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The Siiliecribers lo the London Encyclop.+:di*. are respectfully Inhrmeii, tin 

PART I. of 

Howard's Biographical Illustrations 

Price \s. or v)Uh. Proofs o» India Paper 2s. 
I( tbifi <la; published, and may be inspkcted on application to any of the Agent 

Many of the Subscribers to ilie London Encyclop.gdia having expressef 
wish for Porlraits lo illustrate that Work, has induced the Proprietor to commeu 
Ibis Publication; and he has added lo each part two leaves of Letter- Press, 
order to acconniiodiile those persons who are not Subscribers to the Lond 
Encyclopadta, hut who inau be de^roua of posaessinfj this chatte and uni^ 
Galient of Porlraits. The Portraits being printed in Qnarto, will illustrate a 
Encyclopffidia, or Biographical Dictionary. . 

1 he Pu1ili>her is r vinced thai the Work need only to be inspected to insi 
it public patronage: it.' eapuess and execution must be admired by every 
who seen it. 

P.S. Mr. Howard, the Editor of the aboYe, has just Published a N 
Edition of Howard's Waiker's Dictionary Improved, Price 4s. 6d. in boai 
or 5s, neatly bound — He also regularly continues his Beaotibs of Litbratd 
Monthly, Price 2s. 6d. each, a list of which may be bad of all Bookiellers in 
United Kingdom. 
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LONDON ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 



MITHRIDATES, the nanta of leven liings of 
Potitus. See Pont us. 

MiTBiiDiTES VLl^ sumamcd Eupalot ihe 
Great, succeeded to Ihe ihrone at the age of 
elewen yean, about A. A.C.I 23. The begin- 
ning of his reign was marked hy ambition, cru- 
elly, and artifice. He muidered his own mothvr, 
who had b««n left by his Fjiher coheiress of the 
kingdom; and he fortified his constitution by 
uitidales a^^nst the poison with which his ene- 
roiet Bi court miahl attempt to desiroy him. Ue 
tarty inured hii body lo hardship, and employed 
himi«lf in ihe tnost manly exercises, often re- 
maining whole months in Ihe coantry, and mak- 
ing froien stiow and the earth the place of his 
repoM. Arabitiou* nud cruel, he spared no pains 
to acquire power and dominion. He murdered 
Ihe two sons whom his sister i^odice had by 
Ariar«theskinK ofCappadociri,andpIaj;edonBof 
his own children, only eight years old, on the 
throw. These proceedings alarmed Nicomedea 
king sf Bithyoia, who had married Laodice the 
widow of Ariaraihes. Ue suborned a youth lo 
be king of Cappadocia, as the third son of Ari- 
anlhei ; and Laodice was sent to Home lo 
impute upon the senaie, and asiure Ibem that 
ber third son was now alive, and that his claim 
to Ihe kingdom of Cappadocia was jiisl. Mi- 
thridilei, on his part, sent to Rome Gordiui the 
goTFrnor of hi) ton ; who solemnly declared 
before the Roman people, that the youth who 
ut on Ihe Ihrone of Cappadocia was the third son 
and lawful heir of Arurathes, and thai he was 
supported u such by Mithridates. The Itoman 
wnale, lo settle the dispute, took Cappadocia 
from Milhfidates, and Paphla^onia From Nico- 
medea. These two kingdoms, being thus sepa- 
tatad from Iheir original possessors, were pre. 
■cnted with their rre«dom and independence; 
but the C-sppadociani refused it, and received 
Ariobananes for king. Such were the lirst 
seeds of enmity between Itome and Ihe king of 
PoiiiiM. Mithridales, to destroy their power in 
Alia, otdered all the Romans in his dominions 
to b* loauacred in one night; when no fewer 
than I.W.OOO, according to PluWrcU, or 80,000, 
OS Appian meotions, were made the victims of 
hi) cruelly. This called aloud for vengeance. 
Aquilius, and soon after SylU, marched against 
Mithndalcs with a large array. The former was 
nude prisoner; but Sylla obtained a victory 
over the king's generals; and another decisine 
CDgagement rmdered bim matter of all Greece, 
MaMdonla, Ionia, and Asia Minor. Tliis ill 
feflunc WIS iggraTaled hy the lost of about 
300,000 men. who wcte kilted in the several en- 
a that had been fnuEhl; and Mithri- 
Voi-XV.— P.Bi 1. 



dales, weakened by repeated ill success by sea 
and land, sued for peace ; which he oblained on 
condition of defraying the eipensei which Ihe 
Romans had incurred by the war, and of remain- 
ing satisfied with his paternal possessions. Bui 
M ilhridates not long afler took llie field wilh an 
army of 140,000 infantry and 16,000 horsemen, 
which coimsied of his own forces and those of 
his son-in-law Tigraoes king of Armenia. With 
such a numerom army he soon made himself 
master of the Roman provinces in Asia; as tiie 
Romans, relying on his fidelity, bad withdrawn 
the greatest part of their armies. But the news 
of his warlike preparations were no sooner heard 
than Lucultus marched into Asia, and blocked 
up the camp of Mithridates, who was [hen be- 
sieging Cyiicus, The Asiatic monarch escaped, 
and fled into ihe heart of his kingdom. Lucul- 
lus pursued him, and would have taken him 
prisoner after a battle, bad not the avarice of his 
soldiers prevented. The appointment of Glabrio 
to the command instead of LucuUus, was favor- 
able to Mithridates, who recovered the greatest 
part of his dominions. The sudden arrival of 
Pompey, however, soon put an end to his victo- 
ries. A bailie was fought neat the Euphrates Iw 
moon-hght, and a universal overthrow ensued. 
Mithridates, bold in his misfortunes, rushed 
through the thickest ranks of the enemy at the 
head of 800 horsemen, 500 of whom perished in 
the attempt lo follow bim. He fled to Tigranes, 
bill that monarch now refused him an asylum. 
He however found a safe retreat among the Scy- 
thians; and though destitute of power, friends, 
and resources, yet he still meditated the over- 
throw of the Roman empire. But his wild pro- 
jecls were rejected by his followers, Biid he sued 
for peace. Pompry deckred that, to obtain it, 
MithridatTA must ask it in person. Scorning lo 
trust to Ills enemy, he resolved to conquer or 
die; but his suHects refiised to bllow him, and 
revolting, made his son Phamaces king, who, ac- 
cording lo some, ordered him to be put to death. 
This unnatural treatment broke the heart of 
M ithridates ; he obliged hii wife to poison her- 
self, and attempted lo do the samv. But the 
frequent antidotes he had takenin youth fortified 
his constitution against the poison ; and, when 
this biled, he attempted to stab himself. The 
blow not proving mortal, a Gaul, at his own re- 
quest, gave him the fatal stroke, about A, A. C. 
64. Such was the miserable end ofaman, who, 
according to Roman authors, proved a more 
powerful and indefatigable adversary lo Rome 
tlian Pyrrhiis, Penieus. Aniiochus, or even Han- 
nilul himself. Mithridates has been commend- 
ed fur his viriue<i, and censured fur hii vicei. Ai 
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a commander he deserves the most unbounded Shall the loud herald our success relate, 

applause ; and it creates admiration to see him Or mitred priest appoint the solemn day? Prior. 

waging war, with such success, during so many Bishoprickss or burning, mitres or faggots, have 

Jreats, against the most powerful people on earth, ^^ ^^^ rewards of different persons, according as 

ed to the field by a Sylla, a Lucullus, and a ^°®y pronounced these consecrated syllables, or not. 

Pompey. The greatest rejoicings took place in Watts, 

Rome and in the Roman armies at the news of -^ Mitre is a. sacerdotal cap pointed and cleft 

his death : twelve weeks were appointed for pub- *t top, worn by bishops and certain abbots 

He thanksgivings to the gods ; and Pompey, who on solemn occasions. The high-priest among 

had sent the first intelligence of his death to the Jews wore a mitre, as did also the inferior 

Rome, and partly hastened his fall, was reward- priests. 

ed with uncommon honors. It is said that Mith- Mitre, in architecture, is an angle that is just 

ridates conquered twenty-four nations, whose dif- ^5>*9 or half a right one. If the angle be a 

ferent languages he knew, and spoke with the quarter of a right angle, they call it a half mitre, 

same fluency as his own. He was acquainted To describe such angles, they have an instrument 

' with the GreeL language, and even wrote in it a called the mitre square; with this they strike 

treatise on botany. His skill in physic is well mitre lines on their quarters or battens ; and for 

known. Superstition as well as nature had unit- despatch they have a mitre box, as they call it, 

ed to render him great ; and Justin says his birth ^hich is made of two pieces of wood, each about 

was accompanied by the appearance of two large an inch thick, one nailed upright on the edge of 

oomets, for seventy days successively, whose ^^e other ; the upper piece has the mitre lines 

splendor excelled that of the meridian sun. struck upon it on both sides, and a kerf to direct 

MITHRIDATICUM Bellum, the Mithridatic the saw m cutting the mitre joints readily, by only 

war, one of the longest and most celebrated wars applying the piece into this box. 

ever carried on by the Romans against a foreign Mitre is- used by the writers of the Irish his- 

power. See Pontus. tory for a sort of base money, which was very 

MITIGATE, v.a. 1 Fr. miiiger; Lat. miti- common Aere about 1270, and for thirty years 

Mitioa'tion, n. s. \go. To temper; allay; before and after. There were several other pieces 

itlleviate: mitigation, abatement, or qualification, called, according to the figures impressed upon 

of that which is harsh, penal, or painful them, rosaries, lionades, eagles, &c. They were 

. Mishaps are mastered by advice discreet, imported from France and other countries, and 

And rounsel mUigatet the greatest smart. T®'^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^"^ the proper currency, that 

Faerie Queene. ^^V ^®^® ^^^ worth a halfpenny each. They 

We could BTcatly wish that the rigour of their ^^^ *t length decried in 1300, and good coins 

opinion were sdlayed and mitigated. Hooker. struck in tlieir place. These were the first Irish 

^ They caused divers subjects to be indicted of sun- ^°*^ *° ^^^^^* *® sceptre was left out. They 

dry crimes ; and when the bills were found they ^^^ Struck in the reign of Edward, the son of 

committed them, and su^red them to languisli long Henry III., and are still found among the other 

in prison, to extort from them great fines and ran- antiquities of that country. They have the king^s 

soms, which they termed compositions and nutiea' head in a triangle full-faced. The penny, when 

<w«*. BaanCt Henry Vll. well preserved, weighs 22 grs. ; the halfpenny 

I undertook 10| grs. 

Before thee; and, not repenting, this obtain MITRGWITZ, a town on an island in the ri- 

Of right that I may mit^aj* their doom ^^^ gave in the Austrian states of Sclavonia. It 

A^'mTn K^^'^n.nt nnnnr^nl^; 'J'^'^'^^^i '^ ^^ ^^^'^f plaCC of the frontier district of Pcter 

fie^nr^^aXofsoCaeo^^^^^ Waradein Ld has a good trade in hides and 

ingtheang^.andi^tifyingthe^iudic^^^^ cattle- ^^^ ^^^ 

Since that period, remedies have been applied to of Peter Waradein. 

it, if not of permanent cure, at least of temporary MITTAU, or Mi eta u, the capital of the go- 

mUigatum. Canning. vernment of Courland, in European Russia, is 

MITRA, in Roman antiquity, a cap or cover- situated on the river Aa, in the province of Semi- 

in^ for the head, worn by the ladies, and some- 9^^^^^- ^t has above 12,000 inhabitants, of 

umes by the men ; but it was looked upon as a ^o™ neariy half are Germans, and about 1000 

mark of effeminacy in the last, especially when it J«^»- The town has generally an uninviting 

was tied upon their heads. aspect ; and the ramparts are fallen into decay. 

MITRE, n. 8. 1 Fr. mitre ; Lat. mitra ; Gr. The churches are a Catholic, a Calvinist, and 

Mi'tred, a(j^*. 5/ttrpa. An ornament or crown f^® Lutheran, in only one of which the service 

for tlie head ; particulariy a priestly or episcopal i* performed in Lettonian, the language of the 

crown : hence a carpenter's pointed joint, i. e. country : in the others the German is used, 

like the acute-angled ornaments of a mitre. The public school of Mittau is the principal in 

x- Tj .u .u *L •, I. 1. 1 Courland : it has also an academical eymna- 

JNor rantheus, thee, thy mitre, nor the bands r jju..i.ji e r^ i j 

Of awful Phoebui, «vW from impiou. hands. " «' K ." K 1 i ? '^ • °/ ^T^\ '" 

Druden 1775, but both uke the ancient castle are m a 

Mitred abbots, among us, were those that we're decayed state. The manufactures are linen, 

exempt from the diocesan's jurisdiction, as having stockings, leather, and soap. This town was 

within their own precincts episcopal authority, and ^r several years during his exile the residence of 

boanglords in parliament were called abbots sovereign. Louis XVIII. of France. It is 140 miles north 

Ayliffe'% Parergon. of Konigsberg, and fifty-six west of Riga. 




MITTENS, ■.». V,.nfitaiiUi Lai. maiiira. 
Cloves wiOiaut tingen. 

December must be eipieiBed witb a hoirid upecl. 
aa dia.lsiiuaiy dud ia Iriih rug. holilin|{ ia furred 
millfm llie sign of Capricora. 

Paeham nn Oraaing. 
MITTENT, adj. Lai. mittens. Sending 
oul or (onb. 

Tlie fluiioa procecdetb rrom bumoun peccant ia 
quantity or quftlily, tbniit furlh by the part millimt 
npon the inFeriar weak pirU. Wiitmani Surgny. 

MITTENWALD, the capital of the county 
of Wetidetfels, Baraiis, ii situated on the Iter, 
and haj 1800 inhabitants. Thiileen miles 
N. N.W.of Inaspruck. 

MITTERBUIIG, a town of the Austrian 
kingdom of Illjrria, hsi a caslle and a rock, and 
a papulation of 1650. Thirty miles south-east 
of Trieste. 

MITTIMUS, B.I. Lit. miltimm, mitto, to 
send. A warrant by which an offender is coiD' 
mitted to prison. 

The tvU spirit hith laid (he evening before. lo> 
numowshall thoube with me ; and now Saul hailetb 
Id make tbe devil no liar. Rather tbaii ful. be gives 
hinuelf hi> own miilimtu. Bp. Hall. 

MiniHDS, in Utr.has two signilicaljons : I. 
A writ for removing nr transferritij of records 
from one court to another. 2. A precept or 
command in writing, under the band and seal of 
a justice of tlie pence, directed lo the gaoler of 
some prison, for the reteiving and safe keeping 
of an offender charged with any crime, until he 
be delivered by due course of law. 

MITTWEYDA, a town of Saiony, in the 
circle of Leipsic, has manuCictores of coltoD, 
muslin, ]inen, hau, and womed stockings. Po- 
pulation 3800. Uld Mittweyda is a sraall ad- 
joining village. Tliirty-Iwo miles west by south 
•)( Dresden. Both have often suffered by fire. 

MITUAK, a large riverof the Caraccu, enter- 
ing the Caribbean Sea, near the moulh of the 
gulf of Maracaibo, in lal. 1 1° 47' N. There is 
a settlement of the sanie name on it; banks. 

MITYLEN^, MiTTLswE, or Myteleke, in 
ancient geography, a powerful and affluent city, 
capital of the island of Lesbos. It received its 
name from Mitylene, Ihr daughter of Macareus.a 
king of ihe country. It Js greatly commended 
by the ancients for the slaleliness of its build- 
mgs and the ftuiifuinesa of its soil, hut more 
particularly for the great men it produced : Pit- 
lacus, Alcttus, Sappho, Terpander, Theophanes, 
Hellanicus, Stc, were all natives of Mitylene. 
It was long aseatof learnings and, with Rhodes 
and Athens, had the honor of having educated 
many of the great men of Rome and Greece. In 
■he Peloponnesian war the Mityleneans suffer- 
ed greatly for their revnll from Athens; and in 
the Milhridatic wan they had the boldness to 
resist tbe Romans, and disdain the treaties which 
had been made between Milhridates and Sylla. 
It b now called Metelin. 

MITZLER (Laurence Charles de Kolof), a 
Gcrmun musical composer of eminence, wat 
bom at Vettlesheim in 1711. He received his 
cducalioo at Anspach, and studied music under 
Eihman and Carby. In 1731 we find him at the 
university of Leipsic, where he made a respect- 



able proAciency in mathemaiics and natural phl- 
losopliy, and after a residence of twelve years 
gave public lectures in these branches of science, 
lie published a treatise on the claims of music 
to be considered ai a sciencp, and lectured upon 
it. At length he accompanied a Polish noble- 
man to Warsaw, and grew into so great favor 
at conrt as to obtain From the king a patent of 
nobility, Other works of bis are, a Musical 
library, or an Analysis of Booki and Writings 
on Music, Leipsic, 3 vols, published between 
the years 1738 and 1T54; A Musical Illustra- 
tion of the War carried on by the emperor 
Charles VL, uninst the Allied Forces, Witten- 
berg, 1753; The Elements of Thorough Bass, 
Leipsic, 173D; The Musical Oculist, &c,, 1740; 
and a German Translation of Fus's Gradus ad 
Parnassum, 1742. His death took place in 

MiX',t-.D.tu.n,j Teut. mUchin; Lat. 

Mii'tion, n.J. Jmiirto. To mingle; unite 

Mix'tube. a to something else ; form 

of different substances or materials ; to be united 
in one substance: mixliou and mixture mean, 
intromission; the art of mixing; state of being 
mixed ; ot tlie mats farmed; in particular lliat 
which is added or mixed. 

A mind multitude went up witb ihem. and Socks 
and herds. Efni. lii. 3S. 

Ephraim balh ntud bimulf onioDg tbo peuple. 
JJoi. vji. 8. 

He sent out of his mouth a blaat of fire, and out 
of his lips a flaming bienlh, and out of his tougua 
he cast out sparks and lempegti ; and ihey were all 
•niMfd tOfeiher. 2 EbIt. 

happy nirnira. wbeicin things contrary do so 
qualify and correct the ooe the danger of the other's 
excess, that ueilher boldoets can make us piesume. 
as well as we aie kept under with the cenie of oar 
own wretchHlueas ; nor, while »o trasl in the mercy 
of God througb Christ Jesus, fear be able to ty- 
rannise over ni'. Borlur. 

Brolhers, you nii your ladneii witb same (ear ; 
This is tho Eaglith not Ihe Turkish court. 

Come, pbiaH 

What if Ihis miilvndo not work at all '. Id. 

1 bavD chosen an argument, oui-i of religions and 
civil considerations; and likewise niirbotween con- 
tempJative and active. Bacm'i Boiy War. 

To raise dewrt and virtue by my fortune. 
Though in a low estate, were greater glocy. 
Than to mii greatness with a prince that owns 
Ko worth hot that name only. Miunngtr. 

Otben, perceivinf! this rule to fall, short, have 
pieced it out by the miilim of vacuity among bodies, 
believing it is that which makes one rarer than an- 
other. ttg'W ™ Baiitl. 
She turns, on bospitabia thoughts inteut ; 
What choice lo choote for delicacy beat. 
What order, so contrived as not to «ir 
Tastes, nor well joined, inelegant, but bring 
Tosle after laste, upheld with kindest change. 

AlJAns. 
But is there yet no other way, beside* 
These painfnl passages, how we may come 
To dclth. and mix with our connalaral dusi ! 



and ye elements, the eldest hi 



Id. 



4 MNEMONICS. 

They are not to be lightly passed over as eleraen- been the game with Menes, the first king of 

tary or subterraneous mijetions, Browne, Egypt. See Egypt. Hence 

Neither can God himself be otherwise understood, Mizraim, or Misraim, is used in scripture to 

than as a mind free and disentangled from all cor- denote the Higher and Lower Egypt, which see. 

poreal mixtures, perceiving and moving all things. j^ sometimes occurs singular, Mazor : 2 Kings 

, ^ ^ ,^ . 6ti//in^<. xix. ; Isaiah xix. ; Micah vii. 

Cicero doubts whether it were possible for a com- ' 

munity to exist, that had not a prevailing mur/ure of MIZ'ZEN, n. x. Dan. and Swed. mesan ; 

piety in its constitution. Addison's Freeholder, Ital. mizzana; Span, mtzana; Belg. bizaan; Fr. 

While we live in this world, where good and bad hasenne. The mast nearest a ship's stern, 

men are blended together, and where there is also a The mtxsen is a mast in the stem or back part of a 

mixture of good and evil wisely distributed by God, ship : in some large ships there are two such masts ; 

to serve the ends of his providence. that standing next the main mast is called the 

AtteThury*s Sermons. main mizzen, and the other near the poop the bona- 

Those liquors are expelled out of the body, which, venture mixsen: the length of a mixzen mast is half 

by their in»x«i*r«,convejt the aliment into an animal that of the main mast, or the same with that of the 

\ifva\d. Arbutknot, wain topmast from the quarterdeck, and the length 

' I, by baleful furies led, of ^^ mhien topmast is half that. Bailej/. 

With monstrous mixturt stained my mother's bed. A commander at sea had his leg fractured by the 

Pope. fall of his mixxen topmast. Wiseman's Sxngery. 

The best punch depends on a proper mixdtre of MIZ'ZLE. or Mistle, t;. n. From Mist, 

sugar and lemon. Shenstone, ^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^-^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ dew-like drops. 

Mixture is a compound of several different ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^-^^ ^ho is employed in remarks 

bodies in the same mass. Simple mixture con- ^-^^ ^1,^ weather, who observes from morning to 

sists only in the simple apposition of parts of ^^n that it is likely to rain, and from noon to night 

different bodies to each otlier. Thus, when pow- that it spits, that it mixxUs, that it is set in for a wet 

ders of different kinds are rubbed together, the evening ; and, being incapable of any other discourse, 

mixture is only simple, and each of the powders is as insipid a companion, and just as pedantic, as 

retains its particular characters. In like man- he who quotes Aristotle over his tea, or talks Greek 

iier, when oil and water are mixed together, ** a card-iable. B. Thornton. 

though the parts of both are confounded, so that MNEMONICS, or artificial memory, had its 

the liquor may appear to be homogeneous, we advocates and professors in the ancient world. 

cannot say that there is any more than a simple Herodotus tells us it was accurately taught and 

apposition of the parts, as the oil and water may practised in Egypt ; whence it travelled to 

very easily be separated. But the case is very Greece. Chiron, tne astronomer, we know, also 

different when bodies are chemically mixed ; for arranged the stars upon a method of this kind 

then one or both bodies assume new properties, twelve centuries betore Christ. The Romans, 

and can by no means be discovered in their likewise, cultivated this art with success. — Cic. 

proper form without a particular chemical pro- de Rhet. lib. iii., aud de Orat. lib. ii.; Qiiint. Inst. 

cess adapted to this purpose. Hence chemical Orat. lib. xi. 

mixture is attended with many phenomena In modem times artificial memory has been 

which are never observed in simple mix- elaborately treated by Dr. Grey, in his well 

tures, such as heat, effervescence, &c. To che- known Memoria Technica. We have been fa- 

mical mixture belongs the union of acids and vored, for the use of this work, with a commi>- 

alkalies, the amalgamation of metals, solution of nication from Mr. Todd, of Winchester, accom- 

gums, &c., and upon it depend many of the panying his splendid Historical Tablets and 

principal operations of chemistry. Medallions, 4to., founded on the principle, but 

Mixture, in pharmacy, a medicine which exhibiting much more simplicity than Dr. Grey's 

differs from a julep in this respect, that it receives scheme. This author quotes a happy passage 

into its composition not only salts, extracts, and from Addison, as suggesting the original idea of 

other substances dissoluble in water ; but also his work. 

earths, powders, and such substances as cannot ' There is one advantage,* says that great 

be dissolved. writer. Dialogues upK>n Ancient Medals, * that 

MIZMAZE, n. s. Of Maze, reduplicated, seems to me very considerable, which is the great 

A cant word to express a maze, labyrinth, or any help to memory one finds* in medals : for my 

thing confused. own part, I am very much embarrassed in the 

Those who are accustomed to reason have got the names and ranks of the several Roman emperors, 

true key of books, and the clue to lead them through and find it difficult to recollect upon occasion 

the mixmaxe of variety of opinions and authors to the different parts of their history ; but your me- 

^"*^- Locke, dallists, upon the first naming of an emperor, 

MIZQUE, a province in the government of will immediately tell you his age, family, and 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Peru, bounded south by life. To remember where he enters in the suc- 

the province of Yamparaes, south-west by that cession* they only consider in what part of the 

of Charcas, west by that of Cochabambas, and cabinet belies; and, by running over in their 

north by the Andes. It is of hot temperature, thoughts such a particular drawer, will give you 

and produces wheat, maize, pulse, sugar-cane, an account of all the remarkable parts of his 

and wine. Population 62,000. 'The capital is reign.' But this is not all. * For this too,' says 

a decayed town of the same name. the same author, * is an advantage medals have 

MIZRAIM, or Misraim, the second son of over books — that they tell their story much 

Ham, and grandson of Noah ; supposed to have quicker, and sum up a whole volume in twenty 
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or tblrty reTcrae^ They are indeed the best 
epitomes io (he world, and lei vou see, with one 
cut of an eye, t^ie lubslance of above a hundred 
pages. Another use of medals is, thai they not 
only show you the &clion9 of an emperor, but at 
the same lime mark out the year In which they 
I were pecftirmed. Every exploit ha^ Its dale let 

lo il. A cabinet of [Dedali is a body of history.' 
' It was the conviction of these facts,' conti' 
nues Mr. Todd, ' united wiih the preceding ob- 
lervalioiu, tliat suggested the idea upon which 
the following tablets are founded. The theory 
is simply this ; — Instead of a large room or build- 
ing, which, as we huve already explained, was 
formerly made use of for this purpose, there is a 
cabinet or associating key, Plate MnEMONtca, 
fig. 1, consisting of nine distinct parts, arranged 
and disposed in older. E^ch of these parts, or 
tablets (as they are aflerwards called), is distin- 
guished by its peculiar color, and subdivided into 
twelve equal sijuares, or compartments, the 
nhule of which are numbered in consecuttre 
order. Each color occurs twice, but in such 
regular order, and so far separated, lliat no mis- 
take can easily arise : five perfectly distinct co- 
lors, thus arranged, being less liable to confusion 
than nine not so well contrasted. They appear 
thus :— 



certainly with which we remember words ; and 
if language could hare been so contrived, that 
the same word, or nearly the same word, which 
gave the name of a thing, should also have con- 
tained its dale, ibete would have beeii little, if 
any, difficulty in the attainment. 

< In the hrst plaice, then, il is necessary to 
learn perfectly the numerical key, Plate Mjit- 
uoNics, tig. 3, which, corresponding with the 
6rst partof the cabinet, consists of twelve squares, 
in each of which will be (bund its proper figure, 
together with one consonant, and one vowel, or 
diphthong." These letters are to represent the 
figures lo which ihey are tespeeiively altached ; 
io that you may be able, al pleasure, to form any 
number into a technical syllable, or to resolve 
such a syllable already formed inii the number 
wliich it stands for. Thus, 

10 may be represented by oi or by. 

325 ... - Uloridu. 

431 fib or Ola. 

1491 .... afnaorboao. 



40(X) 
and so for any other ni 






Blue. BrowQ. Cm 



Pink. Yell 



Frequently repeal these, and revolve them in 
your ilioughls, till you have obtained such an 
accurate knowledge of their relative situation, as 
to be enabled to run them over one after another 
wiihom hesitation, and in any order thai may be 



every smgle square in each part, may be per- 
fectly familiar lo ihe mind's eye, even longafter 
the engraving is removed. These compartments 
are intended, as the subsequent plates will ex- 
emplify, for ihe recepiioo of one or more series 
of medals, properly arran^d, commemorating a 
regular succession of events, the names of sove- 
reigns, or oiher historical subjecis which you 
may wish to remember, wiih ihe dale of each 
attached. And it will afterwards be found almost 
impossible, when reviewing the several pans and 
■uhdivisions of this cabinet or key, not to asso- 
ciate ihe medal, togelher with its inscription, 
previously annexed lo each particular square. 
A very few repetitions, with oidinaty attention, 
wilt lie found sufficient lo impress the scries al- 
most indelibly upon the memory. 

' But we shall frequently find it necessary to 
know and preserve something more than Ihe 
mete idea 01 things; we shall wish for, -i. The 
ready and accumie tememhrance of their dales : 
the accomplishment of which is usually found lo 
be a very difficult and uncertain task. It will 
be aenerally admitted that there is the greaiesl 
difiieully in retaining numbers. They are liLe 
grains of sand, which will not cohere in the 
order in which we place them ; but by trans- 
muting liBures into letters, which easily cohere 
in every form of combinalion, we fix and retain 
tiumber* in the mind wiih the lame ease and 



remember the date of any single event 
in history or chronology, a word is formed, the 
bet^inuing of which, being invariably the first 
syllable or syllables of Ihe thing for which a dale 
is sought, will, by frerjuent repetition, of course 
suggest the laller or chronological part, which is 
so conlrived, by Ihe method already explained, 
as lo give ihe dale. Thus, the Deluge happened 
in (he year B. C. 3348 ; Ihii is signified by the 
techniiil word De\cCor — Del. standing for 
DcLuge, and ilor (or 2348. So, the emperor 
Constaniine die Great removed the seat of em- 

Eire to Constantinople, A- D. 338 ; for this you 
Bve the word Consl^nlcr-— Constfin. standing 
far Const* M line, and ler for 328. A reference 
la Ihe lableis will, it is hoped, clear up any little 
obscurity in this descripnon. 

' The situation or localily of any medal in the 
tablet, having already suggested the general and 
relative period of the event sought — which in- 
deed will often be sufficient for Ihe occasion — 
ihe technical word will not fail to fiitnish the 

* Nate. — Thu diphthongs aie to be considered 
but as one letter, or rather ai repreMnlin; only cue 
figure. Note, also. IliaC v inay be ptoaounced as iri, 
far Ihe more easily dislinmiisning it from ■ ; an lyi, 
603, primDunced ni'ii. Ihe lellen ate issigned to 
Ihe figures somewhat arbitrarily ; but Ihe following 
reasons, trifllog as tliey are, may contnbule la im- 
press ihe aeries more deeply on iha luemoiy. Vowels 
— a, e, I, c, u. in order, nalurally represent I, 3, 3, 

5. Ihe diphthongs represent the total of the two 



vowels of which lliey are composed, u 
ofn 1. and u S,) standi for 6; and s 
Coaninaols. — When they can lie convenieutly ra- 
taiocd, the mitials ue made use of, is I (or ihiee, 
/ (our, t six, and n nine. The letter p is the em- 
phatic letter in the Lalia woid icPWin, seven, and r 
may tie easily remembered for eight. The first con- 
b repTEients I, and i, beine the Roman letter 

For 
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particular year in i^hich it happened. First, the steam^ the head makes three or four revolutions : 

tablet: then the square; and, lastly, the word if the head is moistened, it turns back again. 

which beings the date ; they are so linked toge- MO, or Moe, adj. Sc adv. Sax. ma, majie ; 

ther, and have been so closely associated in your Goth, mar ; mer; Scotch, mae. An old method 

mind, from first to last, that it will be almost of writing More, which see. 

impossible to retain a separate idea of either, And if ye vouchsauf that it be so 

unconnected with the others. Those things which Telle me anon withouten wordes mo 

are first and always seen together, learnt together. And I wol early shapen me therefore. 

and deposited together in the mind, will not be Chaucer, Cant. Tales. 

recollected, except in the same connexion : the „ With oxbows and oxyokes, with other thmgs mo, 

memory will restore with equal readiness and F<* <>*^«*°' '^ *»°«« *^ *^ T^^^g** ^°^ ^ ^°- 

fidelity that which was entrusted to it with so Calliope and muses mo, '^'' 

much care, and in such particular order. And g^^ „ ^^, ^^^„ i be^^^ ^ ^^„d 

to render this connexion more complete and jy^„ -^^^^ \^^ lay b^, Spemer. 

useful, as well as to shorten his first labor, the sing no more diiues, sing no mo, 

student should commit the technical words and Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 

lines to memory chiefly from the medals them- The frauds of men were ever so, 

selves, and occasionally repeat them with the Since Summer first was leafy. Shakrpeare. 

tablets, either actually or mentally, before his MOAB, in ancient geography, a country of 

eyes : for vision, or the sense of seeing, is to be Arabia Petraea; so called from Moab the son of 

considered throughout as the very essence of our Lot, to whose posterity this country was allotted 

system.' by divine appointment, Deut. ii. 9. It was ori- 

We may add, there is an appropriate expla- ginally occupied by the Emims, a race of giants 

nation to each series of Ublets, and the reader extirpated by the Moabites, ib. 10. Moab an- 

is assured, by way of encouragement, that the ciently lay to the south of Ammon, before Sihon 

whole may be perfectly learnt, without the aid of the Amorite stripped both nations of a part of 

extraordinary abilities, in the space of a few their territory, afterwards occupied by the Is- 

days; and, what is more, that wh^n once well raelites. Numb, xxii.; and then Moab was 

learnt, and supported by occasional practice, it bounded by the Amon on the north, the Asphal- 

will never be forgotten. tites on the west, the brook Zare<l and the moun- 

MNEMOSYNE, in the mythology, the daugh- tains Abarira on the east. See Mab. 

tcr of Coelus and Terra. She married Jupiter, MOAN, v. a., r.n., & n. t. Sax. moenan, to 

by whom she had the nine Muses. Mnemosyne grieve. To lament ; express grief; grieve : as 

signifies * memory ;' and therefore the poets a substantive it means audible grief or lamenU- 

rightly called Memory the mother of the Muses, tion ; a low sorrowful noise, 

because it U to that menUl endowment that ; ^ j 

mankind are indebted for their progress in By shewing something a more .welling port 

^^tmSfww,*, 1 * 1- 1 Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 

MNIUM, marsh moss, a genus of the natural ^^^ jo 1 now mtke mocn to be abrid^ 

order of musci, and cryptogamia class of plants. From such a noble rate. 

The anthera,is operculated ; the calyptra smooth, Shakspeare. Merchant of Venice. 

the female capitulum naked and powdery, re- The fresh stream ran by her, and murmured her 

mote. There are numerous species, of which moans; 

several are natives of Britain ; but none have The salt tears fell from her, and softened the stones. 

any remarkable property except the two fol- Shakspeare. 

lowing. Sullen moans, 

M. fontanum is an elegant moss, frequent in Hollow groans, « , o. ^^ i- 

bogs, and on the borders of cold springs. It is ^f ^"" ^^ tortuijftdjhosts. Popes St. Cectha. 

*_^ ' ,- ., L-_L»u.ii The eenerous band redressive searched 

fix)m two to four inches high : the stalks are into thfhorrors of the gloomy jail, 

simple at the base, and covered with a rusty Unpitied and unheard, where misery m«inj.77bom«m. 

down; but higher up are red, and divided into wrwArn • v ** c a d^ ♦ 

several round, single, taper branches, which pro- 5'°^\''- if? "• "; ^'- ""'««i,SP»n- »"<• P°f • 

ceed nearly from the ^me point. The leaves '^*'". *"»:*• ^ r±: f ' " "'.■'*<"' 'I""""''; 

are not more than one-twelft\, of an inch long, «y»' ' quod ?•» s«bmott terra, et .mmersa mju^^ 

lanceolate and acute, of a whitish green color; A canal or d.tch rounda bmldmg or enclosed 

and so thinly set that the red sUlk Ippears be- 8"""'»» = '° "'"«'"«' '^ •"«•» "^ •=""*'• 

tween them. This moss, as it may be seen at a The castle I found of good strength, having a 

considerable distance, is a good mark to lead to B™** •""'' """"d about it, the work of a noble gen- 

tbe discovery of clear and cold springs. Linnfe t'e"»«°' °f "hoM unthrifty son he had boughtit. 

informs us that the Laplanders are well ac- . -n .1 . a. t t. > .v . .1. "^'j 

• . J -.^v .1.' \m iv.i. ' r I will presentlv to St. Luke s ; there at the nwatea 

quainted with th,s sign. Mr. Withenng informs ^ ^^^^^ g.^ ^.^ ^^^^^^^ 

us that, wherever this moss grows, a spring of sU^re. Meagre far Measure. 

fresh water may be found without much digging. ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ j^.^^j^ .^ ^^^^^ 

M. hygrometricum, grows m woods heaths, your valor bravely did the assaJilt sustain. 

garden-walks, walls, old trees, decayed wood, ^^^ filled the moats and ditches with the slain. 

and where coals or cinders have been laid. It Drqden. 

is stemless, has tips inversely egg-shaped, nod- An arm of Lethe, with a genUe flow, 

ding, and bright yellow. If the fruit-stalk is The palace moats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 

moistened at the base with a little water or And with soft murmurs calls the coming sleeps. Id. 
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Ma»r, or dUch, in fooiflcalion. The brink 
of the moat, imt the mnpart, a called (he scarp ; 
and tile oppoiite one, the counterscarp. A drv 

moat round a large place, <*il1i a strong giirrisiin, 
is preferahle \o one full of water j beatme the 
passHge maj he disputed inch by inch, am\ the 
Desi(!ge[«, when locl^d in it, are continually ex- 
posed to the bomb!, (jranades, and other Are- 
works, which are thrown incessantly from the 
nmparl iulo their works. In the middle of dry 
moats there is lometimes another small one, 
called cuneite; which is generally dug so deep 
till ihey find watet to Ril il. The deepest and 
broadest moats are accounted the best ; but a 
deep one is preferable to a broad one : the ordi- 
nary breadth is about twenty lathoms, and the 
depth about sixteen. To drain b moat that is 
full of water, they dig a trench deeper than the 
level of die water, to let it run off; and then 
throw hurdler upon the mud and alinie, covering 
them with earth or bundles of rushes, to make a. 



firm passage. See Fohtificat 
MOATAZALlTES^or Sepatatis 
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. . I among the Turks, who deny all forms 
and qualities in the DiTine Being \ or who direst 
God of his attributes. 
HUB, D. I. & t>. a. ~s l^t. mobik, movsublc 
Mod'ile, ((applied metaphorically 

MoBiL'irY, lloacrowd). Thu crowd; 

MotkLttV.a, J a tumult: lo overbear 

with clamor: mobile (Fr. mebik) is also used for 
the crowd, but is a gallicism -. mobility is used both 
in the literal sense of the power of being mOTed, 
activity or oimbleness; and for the populace, or 
crowd,' Moved wiihafeathet.tickiea byastiaw.' 
To moble, written also mahle, perhaps by a ludi- 
crous allusion to the Fr.jc m'iabiUc, says John- 
Kn, ' is lo dreSs grossly or inelegantly.' 

But who, oh I who, had teen the mubltd qaeen, 
Run barebol up nod down, Shulujuiwrr. Hanln. 

Iron, hiving stood loDg in a window, bein^ thence 
taken, and by acorli balanced in water, where il may 
have a fcM ndfrjlilv. will bewray a kindof inquietude. 

The preseDI age hath attempted perpetual molions, 
wbeae nvolutiDnt might oul-lant the eiemplury mo- 
Aili/jT. and DUt-nwature lime ilialf. 

Bro«™'. VMig« £r™«. 

She lingled out with her eye as cnmniuider-iD- 
chief of the noMiIjr. Ihydn't J>tia Btlnutian. 

Diesms are hut interludes, whith fancy make), 
Wbaii nniiarch reason sleeps, this mimick wakes ; 
CompouoJi a medley of diijolnied things. 
A Cnait of cobblers, and a mob of kings. Dryitn. 

The moUt lie uaeaiy without a luler, ihey uc 
roitleii with Doe. L'Furaiigt. 

Lonv aiperience has Fnund it true of the unthink- 
ing moAifa. that die cioser they shut their eyes the 
wider they open their hands. Suuth. 

A duster of tnub weie making tbenuelves nrarry 
with Ilieii betters. Addium'i FreihoUtT. 

Yuu tell, it ii iogenile. active force, 
MnhilUd. or na^vc power to move ; 
Wurds which mean nothing. Bhetmor/. 

Th* Komans had the advantagaby the bulk of their 
sbiiM. and the fleet of Antiochus in the swiflaess ami 
miiliiu of theirs, which served them ia f rnal stead 
\o the flight. Arhalh,i:l. 

By this time I suppdo you have vcnluicd lo tali! 



' MOB 

youi flneeis out of your ears, beug deliveied Itom 
the dea^ning bIkidIi of the most lealoos iiui^ thai 
emt stnjned Iheic lungs in the cause uf leligion. 

Coit^cr'i Laitti. 

Mobile, a small country, post town, and port 
of entry, Alabama territory, on the west side of 
t1>e river of the same name at its entrance into 
Mobile Bay ; thirty-three miles north of Mobile 
Point, which is on the east side of the moutii of 
tile bay, fifty west by north of Pensacola, ten 
W.S.W. of Blakeley, 100 by land, and 1-20 by 
water south of St. Stephen's, 170 E. N. E. of New 
Orleans. The site of the town is on a beautifiil 
and extensive plain, elevated about twenty feet 
above the level of the river, and open lo refresh- 
ing breeies from the bay, of which it comniaads 
a handsome prospect. The approach to the har- 
bour, for vessela drawing more than eight feet of 
water, is circuitous and difticolt. Within a low 
grassy island, which lies opposite to the town, 
mere is a good shelter for vessels. 

Mobile was taken possession of by the United 
Slates in 1813, at winch lime it contained about 
100 houses, mostly mean decaying wooden build- 
ings of one story. It has since increased consi- 
derably, and is now in a very flourishinit slate, 
and has considerable trade. It contains a Roman 
Catholic church, and a printing office, and is de- 
fended by a fort. The shipping owned here, in 
1SI6, amounted to 594 tons. A steam boat was 
then plying between this town and St. Stephen's, 
andanotherwashuilding, which was lo ply between 
Mobile and New Orieans, through lake Ponlchar- 

MoBiLE, a river of Ahboma, which it form- 
ed by the union of the Alabama and Tombigbee. 
It widens into a lar^ bay and commuoicates with 
lite Gulf of Mexico. 

Mnnit.E Island, an island farmed by the di- 
vided stream of the river Mobile, about twenty- 
six miles long, and five wide. Long. ST" 5i' W., 
lal. 310 N. 

Mobile, PEBPETutm. See Morios. 

Mobile, Pftiuim, in the ancient astronomy, 
was a ninth hea ven ot sphere, imagined above those 
of the planets and fixed stars. This was supposed 
to be the first mover, and lo carry all the lower 
spheres round along with it; by its rapidity 
communicating lo thetn a motion whereby they 
revolved in twenty-four hours. But the diurnal 
re-'>olution of the planets is now accounted for, 
without the assistance of any such primum mo- 
bile. 

MOCENIGO (Andrew), a native of Venice, in 
the sixteenth century. He served his country 
with zeal, being employed in varions public af- 
hirs, which he manned with suocess. Me was 
the author of a History of the War sasiained by 
the Republit; of Venice, in consequence of the 
League of Cambmy, in four books, which is 
esteemed for its accuracy. He also wrote a 
Latin poem on the war with Bajazet II. 

MOCHA, a large city of the province of Ye- 
m«n, Arabia, the principal port of the Red Sea. 
It was first visited in 1513, by Alphonso Atbu- 
qnerijue, hut was then of little consequence. In 
IGlOwehave Uie first account of any atlernpt to 
open a trade here hy the British expeditions un- 
der Shirpey and Sir Henry Middleloo ; whea 
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ilie Utter was surprised, and made prisoner, with 305 lbs. each, making 4,880,000 lbs. In 1803, 

a number of bis men. He afterwards compelled when the Americans began to export it on a great 

the government to make him redress : and ever scale, the competition raised the price from thir- 

since Mocha has continued the chief emporium ty-six or forty to fifty dollars per bale. In the 

of thb part of the world. The Dutch first estab- rollowing years, 8000 bales were exported by the 

Ibbed a factory there : they were followed by the Americans, and 2000 by the British. 

French in 1708, and soon after by the English. At Mocha are abo obtained gum arabic, myrrh, 

We had nearly monopolised the small but steady and frankincense (brought from the opposite 

trade carrying on till 1803, when the Americans coast of Berbera in Africa) ; balm of Gilead or of 

became formidable rivals in the coffee trade ; and Meqca, a resinous juice much used in the east as 

soon took off the largest quantity. We believe a cosmetic ; senna ; sharks* fins ; rhinoceros' 

this was the case down to the late period of the horns and hides ; acacia ; and civet. The imports 

opening of the East India trade. from Bombay, chiefly in grain and piece goods. 

The country around Mocha is a dreary plain are of very considerable amount. From 1802 to 

bounded by mountains, and consisting entirely of 1806 inclusive they were as follows : 

arid sand. Around the town, indeed, date trees gj^^ rupees. 

Spear in considerable numbers ; but their stunt- |go2 .2 082 531 

growth shows the poverty of the soil. The cli- 1303 * .1*617*650 

mate is intensely hot The south-east wind blows iqq^ .2107*010 

bare for eieht months in the year over the burning 13Q5 ! 1*768*339 

sands of the interior, and, for the other four ^qqq [ I 574*452 

months, a north-west wind which has passed over .... * 

the sands of Arabia. The appearance of the Total 9149 982 

town and its three chief minarets from the sea is , ^ ^ ,. ' m, ' ' 

handsome; all ito buildings are white washed, or about £914,998 sterlmg. The returns are a! 

and the dead line of the flat roofs is agreeably rao«t entirely in money or bullion, 

broken by several noble tombs. On entering the ^^^^^ ^50 Banians or Gentoo merchants, who 

place, the filth of the streets and open spaces is ^^^ ^^^^^ \^ fiP^* oppression, carry on this 

sufficienUy disgusting : the houses are found to Jf*^« •. ^,*^ey do not venture to bring their fami- 

be buat of unbumt bricks, wHh Uitle lime; and ^^^ thither; but their profits are great : and it is 

hence, if a house be awhile neglected, it becomes considered more eligible to treat with them than 

aheap of rubbish and mud. The dola's resi- with the Moors or Turks. The English pay a duty^ 

dence is large and lofty, having one front to the f ^^^^ P«r cent, on the business done ; but other 

sea, and another to a square. Another side is foreigners five. A three masted vessel must pay, 

filled up by the residence of the secretary of ®" *^ amval, duty to the amount of 384 dollars, 

state, and by an extensive serai built by the '^^^^ ^*^^ *^® ™^^ ^^^' This however is not 

Turks. The best houses are fiicing the sea. P**^' ^^^^ss something be sold. Presents are 

They have turreted tops, -with ornaments in white **'^ necessary for permission to land. Long, 

fltucco. The windows are small, and the upper ^^-.^^ ^'* ^*^' ^^* ^^ ^* 

ones usually circular, formed by thin strata of a Mochi, an uninhabited island on the coast of 

transparent stone found in the neighbourhood. ^^^^^ upwards of sixty miles in circumference. 

The interior is ill contrived, the passages being l^ « ^^ry fertile, and was formerly settled by the 

long and narrow, and the stair-cases steep. The Spaniards : at present it is frequented by the 

lower ranks live in wicker huts, covered in the whalers of the United States and England, who: 

inside with mats, and on the outside with a little ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^» ^ ^^ *' ^^^^ supplied with 

clay thatched. wild hogs. Lat. 38** 40' S. 

The town of Mocha is supposed by lord Va- MOCHO Stone, n. s. From Mocha, and 
lentia to contain about 5000 inhabiUnts, and is ^^lerefore more properly Mocha-stone, 
enclosed by a wall about sixteen feet high ex- Meeho-Hones are related to the agat, of a clear 
tending for about half a mile, in nearly a straight ^omv grey, with declinations representing mosses, 
line facing the sea. It is too thin every where to shrub*, and branches, black, brown, red, in the sub- 
resist a cannon shot, or to bear the firing of cannon ^'^"ce of the stone. Woodward. 
upon it; while the forts towards the sea would MOCK, v. a., r. n., ».*., & adj.^ Fr. moc- 
be levelled to the ground by a single broadside Mock able, adj. quer; Wei. 
from a man of war. They chiefly serve to exclude Moce'er, n. *. [nioccio ; Or. 
the Wahabees, whose only mode of reducing a Mock ert, n. s. | fi««a«. To 
town is to storm it by cavalry. The garrison con- Mock'i no-bird, n. *. imitate in 
tists of about 200 musqueteers, and eighty horse. Mock'ingly, adv. J derision; to 

The staple of Mocha is coffee, of which this mimic ; ridicule : hence to deceive by false 

paU of Arabia has the most excellent in the appearances or pretensions; delude; tantalise: 

world. It is here a small shrub, risine to the as a neuter verb, to make contemptuous sport : 

height of sixteen or eighteen feet, and having as a substantive it signifies ridicule ; contempt ; 

leaves about five inches long and two broad. The sneer; gibe; mimicry: mockable is exposed or 

fruit grows in clusters, and is gathered when of liable to derision : mocker, one who practises it ; 

a deep red. Before 1803 nearly the whole quan- a scorner; scoffer: mockery, derision; scorn; 

tity was conveyed from Mocha to Jidda, whence insulting imitation or merriment; vain attempt, 

it was conveyed to Alexandria, Constantinople, or show : mocking-bird, a species of parrot, re- 

and Europe. The quantity then sent to Jidda is markable for imitating other birds : mockingly^ 

estimated by lord Valentia at 16,000 bales of contemptuously; insultingly; delusively. 



or the lioly place tbcy made a mecluni. 

a Um. »iii. 17. 

The foiloia maiden whom j'OQr ejet hme lesQ, 
Tbo tiug^ltin^-ttock of roitune's niwtcrui. 

And Ibe only daugbur of a kiiig and qUeen. 

Fatri, Vmru. 

A tiFW melhod Ihey have of turning tbingi Ibat 
are Kfious mio nncjlin, ; an act of conlradiclion by 
way of acom, vrberamlb we were long silhence fore- 

Maay thoutand widows 
Sball thit liii n«c« mwA out of ifaeir deal bus- 

Jfocil motben from IbiHr (onE, mock castle* down, 
SiaJaptart. 
We'll dishorn the spiiit, 






Wind 



isri of bii 
miBChance, 



Telt the pteaannl pnocp. this 

Hath turned bis balls to gnn-itc 

1 long, till Edward fall by war'i 
For mteking maniage with a dune oi r rancc. la, 

Thoie thai are good manneis al the court, are as 
ridiculous in the country, as the behaviour of the 
country ii moil moeiailt at court. Id. 

Our very priests mu&t bcconeMscjim, if they shall 
encounter such ridiculous subjecti u you. Id. 

'I'd have done, is to hang quite out of fashioa, 
Like rusty mail in manuiDenlal nuctiry. Id, 

Above bsr mack, or be for ever mule. Croitau. 

Al first evei^ man thinks his fellow mecti him ; 
but now, perceiving this serious confusion, thnr only 
answer was (ileace, and ceasing. Bp. Hall. 

He will not 
Mock us with his blest aigbl, then snatcb him hencs, 

What shall b« the ponion of those who have af- 
fronted God. derided his woid. and made a mack of 

The >iuk:il Bsliologer, £1 aatrologo tingido. 
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MOCWANPOOn. a districl of Northern 
IlindoBtan, siWaied between 27° and 28° ot. 
N. lat., and bounded to Ihe south by ihe disirieto 
of ^ettiah and Tirhoot in Bahar. The fertile' 
valley of this name is of no ;reat extent, not 
atrelchine fiirther to the eastward than six or' 
seven miles, and lerminalin^ near Nagdeo on the' 
HetloWrali side, ll yields ubundaDce and great 
variety of rice, and the cultivators enjoy con- 
siderable impiunities from the Nepaul govern- 
ment, to which the district belongs. The ancient 
rajah was deposed by Ihe Goorkhalies. 

MocWAMPooB, a town in Nonhem Hindos- 
lan, the capital of the dislrict of the same name, 
stands in fat. 27* 28' N., long. Si" 18' E. The 
hill fori is disuneuJshable by the naked aye 
from the hanks of the Kurrah, and ii a place of. 
slrenRth. Wlien Ihe Nepaulese were pressed bjr. 
the Chinese, the regent and gome of the princi- 
pal chiefs despatched ^ great part of their valua- 
ble property to Ibis fort; and in 1763 Cossim 
All's general, Goorgeea Khan, made an attempt 
on it, bul did not succeed. 

MODE, n. .. » Ft. mndr, modale ; Ital. 

Mo'd*l, adj. imodo; Lat. maim, madatil. 

MoDAL'iTY.n. i.iForm; fashion; custom; 
manner; way; outward variety; degree; gra- 
dation; slate OS to outward things: modal it. 
relating to Ihe form or manner, as distinct. ' 
from the essence of a subject or thing; modality,, t 
exlemal or accidental difference. ' 



hl.p, 



eKdt greatness and moek majesty, whit 
.0 the prince of fallen angels, is admir 



icved. 



how they intrude upon so 
eicai anci npiy an Dramnoce, in which God is so sel. 
doln miieixd hut it is to the meekir'i confusian. 

Saiilli'i Smnont. 
fleaven'i fuller influence mwfct out dauled tight, 
Too gnat its brightness, and too strong its light. 

Colin makes nuvjt al all her piteous onart, 
A lua that Cicely higbt, hid won his heart. 

Cojr. 
_ What though no friends in sable weeds appear. 



Grieve for ar 



■■ oerhaps. 



And beu about the 1 

To midnight dances. Fope't Mil 

Why Mould publick ner.ktry in print be a Iwlter 

test of truth than severe railing anrcasms 1 irolli. 
Grace al meals u aow generally so performed, as 

to look more like a mnfkery npon devDiion, than any 

solemn applicalian ot Ihe mind umo God. Late. 
MO'CKEL, odj. Tliesamewilbmickle. -See 

MlcKLE. It is vanously written mickle, 

Diickel, mocbit, mocbel, tnucklc- Much ; many. 

The body bigg, and mightily pight, 

Thoroughly rooted, andwond rous height, 

Whilom had been ihe king of Ihe lield. 

And iMrilill mast to the husband did vield. 



niy death 
(Thanges the meilt : for what in i 
Falls upon thee in a much faiie 
For thou tlie garland wears)! si 



as pnichasad, 

ShaJupeare. 

When we speak of faculties of Ihe soul, we assert 
not with iJie schools th^ real distincdon from il,. 
but only a modal diversity. Dtannfft. 

The duty itself beina resolved nmn, the modi of 
doing it may easily be bund. rnyJirV Guidt. 

Then are certain garbs and vnda of speaking- 
which vary with the times; the fashion of outclothafc ^ 
being not more lubjecl lo alteratiaa than that of oaE ' 
speech. Vtnhiau ,, 

Our Saviour beheld 
A table richly spread, iu regal modt. 
With dishes piled. ' 

Millon't PitndiH Rqainaf. ■ 
They were invited from all parts ; and ihe favour { 
of teaming was the humour and vadt of the age. ' 

The motions of the mouth by which thevoiceis 
discriminated, are the natural elements of speech} 1 
and the applicslion of them in their seven! compiH I 
silians, or words made of them, to signify thin^, or 
the sraiaiitia of things, and so to serve for column* 
nication of notions, is artificial. Holier. 

We are to prefer Ihe blessings of Providence be-, 
fore the splendedcurioiiliesof inHl>andimBginatioii.[ 

As we see on coins the diSereot fsces of perwnl,' ' 
we see too their diflerenl habits and dresses, accord^ ' 
ing to Ibe mods that prevailal. Addiinn on JUnful>> 
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K) MODE. 

A modt IS that which cannot subsist m and of expfauned the origiD of diia minor mode in dif- 

ilielf, bat is always esteemed as belonging to, and ferent ways, of which his interpreter M. d'Alem- 

mbibting by, the help of soma substance, which, bert was satisfied vnth none, tor this reason he 

for that reason, is called ite »ubj«ct. WiUU*i Logic. ^,^8 founded this origin on a different pnnciple. 

lew allow mads to be called a bemg m the same g^^ m^sic. When the mode is once deler- 

nerfect sense as a suUtance is, and some mode*, ^^^ ^^^ -^^ I 

nave evidently more of real entity than others. '. ^ e •». i ».• « «l /• j \ % 

•^ ^ Watts, expressive of its relation to the fundamental 

Thsugh wrong Ae mode, comply ; more sense is ^^^^y ^^ peculiar to the place which it occu- 

shewn P^^ ^° ^'^^^ particular mode. We subjoin the 

In Wearing others follies than your own. Yomng. names of all the notes significant of their rela- 

MoDE, or Mood, in Geammae. See that ar-. tive values and places in each particular mode, 

tide. taking the octave at ut as an example of the 

Mode, in metaphysics, seems properly to major mode, and of 4a as an example of the 
denote Uie manner of a tiling's exwteoce : but minor. 
Mr. Locke uses the word in a sense somewhat 
different from its ordinary signifieation. ' Soch 
complex ideas, which, however oompoanded, 
contain not in diem Ihe supposition of subsisting 
b^ themselves, bot are considered as dependent 
cies on, or affections of substances,' ne calls 
modes. Of these there are two sorts; First, 
those which are only variations, or different com- 
binations of the same simple idea, without 
tbe'mixtnre of any other, as a dozen or a score ; 
vdiieh are nothing but the ideas of so many dis- When the seventh note is only a semitone dis- 
tinct anits added together : these he calls simple tant from the highest in the octave, i. e. when it 
modes. Secondly: There are others compounded forms a third major with the dominant, as si 
df Shnple ideas of several kinds put together to natural in the major mode, or sol sharp in the 
mAt one complex one; v. g. beauty, consistin^^ minor, that seventh sound is {hen called a sen- 
of a certain composition erf color and figure, sible note, because it discovers the tonic and reu- 
causing delight in the beholder: tbeit, which ders the tone appreciable. Nor does each gra- 
being the concealed change of the possession of dation only assume that name which is suitable 
a^ thing without the consent of the proprietor, to it ; but the nature of each interval is deter- 
contains, as is visible, a combination of several mined according to its relation to the mode. The 
ideas of several kinds; and these he calls mixed mles established for this are as follows : 1. The 
modes. second note must form a second major above the 

Mode, in music, a regular disposition of the tonic, the fourth note and the dominant should 
air and accompaniments relative to certain prin^ form a fourth and fifth exactly true ; and this 
cipal sounds upon which a piece of music is equally in both modes. 2. In the major mode^ 
formed, and wfaicfti are called the essential sounds the mediant or third, the sixth and the seventh 
of the mode. There is this difference between from the tonic, should always be major ; for by 
the mode and the tone, that the latter only deter- this the mode is characterised. For the same 
mines the principal sound, and indicates the reason these three intervals ought always to be 
place which is most proper to be occupied by minor in the minor mode; nevertheless, as it is 
that system which ought to constitute the bass of necessary that the sensible note should likewise 
the air ; whereas the former regulates the thirds, there be perceived, which cannot (le effectuated 
and modifies the whole scale agreeably to its fun- vrithout a false relation whilst the sixth note still 
damental sounds. Our modes are not, like those remains minor; this occasions exceptions, of 
of the ancients, characterised by any sentiment which, in the course of the air or harmony, care 
which they tend to excite, but result from our must be taken. But it is always necessary that 
system of harmony alone. The sounds essential the cleff, with its transpositions, should preserve 
to the mode are three, and form together one ail the intervals, as determined with relation to 
perfect chord. 1. The tonic or key, which is the the tonic according to the species of the mode, 
fbndametital note both of the tone and of the (See C/ej^ in Rousseau's Musical Dictionary.) As 
mode : See Tokb and Tohic. 2. The domi- all the natural chords in the octave of ut give, 
nant, which is a fifth from the tonic. 3. The with relation to that tonic, all the intervals pre- 
mediant which properly constitutes the mode, scribed for the major mode, and as the case is the 
and which is a third from the same tonic. As same with the octave of la for the minor mode, 
this third may be of two kinds, there are of con- the preceding example may serve as a formula 
sequence two different modes. When the me- for tne rule of the intervals in each mode. This 
diant forms a greater third with the tonic the rule has its source in the generation of harmony, 
mode is major ; when the third is lesser, it is If you give a perfect major chord to the tonic, to 
minor. The major mode is immediately gene- the dominant, and the sub-dominant, you will 
rated by the resonance of sounding bodies, which have all the sounds of the diatonic scale for the 
exhibit the third major of the fundamental sound ; major mode ; to obtain that of the minor, leaving 
bot the minor mode is not the product of nature ; still its third major to the dominant, give a third 
it is only found by analogy and inversion^ This minor to the two other chords. Such is the ana- 
is equally true upon the system of Sig. Tartini logy of the mode. There are properly only two 
as npon that of M. Rameau. This last author has modes ; but there are twelve different sounds in 
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6ta ocUfc which may bs made funJsmenlsJ 
Munds, and of conMqusnce foim u many keys 
Ot lones; and, as each of time lonei is luacep- 
tible of the m^or oi iDioor mode, music may be 
composed in iwenly-fout mode*. Nay, in ihe 
manoer of writing music, there are even thirly- 
four poisible modes; bul in practice ten are ex- 
cluded ; which, when Ihoroughly eiamiaed, are 
nothing biit a repetition of the other ten, under 
relation) much more difficult, in which all the 
chords must cliao^ ibeir names, and where it 
must cost any one some trouble to know what be 
13 about. Such is the majoi mode u{>on a note 
roiled above its natural pitch by a aemilone, and 
tlie minor mode upon a note depressed by a 
semitone. The composer does not alwaya coo- 

which be has begun an air ; bul, whether lo alter 
the expression or inlroduce variety, modes and 
keys are frequently changed, according to the 
■nido^ of haimnny; yet always returning lo 
thoM which baie been first heard ; this ii called 
modulation. Thence arises a new division of 
modee into such as are principal and such a^ are 
relutirei ibe principal is thai in which the piece 
begins and ends ; the relative latxles are such as 
the composer interweaies with the principal in 
the flow of the harmony. Others have proposed 
a third species, which they call n mixed mode, 
because il participates the modulation of both 
the others, or rather because it is composed of 
them; a mixture which ihey did not reckon an 
inconveniency, but rither an advantage, as il in- 
creues the rariely aod giveR the composer a 
^ater latitude bolh in air and harmony. Tliis 
new mode, nol being found by the analysis of ibe 
three chords, like tbe two former, is not deter- 
mined, like ihem, by harmonies essential lo the 
mudi',but by an entire scatewhich is peculiarto 
itself, as well in riiingas descending ; bo thai, in 
the two modes above-mentioDed, the scale it in- 
vestigated by the chords, and in this toixed mode 
the chords ate investigated by the scale. Tlie 
following notes eibibii the form of Ibis scale in 
succession, as well rising as descending, mi fa 
sol la si ul re mi. Of which the essential difTcr- 
enca is, as to the melody, in the position of the 
two semilones; of whit^ the first it found be- 
tween ihe firsl and the second note, and the lasl 
between Ihe fifth and sixth ; and. with respect 
to the harmony, the diflerenoe consists in this, 
thai upon ils tunic it canica a tlurd minor in 
the begmning, and major in ending, in the ac- 
coiapaniment of Ibis scale, as well in rising as 
descend mg. 

MOITEL, n.i.kr.a. > Yt.moielt.modderl 
Mo[)'tl.LER,n.(. 1 Lai. modului. Out- 

ward rrprcNnlatioo ; pattern; mould i repre- 
sentation : lo model is to shape after a patlem; 
mould ; form : a modeller, one who plans, con- 
InvF*, or *lmpci tbe outward forms of things. 



I'll draw the rotm and nwilil of oar baltU; 
Limit Etuh leader to liii Mveral charge. 
And pan io jutl piapoiliou out imall strength. 




Englniid '. nisdrl Id thy inward grsatuess. 

Like little body with a mighly heart. la. 

They cannot see Bin in those means theyiise, with 
intent to n-fomi to their mailiU whal lliey call reli- 
gion. King Charla. 
When they come la modtl heaven, 

Aod calculate the sun. how (hey will wield 

The migbly franw. VUlgii'i Panuliie Un. 

Onr great modtUm of gardens have Iheii msga- 
ucies d( plants lo dispose of. Bftetaiut. 

Yoa have the mmirli of several ancient lemplcs, 
though the temples and l)ie gods ue periihed. 

Aiiim. 

Tbe gDvemmeni li wialtlUiI aSar Ibe samenaaner 
with (hat uf the Caaloas. as much at so small a co[r» 
muoity Can imitate ihuse of so large in exteat. 



Model Is particularly used m building, for 
an artificial patlern made of wood, stone, plasler, 
or other matter, with all its parts and propor- 
tions, for the belter conducting and execuling 
some great work, and lo give an ideaof theeflect 
il i»ill have in large. In all great buildings, it is 
much the suresi way to make^a model in relievo, 
and nol lo trust to a bare design or diaught. 
There are also models for ibe buildin? of ships, 
kr., and for extraordinary staircases, &c. Tliey 
also use models in painUiig and sculpiare; 
whence. In the academies, ihey give the term 
model lo a naked roan, disposed in several pos- 
tures, to afford an opportunity lo Ihe scholars to 
design bim in varioui views and aiiiludes- 

Models, in imitation of any natural or artificial 
suhslauce, are most usually made by means of 
moulds composed of plasler of Paris. For the 
purpo-ie of making these moulds, this kind of 
plaster is much more fit than any other suhslance, 
on accounl of the power it has of absorbing 
water, and soon condensing into a hard sub- 
stance, even after it has been reiidered so thin as 
lo be of the consistence of cream. This happens 
in a shorter or longer time as the plasler is of a 
better or worse quality; and lis ^ood or bad 
properties depend very much upon its age, lo 
which, therefore, particular regaid oiigbt to be 
had. It is sold m the shops at veiy difierenl 
prices; the finest being made use of for casti, 
and the middling sorts for moulds. Il may be 
very easily colored by almost any kind of powder 
excepting what contains analkanne salt; for this 
would chemically decompose the substance of it, 
and render it useless- A very considerable quan- 
tity of chaJk would also render it soft and useless, 
bill lime hardens il to a great degree. The ad- 
dition of common size will. likewise render it 
much harder than if mere water is made use of. 
In making either moulds or models, however, 
Ihe mixture must nol be made loo thick at first; 
for If this is done, and more water added to thin 
il, Ihe composition must always prove brittle and 
oT a bad quality. Tbe particular inannbr of 
making model), or casts, as ihey are called, de- 
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pends on the form of the subject to be taken, lifted without breaking. After the mould Is con- 
Tbe process is easy where the parts are elevated stnicted it must be seasoned with linseed oil, 
only in a slight degree, or where they form only litharge, Ice. ; and when the mould b cast it 
a right or obtuse angle with the principal surface is to be separated from the model by means of a 
from which they project ; but where the parts small mallet and chisel. The eyes, which are 
project in smaller angles, or from curves inclined necessarily shown closed, are to be carved, so 
towards the principal surface, the work is more that the eye-lids may be represented in an ele- 
difficult. This observation, however, holds good yated posture ; the nostrils hollowed out ; and the 
onlv with regard to hard and inflexible bodies ; back part of the head, from which, on account 
for such as are soft may often be freed from the of the hair, no mould can be taken, must be fi- 
mould, even . though they have the shape last nished according to the skill of the artist. - The 
mentioned. The moulds are to be made of edges of the model are then to be neatly smoothed 
various degrees of thickness, according to the off, and the bust ftxed on its pedestal. 
site of the model to be cast; and may be from When models are made of^such large objects, 
half an inch to an inch, or, if very large, an inch that the model itself must be of considerable 
and a half. Where a number of models are to size, it is vain to attempt making it in the way 
be taken from one mould, it is necessary to have above described. Such models must be con- 
it of a stronger contexture than where only a structed by the hand with some soft substance, 
few are required. as wax, clay, putty, &c.; and, it being necessary 
Models of Livnro Persons. Besides the to keep all the proportions with mathematical 
models which are taken from inanimate bodies,' exactness, the construction of a single model 
it has been frequently attempted to take the exact of this kind must be a work of great labor 
resemblance of people while living, by using and expense, as well as of time. A beautiful 
their face as the original of a model, whence to model was made, in wood, of the New Town of 
take a mould ; and the operation, however disa- Edinburgh, before it was begun to be built. A 
greeable, has been submitted to by persons of model was also made of a bridge over the Neva, 
the highest ranks in life. A considerable difB- of uncommon strength as well as elegance. But, 
culty occurs in this, however, by reason of the df all the models which have been undertaken 
person's being apt to shrink and distort his fea- by human industry, perhaps the most remarka- 
tures when the liquid is poured upon him ; nei- ble is that which was constructed by general 
therishealtogetherwithoutdanger of suffocation Pfiffer, to represent the mountainous parts of 
unless the operator well understands his business. Switzerland. It was composed of 142 compart- 
To avoid tiie former inconvenience it will be ments, of different sizes and forms, respectively 
proper to mix the plaster with warm instead of numbered, and so artfully put together that they 
cold water, by which mean.^ the person will be could be separated and replaced with the greatest 
under no temptation to shrink ; and, to prevent ease. The model itself was twenty feet and a 
any danger ot a fatal accident, the following me- half long, and twelve broad, and formed on a 
thod is to be practised : — Having laid the per- scale which represented two English miles and 
son horizontally on his back, the head must first a quarter by an English foot; comprehending 
be raised by a pillow to the exact position in part of the cantons of Zug, Zurich, Schweitz, 
which it is naturally carried when the body is Underwalden, Lucerne, Berne, and a small part 
erect ; then the parts to be represented must be of the mountains of Glarus ; in all, an extent of 
very thinly covered over with nne oil of almonds country of eighteen leagues and a half in length 
by a painter's brush ; the face is then to be and twelve in breadth. The highest point of 
first covered with fine fluid plaster, beginning at this model, from the level of the centre, which is 
the upper part of the forehead, and spreading it the lake of Lucerne, was about ten inches ; and 
over the eyes, which are to be kept closed, yet as the mostelevated mountain represented therein 
not so strongly as to cause any unnatural wrin- rises 1475 toises, or 9440 feet, above the lake of 
kles. Cover then the nose and ears, plugging Lucerne, at a gross calculation, the height of an 
first up the meatus and torii with cotton, and inch in the model was about 900 feet. The 
the nostrils with a small quantity of tow rolled whole was painted of different colors, in such a 
up, of a proper size, to exclude the plaster. Du- manner as to represent objects as they exist in 
ring the time that the nose is thus stopped, the nature. So minute also was the accuracy of the 
person is to breathe through the mouth : in this plan that it comprised not only all the moun- 
state the fluid plaster is to be brought down low tains, lakes, rivers, towns, villages, and forests, 
enough to cover the upper lip, observing to leave but every cottage, bridge, torrent, road, and even 
the rolls of tow projecting out of the plaster, every path. The principal materials employed 
When the operation is thus far carried on, the in the construction of this extraordinary model 
plaster must be suffered to harden ; after which were a mixture of charcoal, lime, clay, a little 
the tow may be withdrawn, and the nostrils left pitch, with a thin coat of wax ; and it was so 
free and open for breathing. The mouth is then hard that it might be trod upon without damage, 
to be closed in its natural position, and the plas- It was begun in 1766, when the general was 
ter brought down to the extremity of the chin, about fifty years of age, and employed him till 
Begin then to cover that part of the breast which August 1785; during all which long space of 
is to be represented, and spread the plaster to the time his task was not only most laborious, but 
outsides of the arms and upwards in such a man- even dangerous. He raised the plans with his 
ner as to meet and join that which is previously own hands on the spot, took the elevation of 
laid on the face : when the whole of the mass has mountains, and laid them down in their several 
acquired its due hardness it is to be cautiously proportions. In the prosecution of this employ- 
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meni he was twice airesled as a spy ; aiiJ, in 
the popular cantons, was frequently forced to 
vock by moonlight, in order lo atold the jea- 
lousy of the peasants, who imagined that their 
liberty would be endangered should such a plan 
of their country be taiu^n. Being often obliged 
to remain on the lops of some of the Alps, where 
no provisions could be procured, he took along 
with him a few milch goats. When any part was 
finished lie sent for the people residing near the 
spot, and desired iliero to enamine each moun- 
tain with accuracy, to see whether it corres- 
ponded, as far as the smallness of the scale would 
admit, wiili lis natunt appearance ; aird then, by 
frequently retouching, he corrected thf 'leficien- 
cie«. Even after the model was finished he con- 
tinued his Alpine expeditions with the same 
ardor as ever, and with a degree of vigor that 
would faligiie a much younger person. All hid 
elevations were taken from the level of the lake 
of Lucerne : which, according lo Sanssure, is 
1408 feet above the level of the .Mediterranean. 

Id painting this is the name given to a manor 
woman who is procured lo exhibit him or her- 
self io a state of nudity for the advantage of the 
students. Tliese models are provided in all 
academies and schools for painting, and it is 
cuilORuuy for the students who have acquired a 
tolerable uie of the pencil lo be introduced lo 
this kind of study, and urged to elertion and 
emalalion in it. By this means the details and 
proportions of the human shape, the play of the 
muscles, the varieties of expression, &e., are 
displayed and inculcated far belter than by any 
course oF lectures or any study of former works. 
The lerm model is. however, at the same lime 
extended lo the great masters and to their admi- 
rable performances, and it is clear that the en- 
larged meaning we first applied to it fully war- 
raun such an extension. 

It ii desirable that the living models u^ed in 
an academy,or even in aprivate painting room, 
should be changed as frequently as possible, or 
the student is in danger of filing into man- 
nerism. MiUin speaksofa model, of the name 
of Ueschamps,who did duty in ihis w^ upwards 
of forty years in the academy at Paris, and 
grows quite facetious in alluding to the facility 
with which this person's form and features might 
he reco]{niied, ia every variety of subject or of 
expression, in all the paintings of the students of 
thit period. 

MODENA, a duchy of Italy, extending be- 
tween the Po and the Appennines, which bound 
it Borthand south; or from long. 9" S4' to 11° '20' 
E.,andfromlat.M''e'to44°55'N. Itisbound- 
ed eait by the slates of the church, and west by 
Parma, aad is an inland tract of country, eighty- 
four miles ia Length, with a medium breadth of 
Iwenty-fivB. The territory, strictly speaking, 
consists ddIj of the six districts of Modena, 
Iteggio, Mirandota, Correggio, Carpi, and Navel- 
lara ; but the principality of Massa and Cairaia 
will by law revert, on the death of its present 
so*erei)ni, to the house of Modena. The extent 
and population of the fit districts of Modena 
Proper is 1740 square miles, with 332,000 in- 
hahitanls; Massa and Carrara is 330 square 
milw, wilh 38,000 inhabitinls. Total 2060 



square miles, and 370,000 inlmhllanls. The 
cliief towns are Modena, having 20,000 inliabi- 
ta.nts; Reggio 13,300; Massa 10,000; Miran- 
doUBiOO; Navellara 4100 ; Correggio 3500. 

The country is one gently undulating plain, 
rising into considerable elevations, but not moun- 
tainous, except in the southern provinces, where 
it is traversed by the Appennines. Its rivers 
are the Po, the Croslolc, the Panaro, and the 
Secchia, and a number of small tributary streams 
ar^d rivulets. The climate is beautifully mild and 
clear, and the soil rich and fruitful, except in the 
higher districts, in com, nine, olives, mulberry- 
trees, hemp, and pasturage, but the corn raised 
is not equal to the consumption. Cattle 
are reared in large numbers ; bees likewise are 
objects of attention ; but the chief article of cul- 
ture and manufacture is silk. The other manu- 
factures consist of canvas, leather, paper, and 
glass. The best marble of Italy is found at Cai^ 
rara, and a kind of mineral oil (olio di fossa) in 
various subterraneous cavities ; also amber and 

This duchy forms a small independent slate, 
possessed in full sovereignly by the archduke 
of Eite. The revenue is £140,000 sterling,and 
the regular troops 1500 men. The family is one 
of the most ancienl in Europe. In 1796 the 
duke was expelled by the French, and soon 
after resigned bis claims in favor of his son-in- 
law the archduke Ferdinand of Austria. In the 
treaty of Campo Fomiio, the Modenese posses- 
sions were incorporated with the Cisalpine re- 
public, and the archduke received as an indem- 
nity ihe Brisgall and Ortenall in Suabia. In 
IB14 the congress of Vienna restored to the arch- 
duke Francis of Este the territory of Modeoa, 
wilh the limits which it had before the peace of 
Campo Formio ; and gave lo his mother, the 
archduchess Maria Beatrix, the duchy of Massa 
and principality of Carrara, lo revert, on the 
death of the archducbesa, lo her son. 

Modena, the capital of the above duchy, 
is situated in a delightful valley between the 
Panaro and Secchia. It has a citadel, and is 
sarrounded with ramparts, which together how- 
ever have little strength. Tlie houses are well 
built, and the streets clean and regular. The 
finest is the Strada Maestra, but almost all of 
them are bordered with arcades. The popu- 
lation is about 20,000. The best public build- 
ing is the ducal palace, situated in a large 
square. The cathedral is a mean Gothic build- 
ing, only remarkable for its marble tower, said 
to be one of the highest in Italy. The other 
churches claim little attention, with Ihe excep- 
tion of those of Si. Vicenio and St. Agostino. 
The college is spacious and handsome ; its 
li hrary containing about 80,000 volumes, among 
which are many tare editions of the blleenth 
ceotury, and several valuable MSS. The travel- 
ler finds here better inns and baths than In most 
other places in Italy. The trade is not consider- 
able. It is twenly-lwo miles W. N.W. of Bo- 
logna, and thirty E. S. E. of Parma. 

MOD'ERATE,iui;.&.i;.ii.-j Fr. modcrl ; 

Mod'eratelt, odf. f Ital. inoi/fruto; 

Mod'ehaTesESS, n. I. 1 Lat. modcralia. 

MoD'EH*Ton. .) Temperate; so- 
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"ber; qualified; reasonable; mild; not in an corraptiouofhodiernus, 'vel potius ab adTeiMo 

.extreme: hence to regulate; restrain; pacify; lyiodd, modernus, ut d <iie diurnus/ Late; ve- 

.qualify ; repress : the udv, & n. |. corresponding : cent ; arising in late time : Shaksp^re uses it 

a modemtor is a person who acts with a view to for vulgar, common t as a substantive it is chiefly 

calm or restrain others; and particularly one used in the plural, for those who live or have 

who presides with this view at a disputation or lived in recent times : to modernise is to adapt 

discussion. something ancient to modern form or usage : a 

Sound sleep cometh of moderate eating, bat pangs modernism is something unduly modem or un- 

. of the belly are with an insatiable man. classical, being itself ^ a modernism' of Swift's : 

Ecelju. xzxi, 20. modernness, lateness ; novelty. 

With equal measure she did moderate * j # • j i*t . 

The strong extremities of their rage. Spenser, Tnfles, such as we present modom ^n«^^/^al. 

Was it the purpose of these churches, which abo- . ohaAtpeare, 

lished all popish ceremonies, to come back again to l He justice, 

the middle^int of evenness and modoration ? With eyes severe and heard of formal cut, 

Hooker ^^1 ^^ ^"^^ *^^^ ^^d modom mstances. Id. 

There's not so much left as to furnish out ' ^ ^^ ^^ a^^if ^. "f L^T?^ ^"^"^ ^ ^ 

A moderate table. ShUupeaxe, Timon of Athom. ^'^ ^nters, that have labouied in natural magic. 

Sometimes the moderaioruixaon troublesome than J*ve noted a sympathy between the sun and certain 

the actor. Bacon'e Eoeay. *«^- ^ . . . .. . ^ ^*^- 

Sorrows, because they are lingering guesu. I will ^Thcje are modem* who. with a slight variation, 

entertain but moderately ; knowing, that the more adopt the opinion of P ato. Boy/e on Oloure, 

they are made of. the bngcr they wSl continue, ^ The glonous narallels Uicn downward bnng 

•^ o rf j^ Uedl. * ** modem wonders, and to Briuun s king. 

Equally inured „ u u _j * r u j ^"^' 

By mod^tion either state to bear. , Some by old words to fame have made pretence ; 

Prosperous or adverse, mton'e Paradise Lost. AntienU in phrase, mere modome m their sense ! 

Angling was, after tedious study, a cabner of un- « .... , , . , . P«P«. 

qmet thoughts, a moderator of passions, and a pro- Scribblers send us over their trash m prose and 

«irer of contentedness. Walton. ▼««?• ^»^ abommable curtadings and quaint mo- 

How does Philopolis seasonably commit the op- derniems. Swift. 

ponent with the rwpondent, like a long-practised ^^ th»» P?^ of our work, where capnce has long 

moderator? More» wantoned without control, and vanity sought praise 

Each nymph but moderately fair, ' ^? petty reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed 

Commands with no less rigor here. WaUer. ^^^ » scholar s reverence for anUquity. I have at- 

More moderate gifts might have prolonged his tempted a few alterations,, and among these perhaps 

^2te o « « t}ie greatest part is from the modem to the ancient 

To6 early fittwl for a better state. Dryden. pracUce. Dr. Johnson's Prrfaoe to Dictionary. 

These are tenets which the moderatest of the Ro- MOITEST, adj. ^ Fr. modeste; ItaLSpan. 

manists will not venture to affirm. Smalridge. Mod'estly, adv. (and Port modesto; Lat. 

Ye swarthy nations of the tjrrid lone, Mod'esty, n. «. ( modestui, from modus. 

How well to you is this great bounty known ! Modesty-piece. 3 Strictly ; in the perfect 

l''^tT^'''P^''J?'^^l!^t^^J'''' ™ode Of right manner : chasti becoming ; mo- 

io tan your air. and moderate your Si^ies. ,^ 1 ^ ,. ,' ^ * . 

^ ^ Biackmon, derate; not forward, impudent, or presuming: 

A leaJ in things pertaining to Cod. according to modesty is opposed, therefore, both to arrogance 

knowledge, and yet duly tempei^ with candour and and looseness, or licentiousness of behaviour: 

prudence, is the true notion of that much talked . modesty-piece is defined in the extract, 

of. much misunderstood virtue, moderation. x^^jy cj^^not y^^ „^^ tljjnl^ to ha^e ^un^j 

_ . . ,. . Atterburii. ^^^ absolutely the best which the wit of man may 

By Its o&lringent quality it moderates the relaxing devise. Hooker. 

quality of warm water. A rlmthnot on Aliments. Resolve, me with all modest haste, which way 

Blood m a healthy state, when let out, its red jj^^u mightest deserve, or they impose this usage. 

part ahould congeal strongly and soon, in a mass ° '^ Shakspeare. 

moderately tough, and swim in the serum. Id. Mrs. Ford, the honest woman, the modest wife ; 

l^^i^odtratiompltcmg^n mv glory. ^y^^ virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to 

While tones call me whig, and whigs a toiy. her husband. Jd. 

_. , , , . ^^' Bid the cheek be ready with a blush 

Fixed to one part, but moderate to the rest Id. j^^^j^ „ morning, when she coldly eyes 

. A number of moderate members managed with so j^ youthful Phoebus, 

much art as to obtain a majority, in a thin house, ^ j^ TroOus and Cressida. 

for passine a vote, that the king's concessions were ^ 1^^ ^JH j^^^ ^i^ 

a ground for a future settlement. Swift. g^^ j 3^ doubtful of your modesties. 

The first person who sneaks when the court is set, Les^ over-eying of his odd behaviour, 

onens the case to the judge, chairman, or mo^or y^^ ^^^ \j^^ ^^^ „, j^^ 

of the assembly^ and gives his own reasons for his ^ "^ Shakspeare. 

^w?"i\ V i^ ^ '^ ' .^t"n True piety is m«i«rt, and stands not upon terms 

Whilst shame keens its watch, virtue is not wholly ^f reputation, in the business of God. Sp. Hall. 

extinguished from the heart, nor will Mocteratum be n _^ • i-i . j. 1 . . • •. 1 • 1 

utterfy exiled from the minds of tyrants. Burke. . ^^^^^ " ^^^^ ^"^a ^^^i' °'*' ^T""' '^ ^*°^ 

i^At^„„-, ... '_ . hard, but it is modest and useful. Jer. Taylor, 

MOIXERN, ad). & n. f.-\ Fr. moderne ; Her face, as in a nymph, displayed 

BtOD ernise, V. a. f Ital. Span, and Port. a fair fierce boy, or in a boy betrayed 

Mod'ebnism, n. ». i modemo ; barb. Lat. The blushing beauties of a modat maid. 

Mpi/ebnhbss, «.s. jfnodemfu§^ either a Dryden. 



During Ihe tut fnur vuin, ly 
Mtion, tli«n! Iiatu liun broughl inw Bred alvii 
miUiout iiBiling iti bulli 




(iii pupil mirht be lired wilh Idclnna : 
WhKh helped 10 iBOrtiFy bit piid*. 
Vd gave bim aot tha bean to cbido. & 
Of l»iiitiag more tbio of a lamb afraid; 



'Ciuru 



MODICA, a district a 



tonn of souihero the 



Tbe Diiiliile yirk a! i)ie bniail Iwam at white ti 
whirh fill upon iha |Hpcr. did, williout any conl 
of aliadnw to fKi^Jy i(, bccumeculuurtd oil over wKb 

e UDilarm culuur. tha color baiof; alwijt the lama 
in tha miadle of tbo paper a* at the edg». \(wi«i. 

If ibcae powara of cogitBiiau, Tolitlou and tenu- 

of it. it iK^t'tutily followi that itiej pioce»l from 
■ome coeilaliie aubituiFe, Bome incorpeieal ichabi- 
last iril^ia ut, wbich we call (pjrit. Brnilry. 

Ai the generality of meal-toailing;. wilh iU uveral 
•mnU/kalioiu, as to beef, mulloa, pulleli, &c., doet 
not luheie in auy one part of die jack ; to ncltber 
iloei coniciauiDeu, wiln in lereral model of UDsa- 
lion. inlelleclioD, volition, tic,, inhere in any one, 
ill from ibe mecbanical conpoiition of 



Sicily, ID the Val tli Nolo: tbe district, about 
thirty miles in length and leo in breadth, ocm- 
taioa five olhei good towns, and about gO,000 
inhabiiants. Jt hag an iodependent court of jus- 
tice. The town ia sJlualed on tbe river Soieli, 

and surrounded by tome of ihe most imposing ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^, ^^ ^^,^, 
scenery of tins beautiful island ; where the fruits orders. »nd «erve to mpport the 



MOUll/LON. Fr. modUhn; tax. nodlolai. 
A kind of bracket. 

The meiiiJfnu or dentelii make a noble shew by 

theii graceful projections. Spuluivr. 

Modi^ni, in aichilecCure, uc litlls brackats which 

often set under tne corinthiiiu and compoaiie 

•f the tar- 



of almost all climates mingie, and the com, tawsi or drip - this pa'ii mui. 
e abundant. lU manufactures ihe froai model, which is iha .1 



are cliiefly domestic, and the inliabitanis 
lar);ely connected wilh agricullure. They are 
snid lo amount to upwards of 30,000. It is 
Ihiny niles W.S W. of Syncum, and forty-fiva 
S, S. VV. of Catania. 

MOiyiCUM. Lat. modtcam. A small por- 
tion or pittance. 

What miidiniBtiQf wit he ulleni hisevasions have 
ears thus loDK. SAaibiHira. Traiia and Crtaiiin. 
Thouah hard their fate. 
A cniiie uT water, and an ear of corn, 
Vel Hill they grudged that modicuin. Drydta. 
ThDU|;h naluni weigh out ulenti, sad dispense 
To every maa his modicum of Muu, 
And eonvanitioa in iu bciur part 
May be Mietmed a gift, aod Dot an art. 
Yet mucJi depends, as in the tiller's toil, 
6a cullaie and the sawing of tlie tail. Caupn. 
MOlylFY,u.o. kt-.it.-) Fr. modifier, of 
Mooifi'ahle, or f LAt.moJoand^ircr*. 

MooiF'icAbLE, iH^*. (Tochangelhemode, 
Mooiticii'tion, ii.f. * external shape, or 
i]iialiiiesof uihing: heuce lo soften; to mode- 
rate; and, as a neuter verb, to exienualp : the 
adieciiTe and noun substantive follow these sig- 
niflutioiiB. 

Yet there is thai property in all letters, of aptness 
to be conjoined in tyllablei and words through the 
voluble inatioDi of the oigana, that they modify and 
K without appearing to diicon- 
Holdtr. 
' unun voice, and the te- 
} the organs of speech, 
ti of tbe alphabet, fonned by the motions of 



; distinguished from 

meter of the pillar ; 

1 ^oeral depends 



, adv. > f 
:s».n.t.i f. 



tbe proportion i 
an the diameter of the pillar, so ihe si 
of the nutdttiaut, as also tbe interval between them, 
ought to have due relation to tbe whole (abrick. 

MO'DISH, adj. 

Accordiii^ 
fashion, oi 
diahness is used for an afTectalion of the bshioi 

Bui you. perhaps, eipeel a inudiift feast. 
With atoonot songs, and wnntaa dancei graced. 

Urydta. 

Voiing children nhould not be much perpleied 

about putting off ihoir ball, and making legs norfuAlif. 

Hypocrisy, at tbe fashionable end of the town, is 

ver)' ififiereut from hypocrisy in the city ; the notfui 

hypociite eiideavoun to appear more vitioui than ha 

really is. the other kind of bypocrile more virtnoM. 

Addiioit't Sptctulff^ 

5I0DnE\lUS (Andrew Friohiu.), seCTetarj 
lo Sigismund Au;;uituc king of Poland, who ac- 
quired considerable reputation by his learning 
and works. He left the Itomish church, favor- 
ing tbe Lutherans and Anlilrinitanans, and 
look great paina to unite all Christian societies 
under the same communion. Grotius hiu placed 
iijm among the reconcilers of Ihe different 
scheme! ol religion. His principal work is en- 
titled lie llepuhlick Emendendft ; printed in 
1554. 



Of his gr^e 
fie modlfiashii tint Hvere decree, 
Th« keener (dge of battle to rebate. Drydn. 
After all this daacanting and nnriifying upon the 
matter, there is haiard on ibe yiolding ude. 

L'EJtrangr. 

It appears lo be more difBcolI to Conceive a dia- 

cincl, visible image in Ihe uniform, invariable es- 

of God. than in vsnoual; mailfimhU matter ; 



Mt^D-ULATE, I 

MonutA'tlg 

modulation is 
taony aflected ; 



/.lurin auuous ut a given 

y kvy, or Into concord r 

ihe act of doing this, or the har- 

a modulator he who laodulaies. 









■ lai 



Hill e: 



loTjIe. 



lodulatc the sound. 
Gmc'i fflwiiJigie. 
The speech, as it is a sound resulting from tha 
madulatian ol tbe air. has most affinity lo the spirit, 
but. as it i> utiered by the tongue, has immediaie rag- 
nation with Iha body, and so is the fittest initninwDl 
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lo manage a commerce between the invisible powers we pass, and that into which we enler. If ve 

and human souls cloathed in flesh. pass from a mode major, whether we ooondcr 

Gavemment of the Tongm. the fifth from tlie key as having the most simpk 

The number of the simple original minerals has relation with it except that of the octave, oi 

not been rightly fixed : the matter of two or more whether we consider it as the first .sound whiok 

kinds being mixed together, and, by the different pro- enters into the harmonics of the same kef^vc 

portion and fnodulation of that matter variously diver- ghall always find that this fifth, which is the ds- 

sified. have been reputed aU different kinds. ^j^^j ^f ^1,^ ^^ ^^ ^^e chord upon which 

If oodtcard. - ' - - - «^ 

The 
faithful 

tication. ' "^ hVrham' makes also one of its own peculiar kej, of wbick 

Could any person so modulate her voice as to de- it is the fundamenUl sound. There is then t 

ceive so many? Broome connexion between these two chords. Beside^ 

Innumerous songsters in the freshening shade, that same dominant carrying, as well as the 

Their modutatums mix, mellifluous. tonic, a perfect chord major upon the principle 

Thomson i Seaiont, of resonance, these two chords arc only difieretf 
Echo propagates around one from the other by the dissonance, wtich, 

Each charm of m«ii«(at€d sound. Anon, pagsinp from the key to the dominant, is the 

Modulation, in reading. See Reading. sixth superadded, and when reascending fromtbe 

Modulation, in music, is susceptible of dominant to the key is the seventh. Now thew 
several different significations. It frequently two chords, thus distinguished by the dissonance 
means no more than an air, or a number of mu- which is suitable to each, by the sounds which 
sical sounds properly connected and arranged, compose them when arranged in order, fena 
Thus it answers to what Mr. Malcolm under- precisely the octave, or the diatonic scale, which 
stands by the word tune when he does not ex- we call a gammut, which determines the mode, 
pressly treat concerning the tuning of instruments. This series of the key, altered only by a sharps 
Thus likewise it expressesthe French word chant; forms the scale belonging to the mode ofthedo- 
for which reason, in music, the one word is often minant ; which shows how striking tlie analogy 
expressed by the other. But the precise and is between these two tones, and gives the easiest 
technical acceptation to which it ou'^ht to be opportunity of passing from one to the other hy 
confined is the art of composing melody or har- means of one single alteration alone. The mode 
mony agreeably to the laws prescribed by any then of the dominant is the first which preseots 
particular key, that of changing the key, or of itself after that of the key in the order of modo: 
regularly and legitimately passing from one key lations. The same simplicity of relations which 
to another. we find between a tonic and its dominant is like- 

Modulation, says Rousseau, is properly the wise found between the same tonic and its sub- 
manner of ascertaining and managing the modes; dominant : for that fifth, in ascending, which is 
but at this time the word most frequently signi- formed by the dominant with the tonic, is 
fies the art of conducting the harmony and the likewise formed by the sub-dominant in de- 
air successively, through several modes, in a scending : but that subdominant does not fonn 
manner agreeable to the ear, and conformed to a fifth with the tonic, except by inversion ; it is 
rules. If the different modes be produced by directly a fourth if we take that tonic below, ai 
harmony, thence likewise must spring the laws it ought to be ; and which fixes the degree of 
of modulation. These are simple in conception, their relations : for in this sense the fourth, whose 
hut difficult in practice. To modulate properly ratio is as 3 to 4, immediately follows the fifth, 
in the same tone it is necessary, 1. To run whose ratio is as 2 to 3. So that, if that sub- 
through all the sounds of it in an agreeable air, dominant does not enter into the chord of the 
frequently repeating the sounds most essential to tonic, in return the tonic enters into its perfect 
it, and dwelling upon these with the most re- chord. For let ut mi sol be the chord of the 
markable emphasis ; that is to say, that the chord tonic, that of the sub-dominant shall be^^ latit: 
containing trie sensible notes, and that of the thus it is the ut which here forms the connexion, 
tonic, should frequently be heard in it, but under and the two other sounds of this new chord, are 
different appearances, and obtained by different exactly the two dissonances of the preceding, 
procedures to prevent monotony. 2. That re- Besides we need not alter more sounas for this 
poses or cadences should only be established new mode than for that of the dominant; they 
upon these two chords : the greatest liberty, how- are both in the one and the other quite the same 
ever, which ought to be taken with this rule is, chords of the principal mode, except one. Add 
that a cadence or repose may be established on a flat to the sensible note si or B, and all the 
the chord of the subdominant. 3. In short that notes in the mode of k/ or C will serve for that 
none of the sounds of the mode ought ever to be of/a or F. The mode of the sub-dominant then 
altered; for without quitting it we cannot intro- is scarcely less analogous to the principal mode 
duce a sharp or a flat which does not belong to than that of the dominant. After having made 
it, nor abstract any one which in reality does use of the first modulation in order to pass from 
belong to it. But, passing from one mode to a principal mode ut or C, to that of the domi- 
another, we must consult analogy, we must con- nant sol or G, we are obliged to make use of the 
sider the relations which a kj»y bears to the other second to return to the principal mode : for, if 
notes in the series, and to the number of sounds sol or G be the dominant in the mode of ut or 
common to both the modes, that from which C, «/ is the subdominant in the mode of wl: 
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. Ihu» one or iliete iLoduIatioiis it no leas iieces- 
Mry Ihaii the other. The third sound which en- 
ters iDlolhechord of the Ionic ia that of the third 
.fermed by iia medianl ; and aAer the preceding 
it is likeviiie the most simple of relations, jj). 
■Here then is a oew modulation wliich presents 
ittelf, and which is so much the rnore analogous, 
because two of the sounds of the principal ionic 
enter likewise into the minor chord of its medi- 
■Dt : for, the former chord being ul mi lol, the 
tatter must be mi lol si, where it may be per- 
ceived that mi and n>( are common. But what 
renders Ibis modulation a little more remote is 
the number of touuds which are necessary lo be 
■Itered, even for the minor mode, which is most 
anilable to this mi. 

Rousseau, in hii Musical Dictionary, has 
^ven the formula of a scale both for the major 
mnd minor; now, by applying this formula lo 
She minor mode, we find nothing in reality but 
Ae fourth sound _fa heightened by a sharp in 
■Kending ; but in rising we find two others which 
■le itliered, viz. the principal tonic ut, and its 
' wcond rr, which here becomes a sensible note; 
it is certain that the alteration of so many sounds, 
■nd particularly of the tonic, mnst remove the 
node and wgaken the analogy. If we should 
^OTett the third as we have inverted the fifth, 
■nd take that third below the tonic on the sixth 
Bote ttt which ought here to be called a sutvme- 
diant, or the mediant betow, we shall form upon 
this note la a modulation more analogous lo the 
fidncipal lone than ihal of mi; for, nsthe perfect 
cbord of this sub-mediani is la uJ mi, there once 
more we find, as in that of the mediant, two of 
&e sounds which enter into the chord of the 
Ionic, viz. til and mi : and moreover, since the 
tcale of this new key is composed, at least in de- 
•eending, of the same sounds with that of the prin- 
cipal key ; and since it has only two sounds altered 
in ascending, i. e. one fewer than the series of 
fte mediant, it follows that the modulation of 
tiiia siilh note is preferable to that of the medi- 
ant; and by so much (he more ihat there the 
principal tonic forms one of the sounds essential 
Id the mode ; which is more proper for approxi- 
maling the idea of the modulation. The mi 
may afterwards follow. Here then are four 
•ounds, mija tol la, upon each of which we may 
IDodnlate in passing from the major mode of ur. 
tU KoA ti remain, which are the two harmonics 
of the dominant. This last, as being a sensible 
note, cannot become a tonic by any proper mo- 
dulation, at least it cannot immediately become 
one : this would be an abrupt application of 
ideas too much opposed to the same sounds, and 
would likewise be to give it a harmony luo re- 
mote from the principal sound. As to the second 
Dole, re, we may likewise, by favor of a conso- 
nanl procedure in the fundamental base, modu- 
late upon it in a third minor; but this must 
only be continued for an instant, that ihe audi- 
ence may not have time to forget the modulation 
«f «(, which is itself altered in that place ; 
Mberwise, instead of returning immediately to 
■t. we must pats through intermediate modes, 
where we must run great haiird of ilevialion, 
Sy following the same analogies we may modu- 
late in the following order, to make our eii( 

V, -.. 



from a minor mode: first upon the mediant, 
afterwards th^ dominant, next the lub-dominant, 
then the sub-mediant, or sixth note. Tlie mode 
of each of these accessory keys is determined 
by its mediant taken from the principal sound. 
For instance, issuing from the major mode of »( i 
lo modulate upon its mediant, we render the 
mode of ihat mediant minor ; because lol, the 
dominant of die principal sound, forms a third 
minor with thai mediani, which is mi. On the 
contrary, in our egress from the minor mode ot 
la, we modulate upon its mediant ul in the major 
mode ; because mi, the dominant of the tone 
whence we issue, forms a third major with the 
key of thai inlo which we enter. See. These 
rules, comprehended in one general formula, 
impart, that the modes of ihe dominant and of 
the sub-dominant are like that of the tonic, and 
Ihat the mediant and the sixth note require s 
mode opposed. We must, however, remaiit, 
ihat by the right which we have of passing from 
the major to the minor, and vice versft, upon the 
same key, we may likewise change ihe order of 
modes from one key to another: but, whilst we 
thus remove from the natural modulation, vre 
must presently think of our return; for it is a 
general rule that every piece of music ought lo 
terminate in that key with which it began. In 
his Musical Dictions^, plaie B, figs. S and 7, 
Rousseau has collected, in Ino examples, which 
are very short, all ihe modes to which we may 
immediately pass ; the first in passing from tM 
major mode, and the second from the minor. 
Each note indicates a particular modulation ; and 
the i^lue of the notes in each example likewise 
shows Ihe relative duration suitable to each of 
these modes, according lo its relation with the 
principal mode. Tliese immediate tninsitiom 
from, one mode to another furnish us with the 
means of passing by the same rules lo mode* 
sltll more remote, and from thence to return tq 
tlie principal mode, of which we should never ' 
losesight. But it is not sufficient (o know what 
course we ought lo pursue ; we must likewise be 
acquainted with the method of entering into iL 
A summary, therefore, of the precepts given in 
this department shall immediately follow. Id 
melody, to discover and introduce the modula- 
tion which we have chosen, nothing is necessary 
but to render perceptible the alterations which it 
causes in the sounds of thai mode whence we 
issue, lo make ihem proper for the mode into 
which we enter. Are we now in the major mode 
of utJ there needs no more than to sound the 
note fa sharp that we may discover the mode of 
the dominant ; ot a li flat, that we may show Ihe 
mode of the sub-dominant. Aflerwards we may 
run over the sounds essential to the mode in 
which we enler ; if it be well chosen our modu- 
lation will always be just. In harmony ihe diffi- 
culty is a little increased ; for, as it is necessary 
that the change of modes should be made al the 
same time throu[;h all Ihe parts, care must be 
taken of the harmony, and of ihe air, thai we 
may avoid pursuing difiereni modulations at Ihe 
same time. Huygens remarks, that the prabi- 
hiiion of two fifihs in immediate succession pro- 
ceeds upon this rule as its principal : in reali^ 
between two parts it is scarcely possible lo form 
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Lat. laodutui. A model, 
inl ill our language, 
poor siring lo iiay il by. 
^ .s be utwred : 



a number of jusl iiftlis in uninterrapled succes- 
licin without Opciatiag in l«o different model. 
All the possible modes of passing from one mode 
to another are reducible lu fice with respect to 
Uie major mode, and to four villi reapett to Ihe 
minor; which, in Ihe Musical Dictionary, plate 
B fig. 8, will b* found implied in a fundamental 
basis intended for each modulation. If there be 
any other moduhilion which cannot be resolved 
Into some one of these nine, unlets that modula- 
lion be enharmonic, it must infallibly be illegiti- 
inaie. See Mi;sic. 

MOD'Ul.E,n.i. 
The woid is redund: 

My heart halh one 
Which holdi but till uij cei 
And ihaa, all thii Ihou gee's 
And maJult a( coarouaded royalty. ShaJupforr. 

MO'DUS, n.s. Lat. modai. Strictly a mode; 
hut uied particularly for the compensation cr 
mode by which tithes, or an equivalent for Iheoi, 

Ooe tetriblt) ciRumitance of this bill, i> tumiii' 
iht lithe of Qai and hemp into whil the lawveri caU 
a mndiu. or a c«rtain sum in lieu of a tenth part of 
the piodoct. Swift. 

MOB, adj. Sax. ma. See Mo. More; a 
greater number. 

The chronicles of England mention no ™w than 
only ti« kingi bearing the name of Edward since tlie 
G(inc|uesl, tiienfore it cannot be there sbould be 
more. Hoolur. 

MOEHSEN [John Charles William), M. D., 
WM bom at Berlin in 172S, and studied at the 
universities of. fena and Halle. Takingthe de- 
gree of M. D. at Hie age of twenty, he returned 
to Berlin, and succeeded his grandfather, M. 
Hnrch, as physician lo the gymnasium of Joa- 
chim. In lT78hewal appointed physician to 
Frederick the Great, wliom he attended iu llie 
war of the Bavarian succession. He now became 
a member of various learned institutions, and 
in 1795 was chosen an associate of the royal 
academy of arts and sciences at Berlin. His 
death look place in Ihe same year. His works 
relate to Ihe history of medicine and its profes- 
sors, including De Medicia Equestria Dignitate 
omaiis, 1768, 4to. ; A Catalogue of a Collec- 
tion of Engraved Portraits of celebrated Physi- 
cians, 1771, 410. ; A Description of Medals or 
Jettons struck in honor of Physicians, with Me- 
moirs explaining the Coinage of Ihe AncienU, 
as connected with Medical History and Litera- 
ture, 1773, a vols. 410. ; and Remarkable 
Experiments to Determine the Utility of Ino- 
culation for the Small-Po», 1782, 8vo. 

MtERIS, a king of Egypt, the last of 300, 
who are said to have reigned between Menes and 
Sesostris. He ordered the kke to be dug which 
bears his name, and reigned sixty-eight years. 

MiERis, a celebrated artificial lake of Egypt, 
said lo hare been 230 miles in circumference, in- 
tended as a reservoir for the walets of the Nile 
during its emaordinary overflowings. There 
were two pyramids in it, one half of which lay 
under water. — Herndvl. lib. ii. c. 12. 

MOGADOR, or Mocoooit, so named from 
Kdi Mogodo!, an Arab saint, called also Suerali, 



e 1760, has ■ 
the houMi ^ 



a town of Morocco entirely built . 
a handsome appearance from the sea, the 
being of slone. XJke those of all Mahomeis 
lowQS, however, the streets are very narrow, and 
standing on a desert spot of saod nearly surround- 
ed by the sea ; the town has no water but what is 
brought from half a mile distance: for its vege- 
tables it is obliged to send from four to twelve 
miles. There are, indeed, two towns here ; one, 
which may more properly be called the citadel, 
containing Ihe cusiom-house, treasury, the resi- 
dence of the Alkaid, and the houses of the fo- 
reign merchants ; and an outer town lately inha- 
bited by the Jews who are not foreign merchants: 
but this pan of Mogador is also walled and for- 
tified. The houses of the foreign merchants aie 
spacious, having from eight lo twelve rooms on 
a floor, opening into a gallery which surrounds 
the house inside, and encloses an interior space, 
generally used as a warehouse. Tlie roofs are 
flat and serve as a walk in Ihe evening, far pre- 
ferable to those on Ihe ground, which present 
nothing butbarreuiiandsdrifiingbeftirc the wind. 
The port is within a little island a mile in circuit, 
and a quarter of a mile from the main; it l'sd 
only receive small vessels ; several good batteries 
defend its entrance. It is the emporium of the 
foreign, and indeed ofthe entire trade of Morocco, 
and has 10,000 inhabitants. 
The exports in 1804 were, 

lbs. 
Almonds . 6OO,0'>0 chiefly to Holland. 

Gum arabic . . 300,000 Holland and Kng- 



Becs' wax . . 200,000 Lcchorn.Marseilles, 

Cadiz and Lisbon. 

Olive oil . 60,000 Holland and Lisbon. 

Cow and calfskins. 120,000 London, Leehom, 



. 100,000 Holland and Mar- 
seilles. 
500 London. 
800 Holland. 
50,000 Ditto. 
35,000 London and Lis- 



Ostrich feathers 
Elephants' teeth . 
Pomegranate peels 
Dates , 

Anniseed 

Gingenceandfen-l 
iiel seed \ 

Tallow 



eooo Holland. 
2500 Ditto. 
ISOOTeneriffe. 



Besides gold-dust, mats, carpels, mules, and 
minor articles; total value £128,000. 

The Import) in the same year (including 
£25,000 ID Spanish dollars) amounted to 
£150,000 in ship timber, arms, ammunition, 
woollens, Imens, collons, lead, Irar iron, hard- 
ware, tea, sugar, spices, trinkets, &c. The port* 
with which Mogador principally irudes are 
London, Amsterdam, Leghorn, Lisbon, Cadii, 
and TenerilTe. Tlie population is estimated by 
Mr. .Tackson at 10,000. Long 9° 20' W., laL 
31= 50' N, 
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MOGULS, a celebrated nation of Asia, whoje 
conqueila were formerly most rapid and exlen- 
live. They deduce, we are lolil, their origin 
from Japhei, or, u they call him, Japhii, the ion 
of Noah. His son Turk, they lay, was the first 
king, or lihan, of thoie nation* afiHTwards Lnown 
by tlie leparate names of Turks, Tartar?, and 
Moguls; and the Tartars, especially, assert that 
their proper designation is Turks. To this 
prince i& aiiributed many of liioie inventions 
which barbarous natioris commonly ascribe to 
their first sovereigni. He was succeeded by 
Taunak ; in whose reign the whole posterity of 
Turk were diridrd into four large tribes, called 
the ordas of Erbt, Gialiar, Kaugin, Berlas or 
Perlai ; of which last came the famous Timur 
Beg, or Tamerlane. From this time to that of 
Alanta khan we meet with nothing remarkable. 
In his reign the Turks, being immersed in all 
kinds of luxury, universally apostailMd into ido- 
latry. Having two sons, Tartar and Mogul, he 
divided his dominions among them, and thus gave 
ri*e to the two empires of the Tartars and Mo- 
guls. 

The two nations had not long existed before 
they began to make war upon each other ; and, 
after long contention, II Khan, emperor of the 
Moguls, was totally overthrown by Siuniz Khan, 
emperor of the Tartars ; and so great was the de- 
feat ihai the Mogul 



nated. Only two of II Khan's fimily 
These were Kaian his youngest sod, ai 
his nephew, wno were both of an age, 



ived. 



had 



both been married the same year. These 
princes, with their wives, had been taken prison- 
en by Siuntz Khan, but made their escape to 
their own eonnlry. Here they seiied upon all the 
cattle which had not be'^n carried off by the T;<r- 
tan ; then, stripping some of the slain, they look 
their clothes, and retired into the n^ountains. 
They pasted several mountains without much 
dilficully ; but at last advanced to the foot of one 
exceedingly high, which had no way over it but 
a very small path made by certain animals, called 
in the Tartar language arehara. This path ihey 
made use of, though it was so strait (hat only 
one could pass at a time, and he was in the most 
imminent danger of breaking his neck at the 
lea^l false step. Having ascended the mountain 
on one s^de by (his path, ihey descended by the 
same on the other side ; and were agreeably sur- 
prised to Snd themselves in a most delightful 
met, intervpersed with rivulets and meadows, 
abounding with a vast variety of fruits, and en- 
closed on all aides by inaccessible mountains, so 
as 10 shelter them from all future pnrsuil* of the 
Tartars. Here they lived some time, and gave 
'his beantifil country the name of Irgana-kon, 
from its situation ; Irgana, signi^in^ in the old 
language of the Moguls, a valley, and Kon, a 
steep height. la process of time these two fami- 
lies very much increased. Kajan, whose poste- 
rity was the most namerous, called hisde«rendants 
Kajath but the people springing from Nagos were 
divided into (wo tribes ; Nagoster and Durlagan. 
These two Mogul princes and their descendants 
lived in (his place for nion; than 400 years; but 
the latter then Hnding it too narrow for them, 
meditated a return to the country whence their 



ancestors had been expelled. For some lime 

liawever ihey found tins impracticable, as the 
path that conducted their ancestors had long been 
destroyed. At last (hey discovered that one part 
of the high mountain above mentioned wis not 
very thick in a certain place ; and that it consisted 
of iron ore. Tothis, having first set fire to a layer 
of wood and another of charcoal, laid along (he 
foot of the mountdin, they applied seventy large 
bellows, and at lust melted the mountain in such 
a manner thai un opening was made, large 
enough for a loaded camel to pass; and through 
tilt* passage they all marched out. 

The Moguls, baring thus issued as it were from 
a new world, overthrew the Tartars in their turn; 
and continued lo be a very considerable nation, 
till the time of their great hero Temujin, after- 
wards called Jenghiz khan, whom they extol in 
the most extravagant maimer. It is difficult, 
however, to say how far llieir dominions extend- 
ed at this time. It seems certain that great part 
of (he va«t region now called Tarlary wa* (lien in 
a stale ofconsideniblecivilitation, and extremely 
populous, as mention is made of many citiea 
wliich the MuguU destroyed ; and the incredible 
multitudes whom they slaughtered show the 
populousness of the country. On the cast ibe 
country of (he Moguls and Tartars had the great 
desert which divides Tartary from China : on the 
west it had the empire of Karaim, founded by 
Mahmud Gaini; and on the south were the 
countrie) now named llindostan, Siam, Pegn, 
Tonquin, and Cochin-China. Tims it compr^ 
bended the east part of modern Tartary, and all 
Siberia. The whole region was divided among 
a great number of Aymacks, or tribes ; who had 
each one or more khars, according ai it was 
more or less numerous, or divided into branches. 
Among these, that of (he Karaites was the most 
powerlul; their pnnceaasumed the title of grand 
Klian. and the Moeuls were tributary to him; 
but, according lo the Chinese historians, both 
were tributary tn ibe emperor of Kitay or Kalay. 
China was divided into two parts: the nine 
southern provinces were then in the bands of the 
Chinese emperors of the Song dynasty, who kept 
their court at Hang-chew, the capital of the pro- 
aiuce of Che-kyang (see China}; tlie five north 
provinces, excepting part of Shensi, were possess- 
ed by the Kin, a people of Eastern Tariary, from 
whom are descended the Manchew Tarlars, at 
present master* of China. This vast dominion 
was named Kitay, and was divided into two 
parts: that which belonged to China was pro- 



of (he Moguls, Karaites, and other 
tribes, which are the subject of the present ar- 
ticle. The west part of the empire of Kitay was 
SiOBsessed by a Turkish prince, who had lately 
Qunded a new kingdom there, called Hya ; 
whose capital was Hya-chew, now Ninghya in 
Shensi, whence the kingdom look its name. On 
the west of Hya lay Tangut; a country of great 
extent, and formerly very powerful; but reduced 
to a low stale, and divided among many princes; 
some of whom were subject to the emperor of 
Haya, and others to the emperor of China. All 
Tarlary to the west as far as the Caspian S«a, 
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<with the greater part of Little Bukharia, which disorder. In this condition they were luddenly 
then passed under the general name of Turkeston, attacked and routed by Temujin ; after which an 
was subject to Ghurkhan, Khurkhan, or Kavar open war with Vang Khan took place. By this 
Khan ; to whom even the Gazni monarchs were quarrel almost all the princes of Tartary were 
tributary. This Ghurkhan had been prince of put in motion, some siding vrith Temujin, and 
the west Kitan or Lyau ; who, driven out of others with Vang Khan. But at last Vang Khan 
Kitay by the king, settled in little Bukharia, and was overthrown in a battle, where he lost 40,000 
the country to the north, where they founded a men; and was obliged to fly for refuge to a prince 
powerful state, about A. D. 1124. Thus the named Tayyan Khan, who was Temujin*s father- 
Moguls, properly so called, had but a very small in-law, and by whom he was ungenerously put 
extent of empire which could be called their own, to death. Temujin immediately began to sieze 
if indeed they had any, when Temuiin made his on his dominions, great part of which volun- 
appearance. This hero is said by the Tartars to tarily submitted ; but a confederacy was formed 
have been of divine origin, as his fiimily could be against him by a number of Vang Khan's tribu- 
traced no farther back than ten generations, the taries, at the head of whom was Jamuka, a prince 
mother of whom became pregnant by a spirit, who had already distinguished himself by his 
The names and transactions of his predecessors enmity to Temujin; and even Tayyan Khan 
are equally uncertain and unimportant ; but himself was drawn into the plot, through iea- 
he himself was born in 1163, and is said to lousy of his son-in-law's good fortune. But 
have come into the world with congealed blood Temujin was well prepared ; and in 1204 at- 
in his hands ; whence it was prognosticated that tacked Tayyan Khan, routed his army, killed 
he would be a great warrior, and obtain the vie- himself, and took Jemuka prisoner, whose head 
tory over all his enemies. This prediction, if he caused instantly to be struck off ; after which 
any such there was, Temujin most literally ^1- he marched against the other tribes who had con- 
filled, spired against him. Them he quickly reduced ; 
At the time of his father's decease, his subjects took a city called Kashim, where he put all to the 
amounted to between 30,000 and 40,000 fa- sword who had borne arms against him ; and re- 
milies; but of these two-thirds quickly deserted, duced all the Mogul tribes in 1205. Temujin 
and Temujin was left almost without subjects, now, having none to oppose him, called a general 
When only thirteen years of age, he fought a diet, to be held on the first day of spring 1206. 
bloody battle against these revolters : but either To this diet were summoned all the great lords, 
was defeated, or gained an indecisive victory ; both Moguls and Tartars ; and, in the mean 
so that he remained in obscurity for twenty- time, to establish good order in the army, he di- 
seven years longer. His good fortune at last he Tided his soldiers into bodies of 10,000, 1000, 
owed to the friendship of Vang Khan, who ruled 100, and ten men, with their respective officers, 
over a great number of Tartar tribes north of all subordinate to ^he generals, or those who 
Kitay, and was named Prester John among the commanded the bodies of 10,000 ; and these 
Europeans. This prince took Temujin under were to act under his own sons. On the day of 
his protection ; and, a rebellion being afterwards holding the diet, the princes of the blood and 
raised against himself, Temujin was made his great lords appeared dressed in white. Temujin, 
general, and the khan was kept in possession of dressed in the same manner, with his crown on 
his throne ; soon after which, Temujin subdued his head, sat down on his throne, and was com- 
the tribes which had revolted from himself, and plimented by the whole assembly; who confirmed 
treated them with the utmost barbarity. This the Mogul empire to him and his successors, 
happened in 1201 ; but Vang Khan, instead of adding all those kingdoms which he had suh- 
continuing the friend of Temujin, now became dued, the descendants of whose vanquished khans 
jealous, and resolved to destroy him by treachery, were deprived of all right or title to them ; after 
With this view he proposed a marriage between which he was proclaimed emperor with much 
Temujin*s son Juji and his own daughter, and ceremony. During this inauguration, a pre- 
another between Temujin's daughter and his own tended prophet declared that he came from God 
son. Temujin was invited by the Vang Khan to to tell the assembly that thenceforth Temujin 
celebrate this double marriage ; but, receiving should assume the name of Jenghiz Khan, or 
intelligence of his intention, he excused himself the most great Khan of khans ; prophecying 
to Vang Khan's messengers, and desired that also that all his posterity should be khans from 
the ceremony might be put off to some other generation to generation. This prophecy, which 
time. A few days after the departure of these was no doubt a trick of Temujin's, had a sur- 
messengers, Badu and Kishlik, two brothers, prising effect on his subjects. Jenghiz Khan, 
who kept the horses of ont of Vang Khan's tiaving now reduced under his su^ection all the 
chief domestics, came and informed Temujin wandering tribes of Moguls and Tartars, began 
that the grand khan, finding he had missed his to think of reducing those countries to the south 
aim, was resolved to set out instantly, and sur- and south-west of his own, where the inhabitants 
prise him next morning, before he could suspect were much more civilised that his own subjects, 
any danger. Temujin, on this, quitted his camp and the countries full of fortified cities. He 
in the night, and retired with all his people to began with the emperor of Hya, whose dominions 
•ome distance. He was scarcely gone when he invaded in 1209, who at last submitted to 
Vang Khan's troops arrived, and discharged an become his tributary. But in the mean time 
incredible number of arrows among the empty Jenghiz Khan himself was supposed to be tribu- 
tents; but finding nobody there, they pursued tary to the emperor of Kitay; who, in 1210, sent 
Temujin in such haste that they fell into great him an officer, demanding the customary tribute. 
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Thi) W3) reruwd with the utmost indignittloij, 
und B war commenced, which oaly endeil wiili 
the dissotulioD of itie empire of Kiuy. In 1216 
Jen;hii Khan rewlvsd to carry his arms west- 
ward, and therefore lell his general Muchull to 
pursue his coinjneits in Xiuy. In his journey 
westward hu overtlircw nn army of 300,000 
Tartai», who had revolted against hnu ; aod, in 
iai8, sent ambaisadon, desiringan allinnce with 
Mohammed Karaim Shah, emperor of Gaina. 
His ambassador was haughtily treated ; however, 
the alliance was concluded, but inon after broken 
tlirough the treachery of the Caznian monarch's 
Eubjecls. Tins brought on a war altended with 
the most dreadful devastations, anil which ended 
with the entire destruction of the empire of 
Karaim or Gazoa, as relaied under the arlicle 
GizNt. Af^er the reduction of Karaxm, port of 
tlie Moguls broke into Iran or Persia, where also 
they made large conquests, while others of their 
armies invaded Georgia and the countries to the 
west; all this time committing such enormities 
llial the Chiuese historians say both men and 
spirits burst with indignatioo. In 1325 Jenghii 
hhan returned to tlya, where he made «tar on 
tile i^mperor Ibi having sheltered some of his 
enemies. The erenl was, that the emperor was 
slain, and his kingdom conquered, or rather 
destroyed; which, however, was the last exploit 
of this most cruel contjueror, who died in 1227, 
as he marched to complete the destruction of the 
Chinese. 

At the death of Jeoghiz Khan tlie Mogul 
empire extended over a prodigious tract of 
country; being more thmlBOO leagues in length 
from east Id west, and upwards of 1000 in 
breadth from north to south. Its princes, how- 
ever, were still insatiable, and pushed on their 
conquests on all sides. Olkay was aeknowled^ 
emperor after Jenghiz Khan ; and had under his 
immediate goremmeDl Mogulestan (the country 
nf the Moguls properly so called), Kitay, and 
the countries eastward to the Tartarian Sea. 
Jagaiay his brother governed tmder him a great 
pan of the western conquests. The country of 
the Kipjacks, and others on the east, and north- 
easl, nortli, and north-west were governed by 
Butu ur Patu the son of Juji, who had been 
killed in the wan; while Tuli or Toley, another 
■on of Jenghiz Khan, had Khorassan, Persia, 
and what part of India was conquered. On the 
east side the Mogul arms were itill allended 
with lueceu ; not only the empire of Kitay, but 
the souihem part of China was conquered. On 
the west lide matters continued much in the 
samF way (ill 1294, when Ma^, or Menko, the 
fourth khan of the Moguls, who was afterwards 
killed *t a siege in China, raited a great army, 
which he gave to his brother llulaku, to extend 
hi 4 dominions westward. In 1255 he entered 
Iran, where he suppressed the Ismaelians or 
Awassins (see Assassins) ; and two years afttrr- 
werds he advanced lo Bagdad, which he look, 
and cruelly put the khalif lo death, treating the 
city with uo more lenity than the Moguls usually 
■reeled those which fell into their hands. Every 
thing was put to (ire and sword ; and in the city 
and ill iiei({hbourhood the number of slain, it is 
said, amounted to 1,600,000. The next yearhe 




iiicaded Syria; the city of Damascus was di>- 
livered up, and, as ii'made oo resistance, the 
inhaliitants were spared ; but Aleppo being takett 
by storm, a greater slaughter ensued there thaa 
had taken place at Bagdad, not even the children 
in their cradles being spared. Some cilies of 
this country re»(ilted in a year or two ader j 
but falling again into the hands of the Mogul*, 
they were plundered, and the inhahiiaois made 
slaves, or butchered without mercy. Hnlaku 
died in 1264. and at his death we may Hx Ih; 
greatest extent of the Mogul empire. It now 
comprehended ihe whole continent uf Asia, et . 
ceptiog part of Ilindostan, Siam, Pegu, Cucbin 
China, and a few countries of Lesser Asia, whicli 
had Dot been attacked by them ; and during alt 
these vast coiiquests no Mogul army had been 
conquered, except one by Jalnluddin. From 
this period, however, the empire began to du- 
el me- The ambition of the khans having 
prompted them to invade (he kui-idoms of Japan 
and Cochin-Cliina, ihey were miserably disap- 

Kinted in their attempts, and lost a great nuia> 
r of men. The same bad success attended 
them in Hindostan; and in a short lime this 
migbiy empire broke into several smaller ones. 
The goiernois of Persia, being of the faniily o 
Jenghii Khan, owned do allegiance to any su- 
perior; those of Tartary did the same. The 
Chinese threw olT the yoke ; and thus the cuiiti- 
nent of Asia wore much the same fiice that it 
had done before Jengliiz Khan be^an his con- 

The successors of Hulaku reigned in Persia 
till 1335; but that year Abusaid Khan, the 
eighth from llulaku, dying, Ihe affairs of Ihat 
country fell into confusion for want of a prince 
of the race of Jeaghiz Khan. The empire, 
therefore, was divided among a great oumber of 
petty princes, who fought against each other 
almost without intermission, till, in l369,Tiraur 
Bek, or Tamerlane, one of these princes, having 
conquered a number of others, was crowned at 
Uallih, with the pompous title of Saheb Karan ; 
that is, ' the emperor of the age, and conqueror 
of the world." As he had just before taken thai 
city, and destroyed one of ha most formidable 
nvaU, who had shut himnelf up in it, the new 
emperor began his reign with beheading some of 
the inhabitants, imprisoning others, huming 
ihcir bouses, and selling Ihe women and children 
for slaves. In I3T0 he crossed the Sihun, made 
war an the Geles, and atucked Kaiaim. Next 
year he granted a peace lo his enemies ; but, 
two years after, he again invaded the country of 
the Getes, and by the year 1379 had fully con- 
quered that country as well as Koraian ; and 
from that time he continued to extend his con- 
quests in much the same manner as Jenghit 
Khan hod done, though with less cruelty. In 
1387 he hod reduced Armenia, Georgia, and 
all Persia; the conquest of which last was com- 
pleted by tlie reduction of Ispahan, 70,000 of 
the inhabitants of which were slaughtered on 
account of a sedition. After the r^uetion of 
Persia, Timur lumed his arms northward and 
westward, subduine; all the countries to the Eu- 

K" rates. He took Uagdud, subdued Sytia, and, 
viiig ravaged great part of Russia, cetumed li> 
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Persia in 1396, where he splendidly feasted was obliged to fp into Persia, where affairs were 
bis whole army. In 1398 he invaded Hindos- in the utmost disorder by the misconduct of his 
tan, crossed the Indus on the 17th of Septem- son, whom he had appointed sovereign of that 
ber, reduced several fortresses, and made a vast empire. Timur soon settled matters ; afler 
number of captives. However, being afraid which he again set out on an expedition wesu 
lest, in case of any emergency, these prisoners ward, reduced many places in Georgia which had 
might take part with the enemy, he ordered his not submitted, and conquered Syiia. At the 
toldieis to put all their Indian slaves to death ; same time he quarrelled witli Bajazet the Tuikish 
and, in consequence of this inhuman order, more sultan, then busied in an enterprise against Co*- 
than 100,000 of these poor wretches were slaugh- stantinople. Bajazet had demanded tribute from 
tered in less than an hour. In the beginning of a prince who was under Timur s protection, and 
1399 Timurwas met by the Indian army, whom, returned an insulting answer to the Tartar am- 
after a desperate battle, he defeated with great bassadors, who were sent to him on that business, 
slaughter, and soon after took the city of Delhi, Timur, being an enthusiast in the cause of Ma- 
the capital of the country. Here he seated him- hometanism, and considering Bajazet as engaged 
self on the throne of the Indian emperors, and in the cause of heaven wnea besieging a Chris- 
bere the sharifs, kadis, and principal inhabitants tian city, was very unwilling to disturb him io 
of the city, came to make their submission, and so pious a work ; and therefore undertook 
begged for mercy. The tame elephants and several expeditions against the princes of Syria 
rhinoceroses likewise were brouglit to kneel be- and Georgia, io give the Turkish monarch Ume 
fore him, as they had been accustomed to do to to cool. Among other places he again invested 
the Indian emperors, and made a great cry as if Bagdad, which had cast off its allegiance ; and, 
they implored bis clemency. These war-ele- having taken it by storm, made such a dreadful 
phants, 120 in number, were, at his return, sent massacre of the inhabitants that 120 pyramids 
to Samarcand, and to the province where his were erected with the heads of the slain. In the 
SODS resided. After this, at the request of the mean time Bajazet continued to give fresh pro- 
lords of the court, Timur made a great feast ; at vocation, by protecting one Kava Yusef, a rob- 
which he distributed presents to the princes and ber, who had insulted the caravan of Mecca; 
principal officers. Delhi at this time consisted so that Timur at length resolved to make war 
of three cities called Seyri, Old Delhi, and upon him. Bajazet, foreseeing the danger of 
Jehan Penah. Seyri was surrounded with a wall ' bringing such a formidable enemy .against him- 
in form of a circle. Old Delhi was the same, self, asked pardon, by a letter, for what was 
but much larger, lying south-west of the other, passed, and promised obedience to Timur's will 
These two parts were joined on each side by a for the future. This embassy was graciously 
wall ; and the third, lying between them, was received ; and Timur returned for anttwer, that 
called Jehan Penah, which was larger than Old he would forbear hostilities, provided Bajazet 
Delhi. Penah had ten gates ; Seyri had seven, woold either put Kava Yusef to death, send him 
three of which looked towards Jehan Penah; this to the Tartar camp, or expel him out of his do- 
last had thirteen gates, six to the north-west, and minions. Along with the Turkish ambassadors 
seven to the south-east. Every thing seemed to he sent one of his own ; telling Bajazet that he 
be quiet, when, on the 12th of January 1399, would march into the confines of Antolia, and 
the soldiers of Timur, being assembled at one of there wait his final answer. Though Bajazet had 
the gates of Delhi, insulted the inhabitants. The seemed at first willing to come to an agreement 
great emirs were ordered to put a stop to these with Timur, yet he now behaved in such an 
disorders, but could not ; and, the gates being unsatisfactory manner that the Tartar monarch 
open, above 15,000 more soldiers got in, while a desired him to prepare for war; upon which he 
fiair greater number of troops committed greater raised the siege of Constantinople; and, having 
disorders in Seyri and Jehan Penah. The inha- met Timur with an army greatly inferior to the 
bitants in despair fell on them, while the disorder Tartars, was utterly defeated and taken prisoner, 
was increased by the admission of more troops ; This victory was followed by the submission of 
so that by the morning of the 13th the whole many places of Lesser Asia to Timur; the Greek 
army was entered, and this great city was totally emperor owned himself his tributary, as did also 
destroyed, and the people massacred or sold for the sultan of Egypt. After this, Timur once 
slaves. The spoils in jewels, plate, &c., were more returned to Georgia^ which he cruelly 
immense. On the l&th, in Old Delhi, the In- ravaged; after which he marched to Samarcand, 
dians retired into the great mosque to defend where he arrived in 1405. Here, being now old, 
themselves; but being attacked by the Tartars, this mighty conqueror began to look forward to 
they were slaughtered, and a dreadful carnage that state which at one time or other is the dread 
ensued throughout the whole city. The artisans of all mankind ; and, to quiet the remorse of his 
were divided among the princes and commanders; conscience, came to the following curious reso- 
but the masons were reserved for the emperor, lution, which he communicated to his friends ; 
to build a spacious stone mosque at Samarcand. viz. that * as the vast conquests which he had 
After this terrible devastation, Timur marched made were not obtained without some violence, 
into the different provinces of Hindostan, every which had occasioned the destruction of a great 
where defeating the Indians who opposed him, number of God's creatures, he was resolved, by 
and slaughtering the Ghebres or worshippers of way of atonement for his past crimes, to perform 
fire. On the 25th of March he set out on his some good action ; namely, to make war on the 
.return, and on the 9th of May arrived at Samar- infidels, and exterminate the idolaters of China.' 
cand. In a few months afler his arrival, he This atonemtnt, however, he did not live to 



accompliih; for Ik died tlie name year or a 
burning fever, in ihe seienty-finl year of his 
age. and ihirlj-sixlh of his reign. 



. . jiitinued fur five or six yean ; but at last 
peac^ was resitired, by ilw lettlemenl of Shalt 
Itukh, Timur ■ son, oit the Ihrone. Il« did not, 



Karaim, Khomisan, Kandahar, Fenia, and purt 
of [hnduslan. Neither was be able, though a 
brave and warlike prince, lo rxtenil his dumi- 
nioni, though he iraifsmitled them lo hit fon 
1'l.iK Beg. H? proved a wise and learned 
inonarL'h ; and it rainous for the a^lronamtcnl 
tables which he cauied to be composed. He 
wai killed in 1-448 by his son Abdollaiifl", who 
six. months after was put lo death by his own 
soldiers. Aher the death of Abdollah, a ^nd- 
son of Shah Rukh, Miied the throne; but after 
reigning oii« year, was expelled by Abusaid 
Mina, ibe grandaon of Miran Shah, ihe son of 
TiDiur. His rei^n wu oDe continued scene of 
wars «nd lumulti; till at last he was defeated 
and taken prisoner by one Hassan Beg, who put 
him to death in 1-I(i8. From this time we may 
consider the empire of Timur as dissolved, 
though his descendants still reined in Persia 
and Hindostan. On the death of the above 
incnlianed monarcli, Ka son Baber succeeded 



Uatna, whtn he made incursions into Hindos- 
tan, and at length hecarne master of Ihe whole 
empire, excepting the kingdoms of Dekan, 
Guierat, and Bengal. For the iransacliocs snb- 
aeqiienl lo ibis period, see Hibdost*h and 



She, white ber lover pants upon her breast, 
Can mark the figures an an Indian chest, 
Aud when she iflea bar friend in deep despair, 
Oburres haw much a cbinti eiceeda mohair. 

Popt. 
MouAiR, in commerce, is the hair of a kind 
of goal frequent about Angara in Turkey ; the 
inhabitants of which city are all employed in the 
manufaclureof camblelsmadeof this hair. Some 
give the name mohair lo the cambletj or stufls 
made of this hair i of these there are two kinds : 
tile one tmooih and plam, Ihe other watered like 
ubhies. The difference between Ihe two only 
consJHs in ihis, that the latter is calendered, tlia 
other not. There are also mohairs, both plain 
and watered, whose woof is of wool, colion, or 
thread, 

MOHAMMED (Sheiek),tlie founder of the 
seel of the Wahtbiles, who derive thfir appella- 
tion from Abd el Waheb, the father of Moham- 
med, was born in Arabia, about the commence- 
ment of the eiijhleenlh century, and claimed lo 
be descended from the prophet of his religion. 
At an early age he formed ihe project of found- 
ing anew seci; and carefully iludied the laws 
atrd traditions of the moslemi. Ill-lrealed by his 
(ather,he at first fled and look refuge al Bassom ; 



afterwards he travelled through Syria and Arabia. 
Moliammed Ibn Seoud, governor of oue of the 
provinces of Arabia, at length gave him an 
asylum, and permitted him freely to propaeate 
his opinions. From this chief heobtained a de- 
tachment of troops to assist bis missionary 
lat>OTs; and, like his great namesake and pri^de- 
cesaor, be offered to the choice of his lieareri 
the alternative of conversion or death. On the 
death of his protector, he found the same favor 
with his succestor, Abd eI Aiiz, who, at ihe bead 
of his Iroops, cunverted to Wahebism ill the 
tribes of the province of Nejd. An iiielTectual 
attempt, made by the pacha of Bagdad, to crush 
thiB sect in 179B, added lo their poweri and in 
IBOOibey made themselvesfor some time masters 
of Mecca. In the course of the expedition, 
however, Mohammed died at an advanced age; 
and Ehd el Aiit, who survived him a few years, 
was assa.uinaied in llHi3. Tbe sect thus 
founded receive the Koran as of divine autho- 
rity, but reject the traditions of the doctors ; and 
their profession of bitli is confined to the words, 
' There Is no other God but God,' without the 
addition, 'that Mahomet is the prophet of God.' 

MOHAWK, a river of New York, North 
America, which rises about twenty miles iionb of 
Rome. Il passes by Rome, IJtics, Scbeiiec- 
lady, &c., and flows into the Hudson by three 
mouths between Walerford and Troy. Its length 
from Home to the Hudson is about 1 IT miles. It 
is connected with Wood Creek by a canal one 
mile and a half long. There are also canals at 
German Flats and lletkimer. A boat naviga- 
tion has been openeil for several years from 
Schenectady through the Mohawk, Wood Creek, 
Oneida Lake, and Oswego River, to the Lake 
Ontario. This river, about two miles west of the 
Hudsnn, has remarkable falls, called Cahoei or 
Colioes. The river, just above the falls, is be- 
tween 300 or 400 feet wide, and descends at higli 
water In one sheet nearly seventy feet. About 
three quarters of a mile below, a bridge if 
erected across the river, from which there is a 
mosl sublime and beautiful view of the cataract. 

Mou*wx, a river in Delaware county, New 
York, which unites witli tlie I'opachton and fortui 
the Delaware. 

MOHAWKS, a nation of North Amerieaa . 
InJians, acknowledged by the other Iribesof lb« 
SIX nations to be the true old head of the confe- 
derscy. Tbey were formerly very powerful, and 
inhabited the above country. Being strongly at- 
taclied to Ihe family of Sir William Johnston, a 
part of them emigrated with Sir John Johnston 
to Canada in 1776. About 30t> of these reside 
in I'pper Canada. The rest \eH their nettlemenl 
at Hunter Fort in spring 17B0,and setlledon tho 
Grand River. Tbey had made great advancei 
in civilisation ; most of them could speak Eng- 
lisli, and many of them professed their faith in 
Ihe Chrisiian religion. 

MOHILEV, a considerable government of 
West European Russia, to the east of the go- 
vrrrment of Minsk, lying between aB° 5if, and 
:M° 40' of E. long., and 53" 5' and .W 10' o( 
N. lat. Its area is 18,500 square miles, and its 
population about B0O,000,of whom the majutily 
are Poles. Here aie likewise great iiutnlwn M 
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Jews. It has an immense extent of forests, and MOIL, v. a. & v, n. Fr. mouUIer ; Scot, mitd- 

marshesy which, however, contain iron ore that dU, To dirt with mire or dirt : to labor in the 

might be turned to good account The soil is mire ; to toil or drudge in any way. 

also in general fertile, and produces rye, barley, ^11 they which were left were moiled with dirt and 

oats, maize, hemp, and flax, in abundance. The niire by reason of the deepnei&s of the rotten way. 

principal rivers are the Dnieper, the Druz, and KnoOet. 

the Sosha: the largest lake the Sennoje. Timber ^^^i ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^nder-ground, for the hope of 

IS conveyed to Riga and the ports of the Black mines is very uncertain. BaanCt Essayg. 

Sea: the other exportsaie corn, cattle, leather, No more tug one another thus, nor mo,7 yourselves, 

glass, and paper. The manufactures are con- receive 

fined to a few tanneries, paper mills, and glass Pnze equal. Chapman** Iliad, 

and iron works. The other trade is not con- ^he name of the laborious William Noy, attomey- 

•iderable. It is divided mto twelve circles. general to Charles the First, was anagrammatis^, 

MouiLEV, a town of European Russia, the I moyl in Law. HoweU 

capiul of the above government, is situated on Now he must moil and drudge for one he loaths 

the right bank of the Dnieper, and divided into Drydau 

four quarters, of which the castle, surrounded by Oh the endless misery of the life I lead ! cries the 

an earthen mound, is the most conspicuous. It moiling husband j to spend all my days in ploughing, 

stands on a rising ground. In the centre of the U Estrange. 

town is an octagonal area, surrounded with neat With thee 'twas Marian's dear delight 

stone buildings. The government offices, and To moil all day, and meny-make at nighu Ch^. 

archbishop's palace, are also handsome edifices. MOINE (Peter le), a French poet, bom at 

Here is a Greek and a Latin archbishop : the Chaumont in Bassigni, A D. 1602. He joined 

latter being the superior of all the Catholics in the society of Jesuits, and enjoyed several offices 

Ettssia and Poland. The Jesuits, on the sup« among them. He is chiefly known by his verses, 

pression of their order, found an asylum here, which welne collected into one vol. folio in 1671. 

and- still retain their college. The population is They show genius and fancy, but are very extra- 

about 12,500, part of whom manufacture lea- vagant and bombastic. Among his prose works 

,ther, while others trade with Riga, Memel, and are, 1. La Devotion aise6, Paris, 1652, 8vo ; 2. 

Dantzic, to which they export the country pro- Pens6es Morales ; 3. A short Treatise on His- 

duce, and receive in return foreign goods ; par- tory, in 12mo. He died at Paris, August 22nd, 

ticularly thrown silk. The number of Jews is 1672, aged seventy. 

nearly 2000. It consists chiefly of one long Moine (Stephen le), a learned French pro- 
street. The church is a very handsome building, testant minister, born at Caen 1624. He was 
of the architecture of Henry VII. On the well skilled in the Greek, Latin, and oriental 
Bailey Hill, on the north of the town, are some tongues, and professed divinity with high repu- 
towers of its strong and ancient castle. In the tation at Leyoen ; where he died in 1689. Seve- 
vicinity of the town are large cotton mills. Mar- ral dissertations of his are printed together, en- 
ket on Saturday. Popdlation 5083. titled Varia Sacra, in 2 vols. 4to. . He also wrote 

MO^HOCK, n. t. The name of a nation of other works. 

American Indians, given to ruffians who in- MOISSAC, an ancient town and chief place of 

fested, or rather were imagined to infest, the a subprefecture in the department of the Tarn-et- 

streets of London. — ^Johnson. Garonne, France. It is a post town with an in- 

From miik-8op he stkrts up mohock. Prior. ^e"or court and a chamber of commerce, and 

Who has not trembled at the mohock** name ? contains 9000 inhabitants. This place is very 

Gov* advantageously situated on the right bank of the 

Thou hast fallen upon me with the rage of a mad Tarn, which is here navigable, and favors a brisk 

dog, or a mohock. Dennis. trade that is carried on with Bourdeaux. It 

MOIDOR', n. s. A Portuguese coin, rated stands in a fruitful vale, surrounded by hills 

at one pound seven shillings. See Coins. covered with vineyards and orchards, producing 

MOrETY, n. i. Fr. moitie, from moien the abundance of excellent fruit. Its manu&ctures 

middle; or Lat. medietas. Half; one of two consist of minots, a name given to a certain sort 

equal parts. of meal for the supply of the colonies, in which 

This company being divided into two equal mofe- ^f inhabitante trade, as also in com, wine, 

ties, the one before, the other since the coming of ^]}* saff^ron, fish, salt, wool, &c. Among the 

Christ; that part which, since the coming of Christ, ob^ecU worthy of note may be mentioned the 

partly hath embraced, and partly shall embrace, the bridge lately built over the Tarn, and the foun- 

Christian religion, we term, as by a more proper tain. It is twenty-one miles north-west of Mon- 

name, the church of Christ. Hinder. tauban, thirty-six £. S. £. of Agen, and 504 

The death of Antony south of Paris. 

Is not a single doom ; in that name lay MOIST, adj. & v.a.-\ French moite ; Arm. 

A moiety of the world. Mois'ten, v. a. / mows. Wet ; damp ; 

A .u- . ^.^f^^'P*'''''; ^«'^i'«~i.^'^'^^- Mois'TEKER,n.s. > juicy: to moist oi 

As this w ikely to oroduce a cessation o^^ Moist'ness, (moisten is to make 

amone one half of our island, It IS reasonable that the at i Ij >• ,, 

more bcauiiful moiety of his majesty's subject, should ^ ^^^^^ "^^ ^?- ,^ ^ ^^""P ^' ^^^^!* * «™*" 

establish a truce. Addison. degree: moistener, the person or thing that 

The militia was settled, a moitty of which should moistens : moistness and moisture, stale of being 

be nominated by the king, and ibc other moiety by damp or moderately wet : hence a small quantity 

the parliament. Clarendon. of liquid. 



His bmsia are full of inilli, anil his bones ate 
mtrintiMd wiib marrow, J^ ixt, 24, 

Sanietimes uigling la a little river Dear baud, 
whidiiFoi the moixurf it bostaweil upon roots of loias 
flDiihsbing treea» naa rewarded with Ibeir sbadow, 
Sidnig. 

Write tiL youc ink be dry ; and with jDiir teajs 
Uniti it again ; and frama some feeling line. 

All my body's moiiruM 

Scarce lerves to quench my furnace-bnming heal. 

Id. 

A pipe a little mouttnal on the inaide, u as there 

ba no drops Isfl, maketli a more solemn sound than 

if the pipe were dry. Baain. 

Set sod) plants as require much meulun upon 
sandy, dry erounds. Id. Naiural Hittory. 

FleasuiB Both kinds taka in the nuu'tlnui and den- 
While dryness mniiliira, coldness beat reasts, 
All that we have, and that we nre, subusti. 

Dnkam. 



When tofte^n'ts'f^ the inounlaias fall no 'more, 
iba iwellinjj river is reduced iatu his ihallow bud, 
witb scaite walet to moiilen bis own pebbles. 

WryoIiTn'l Xaiid. 

The small pirticles of brick or atone the least imid- 
ntu would join together. Addison's Guardian. 

a some pennrious lourcB by chacca appeared 
Scanty of waters, when you scooped it dry. 
And offered the full helmet up to Cato. 
Did he not dash the untaated taoinvn from him 1 



Nor yet, when moitt Arrtunis chiuds the sky. 
The woods and fields their pleating toils deny. 

Papt. 
The rose had been washed, just washed in a 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed. 

The plentiful miifdirf encumbered the flower. 
And weighed down ill beautiful head. Comptr. 

MOIVRP, (Abraham), F. R. S., an eminent 
mathematician, bom at Vilri in Champagne in 
16«r. Onlherevocalionoftheedict of Nantes, 
he detennined to fly into England rather tlian 
abandon the Protestant religion. Before he left 
France, he had begun to studj mathematics ; 
and, having perfected hinself in that science 
in London, he resolved 10 teach it. Newton's 
Prindpia showed him how Utile prof^eil he bad 
made in a science of which he ilinught himself 
master. From this work he acquired a know- 
Icdice of the geometry of infinites with as great 
facility as he had learned the elementary geome- 
try. His success in these studies procured him 
i scat in the Royal Society of London, and in 
the Academy of Science; at Paris. His merit 
was «o much esteemed that he was called in to 
decide the famous dispute betneen Leibnitz and 
Newton, concerning the differential calculus. He 
published a Treatise oa Chances in 1738, and 
loolher on Ai.nuities In IIM • both extremely 
nccumie. The Philosophical Tranuctiona con- 



the method of fluxions; otbert 
on the lunula of Hippocrates; others on physi- 
cal astronomy, in which he resolved many 
important problems; and olhera on ^e analysis 
of the games of chance. He died in London in 
1754, aged eighly-seien. He was intimately 
acquainted with the best authors of antiquity ; 
and was often consulted about difficult passages 
in their works. 

MOKDaSI, a title among the oriental Chris- 
tians, similar to that of hadsji among the Turks, 
given to those pilgrims who have not only per- 
formed the journey to Jerusalem, but kept the 
passover in it, and assisted at all the cerem unites 
of the holy weeks. 

MORONTPORE, or Ml-kkunpoee, a town 
ofHindostaniin the province of Agra, is situated 
on the bank of the Issah River, and contains the 
mausoleum of the celebrated Mahometan saint 
Syed Bedia Addeen, or Shah Mudar. Immense 
tkumbers of pilgrims resort to this tomb in the 
Jummad al Avul of every year, and remain here 
a fortnight From all the large towns they go 
ill bodies, distinguished by flags, and accompa- 
nied by drums and music. The town is chiefly 
occupied by attendants on the tomb, clothed in 
black, who lay the pilgrims under heavy contri- 
butions. I.ong, 80° 20" E., lat. 36" 45' N. 

MOKSCHAN, a town of the goveroment 
of Penia, European Russia. It has Are churches, 
a monastery, and 4100 inhabitants, chiefly em- 
ployed in agriculiure. It stands near the river 
Moksha, thirty-six miles W. N. W. of Penza. 
Long. 44° SV E., lat. SB= 4ff N. 

MOLA, a considerable but decayed lawn of 
Italy, in the south-east part of the kingdom 
of Naples, on the Adriatic, and in the province 
of Ban. It has a good harbour, but the streets 
are irregular and gloomy. The chief trade is 
in the products of the adjacent soil. Twelve 
miles south-east of Bati. 

MoLA, or MoLi Di Gaet*. a town of Italy, 
situated oi) the Via Appia, and around which 
are seen ruins of tombs and other structures. It 
is in the north-west part of the kingdom of 
Naples, in the Terra di Lavoro, and is a long 
straggling place, but has a pleasant neighbour- 
liood, and a fort. The inhabitants, about 2000, 
lire in greet poverty, bearing the appearance of, 
anH being in reality little belter than banditti. 
The most remarkable ruins are tho^e of the Villa 
Cice ranis, in the neighbourhood of Formix. 
Three mile* north of Gaeia, and thirty-seven 
north-west of Naples. 

MoLA Saua, salt cake, in antiquity, was bar- 
ley parched, and afterwards ground to meal or 
flour, then mixed with salt and frankincense, 
with the addition of a little water. Thus pre- 
pared, it was sprinkled between the hotns of the 
victim before it was kilted in sacrifice. This act 
wus called immolatio, and was common to the 
Greeks and Romans; with this difference, that 
the mota of the Romans was of wheat. Tlie 
Greeks called it »\ti at uXovxrii- 

MOLAI (James de), the last grand matter of 
the Knights Templars, was admitted into the 
order about I2GS. On the death of William de 
lleaujcu, he was unanimously elected to the office 
of grand master. The great wealth and powvr 



26 MOLDAVIA. 

of the order^ifvith their pride and dissolute man- that of sheep 220,000. The total number of 

oersy had at this time created them a multitude sheep and goats in the country has been esti- 

of enemies. In 1307 an order vras issued for the mated at more than 3,000,000. Hogs are also 

general arrest of the knights throughout France, largely fed in the forests, and bees are abundant : 

They were accused of heresy, impiety, and hide- their honey is sent to Constantinople ; their wax 

ous crimes. Fiftv-scTen were burnt in the year to Venice. The mineral productions are con- 

1311, and the order was abolished the following siderable, but few of the mines are wrought, 

year by the council of Vienne. Molai was de- Several of the rivers bring down small particles 

tained in prison at Paris till 1313, when his trial of gold. The trade of Moldavia is small, and it 

took place before commissioners appointed by has no manufactures but for home consumption, 

the pope, and confessing the crimes alleged The chief commerce, especially that of woollens 

against him, he was condemned to perpetual and silks, is managed by Greek merchants. The 

seclusion. Having subsequently retracted his Jews settled here deal chiefly in jewellery ; the 

confession, he was executed as a relapsed here- Russians in leather and tobacco ; the Turks in 

tic, and perished in the flames at Paris, March Morocco leather, groceries, and perfumes. 

18th, 1314. Moldavia composed part of the ancient king- 

MOLARES, or dentes molares, in anatomy, dom of Dacia, finally conquered by Trajan, 

the large teeth, called in English the grinders. The present inhabitants are the descendants of 

See An atomy. Goths, Huns, Tartars, and other barbarous tribes. 

MOLDAU, a large, rapid river of Bohemia, They are governed by princes, called hospodars, 
rising near the mountains that separate it from who are always Greeks, and appointed by the 
Bavaria, to the south-west of Frachatitz. It sultan. Most of tlie icJiabitants profess Chris- 
passes by Budweis, Teyn, and Prague, and joins tianity ; but both boyars (nobles) and peasants 
the Elbe above Melnik.. In its course it receives are free from the capitation tax paid by other 
the Malsch, Buschnitz, Woltawa, Sasawa, and rayahs, or tributary Christians. 
Miess, and is navigable as flair as Hohenfurt Mr. Wilkinson gives the following account of 

Mold A u, or Mold av a, a considerable river the present state of the common people : — ^The 

of Germany, rises in the Carpathian Mountains, boyars resemble the barons in the feudal times of 

traverses the Austrian province of the Bukowine. Europe. ' Their religious notions, grounded upon 

after which it enters the Turkish province of the most ridiculous superstitions, are extremely 

Moldavia, to which it gives name, and joins the singular. They firmly believe in all sorts of witch- 

Sereth at the town of Roman. craft, in apparitions of the dead, in ghosts, and 

MOLDAVIA, a north-eastern province of in all kinds of miracles performed by the images 

European Turkey, situated between long. 26° of saints, and by the virtues of the holy water. 

16' 45' and 28° 30* 15' E., and lat. 45° 25' and In illness, they place an image near them, and 

48° 13' N., bounded on the east by Russia, when they recover, though it were through the as- 

on the west by Transylvania, on the north by sistance of the ablest physician, they attribute 

Austrian Poland, and on Che south by Wallachia their return to health to the good offices of the 

and Bulgaria. Its length from north to south is image alone. Their observance of Lent days is 

nearly 200 miles ; its breadth about 120, and its so strict, that the threats of instant death would 

Superficial extent since 1812, when its eastern hardly prevail upon any one to taste the aliments 

division was ceded to Russia, not above 17,000 specified in the endless catalogue of forbidden 

square miles. It is divided into Upper Mol- food. Their other christian duties, although similar 

davia, or Zara de Suss, and Lower Moldavia, or to those of the superior classes of their countrymen, 

Zara de Schass; the first containing four, and are carried to greater excess. Invoking the 

the last nine minor districts. The surface of the holy Virgin, or any saint, is always substituted 

country is one vast undulating plain, generally for regular prayer. Divine providence is never 

covered with grass, and without nedges or land- directly addressed. The villages throughout the 

marks. The great Carpathian chain separates it country are principally composed of peasants' 

from Transylvania ; and various small lakes huts, all built in the same style and of the same 

diversify the landscape. The principal rivers size. Thewalls are of clay, and the roofs thatched 

are the Danube, the Pruth, and the Sereth. The with straw, neither of which are calculated to 

larger lakes those of Bratetsch and Dorohoe. protect the lodgers from the inclemency of the 

The climate, though warm in summer, is severe nad season. The ground floors are, however, 

in winter ; and in the neighbourhood of marshes occupied as long as the weather will permit, and 

unhealthy in the warm season. Its chief products in winter they retire to cells under ground, easily 

are wheat, barley, maize, and millet, wine, and kept warm by means of a little fire made of 

tobacco. Large quantities of wine are exported dried dung and some branches of trees ; which 

to Poland and Russia. Some qualities bear a at the same time serves to cook their scanty food, 

considerable resemblance to Champagne, and all Each family, however numerous, sleep in one 

the white wines of the mountains are fine. It of these subterraneous habitations, men, women, 

has been estimated that more than a fortieth part and children, all heaped up together ; and their 

of the arable land is in a state of tillage : the far respective beds consist of one piece of coarse 

g^reater part being in pasture, and supporting woollen-cloth, which serves in the double capa- 

large numbers of cattle, beautiful horses, and city of mattrass and covering. 

sheep. The inhabitants are careful, likewise, of ' Their ordinarv food is composed of a kind 

their breed of cattle, of which the annual export of dough, to whicn they give the name of mam 

(chiefly to Silesia and Bohemia) is computed at malinga, made of the flour of Indian wheat, 

40,000 : ikkt export of horses is about 10,000 ; sometimes mixed with milk. The first two or 
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three dayi aSier a lone Lent Ihey sparingly in- 
dulge themselvei in meat; but Ihe grearer pait 
cannot afford even lo great a ireal, and con* 
teni themselies with eggs fried witli buUer, and 
milk to iheir mainmalinga. They continue the 
whole day out of doora at work, and ihey lieat 
with indifference all llie eitremes of llie weather. 
Their industry, however, ii not of a very active 
kind, and ihey lake frequent rest. 

■ Notwithitanding this mode of life, and the 
■apposed influence of an ungenial climate, the 
gieoetatity of the peaaants are a line race of peo- 
ple. They have no peculiar turn of features 
which may be called cliaracteriitic ; from Ic-ng 
inlercounK with foreign nations, their blood 
reemj to lu»e become a miiiure of many. The 
Easiern black eye and dark hair, the Russian blue 
eye and light hair, the Greek and Roman nose, 
and those features which distinguish the Tartars, 
an equally common amongst all the orders of 
tlicse two nations. The dress of the male pea- 
lanla bean lome resemblance to that of the Da- 
ciaui, as represented in Ihe figures on Tiajan's 
pillar at Rome. Their feel are covered with san- 
dals made of goai skin. They wear a kmd of 
loose pantaloon, which is fastened to the waisi by 
a tight leather bell, and closes from the knee 
downwards. The upper part of the garment is 
composed of a tight waistcoat, and a short jacket 
over it, of cuarse cotton stuff* ; and iu winter is 
added a white sheep-skin, which is hung over the 
shoulders in the manner of a hussar's pelisie. 
The head is not depriTed of any part of its hair, 
which is twisted round behind, and a cap is used 
to cover it, also made of sheep-skin, but which 
in summer is exchanged for a large round liai. 
The heard it shaved, and the whiskers alone are 
left to their natural growth. The women are 
clothed from the neck to Ihe ancles with a long 
gown of thick cotton slulf, of a liftht color, made 
tight at the waist In such a manner as to render 
the whole shape visible. They generally go bare- 
footed, and Ihey covet their heads with a common 
handkerchief, merely meant to keep up the hair 
On holidays they add to their common shift a 
colored gown of a better sort; Ihey button it up 
from ibe waist la the neck, round which they 
wear, as an ornament, on* or more strings of 
beads or paras, pierced lliraugh lor ibe purpose.' 
Moldavia alsu contains a considerable number of 
gywies. 

Moldavia has few towns , its thinly scattered 
population not exceeding altogether 300,000. 

Situated between Russia, Austria, and Turkey, 
this province often becomes the scene of hostile 



disastrous war, before another commenced. The 
administration of justice is in a very impeifecl 
Hate ; the frequent change of rulers, and the 
righi which thsy have of annulling all the decrees 
of their predecessors, preventing all improve- 
nent : education is neglected : Ihe revenue 
eoosists chiefly in a sort of capitation lax, col- 
lected in small monthly payments, and iinposls 
on cattle and different sorts of provisions, afford- 
ing a total of nearly £200,000. The direct tri- 
bute to the Porte is about £13,000 ; Ihe presents 
Id the luluui, his mother, and ministers, aie said 
I uboul an equal sum. 
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MOLE, ii.>. Sax. mnl; Teut. nuU; Fro^ 
vna^ ; Lal. mola. A natural spot on the akin. 

To nourish hair upon tba «uIm of the tice, is the 
jwrpeluilion of a veiy ancient i^uiton. 

Brim^ne'i Vwtffar Errourt, 

Sorh in paintiag ue Ihe wailE and m«lri, which, 

omitted. Dri/iUii. 

Thai 1'iniothr Trim and .Tack were Ihe lame per- 
■DD. wafc proved, particoJarly by a utote nnder the 
Itift pap. Arballituii. 

The peculiarities in Homer aie cnarki and hoJci, 
l>y which every common eye dittingniihes him. 

Mole, n. i. Fr. moU ; Lai. motet. A mound ; 
or dyke. 

Sion ta slreijihlenBd an the north tide by the lea- 
niined wall of the mnlc. Smi/yi. 

With asphaltic slime the gathered beech 
They fastened \ and tha molr immeate HTDUghl on 
Over Ihe Fsaming deep high-arched ; a bridge, 
Of teogth prodigious. Miltan'i Paradiir Lait. 

I'he great quaotili^ of stones dag out of the mck 

could not eaiily conceal themselves, hid Ihey nut 

tieen eODsumed in the niolci aod buildings of Naples. 

Aiditm m lulg. 

Bid the broad arch the dangerous Aood contain, 

Tha male projecled break the roaring main. Pop*. 

Mot.r., n.i. I Belg. mol. An animal. 

Mole'cast, The Talp*, which see : a 

Motr-'ciTcuER, V molecBsl and molehill are 

Mole'hill, rihe hillock thrown up by 

MoLE'TRiCK, i the mole; molecaleher, one 

MoLsVikp, J who lives by caiching and 

destroying these animals; moletrack, iheir course 

under ground : molewarp, another nameforthem. 

Get iiamlecalclitr cunningly irniub for lo kill, 
And haiTovr and cast abioad eicry hili. Twin-. 



The nalrtuarp'i brains milt ibereirilhal. 
And with the sanie Ihe pismiio's gall. Bn^lm. 
The rocks, on which Ibe sajt-sea billows beat, 
ouds in height that pass, 
person nwliAiUi be. Fairfax. 
A churchwarden, to eipreu Soinl Martin's in the 
Tieldi, caused lo he engraved a martin ulting upon 
a melfhiil bettteea Iwo trees- Feuchim, 

Mouolains, which to your Maker's view 
Seem less Ihan mulMlli do lo you. Ruicdnnnn. 
What is more obiiouB than a i«nlt. and yet what 
more palpahia argument of Trovidei-ce! Utrr, 

Strange ignorance I that the same man who knows 
How far yood' mount above this molrhiU shows, 
Should not perceive a difference as great 
Delwcen small incomes and a vast estate I Drydm, 



The pol-trip is a deep earthen vessel set in .ha 
iground. with the brim even with the bottom of the 
Adfrrrocilr. J/orlmrr. 

Molei have perfect eyes, and holes for them through 
the skin, nul much bigger than a pin's head. 



Our polilician having baffled a 



jiused wilh inferior 
leapt over such mnunlaini 



or oblicatioDS : a 
II, lie down hefiw 
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Thy trtt of building from the bee receive ; hind there is a large knob for breaking the clods. 

Letni of the mole to plow, the wonn to weave. There is, however, a better instrument for destroy* 

Pope. ing these hills, where they are in very great num- 

Snperficial writers. Hke the mole, often fancy them- i^„, Xhig ij a kind of horse-machine ; it has a 

aelves deep, when they are exceeding near the but- gij^^p j^q^ about three feet over, and with a 

fc". ShentUme. strong back. It is about four or five inches 

Mole, in architecture, a massive work formed broad, and has two long handles, for a horse to 
of large stones laid in the sea by means of coffer be harnessed to, and a cross bar of iron to 
dams, extended either in a right line or an arch strengthen it at the bottom of the handles, reach- 
of a circle, before a port, which it serves to close ; ing from the one handle to the other. The middle 
to defend the vessels in it from the impetuosity of this cross bar is furnished with one, two, or 
of the waves, and to prevent the passage of ships more, sharp pieces of iron like small plough- 
without leave. shares, to cut the mole-hills into two, three, or 

Mole, moles, among the Romans, was also more parts. The iron behind is of a semi-circu- 

used for a kind of mausoleum, built in manner lar figure. A single horse is harnessed to this 

of a round towrr on a square base, insulate, en- machine, and a boy must be employed to drive 

compassed with columns, and covered with a it, and a man to hold and guide it ; the sharp 

dome. The mole of the emperor Adrian, now irons or shares are the first things that meet the 

the castle of St. Angelo, was the greatest and hill ; they run through it, break its texture, and 

most stately of all the moles. It was crowned cut it into several parts ; and the circular iron, 

with a braxen pine-apple, wherein was a golden following immediately behind them, cuts up the 

urn containing the asnes of the emperor. whole by the roots, and leaves the land level. 

Mole, in xoology. See Talpa. Moles in the This instrument will destroy as many mole-hills 
fields may be destroyed by taking a head or two in one day as a common laborer can in eight, 
of garlic, onion, or leek, and putting it into their and would be of very great advantage to the 
holes ; .on which they will run out, and you may kingdom if brought into general use. it is to be 
kill them with a spear or dog. Or pounded observed, that, this leaving a naked space in the 
hellebore, white or black, with wheat-flour, the place of every hill, it will be necessary to go over 
white of an egg, milk, and sweet wine, or the land, and sow them with hay-seed, otherwise 
metheglin, may be made into a paste, and pel- these spots will want the produce of grass the 
lets as big as a small nut may be put into their first years. The farmers in some parts of Eng- 
holes : the moles will eat this with pleasure, land are not willing to destroy the mole-hills, 
and will be killed by it. In places where you but let them stand fi^m year to year, supposing 
would not dig nor break much, the fuming their that they get some ground by them, but the ad- 
holes with brimstone, garlic, or other unsavory vantage by this means is so little that it does not 
things, drives them away; and, if you put a dead balance the unsightUness and damage to the 
mole into a common haunt, it will make them mowing. 

forsake it. Or take a mole-spear or staff, and MOLEST, v. a. } Fr. molester ; Latin 
where you see them cast go lightly ; but not on Molest a'tion, n. s. S molesto. To disturb ; 

the side betwixt them and the wind, lest they ^ex ; trouble. 

perceive you ; and, at the first or second putting ^^ ^^n shaU meddle with them, or moUtt them 

up of the earth, strike them with your mole-staff, Jq any matter. 1 Mac, z. 35. 

downright, and mark which way the earth falls jf ^j^ ^jjj u^^ ^^ concerning points which 

most; if she casts towards the left hand, strike hitherto have been disputed of, they must agree that 

somewhat on the right hand ; and so on the con- ^^j have molesud the church with needless opposi- 

trary, to the casting up of the plain ground, strike tion. Hooker, 

down and there let it remain ; then take out the The rich and the poor, the mighty and the weak, 

tongue in the staff, and with the spattle, or flat the fierce and the eentle, the crafty and the simple 

wlgc> <J>? round about your grain to the end sorts of men, should live and converse together ami- 

thereof, to see if you have killed her ; and, if you cably. safely, and pleasandv. without motertin^. 

have missed her, leave open the hole and step wronging, opprwsmg, and devounng, but rather 

aside a little, and perhapi she will come to stop ^^ P»°8 »°d benefiung each oOier. Barra^ 

.. ^ « .^ • r .u 1 u * ^ I 4.1 • ThouKh useless unto us, and rather of moteitatum, 

^ ^K Tl ' u' ^^""^ ^""u . %^ '"'^ -^ I' ' we refrJn from killing sw;ilows. Browne, 

and then strike he» again ; but, if you miss her, pleasure and pain signify whatsoever delights or 

pour into the hole two gallons of water, and that „,<,(,,(, us. Locke, 

will make her come out. Many may also be An internal satisfaction and acquiescence, or dis- 

taken, when going out in a morning to feed, or satisfaction and molestation of spirit, attend the 

coming home when fed. practice of virtue and vice respectively, 

Mole-hills are a very great prejudice to pas- NorrU s MUcellanm, 

ture lands, not only in wasting so much of the Both are doomed to death ; 

land as they cover, but in hinderinD: the scythe And the dead wake not to moUit the living. 
in mowing. In the west of England they use a /wire, 

peculiar kind of instrument for the breaking up MOLESWORTH (Robert), lord viscount 
of these ; it is a flat board, very thick, and of Molesworth, an eminent statesman and writef, 
about eijcht inches in diameter, into which there born in Dublin in 1656. He was attainted by 
is ^tened a perpendicular handle of three or king James for his activity on the invasion by 
four feet long. It has four broad and sharp iron the prince of Orange ; who, when settled on the 
teeth at the front, which readily cut through the throne, made him a member of the privy-council, 
hill, and spread the earth it consists of; and be- and sent him envoy-extraordinary to Denmark. 
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Here he resided above three years, &nd ihen re- 
turned upon some disgust, without an audience 
of leave. Upon hia return he drew up his Ac- 
count of Deatnarli, in which he represaoled that 
goFeminent as arbitrarj'; and hence gave great 
offence to George prince of Denmark. The 
Danish enroy presented a memorial to king 
William concerning it; and furnished materials 
for an answer, whtrh was executed by Dr. Wil- 
liam King. Mr. Molesworth nas member or the 
houses of commons in both kingdoms: kitig 
Geo^ I. made him a commissioner of trade 
and plantations, and advanced him to the peerage 
of Ireland, by the title of baron Philipstown, 
ant] Tiscounl Moleiworth of Swords. He died 
in 1723, He wrote an address to the house of 
comroani, for the encouragement of agriculture ; 
and translated Franco-Gallia, a Latin treatise of 
the civilian H ottoman. 

MOLEVILLE (I'rancisBertrand de), a French 
statesman and historian, born in 1744, lirst occu- 
pied the situation of attendant of the finances in 
Ilrilanny. In Oc<ol)er 1791 he was appointed 
minister of the marine. Being accused in the 
Legislative Assembly of haring favored the emi- 
Etalion of the officers, in March 1792, he re- 
signed his post. He subsequently took refu^ 
in England,whereheemployed himself in literary 
undertakings. He died at Paris in 18ID. Among 
his works are, A Chronological History of Eng- 
land, 6 vols. 8vo, ; Memoirs relative to the last 
Year of the reign of Louis XVI, ; and Annals of 
Ihe French Revolution; all which were first 

Sublisbed in English, being translated from the 
[SS. of the autlior. 

MOLIERE (John Baptist), a famous French 
comedian, whose original name was Pocquelin. 
He was the soo of a valet de chambre, and was 
bom at Paris about 1G20. He studied the dai- 
sies under the Jesuits in the college of Clermont, 
and was designed for the bar; but, on quilling 
tlie law schools, he became an actor. From his 
fondness fur the drama, he continued till his 
death to exhibit plays, which were greatly ap- 
plauded. It is said Ihe first motive of his going 
upon the stage was to enjoy the company of nn 
actress, for whom he had contracted a violent 
affection. His last comedy was Le Malade 
Imaginaire, which was first acted in 1673 i and 
Moliere died on the fourth night of its represen- 
tation; some say in acting the very part of the 
dead man; but others say he died in his bed 
that night, from the bursting of a vein in his 
lungs by coughing. The king prevailed with 
the archbishop of Paris to suffer him to be buried 
in consecrated ground; though he had irritated 
the clergy by his Tartuffe. Th< best editions of 
his works are those of Amsterdam, 5 vols. ISmo., 
1699 ; and Paris, 6 vols. 41o., 1734. 

MOLINA, a celebrated Jesuit, founder of the 
sect of the Molinists. He taught that the opera- 
tions of divine grace nere entirely consistent 
with the freedom of human will ; and introduced 
a new hypothesis to remove the difficulties at- 
tending the doctrines of predestination and 
liberty, and to reconcile the jarring opinions of 
Auguslines, Thomists, Semt-PeLagians, and other 
polemical divines. He affirmed that the decree 
flf predestination lo eternal glory was founded 



upon a previous knowledge and consideration of 
the merits of the elect; that the grace, frotu 
whose operation these merits are derived, is not 
efficacious by its own inirinaic power only, but] 
also by the consent of our own will, and becaul* 1 
it IB administered in those circumstances i 
which the Deity, by that branch of his knoii 
ledge which is called scientia media, foresee 1 
tliat it will be efficacious. The kind of prescicncebV 
denominated in the schools scientia media, U*f 
that foreknowledge of future contingents l' 
arises from an acquaintance with Ihe nature ! _ 
faculties of rational beings, of the circumsIancM I 
in vihich they shall be placed, of the objects tliat. J 
shall be presented to them, and of the influenm J 
which their circumstances and objects must hav 

MOLINOS (Michael), a Spanish priest, bom ^ 
in the diocese of Saragassa in IG'27. He entered | 
into priest's orders, but never held any benetice, ] 
He wrote a work entitled II Guida Spiii.uala,,! 
containing his peculiar notions, which was muck J 
read in Italy and Spain. His followc^rs 
called Quielists; because his chief tenet was that .^ 
men ought to annihilate themselves to be ui 
10 God, and afterwards remain in quietne 
niind, without being concerned about what mwf < 
happen to the body. He was taken up in 1687,. j 
and bis sixty-eight propositions were examined I 
by the pope and inquisitors, who decreed that I 
his doctrine was false and pernicious; thathb'J 
books should be burnt ; and that he should re- 
cunt his errors publicly in the Dominican 
church. Thus he was condemned to perpetual 
impriiODinent, in his sixtieth year, for doctrines 
which he had been spreading twenty-two years 
before. He died in prison in 1693. 

MULISE, the ancient Samnium, a raouataia». . 
ous province of Naples, surrounded by the Cft- 1 
pitanata, Abruzzo, Principato Ultra, and Tens l 
di Lavoro. It contains about 1200 square mileSi 
and is watered by the Tainaro, Bifuno, and 
Tregno rivers ; its forests and pasturages are ex- 
tensive, hut are occupied by goats, sheep, and 
hogs more than cattle. Inbahitanls 307,000. 

MOL'LlENT,aJj. N lat.moUie>u,mMu. 

MoiUFi'iDLE, /Softening: mollifiable 

Miji,LiFic»'iioN,n.<. i means that which may 

MoL'tll'lEti, i be softened: solliE- 

Mol'lify, v. a. J cation, the act of mol- 

lifying; purification; mitigation; mollilier, a 
thini; or person that softens or mirigates: to 
mollify {Fr. moUir), to assuage; soften; quiet; 
qualify. 

S-ores have not heeti closed, neither bound up, 
neither maUified with aiatment. Iiaiah i. 6. 

Neither herb, nor moil^ying plaiiter, restoied 
them lo health. FTuit. xvi. 12. 

'rhinking her silent imaginations began to work 
upon somewhat, to matlify them, as the nature of 
musick is lo do, I took up my borp. Sidnti/. 

He brought them to iliese lavage parts. 
And with sweet science mollijied llieii stubbom 
hearu. S/mitr. 

Some nulIi^iutiiHt, sweet lady. 

For induration or mellificalim, it is lo ba inquired 
what will make metals harder and harder, " ' " ""' 
will Dtiike Ihem Salter and wfler. 

The root hath a tender, dainty heat ; which, when 
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it eometh above ground to the tan and air, vanisheth ; the laws of Dunwalla Molmutius, the sixteenth 

Cor it is a great mollifiir. i<<* king of the Britons. They are said to have been 

Our proceedings in the cure of the painful tu- iq use till the Norman conquest. 

morv of the body, direct us what to do in the MOLO, a philosopher of Rhodes, called also 

spintual : we lay suppling and tnoilifymg plaisters to Apollonius. Some are of opinion that the phi- 

these angry swellings, ere we make use o^^he ^^^^Yier Apollonius and Molo were different 

~S?^' ,j , . ij. . . _^ ♦u:„i* „kJ« persons, both natives of Alabanda, and disciples 

Jy'Z^^'^i^.':^t\l^^^^^^ ,?Menecles. IJey both visited Rhodes, Sod 

to Luify their demands, thai at first to reform them, there opened a school ; but Molo came some time 

•^^ Ciarendim, iuter ApoUonius. Molo had Cicero and Julius 

The crone on the wedding night, iinding the C»sar among his pupils, 

knight's aversion, speaks a ^ood word for herself, in MOLOCH, or Molech, Heb. MTD, i. e. king, 

hope to moUify the sullen bridegroom. Drydtn. a ^se god of the Ammonites, who dedicated 

Cowley thus paints Goliah : their children to him by making them * pass 

'The valley, now, this monster seemed to fill, through the fire,' as the Scriptures express it. 

And we, methought, looked up to him from our There are various opinions concerning this 

hill ;' method of consecration. Some think the children 

where the two words, seemed and methought, have leaped over a fire sacred to Moloch ; others that 

•w/a>fed the figure. Drydtn. ^^^ passed between two fires; but the most 

MOLLOY (Charles), Esq., a well-koown probable opinion is that they were really burnt 

writer of the eighteenth century, was bom in m the fire, as sacrifices to this god. For, al- 

Dublin, and educated at Trinity College, of though it was usual among the pagans to lustrate 

which he became a fellow. On his coming to or purify with fire, yet it is expressly said that 

Englandheenteredof the Middle Temple, and is the inhabitants of Sepharvaim burnt their chil- 

said to have had a very considerable hand in a dren in the fire to Anamelech and Adramelech ; 

Criodical paper called Fog's Joutnal; and to deities similar to Moloch of the Ammonites. 
ve been almost the sole author of another Moses, in several places, forbids the Israelites to 
well-known paper, entitled Common Sense. He dedicate their children to this god as the Ammo- 
bad large ofiers made him to write in defence of nites did, and threatens utter extirpation to such 
Sir Robert Walpole, but rejected them ; notwith- as were guilty of this abominable idolatry. The 
standing which, at the change of the ministry in Hebrews were, however, much addicted to this 
1742, he was entirely neglected. But, having barbarous superstition. Amos, and ai\er him 
married a lady of fortune, he treated the ingrati- Stephen, reproaches them with having carried 
tude of his patriotic friends with contempt. He along with them into the wilderness the taber- 
also wrote three dramatic pieces, viz. The Per- nacle of their god Moloch. Solomon built a 
plexed Couple ; The Coquet; and The Half-pay temple to Moloch upon the mount of Olives; 
Officers ; none of which met with much success, and Manasseh, long after, imitated his impiety. 
He died 16th July, 1767. by making his son pass through the fire in honor 

MOLLUCELLA, in botany, a genus of of Moloch. It was chiefly in the valley of To- 

plants belonging to the didynamia class, and phet and Hinnom, east of Jerusalem, that the 

g]rmnospermia order: CAL. campanulate, dilated, Israelites paid their idolatrous worship to this 

broader than the corolla, spinous. Species six, false God. See Ben-Hiknom and Gehenna. 

natives of the Molucca Islands, Syria, and Tar- Some mythologists make Moloch the same with 

lary ; some of them shrubs, others annual her- Saturn, to whom human sacrifices were offered ; 

baceous plants. others the sun. Moloch was likewise called 

MOLLUGO, African chickweed, a genus of Milcom, as appears from 1 Kings xi. 5, 7, 33. 

the trigynia order, and triandria class of plants; MOLOGA, a town of European Russia, in the 

natural order twenty-second, caryophyllea: cal. government of Jaroslav, situate at the junction 

pentaphyllous : coa. none: caps, trilncular and of the Mologa River with the Wolga, in long, 

trivalved. Its characters are these: the empale- 38® 22' E., and lat. 58° 1' N. Population, gene- 

ment of the flower is composed of five oblong rally employed on the Wolga, 2000. 

small leaves, colored on their insides, and per- MOLOSSES, or Molasses, that gross fluid mat- 

manent ; the flower has five oval petals shorter ter remaining of sugar after refining, and which 

than the empalement, and three bnstly stamina, no boiling will bring to a consistence more solid 

which stand near the style, terminated by single than that of syrup ; hence also called syrup of 

summits; it has an oval germen, having three sugar. Properly^ molosses are only the sii^diment 

furrows, supporting three very short styles ; the of one kind of sugar called chypre, or brown 

germen becomes an oval capsule with three cells, sugar, which is the refuse of other sugars not to 

filled with small kidney-shaped seeds. There be whitened or reduced into loaves. Molosses 

are several species, few of which are admitted are much used in Holland for the preparation of 

into gardens. Miller reckons two, and Linn^ tobacco, and also among poor people instead of 

five species. This plant is said to have an sugar. There is a kind of brandy or spirit made 

aperitive virtue. of molosses. 

MOLLUSCA, in zoology, the second genus Molosses, Artificial. There has been found 

of vermes or worms. These are simple naked a method of making molosses from apples, with- 

animals, not included in a shell, but ftimished out the addition of sugar. The apple that suc- 

with limbs, and comprehend eighteen subordinate ceeds best in this operation is a summer-sweeting 

genera, and 110 species. of a middle size, pleasant to the taste, and so full 

MOLMUTIN Laws, in ancient British history, of joice that seven bushels will yield a barrel of 
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cyder. The melhod of making it ia this: — The 
applei aie to be ground antl pressed ; then the 
juice is lo be boil^ in a large copper, till three- 
quarters of it be e*aporated ; this will be done, 
with a moderate fire, in about six hours, with the 
quaittiiy of juice above-mentioned : by this lime 
it will be of the consistence and taste, as well as 
of the color, of molosses. These new molosses 
serve all the purposes of the common kind, and 
are of great use in preserring cydet. Two quarts, 
put into a barrel of racked cyder, will preserve 
II, and give it an agreeable color. The invcn' 
tion of this kiitd was owing to Mr. Chaodler ol 
Woodstock in New England, who, living at a 
distance from the sea, ai.d where the comtaou 
molosses were very dear and scarce, provided 
thii for the supply of his own family, and soon 
made it the practice among people of the neigh- 
bourhood. It is to be observed thai this sort 
of apple, the sweeting, is of great use in making 
cyder, one of the very best kinds ne know being 
made of it. The people in New England also 
feed their hogs witif the fallings of their orchards 
of these apples; jn consequence of which their 
pork is the finest in the world. 

MoLOSses Spibit, a very clean and pure 
spirit, much used in England, and made from 
molosses or common treacle dissoiveii in water, 
and fermented in (he same manner as malt, or 
the common malt spirit, Sec Distillation. 
Molosses spirit coming dearer than that of mall, 
it is frequently met with basely adulterated with 
a mixture of that spirit, and indeed seldom is lo 
be bought without some dash of iL Many have 
a way of mixing mall in the fermenting liquor : 
hy iliis the produce of the whole is greatly in- 
creased, and the inslier may assure the buyer ihak 
ihe spirit is pure as it tan from the worm. In 
most of the nice cases in our compound distil- 
lery, the molosses spinl supplies the place of a 
pure and clean spirit. Cinnamon, citron, and 
other fine cordial waters, are made with it; for 
the mall spirit wculd impart lo these a vety 
disagreeable flavor. Molosses spirit gives a yel- 
low slain lo the hands, or other substances dipped 
into it ; and may therefore be of use in dyeing. 
The vinegar-makers may also lind use for il ; bui 
the most advantageous of all ils uses is to Ihe 
disiiHer; a quantity of it added lo new treacle 
for feimenlaiion is of great use in Ihe process, 
and increases very considerably the quantity of 
spirit ; bill the propottion, in regard lo the new 
matter, must not be loo greaL 

MOLOSSIA, or Molossis, a territory of Epi- 
rus, so named from king Molossuj, son of Pyrrhos 
and Andromache. This country bad the bay of 
Ambracia on ihe south, and the country of the 
Perrhirbeans on the east. The dogs of the 
place were famous, and received Ihe name of 
ftlolossi among ihe Romans. Dodona was the 
capital of the country, though others reckon il 
the chief city of Thesptolia. 

MOLOSSUS, in the Greek and Latin poetry, 
afoot consist in g of three long syllables. A> audiri, 
cantabant, virlutem. Ii lakes its name either 
from a dance in use amons llie Molosui, or from 
the temple of Jupiter Molossus, where odes 
were sung, in which this fool had a great share ; 
or else because the march of ihe Molossi, when 
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they went to tlie combiil, was composed of tliese 
feel, or had ihe cadence thereof. The same foot 
was also called among the ancieiils, verlumnus, 
eslensipes. hiyiius, et canius. 

MOLSA (Tarquinia), daughter of Camilla 
Molsa, n knight of the order of St. James of 
Spain, a most accomplished lady, who was born 
at Ferrara. Her fiiiher early observing the ex- 
cellence of her genius, procured her the besl 
masters in every branch of literatu re and science. 
Lazarus Labadini taught her polite lileralure ; 
and her Latin compositions show that she pro- 
ftted hy his instruclioni. She studied Aristotle 
under Camilla Corcapani; Anthony Guarini 
laught her astronomy; she learned poetry under 
Francis Patricius ; Greek, logic, and philosophy 
under P. Latoni. The rabbi Abraham laught 
ber the Hebrew lan^age; and John Marier 
Barbier instructed her in the Tuscan, in which 
she wrote a great number of elegant verses, let- 
tcis, and other pieces, which are slilt held in 
esteem. She also translated several pieces from 
Greek and Latin in an elegant manner. She 
attained lliehighesi decree of perfection in music ; 
and played upon the violin and lute, and sunjc 
to them ill a most exquisite lasie. She instituted 
a choir of ladies, over which she presided. She 
was in high reputation at the court of Alphonius 
I L duke of Ferrara. Bui the most decided com- 
pliment to her merit she received from Rome. 
By a decree of Ihe senate, she was honored with 
llie tide of Singular, and the rights of Roman 
oitiiens were granted lo her and the whole family. 
She was married, but lost lier husband without 
having any children. 

MOL-TEN, part, pass of Melt, which see. 
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pride of Ibeir outward htbil, aio 
rt with, lo their naittn god. 

Bp. Holt. 

Love's rayitick form the arliiani of Green 
In wounded slone, oi maUiti gold eipreu, Prior. 

MOLUCCA ISI.AN11S. The Moluccas, in ihe 
former extent of this name, included alt the 
islands situated lo ihe east of the Molucca pas- 
sage, or in about long. 136° E. The word seems 
to be Arabic, and to signify Royal Islands, each 
of ihem being ancienlly llie residence of a sove- 
reign. This name was afterwards more particu- 
larly applied to the ^tce Islands of B*nda, 
AuBovhA, Cerau, TEltNiTji, TiDOftE, and 
Batch UN, which see in their alphabetical places. 

These islands present ihe appearances of hav- 
ing undergone some great natural convulsion, 
being singularly broken, and rising in enormous 
peaks from ihe ocean ; most of them are also 
volcanoes either extiiict or active. Earthquakes 
are likewjse very frequent, though seldom violent. 

The nnture of ihe climale, and of the soil in 
taost of these islands, prevent the cultivalion of 
any kind of grain ; the former being, for one 
spason, a constant rain, and for the other an unin- 
terrupted drought ; while the latter is in general 
either spongy or rocky ; hence the staple food of 
Ibe islaiiders is derived from tlie wga palm, 
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which nature has gi\ en to them in vast profusion, of Homer, the people of Cappadocia called the 
as if to compensate for the corn she has denied wild me rooly. But this plant is wholly different 
- them. The chief riches of these islands, how- from the moly of Homer, which Theophrastus 
ever, and'without which they would never have affirms grew in his time in Arcadia m great 
attracted the notice of Europeans, are their nut- plenty, and had a round bulbous root like an 
megs and cloves, which are indigenous in no onion, and long and grassy leaves like the squill, 
other region of the globe. The most remarkable On the whole, the moly of Homer seem^ to have 
animals are the babeeroussa, or hogdeer, the been a species of allium or garlic, 
opossum, the phalanger, the moschus pygmsus, MOLYBDENUM, in chemistry and metal- 
and the wild hogs and common deer. lurgy, a metal which is found mineralized by 
Valentyn notices a singular phenomenon in sulphur in the ore called sulphuret of molybdena. 
• that part of the sea usually called the Banda This ore, which is very scarce, is found at Glenelv 
Sea. Between June and September, every year, in Inverness-shire, imbedded in chlorite-slate 
a current of white water occupies this pait, first and its granite at Thap in Westmoreland, Cold- 
appearing towards the south-east, near tne islands beck in Westmoreland, and Huel Gorland in 
of Key and Timor Laut, and graduaHy spread- Cornwall. It occurs also in Norway, and in 
iag to the shores of Ceram on the north, and of other parts of Europe, in Greenland, and in Si- 
Ombay on the west, beyond which it disappears beria. It appears to be a compound of 60 mo- 
between Flores and Celebes. During the day lybdenum ana 40 sulphur, and so much resembles 
its color is that of milk, and in the night it emits plumbago in many of its properties, that they 
a light similar to that of the horizon ; the water were long considered as varieties of the same 
which composes it seems to be agitated inter- substance. It is of a light lead-grey color ; its 
nally, and, while the phenomenon lasts, the fish surface is smooth, and feels unctuous; its tex- 
disappear from the coasts. ture is lamellated ; it soils the fingers, and marks 
The Portuguese, who first came hither in 1510, paper blueish-black, or silver-grey. It may be 
succeeded in establishing themselves in posses- cut with a knife. It is generally found in com- 
Bion of the islands, which were wrested from pact masses; seldom in particles, or crystallised, 
them by the Dutch in 1607. They remained Scheele, in 1778, showed that from this ore a 
with the Dutch since that period, till their cap- peculiar acid might be obtained, and in 1782 
ture by the British during the late wars, by molybdenum was first procured in a metallic 
whom, however, they were again surrendered state by Hielm. To obtain this metal is a task 
in 1814 to their former rulers. They were for- of the utmost difficulty. Few chemists have 
merly subject in succession to the Chinese, the since succeeded in producing this metal, on ac- 
lavanese, and the Malayans ; and the Mahometans count of its great infusibility. The method re- 
had begun to settle in them, and convert the in- commended in general is the following : — Mo- 
habitants, but a little before they were discovered Ivbdic acid is to be formed into a paste with oil, 
by the Portuguest. We have described each dried at the fire, and then exposed to a violent 
of these islands under its particular appellation, heat in a crucible lined with charcoal. By this 

^. Apian.. See be.0^. ffCVr^^rw^glreSu^S^^^^^ 

Sweet » the nut, but bitter is his pUl ; globules are grey, brittle, and extremely infusible. 

Sweet is the bloomflower, but yet sour eoough ; When heated in open vessels, this mettle com- 

And sweet his moiy, but his rootis ill ; ^ines with the oxygen of tlie atmosphere and is 

To every sweet with sour 18 tempered still, *»rt«*£».i*«/i ;»*^ •kl .k:«» ^- :j t. • 

Tfcat mtketh it be coveted the more • converted into the white or per-oxide. It is 

For easy things, that may be got at will. susceptible of three states of oxidisement^ giving 

Most sorts of men do set but litUe store. f ^'°7°' * *'^"?'. *°^ * "^^^^^ °^*^®- ^he two 

Spencer. **^^^ havmg acid properties, are known also by 

Moly, or wild garlick. is of several sorU; as the ^^e namw of the molybdous and the molybdic 

Seat Lu, of Homer, the Indian moljf, the nwly of ^*^«- Nitric acid readily oxidises and acidifies 
ungary. serpent's moly, the yellow moljf, Spanish "le metal. Nitre detonates with it, and the re- 
purple moly, Spanish silver-capped moljf, Dioscorides's "naining alkali combines with its oxide. Molyb- 
motjf, the sweet mMy of Montpelier: the roots are denum unites by fusion with several of the metals, 
tender, and must be carefully defended from frosts : and forms brittle or friable compounds. No 
as for the time of their flowering, the moljf of Homer acid acts on it but the nitric and nitromuriatic. 
flowers in May. and continues till July, and so do Several acids act on its oxide, and aflPord blue 
all the rest except the last, which is late in Septem- solutions. The specific gravity of molybdenum 
ber : they are hardy and will thrive m any soil. is 8-61 1 . When dry, molybdate of ammonia is 

Mortimer, jgnitcd in a crucible with charcoal powder, it is 
The sovereign plant he drew, converted into the brown oxide of the metal. 
And shewed its nature, and its wonderous power. This has a crystallised appearance, a copper- 
Black was the root, but mUky white the flower ; b^own color, and a specific gravity of 5-66. It 
Moly the name. Pope i Odyssey. ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^j^ ^^^^ ^^-g ^ 

Moly, has been rendered famous by Homer; MOLYBDIC ACID. The native sulphuret of 

and hence has been much enquired into, as to its molybdenum being roasted for some time, and 

true sense, by the botanists of almost all times, dissolved in water of ammonia, when nitric acid 

The old interpreters of Homer explain this word is added to this solution, the molybdic acid pre- 

by the wild rue ; and the only reason for this is, cipitates in fine white scales, which become yel- 

tut at some time, probably long after the days low on melting and subliming them. It changes 
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the KgaUble blues la red. bul less readily and 
povrerruliy ihan the malybdouB acid. 

M.Bucbolt found Itiat 100 parti of lh?sulphu' 
ret gaie 90 parU cif molybdic acid. In other 
ex|)cninent<, in which he oxidised molybdenum, 
be found thai 100 of the metal combined with 
fnira 49 to 50 of oxygen. Berielius, after some 
vain attempts Id analyse the molybdates of lend 
and biitytes, found that the only method of ab- 
taiinn); an eiact result was to form a molybdate of 
lead. He dissolved 10 parts of aeutral nitrate of 
lead ID water, and poured an excess of solution 



traces of lead were found in the liquid by sul- 
phate of ammonia ; hence these 1 1-068 of lead 
evince 6T-3 per cent, uf oiide of lead. This salt 
then is composed of 

Molybdic acid . . 39154 9'0 

Oxide of leail . . 60-806 14-0 

100-000 
And from BuchoU we infer, thai this prime 
equivalent 9, cotisisli of 3 of oiy^en -j- ^ metal ; 
while tnolybdous acid will be 2 oiygen -|- 6 
metal = 8-0. 

Molybdic acid hu a specific gravity of 3-460. 
tn an open vessel it sublimes into brilliant yellow 
scaler; 960 parts of boiling water dissolve one of 
It, aSbrding a pale yellow solution, which red- 
dens lilmus, bul has no taste. Sulphur, charcoal, 
and several metals, decompose the molybdic 
acid. Molybdate of potash is a colorless salt. 
Molybdic acid ^ves, with nitrate of lead, a 
white precipitate, soluble in nitric acid ; with 
the nilrates of mercury and silver, a white flaky 
precipitate ; with nitrate of copper a greenisli 
precipitate; with solutions of the neu^ s'li- 
phale of line, muriate of bismuth, muriale of 
aiiiimony, nitrate of nickel, muriates of gold and 
platinum, it produces while precipitates. When 
melied with borax it yields a bluish color ; and 
paper dipped in its solution becomes, in Ihe sun, 
of a beautiful blue. 

The neutral alkaline molybdates precipitate all 
metallic solutions. Gold, muriate of mercury, 
iinc,and manganese, are precipitated in tlie form 
of a white powder ; iron and tin, from their «olo- 
tions in myriatic acid, of a brown color; cobalt 
of a rose color ; copper, blue ; and the solutions 
of alum and quicklime, white. If a ddule solu- 
tion of recent muriale of tin be precipitated, by 
a dilute solution of molybdate of potash, a beau- 
tiful blue powder is obtained. 

The eoncentrtiled sulphuric acid dissolves a 
considerable quantity of the molybdic acid, the 
solution becoiDin(c of a 6ne blue color as it cooli, 
nl the same lime that it thickens; the color dis- 
appears again on the application of heal, but re- 
turns by cooling. A strong heat expels ihe 
sulphuric acid. The nitric acid has no elTecl on 
it ; but the muriatic dissolve* il in coasiderable 

Juanlily, and leaves a dark blue residuum when 
isiilled. With a strong heat it expels a portion 
of sulphuric acid from sulphate of potaah. It 
also disen^gei Ihe acid from nilreand common 
salt by distillation. Il has some action upon ihc 
filings of ihe metaU in die moist way. 



The molybdic acid has not been yet employed 
in Ihe arts. 

MOLYBDOUS Acm. The deul-oxide of ' 
molybdenum is of a blue color, and possetHi 
aciil properlies. Triturate 2 parts of molybdic 
aci<l, with 1 part of the metal, along; with a tilde 
borwater, in a porcelain mortar, till Ihe mitlura 
assumes a blue color. Digest in 10 parts of 
boiling water, filter, and evaporate the liquid in 
a (teal of 120°. The blue oxide separates. U 
reddens vegetable blues, and forms sails with the 
bases. Air or water, when left for some time to 
act on molybdenum, converts it into this acid- 
It consists of about 100 metal to 34 oxygen. 

MULYN (Peter), surnamed Tempesta, an 
emineni pinler, bom at Kaerlem in I63T. He 
was Ihe disciple of Snyders, whose style of poinl- 
ing he at Urst imitated. But his genius led him 
lo the study of diimal subjects; and as he ex- 
celled in painting tempests, slorms, and ship- 
wrecks, he was called Tempesta. His pictures 
are very tare, and held in great estimation. The 
name of Pietro Mulier, or de Mulieribui, was 
given him on account of having caused bis wife 
to be assassinated, in order to marry a young 
lady of Genoa. But, this villainous transaction 
being discovered, he was seiied, imprisoned, and 
capitally condemned. However, his greal meril 
as an artist occasioned a mitigation of the sen- 
tence; but be was still detained in prison, where 
he followed his profession, and would have conti- 
nued there in all probability for life, had he nol 
escaped to Placentia, when Louis XIV. bom- 
barnled the city of Genoa, after he had been in 
confinement sixteen years. To this artist ar« 
attributed several very neat prints, execuled with 
Ihe graver only, in a style greatly resembling that 
of John V'ander Velde. They consist ciiielly of 
candle-light pieces and dark subjects. 

lMot,VN (Peter), the elder, a native of Holland, 
and a painter; bul not so eminent nor so infa- 
mous as Tempesta. Some suppose the prints 
aboire mentioned ought to be ascribed to the 
latter ; as, though very neatly execuled, they are» 
labored heavy performances, and not equal in 
any degree lo what one might expect ftorn tlie 
band of an artist of so much repute as Tem- 
pusta. 

aiOLYNEl'X (Dr. William), a celebrated 
mathematician and astronomer, born in Dublin, - 
in 1656. In 1675 be entered in the Middle 
Temple, where he spent three years in Ihe study 
of tlie law; but the bent of his genius strongly 
teikded towards mathematics and philosophy, 
lietuming lo Ireland, in 16T8, he married Lucy, 
Ihe daughlpr of Sir William Domville, allomey- 
Keneral. Being master of an easy fortune, he 
continued to prosecute his studies in natural and 
experimental philosophy, particularly astronomy; 
and about 1681 commenced a literary correspon- 
dence irilh Flamstead the king's asltonomer, 
which lie kept up forsrteral years. In [683 he 
formed a design of erecting a philosophic society 
at Dublin, in imitation of the Royal Socieiy at 
London ; and by Ihe countenance of Sit Wil- 
liam Petty, who accepted the office of president, 
ihey began a weekly meetirig that year, when our 
author was appointed their firal secreury. Mr. 
Molyneux'sreputalioD for learning recommended 
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him, m 1 684, to the favor of the duke of Ormond, Till life fled from us like an idle dream, 

then lord lieutenant of Ireland; by whose in- A shew of mommery without a meaning, 

fluence lie was appointed that year, wiUi Sir mO'MENT, n. $. ^ Fr. momeni ; Lat 

AVilliam Robinson, surveyor-general of the Mo'u^^t ally, adv. \ momtntum, impulse, 

kings buildings, and chief engineer. In 1686 Momenta'neous fl£«. ! or any thing causing 

he was sent abroad to view the principal fortresses Mo'ment an y, f motion : hence the 

in Flanders. He travelled with lord Mountjoy Mo'mentart, I smallest motion, and 

through that country, Holland, part of Germany, Mom en'tous. J hence, probably, that 

and trance. Upon his return from Pans to small particle of time caUed a moment. Weight; 

London,inApnl 1689, he published his Sciothe- active power; consequence; importance; a 

ncum Telescopium, containing a description of small indivisible portion of time: momentally, 

the structure and use of a telescopical dial in- ^^ a moment: momentaneous, momentany, and 

vented by hira. He spent two years with his momentary, all mean lasting for, or done in a 

feraily at Chester, where be wrote his Dioptrics, moment: momentous, weighty ; important, 

dedicated to the Royal Society. Here he lost ° "^ '^ 

his lady, who died soon after she had brought We do not find that our Saviour reprored them of 

him a son. As soon as tranquillity was restored «fror, for thinking the judgment of the scribes to 

in Ireland, he returned home; and upon the ^ ^orth the objecting, for esteeming it to be of 

convening of a new parliament, in 1692, was any immi^nt or value in matters concerning God. 

chosen one of the representatives for Dublin. In „ n j/e w u j- * *'*!?j^* 

1695 he was elected Tor the Universitv whom he ^°^" difficulties, when eiceeding great good is 

10 J5 ne was eieciea lor tne university, whom ne ^^^ to ensue ; smd, on the other side, momentantf 

represented to the end of his life; and that benefits, when the hurt which they draw after thei 

learned body conferred on him the degree of j^ unspeakable, are not at aU to be respected. Id 

L.L. D. He WM likewise nominated a com- y^^^^ ^^^^ ^f „^^,,^, but we have 1 

missioner for the forfeited estates, with a salary Skakspeare. 

of £500 a year; but declined it as an invidious if i would go to hell for an eternal moment, or so, 

office. In 1698 he published The Case of Ireland i could be knighted. Id, Merry Wives. 

stated, in relation to its being bound by Acts of Momentary as sound, 

Parliament made in England. Among those Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 

with whom he maintained correspondence and Skakspeare, 

friendship Mr. Locke was in a particular man- Flame above is durable and consistent ; but with 

ner attached to him, as appears from their letters, us it is a stranger and momentary. Bacon. 

In 1698, which was the last year of his life, he ,. Can these or such be any aid to us t 

went to England, to visit that great man ; and If^i^^^^ ^ ^^7 ^'"' ^f *.° '^^^ "^SJ^*^ ^ 

-^«-. «ft^ u- ^4 4 T I J • J -41. Or be a moment to oar enterpnse ^ Ben Jonion. 

soon after his return to Ireland was seized with ^^^^ ,^^1^ ^^/^^^^ ting 

a fit of the stone, of which he died. He pub- j^e horrid sum of his intentions tell, 

lished several pieces in the Philosophical Trans- But she, swift as the momentary wing 

actions. Of lightning, or the words he spoke, left hell. 

MOMBACA, a kingdom and large town on Crashaw. 

the eastern coast of Africa, to the south of How doth the momentariness, of this misery add to 

Melinda. The town was visited by Vasco de the misery ! what a flower, a vapour, a unoke, a 

Gama in t497, who was well received, but after- bubble, a shadow, a dream of a shadow our life it I 

wards an attempt was made to betray him, from ... .^.' ^?^\ 

which he escaped vnth some loss. In revenge '^'' ^^^ momentaUy reniaining in our bodies, hath 

for this the town was attacked and plundered by ?*> Foportionable space for its conversion, only of 

Almeda, in 1507. The natives afterwards re- ^^"^^^ ^°«"g^ to refrigerate the heart. Brounu. 

covered possession ; but ia 1529 is vm retaken „.T°"^^ with lightest moment of impulse 

»^j ^^« . • 4 u 4U D -4 4-11 ifioi u Hw free-will, to her own inclining left 

and occupied by the Portuguese till 1631, when j^ ^^^^ ^^^' j^.^^^S p^^^ ^ 

the native king, having collected a large force, ,„, . . • r v • . j. 

took it by storm, and put to death all the Portu- . \»»« in^a^inary reasoning of brutes is not a dis- 

guese. Since that time the natives have retained t^^ct reasomog. but performed m a physical »,^«. 

possession here, and have treated in the most ^^^ ^^^ f^end, arrest the present momenu ; ' 

hostile manner all Europeans. The consequence por be assured they all are arrant tell-tales ; 

is, that it IS rarely if ever visited. The country And though their flight be silent, and their path 

is represented as fertile in rice, millet, fruits, and trackless 

cattle, and the climate as temperate and healthy. As the winged couriers of the air. 

It is much frequented by Arab vessels. The They post to Heaven, and there record thy foiiy. 

town is situated on an island, and defended by a CoMmi. 

fort. Swift as thought the flitting shade 

MOME, n.«. > Either Fr. momom, a game Through air his momentary 'pMrney made. 

Mommery. Sprayed in silence; or Belgic ^ . . ,. , . r ^^^y*^- 

moom. A dull, stupid blockhead ; a stock ; a ^^^^ ^°°«'. ^^»g^^°^ "^^ '!f ^IL .iT*" 

post : an unmeaning show. Momentous, m her prudent heart thee "^^^^'^^.^ 

Mnme, malthorse, canon, coxcomb, idiot, patch ! If any false step be made in the more momentous 
Either E;et thee from tne door, or sit down at the concerns of life, the whole scheme of ambitious da- 
natch. Shakspeare. signs is broken. Addiaon. 
All was iollity. It would be a very weak thing to give up so hm- 
Feasting and mirth, light wantonness and laughter, mentom a point as this, only because it has been con* 
Piping and playing, minstrelsy and masking, tested. Wateri. 
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« judge ; 



n heir botli lukm with litrge woud<1s m three days. Tlie leaves knd 



e mile snd 



^ fool u 



il bordered oa fatigu 



used for srbori or bowers. 

2. M. elateriuni, wild or spurtmg cucumber, 

hus a Urge fiesh; root lomewliai like bnony, \ 

whence come foitli every ipnng tevrnl thick, 1 

mugh, tmiliiig stalks, dividing i ' 

branches, aad exlendiiif; every way ti 

, ^^, feel : iliese are garnished with Ihick, rough, bU I 

1 ind vioegir. lali^n most hearl'shkped leaves, of a sray color, smnd- 

Miiiary heal and fever, mg "pon long fool-stalks. The flowers cr 

.irtiiiAnoi. from the win^s of the stalks : thesr ~— ~ 

I, bat alto of far le$s female, growing at diflerent pUcei 

u> than (he oiheri ; plant like Iboie of the commoQ cucumber; but 

they are much less, of a pale yellow color, with 

a greenish bollora; the male flowers stand upon 

thick, short foot-stalks, but the female flowers 

sit upon the young ftuit : which, after the flower 

is faded, grows into an oval form, an Inch and a 

half long, swelling like a cucumber, of a gray 

color like the leaves, and covered over willi short 

prickles. The elatenum of the shops ii the 

fruit, or rather the inspissated fsculs, of the 

juice of the unripe fruit of this species. It is 

usually sent from Spain and the southern parts 

of France, where the plant is common, in small, 

flat, whitisb lumps, or cakes, that are dry, and 

mind, and disiniued the work as break easily between the Angers. It is of an 



iving lud returning blisi 
•meni, in tbji golden noi 

f soul by raging love lie 



in gieil quaalilies, exctle i 

It is an abstruse specnh 
mnmnil and coiuei|uence 
seeiciH that without this w 
of (iod. Benlttt/'i 5m> 

While 1 a nunml name, amomiint'i past ; 
I'm nearec death in this verse than the last : 
a be done 1 He wise with speed 



Than , 

Where never human footstep traced, 

Leu fit Id play the part ; 
The lucky mffiuul to improve. 

With self-iespeeting art. Barm 

had usually half n dojen or more pieces un 



Id. 



atigue. 

"e that I recal 
llut 1 have Found our thoughts take wildest flighi 
Kven St the mommf when thoy should ■my 
Ihemselvei io pensive order. Bjren, 

MOMENTUM, in mechi 



kept for some time, tt is a very violent purge and 
vonnit, and is now seldom osm. From the pro- 
, signifies the perly which the plant has of throwing out its 
le with impetus, or the quantity of motion in seeds, with a violent force, upon being touclted, 
a moving body ; which ii always equal to the it has sometimes been called Noli me tangere. 
quantity of matter multiplied into the velocity, MOMUS, in mythology, the god of rail- 
See MccHimcs. lery, or the jester of the celestial assemblj^, , 
MOM'MERY, orMuiiiiF.BT,fi.i. From Ft. who ridiculed both gods and men. Being chosen I 
ch maskers by Vulcan, Neptune, and Minerva, to give hi* I 



play frolics. See Mohe. 

All was jollity. 
Feasting and mirth, tight wantonness and laughtei 
Pipiag and playing, ininitreliy and ms.sking, 
1'ill life Bed from us like an idle dream. 
A shew of (iin>iim*rjf w 



judgment concerning their works, he I: ._ 
them all : Neptune for nol making his bull with I 
homs-before his eyes, in order that he might gin. I 
a surer blow ; Minervu for building a houw J 
that could net be removed in case of bad nei(^ 1 
bou.rs ; and Vulcan for making B mtui without ■ J 
MOMORDICA, male balsam apple, a genus window in his breast that his treacheries might I 
of the lyngenesia order, and moncecia class of be aeen. For his free reflections upon the godi I 
tural order thirty-fourth, cucurbilaceae: Momus was driven from heaven, lie is gene- I 



L. quinquefld : cob. sexpartiie; the fila- 
ments we three In number: fkuale cai,, trifid : 
COB. quinquepartile; style trifid ; fruit an apple 
parting asunder with n spring, Tlie most re- 
markable species are : — 

'. M. balsamina, the male balsam apple 



rally represented raising a mask from hii fan, 
and holding a small figure in his hand. 

MONA, in ancient gec^raphy, an island in 
the sea, between Britnin and Ireland, described 
by Cwsar is situated In the mid passage betweei: 
both islands, and stretching out in length frum 



is a native of Asia, and has a trailmg stalk like south to north ; called Monaieda by Ptolemy ; 

the melon, with smooth leaves, cut into several Monapia, or Monnblo, by Pliny; supposed tv 1 

s^^ents, and spread open like a hand. The be the Isle of Man. 

fruit Isoval, ending in acute poiols,havingscve- MoNs,another island, between Britain i 

ral deep angles, with sharp tubercles placed on Ireland, mentioned by Tucitus,moretothesouth, I 

their edges. It changes to a red or purplish and of greater treadUi, than the above; situated 1 

color when ripe, opening with an elasticity, and on ihe coast of the Ordovice s, and separated by% I 

throwing out its seeds. This species is famous narvow strait, an ancient seat of the Druids, r 

in Syria for curing wounds. The natives cut Anglesey, See Anglesey. 

open the unripe fruit, and infuse it in sweet oil, MOV*, and Montta, i.e. the monkey and his 

which they expose to the sun for some days, cub, two West India Islands in the middle of the 

until it became red, and then present it foe use. passage between Hispaniola and Torto Rico, 

Dnpped on cotton, and applied to a ftesh The Mona Isle is seven miles from east to west, 

wound, the Syrians reckon this oil the best vul- and nearly two wide, once in griod cnltivation. 

nerary next to balsam of Mecca. It often cures It i* now abandoned to wild goals, and so seldom 
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approached, that a sailor has been known to hnve The funds for this purpose were advanced by 

been six months on it before any passing vessel government, and are to be repaid by instalments 

observed his signals. from the grand jury. The parishes of Monaghan, 

MONA.CO, a principality of the Sardinian but few in number, are provided with churches, 

states, bounded by the county of I^ ice, the Genoa glebe houses, and lands upon a very liberal 

territory, and the sea. Its superficial extent is scale, and the tithes of most of them are now 

fifty-five square miles ; sheltered on the north arranged under the commutation act of Mr. 

side by lofty mountains, and open on the south Goulburne. 

to the Mediterranean. Its climate is of a high Monaghan, the chief town in the above 

temperature, and favorable to the growth of county, is eighty-four miles distant from Dublin 

oranges, lemons, olives, &c. The pastures also on the new line of road. The streets are wide, 

are good, and the cattle numerous. Inhabitants and well laid out ; the jail is an architectural 

about (3000. The towns are Monaco and Men- and well designed edifice ; and the diocesan 

tone, containing together about 3000 inhabitants, school is an imposing object. This town would 

Monaco, until 1702, was governed by its own undoubtedly derive much benefit from the exe- 

princes : in that year the French incorporated cution of the proposed canal that is to connect 

it with their republic, and retained possession of Lougti Erne with Lough Neagh. 

it until 1815, when it was placed under the king MON'ARCH, n. s.-x Fr. monarch; Or. /m- 

of Sardinia, reserving, however, the rent of the "Moa' kKCHi al, adj. f vapxoi. A supreme gov- 

lands (about £5000 a year) to the prince. Monarch'ical, pernor; a king: to mo- 

MoN Aco, a small town, the capital of the above Mon'archise, v.n. i narchise is to assume 

principality, is situated on a steep rock, project- Mon'arcuy, n.s. J kingly state : monarchy, 

ing into tlie sea. Population 1200. It is seven the system of monarchical government, or the 

miles west of Nice. state governed. 

MO'NAD, n. s. ) Or. fiovag. An indivisi- Your brother kings and tnonarchs of the earth 

Mo'nade. S ble thing. I^o all expect that you should rouse yourself. 

Disunity is the natural property of matter, which _ Shakspeare. 

of itself is nothing but an mfinitfe congeries of physi- Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

cal monads. Afore. Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

MONAGHAN, a county in the province of . ,{" ^^^ ^^^ ^^i*^^^f ^,^,?''°^- ^^- 

TTi . J 1 • J r T 1 J T* • L ^ J Allowing him a breath, a little scene 

Ulster, and kingdom of Ireland. It is bounded j^ numarckise. be feared, and kill with looks. Id. 

on the north by Tyrone, on the east by Armagh, i ^^^^ 

on the south by Cavan, and on the west by Fer- Unto the kingdom of perpetual night, 

managh county. Monaghan comprises 288,500 The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 

statute acres, of which 72,855 are exempted from Was my ereat father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 

county cess. A loss, in this case, much to be re- Who cried aloud. What scourge for perjury 

gretted, many of the great landed proprietors Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? Id. 

being natives and residenls of the sister king- That storks will only live in free states is a pretty 

dom. The baronies are Cremoume, Dartney, conceit to advance the opinion of popular policies, 

Farney, Monaghan, and Trough, divided into and from antipathies in nature to disparage miwuirc/i- 

but twenty parishes, averaging about 14,000 ««»^government ^'^^'^' 

^ „ * l u rru 1 »• * * Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 

TJ!rJ?.t J\?opu\^Uon amounts to Above his fellows, ^ith numarc/uiZ pride, 

1 74,000 ; the number of dwellmgs to 32,000 : and Conscious of highest worth, unmo^ thus spake, 

the number of children receiving gratuitous edu- AfUtotr, 

cation exceeds 7000. The chief towns are Mo- The father of a family or nation, that uses his scr- 

naghan, the place of assizes, having a jail, a vants like children, and advises wilh them in what 

barrack, and an endowed classical school, Bal- concerns the commonweal, and thereby is willingly 

lybay, Clones, Newbliss, Castle-Blaney, Car- obeyed by them, is what the schools mean by a 

rickmacross, Smithborough, Emyvale, and monarch. Temple, 

Glasslough. The surface of Monaghan is hilly, The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees 

but not mountainous, save on the north-west P'"®^ centuries he grows, and three he stays 

angle, where the Sliebh-Raughley range in- Supreme m state, and m three more dec^.^ 

trudes. There are many smaU lakes scattered ^.^j^ ^^ distinguished, is the regal race! "^^ 

amongst the numerous little eminences that en- One monarch wears an open, honest face ; 

cumber the face of this county, but no nver of shaped to his size, and godlike to behold, 

magnitude except the Blackwater. His royal body shines with specks of gold. Id. 

Monaghan is not deficient in mineral treasures. Our author provides for the descending and con- 
Rich lead ore and antimony have been disco- veyance down of Adam's monarchical power to pos- 
vered in the elevated lands stretching from Bal- teritv, by the inheritance of his heir, succeeding to 
lybay to Clontibrid ; and coal of a good qualitv *»" father's authority. Locke. 
at Carrickmacross. The sUple of Monaghan is While the monarc/iy flourished, these wanted not a 
linen cloth, most of the county being devoted to protector. Atterbury's Sermons. 
its manufacture : no fewer than fourteen bleach Returned with dire remorseless sway, 
mills exist on one small stream, issuing from an ^^" '""""^^'^ ^^^^ ^^^^ '^^ '^"^^^^°^ P"^^* 
insignificant pool in the high lands. The roads i^ j, ^^^^^-^^ .^at ours is a mixed governmentTnd 
of this county are in general excellent : but one the perfection of our constitution consists in this, 
claims particular notice, that is, the great road that the monarchical, aristocratical, and democraticai 
from Dublin to Derry, which, in passing through forms of government are mixed and interwoven in 
this county, has been most skillfully constructed, ours, so as to give us all the advantages of each. 



KiilinuL mbjecling us la lb* dugen and 

tuaiences uf eiiher. Sir Jl. Ifafpvl'- 

ill Rumd. Baker'i BtJItelimi m £«ir»in£. 

A AIoMARCHv n a stale governed by an indi- 
vidual head : or where the supmue powpr t! 
lodged in the hands ofa sinfle person. Of the 
tliree Fornis of goremment, vU. democ^raey. aris- 
tocracy, and monarchy, (he last Is the most 



powerful, nil the a 



slardt remarkably disiinguished. A nater and 
aubtile od are obtained frum it, both of which 
are f,TtMyi commended in obstructions of the 
mailrix. A lynip is likewise prepared from ji, 
which is useful in thete disorders, as well aa in 
diseases of the stomach, 

MONARDES (Nicholas), an exGelienl Spa- 
nish physician of Seville, who lived in tiie ttx- 
itfi century, and deservedly acquired great 



together, and unit«l in the hand of thi 
prince ; bul then there is imminent danger of 
bis employing thai powerlo oppressive purposes. 
As a democracy is (he best calculated lo direct 
the end of n law, and an arisiociacy lo invent 
the means by which that end shall be obtained, 
a monarchy is most lit for carrying these means 



s of government being reputation by his skill and writmgs. His Spanish 



'orki were translated into l^tin by Clustus, 
iulD Italian by Annibnl Brigantus, and ihofs 
upon American drugs have appeared Jn English. 
He died about 1571). 

MONAST EREVAN, a post town of Ireland, 
in Kildare, Leinster, thirty-six miles from Dub- 
lin. This town has its name from a magnificent 
monastery which, was founded here, in nhich 
St. Evan, in the beginning of the seventh cen- 
ti'ry, placed a number of monks from Sl Alun- 
^le^, and which was a sanctuary. Sl. Evan's 
' ' ;ld on tlie 23d December. At the 

^- — s— -.. , -- .- — rr--- ofmooaateriesihisabbey wasgranted 

Dritnin. Some monarchieaagain arehereditary, to Ocorgelord Audley, who assigned it loAdam 
where the succession devolves immediately from Loflus, viscount Ely, It afterwards came into 
lather (o son ; and others are elective, where, on <he fomily of Moor, earls of Drugheda, and has 
the death of the monarch, hit sncressoi is ap- been beaniifully repaired by lord Drogheda, yet 
pointed by election, as in Poland, before its dis- still presprving the vencrdble appearance of an 
memberment. The most ancient monarchy was abbey. The grand canal is earned up to this 
that of the Assyrians, which «as founded soon town from Dublin, since which it has been much 
after the deluge. Historians usually reckon four enlarged with new buildings. It is a market 



Of monarchies some are absolute and despo- 
tic, where the will of the, monarch is uncuntrol- 
able; others are limited, where the prince's 
nuthonly is restrained by laws, and part of the festival is 
supreme power lodged in other bands, " " 



grand or almost universal monarchies 

tires, the AsfivniAS, PtRSiis, GH£rit!i, and 
[ovtii, of which we treat in their due order, or 
alphabetical place. The strong resemblance of 
these four universal empires to the prophetic 
description of them given by Daniel, under the 
limililude of four great beasts (an emphatical 
scriptural expression foe the various tyranniea 
that have prevailed among mankind), and this 
vision being seen too by the prophet at a lime 
when only the first of them had begun lo exer- 
cise its lyraiiny over tlie world, must 'itisfy 
every man of the divine inspiration of that pro- 
phet. See Daniel ti., vii,, and viii. ; Pridcaitt'i 
Conartioa ; Selden, Dt Quatuor Monarthia, Sic. 

MUNAItDA, Indian hon>hound, Oswego lea, -|-| 
or American field basil, in botany, a genus of the Tticr 



MoNAi 



inogynia order, and diandria class of -plants; 
natural order forty-second, veilicitlatn : coe. un- 
eaual, with the upper lip linear, involvini the 
filaments : SEsns four. 1?he 



il holds four fairs. 

WON'ASTEIIY, n. > j Fr. monoi/o-r ; Ut. 

^monmifi-ium. A re- 

> adv. 7 liginus house or con- 

jf or pertaining to such an 

establishment, or to the habits of a monk. 

I drave my suitor to fa(svri>ar Ihe full ilievD of the 
world, and lo live in a nook merely mnailitk. 

ShakipiBTi. Ai You Lilu Jr. 
When young, you led a life nomutirit, ] 

And wore a veil eccleiiaitii-k ; > 

Now in your age you grow fantastick. Dmhan. j 
The xuicioui aiid hairy vests of the ilrictesl orden 
of friers derive the iDSlitution of tlicir nuudilicA life 
from the eiample of Juhu and Eliu. 

BrDUiM'i Vulger Emmr., 
"' ■ of kings were held in high renown; 

hoDnurable vowi recsivi^l, 



In a tHKitaittr^ your devotioni cimnnt carry joii ao 
far toward the next world, as lo make this lose the 

1 remarkable >ighi ol you. fopi, 

species is ; — I have a doien yean more lo aniwor for, all nui- 

M.teylanica,analiveoflhe East Indies. It n«»ii™% posiod in iliii country of libtny and do- 

nses with an herbaceoos four-cornered, hoary "B"''- Smifl. 

slalk, and bears leaves that lire enure, nearly Monastery, is only properly applied to the 

heart-shaped, woolly, deep-notcbed on Iheedget. houses of monks, mendicant friars, and mirs ■ 

iind having fbot-slalks. The Howers, which are abbeys, priories, &c., are more properly called 

purplish and fragranl, surround the stalk in religioua houses. The hou*es belonging to ihe 

whorls, pach whorl containing about fourteen several religious orders in England and Wales 

flowers; and are succeeded by four small kid- werecathedmls,cotlegea,alibey^priories,precep- 

ncy-sliaped shining seeds, lodged in ilie botlom lories, commanderies, hospitals, friaries, Uermil- 

of the permaneni ftowei cup. The Indians su- agcs,chantries,andfreechapels. These were under 

perstitiously believe that a fumigation of this the directionand management ofvariouiofficers. 

plant iselTertual for driving away (he evil spirit; 'Die dissolutinn of himsci of this kind began so 

and from this imaKinary pro^rly its name, in eatlyasl3l2,whenihetemplBa weresuppresied: 

Ihe Ceylonesc Imeaag*. i« derived. Grimmius au<l in 1323 their lands, chorches, advowsons, and 

relales, in his IJiboralorium Ceylonicum, thai liberties, in England, were given by IT Ed. 11. 

(of lasW and smell this species of horehound slat. 3 lo ihe prior and brethren of the hospital 
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38 MONASTERY. 

of St. John at Jerusalem. I,n 1390, 1437, 1441, as any calculations appear to have l>eeD made, 
1459, 1497, 1605, 1508, and 1515, several other has been estimated at 3182 ; besides many others 
houses were dissolved, and their revenues settled of inferior rank, of which no account was kept, 
on different colleges in Oxford and Cambridge. The total annual revenue of these is estimated 
Soon after the last period Cardinal Wolsey, by at no less that £140,784 195. 3fi/, all of which, 
license of the king and pope, obtained a dissolu- besides a vast quantity of silver plate, came into 
tion of above thirty religious houses for the the king's hands. The tot^l number of persons 
founding and endowing his colleges at Oxford contained in these houses is estimated at 50,000. 
and Ipswich. About the same time a bull was As there were pensions paid to almost all those 
granted by the pope to cardinal Wolsey to sup- of the greater monasteries, the king did not im- 
press monasteries where there were not above mediately come into the full enjoyment of their 
six monks, to the value of 8000 ducats a year, whole revenues : however, by means of what be 
for endowing Windsor and King's College, Cam- did receive, he founded six new bishoprics, viz. 
bridge ; and two other bulls were granted to car- those of Westminster (which was changed by 
dinals Wolsey and Campeius, where there were queen Elizabeth into a deanery, with twelve pre^ 
less than twelve monks, and to annex them to bends and a school), Peterborough, Chester^ 
the greater monasteries ; and another bull to the Gloucester, Bristol, and Oxford. And in eight 
same cardinals to enquire about abbeys to be other sees he founded deaneries and chapters, by 
suppressed in order to be made cathedrals. Al- converting the priors and monks into deans and 
though nothing appears to have l)een done, in prebendaries, viz. Canterbury, Winchester, Dur* 
consequence of these bulls, the motive which in- ham, Worcester, RocHester, Norwich, Ely, and 
duced Wolsey and many others to suppress these Carlisle. He founded also the colleges of Christ- 
houses was the desire of promoting learning : church in Oxford, and Trinity in Cambridge, 
and archbishop Cranmer engaged in it with a and finished King's College there. He likewise 
view of carrying on the Reformation. There founded professorships of divinity, law, physic, 
were other causes that concurred to bring on and of the Hebrew and Greek tongues, in both 
their ruin : many of the religious were loose and the said universities. He gave the house of 
vicious ; the monks were generally thought to be Gray-friars and St. Bartholomew's hospital to the 
in their hearts attached to the pope's supre- city of London, and a perpetual pension to the 
macy ; their revenues were not employed ac- poor knights of Windsor, and laid out great 
cording to the intent of the donors ; many cheats sums in building and fortifying many ports in 
in images, feigned miracles, and counterfeit the channel. It i^ observable, upon the whole, 
relics, had been discovered ; the observant friars that the dissolution of these houses was an act, 
had opposed the king's divorce from queen not of the church, but of the state ; in the period 
Catharine ; and these circumstances operated, in preceding the Reformation, by a king and par- 
concurrence with the king's want of a supply liaroent of the Roman Catholic communion, in 
and the people's desire to save their money, to all points except the king's supremacy ; and an 
forward a motion in parliament, that, in order to act to which the pope himself, by his bulls and 
support the king^s state, and supply his wants, licenses, had led the way. See Monk. 
all tne religious houses might be conferred upon MONASTIR,Toli, or Bistolia, a considerable 
the crown which were not able to spend above town of Greece, in Macedon, situated on the 
£200 a year ; and an act was passed for that slope of a hill ; watered by the Vistritza, ox He- 
purpose 27 Hen. VIII. c. 28. By this act about bnis. It is inhaoited by the descendants of BuU 
380 houses were dissolved, and a revenue of garians; and, though nearly 100 miles from the 
£30,000 or £32,000 a year came to the crown ; sea, may, when compared with most other towns 
besides about£lOO,000 in plate and jewels. The in this country, be called rich and commerciaL 
suppression of these houses occasioned discon- Population 15,000. Ali Pacha took forcible 
tent, and at length an open rebellion : when this possession of this town, carrying away the most 
was appeased, the king resolved to suppress the valuable propei^ty of the inhabitants ; but it is 
rest of the monasteries, and appointed a new still a flourisning place. It is ninety-five miles 
visitation ; which caused the greater abbeys to W. N. W. of Salonica. 

be surrendered ; and it was enacted by 31 Hen. MONAVAR, a town of Spain, in Valencia, 
VIII. c. 13 that all monasteries, &c., which had twenty miles west of Alicant. It contains 8000 
been surrendered since the 4th of February in inhabitants, who nianufacture some linen, 
the twenty-seventh year of his reign, and which MONBODDO (James Burnet), lord, an emi- 
hereafter shall be surrendered, shall be vested in nent Scottish judge, descended of an ancient 
the king. The knights of St. John of Jerusalem family in Kincardineshire. He was bom in 1714, 
were also suppressed by the 32 Hen. VIII. c. and educated at one of the Scotch universities, 
24. The suppression of these greater houses by at a period when an enthusiastic admiration of 
tliese two acts produced a revenue to the king the classical literature of Greece and Rome was 
of abbve £100,000 a year, besides a large sum veiy predominant. Having gone through the 
in plate and jewels. The last act of dissolution usual course of studies preparatory to the pro- 
in this king's reign was the act of 37 Hen. VIII. fession of a lawyer with uncommon diligence, 
c. 4 foe dissolving colleges, free chapels, chan- he was admitted a member of the faculty of ad- 
tries, &c., which act was farther enforced by 1 vocates in 1737; and, in 1767, was appointed 
Ed. Vi. c. 14. By this act were suppressed one of the senators of the college of justice ; an 
ninety colleges, 110 hospitals, and 2374 chan- office which he discharged with assiduity, inte- 
tries and free chapels. The number of houses grity, and ability. He married Miss Farquarson, 
and places suppressed from first to last, so far by whom he had one son and two daughters, all 
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of whom died bebre him, except (he eldest, who 
was married to Kirkpntrick WilliamsoD, esq. 
He had the ofTei of a teat in the court of jusii' 
ciary, but refused it, as its additional duties 
would hare detached him too much from hi9 
favorite literary stadies. The counc of ihese, 
and hit particular habits of thinking, led him to 
enlertain a. moit enthusiastic veneration for the 
wisdom and learning of the ancients, and a pro- 
portional degree of contempt for those of the 
iDoderns. The first eiidence he gave to the 
public of this admimtioD of ancient authors was 
in his work Uf the Origin and Progms of Lun- 
guage ; the lirti volume of which was published 
at Edinburgh in 4lo. lTT-2. This and the sub- 
tec|Uent Tolumes were perused by critics wilh 
sentiments of mingled respect, indignation, 
and ridicule. Together with the philosophical 
history of language, his plan included thai of 
civiliialion and scienctt ; upon all of which he 
adrancMl opinions equally singular and whimsi- 
cal. Those who were partial to modern litera- 
iiice, or were strangers to the deeper mjsteries 
of Greek erudition, condemned his lonlship's 
work with the most severe censures. The Scot- 
tish literati, almost to a man, declared it to be 
unworthy of perusal, unless as a piece of amuse- 
ment Irom its ridiculous absurdity. In England, 
lioweTer, its r^ceplioa was somewhat more favor- 
able; 



In the late Mr. Harris of Malmesbury lOrd 
Monboddo found an admirer and carrespondeul, 
who was equally well acquainted with Grecian 
learning and philosophy, and who had cultivated 
tliese blanches of science with equal ardor as 
himself. During the vacations of thp court of 
sctiion lord Monboddo retired every spring and 
autumn to his seat of Monboddo, where he usu- 
ally lived in a style of the most primitive sim- 
plicity, dressed in the habit of a>country farmer, 
in coane ctolh of Scotch manufacture. Among 
hi* tenants he lived familiarly bko the kind 
flthcr of a large bmily. His patrimonial estate 
■lid not afford above £300 a year ; yet he 
never raised their renu, but reckoned |ha chief 
improvement of an estate to consist in the io- 
creas« uf the number and happiness of its inha- 
bitants. It was in this patriarchal retreat in the 
Mearns that he bad the pleasure of a visit from 
the eelebTBtcd Dr. Johnson, and his friend Mr. 
Boswell. To vindicate the honor of the ancients, 
and the principles of the Grecian philosophy, 
inoie fblly than he had done in his formerwork, 
lord Monboddo pablished another 4to. volume, 
entitled Ancient Metaphysics, which was much 
more &vnrably received than the former. Natu- 
rally endued with a good constitution, which 
was strengthened by air, exercise, and lemper- 
anci-, he prolonged his life till the eighty-fifth 
year; and died tti Edinburgh on Sunday the 
aOib May. 1790. 

MONCHABOO, a cilv of tlie Birmnn empire, 
and during a short period itscapital, is surround- 
ed by a wall of brick and mud, about twenty 
lei^ lii'h by twelve fi^et thick, and fiirrmindtd by 
« Inch. I'l IS Breuular square, of ■ilniofi KW 
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paces on each side. It derives its fame from 
being the birth place of the emperor Alorapra, 
founder of the reigning dynasty, and is situated 
dftf miles north of Ummerapoora, and twelve i 
milesmsrlhof tbelrrawuddy lliver. InhabilanS J 
4000. Long 96° 20' E., lat. S2^ 46' N. 

MONCHIQUE, a town of Portugal, in 
garva, at the foot of a ridge of mountains, 
pulatlon 4300. Fifteen miles west of Silve 

MUNCRIF (Francis Augusdn Paradis, DeJ, ( 
secretary to count Clermont, one of the forty of J 
the French academy, and a member of die ac»- T 
demies ofNaociand Berlin, was born in Pari). | 
in I887,and died there November 12th 1770, 
aged elghly-ihree. His principal works are, I. I 
Essai sur la Necessity et sur les moyens de pkir<^ I 
in 1 2mo. 2. Les Ames Rivales, a romance. * 
The Abderiies, a comedy; 4. Poesies Dive 
and some dissertations, published at Paris r 
in ISmo. He also cultivated lyric poetry, a 
wrote, 6, L'Empire de 1' Amour, a ballad ; S. I 
TropheC ; 7. Ames rcunis, a ballad ; and B. E«>- I 
sine, a heroic pastoral. 0. L' Histoire des Chatl. f 
His works were cotlecled, in 1T61, in 4 vols. 
l2iao. 

MONDARDIER, a town of France in the 
department of the Gard, to the south of Vigan. 
It consists. In fact, of three adjacent villages. 
Population 2500. 

MONDAY is so caliea as being anciently sacred 
to the Moon, or to Mono, the Uiaoa of the 
Savons. 

MONDEGO, a river of Portugal, in Beira, 
which rises iu the Sierra de Estrella, t)owiu|; 
westward, and falls into the Atlantic at Buatcos. 
It is navigable to a considerable distance from 
mouth, and its banks were tlie scene of important 
military movements of the British and French 
in September 1810, and in March 1811. 

MoKDEQo, or Emboletleu, a river of Para- 
guay, in South America, which enters the great 
rivar Paraguay, or La Plata, in lat. 30° 30' S. 

MONDOVI, a town and province of Pied- 
mont. situated on the river Ellero. The town 
at some distance is picluresqiie in iU appearance 
but loses much of its inlerestW contrast with the 
surrounding Alps. It is divided Into the Town ^ 
Proper, or Pia^ia, situated on a mountain, Bl tn J 
eleration of ITOO feet above the level of the set, I 
surrounded with feeble walls, and the three sub-T 
urbs, Carassone, Bred, and Piano della Vallt. ' 
The distance- between (he upper and lower put j 
of 1he town is considerable. Beside a small | 
cita-del, Moudovi Proper contains a great ni 
of churches and religious houses, and its i . 
tants arc chiefly clergy and cbunlry gentry. The I 
suburbs, on the contrary, are entirely given M J 
trade. Here are nanolactures of woollen and 1 
muslin, tanneries and irob forges; but the chief.l 
branch of industry is the spinning of silk. Tfa* 'I 
tntikl population is about 20,000. It is the sae V 
of a bishop, and of several seminaries. Mondovi I 
is compamtively modem, havingbeen founded is '1 
the year 1232. On the 22d of April, 1796, Boo- I 
naparte obtained here a victory over the I'ied- I 
moriese, which led the court of Turin to separate J 
from Austria. In 1799 the Piedmentese p^anli 
assembled here to the number of 40,000, Id in- 
itrcepi the retreat of the French, who on a slight 
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alarm of their attempting to assassinate some which cannot be better expressed than in bis 

officers began an indiscriminate butchery of the own words. ' The theory of coinage,' be sayfi, 

people, and pillaged the town. Here Beccaria ' must be simplified, by casting out of it the 

nrst drew breath. Fifteen miles £. N. £. of Coni, consideration of the manner in which our money 

and forty-five S.S.E, of Turin. will be received by neight>ouring nations. For 

MON DRAGON, a town of Spain, rn Guipuz- they will take it only as bullion, and if the 
coa, on the river Deva, thirty miles S. S. VV. of balance of trade be against us, and must be 
Sebastian. Three miles off b a mine of excellent made good by gold and silver^ it is most expe- 
iron and native steel, from which were made the dient tliat it should be done by the plain metal, 
famous sword-blades of Toledo and Salamanca, which will cost nothing in the coinage.' 
as well as those so long in repute as blades, and The king of England, as the head of the ex- 
called Ferrara, from the name of the celebrated ecutive government, has always claimed the 
Andrew Ferrara. prerogative both of coining money, and of regu- 

MONETARIUS, or Moneyer, a name which fating the rate at which foreign coin is to be re- 
antiquaries and medalists give to those who struck ceived. Since the reign of Henry VII. our 
the ancient coins or monies. Many of the old kings have not often exercisted this prerogative 
Roman coins have the name of the monetarius, without consulting parliament, though it appears 
either at length, or at least his initial letters, doubtful whether they have not a legal right so 
See NuMiSMATOGRAPHY. to do : and a royal proclamation is always the 

MONETARY Aax. The object of coinage instrument whereby (Half's Pleas of the Crown, 

is conhmercial convenience; in the accomplish- vol. ii. p. 197), 

ment of which the protection of the ignorant Foreign coin is legitimated and made current : 
and unsuspecting from unfairand fraudulent imi- Base coin, or coin of a standard below sterling 

tations is the chief, if not the only, difficulty, is legitimated: 

Direct barter was the first mode of commerce ; To ' inhanse * any coin already current to a 

then various imperfect media received by gene- higher denomination : and 
ral consent at a determinate value ; and which To decry any coin that is current in usuage 

were oflen the necessaries of life (see our article or payment 

Coins) ; then the precious metals, where they Blackstone quotes a dictum of Sir Edward 

wereknown,unwrought, as Mr. Turner contends Coke, according to which * the money of Eng- 

was the case with regard to gold, as a medium land must be either gold or silver ;' for at the 

of commerce, with our Anglo-Saxon ancestors ; period when the latter wrote, copP|^r bad 

then a piece of metal stamped or coined by never been issued by our monarchs. This was 

public authority. It is to be remarked, how- first the case in the copper coinage of 1672 under 

ever, that in commercial affairs considered on a Charles II. 

large scale, or as embracing the intercourse of The Anglo-Saxons coined silver and brass ; 
all civilised nations, the last contrivance is not to but, the Norman monarchs rejecting the latter, 
be regarded as that real progressive step, or im- silver became for a long period the sole material 
provement, that it truly is with respect to the of coinage ; indeed until gold was introduced 
internal commerce of a nation. That is, the into the mint by Henry III. No half-pennies 
chief object of a good coinage is to mark the or fimhings are known of any of the Anglo- 
genuineness, the ascertained weight and purity, of Norman monarchs before Edward I., but silver 
the money coined ; in other words, to bring it pieces of this value continued to be coined at 
back in the public estimation to the penultimate intervals from this period until the reign of 
step of commercial media to which we have Edward VI. To supply their place, when their 
adverted. What is called the standard of fine- small size caused them to be discontinued, James 
ness in all the civilised countries of the world is I. directed farthing tokens of brass and copper 
well known to the bullion merchants and other to be struck, out these were of such inferior 
large traders interested in the transactions pro- value as soon to fall into utter contempt and 
ceeding between them ; and, while the known disuse. The commencement of the regular 
portion of alloy is used to make the precious copper coinage must be dated in the year above 
metal employed more serviceable as a coin, that mentioned, viz. 1672. 

very service is in fact only a method of record- Tin was also coined by Charles II. in 1684. 
ing the quantity of bullion used ; so that the His ill-fated successor James II. endeavoured 

metal, considered as unalloyed and unwrought, is to give currency to metals still less valuable, i.e. 

obviously the standard of value. This simple gun-metal and pewter ; but the projector of a 

view of the limits of the use of coinage we ap- coinage of this description was ruined by the 

prehend to be absolutely necessary for the recti- first adventure, and the attempt vras not re* 

iication of some serious errors respecting it, peated. 

which have their advocates in modern limes. The precious metals have been then for ages 

It is, in fact, as a medium of domestic com- the chief materials of coinage. Of an intrinsic 

merce that coined money is chiefly beneficial, or worth, compact, divisible, and durable, they 

of any comparative importance to mankind. seem by the common consent of mankind to be 

We are nappy to find so able a judge, as Mr. best calculated for the ordinary purposes of a 

Ruding confirming this view of the subject in currency ; they possess, however, other proper- 

the conclusion of his valuable Annals of the ties which become a draw-back upon them. 

Coinage of Great Britain. He adds a further Their value as bullion is perpetually fluctuating; 

consideration in confirmation of the necessity of it often varies sufficiently to render the tempta- 

limiting our ideas of the application of this art, tion to melt them down irresistible ; and it al^ 
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wjyt nilbrd) a eoniiderable inducemeal lo IIik 
issuef of counteiieiu and Ihe clipper of coin. 
The first of these disadvantages is perhaps the 
grralesi, as before its mii^hty influence the great' 
est part both of our gold and s;l»et coinage is 
regularly swept away. It resulu, howeTer, from 
tlii> inlnntic and inherent value of the raaleriali 
in question ; and as it has been truly oliKrvcd, 
' can only be palliated but not absolutely re- 
There is only one instance in history of a na- 
tion endeavouring to meet this disadvantage of 
ihe intrinsic value of a coinage by rendering it 
useless for other purposes; that is, the well 
known Spartan one, in which Lyciirgus ordered 
the iron coins to be qnenched in vinei;ar. Bui 
this was a failure . il utterly precluded in their 
case intercourse with Ihe neighbouring slates ; 
and the Spartans had no other medium of ex- 
change. This by no means demonstrates, how- 
ever, the &llaey of the prineiple on which that 
^eal lawgiver acted; especially with relation to 
inietnal commerce. 

Uur article Coins will be found to contain am- 
ple tables of all (he existing gold and silver 
money of the commercial world, together with 
rules for standarding gold and silver. It is ad- 
mitted throughout ihe scientific world that we 
ha>e carried Ihe art of coini^ to itshighest per- 
fection in this country. The crowru and half- 
cmwns of the Proteciotate, for inslance, will 
advamagrouily sustain comparisonwiih any ex- 
isting French coins, Tliis has especially be'n 
the case since the year 1815, and under uie new 
constitulioD of the MtNT. This we have also ex- 
hibiu^d in the article of-thal name : we ihcrefoce 
propose in this paper to advert hriefiy to the 
supply of bullion (o that important e>itablish- 
ment, and to s;ivc as detailed an account of the 
machinery and nethods of the coinage as our 
limits will admit. 

Sect I. — Histoihc*l V'ikw of tub Sltpl* 
OF Bullion to the Mint. 

Strabo and Tacitus enumerate gold and silver 
as among the products of this island ; and some 
writeH have conjectured that Roman minis were 
worked here with the supplies they afforded. 
This seems to be, however, altogether doubtful. 
Silver is found only irapregnating uur lead ores ; 
but the working of mines of either metal has 
■ been long unknown lo our history : the com- 
mon law may very harmlessly, therefore, give 
all mines of these meiali, as we believe il does, 
to the king. But so late as 1 Wil. & Mary soroe 
disputes it appears arose which rendered a de- 
claratory statute on this subject necessary. It 
was at this period therefore enacted that no mines 
of base metal should be considered as royal, 
notwithstanding gold or silver might be ex- 
tracted from them in any quantities; but thai 
the king, or penons claiming royal mines under 
his authority, should have the ore (other than tm 
ore in ihecounties of DfiTon or Cornwall), paying 
for fhe same a price stated in die latter of ^ose 
acts.^ — blatk'tofie'i Commftitaria, vol. I. p. 394. 

The eailieil inslance which Mr. Ruding lindi 
of the chiim to a mine royal being enforced 
occurs in ihe forty-sevenlh year of Henry III., 



at which lima a writ was directed to the ilietiff 
of Devonshire, in which it was stated thai the 
king had been given to understand that itiere 
were within his county aurifodinnf et cuprifodi- 
nce, that is, mines containing gold together wi^ 
copper, and he 'was commanded not to permit 
anyone to occupy the same until the kiug should 
have provided that which the law required to be 
done. His successor Edward I., we are told,' 
received great help towards |he maintenance or 
his wars, and other charges, from the sllret mines 
which, m his days, were found in Devonshire. 
In itie accounts of William de Wymondham, 
warden of the mint, il appears that, between the 
ISth of August and Ihe 31si of October, in the 
twpnty-second year of his reign, Ihere was tried 
and lined out, at Martinslowe in thai county, by 
times, so much of tine silver as amounted lo 
370 lbs. weight. In the next year £52\ lOi, 
were lined at the same place, and brought to 

In tiie year 1296, 337 miners were brought 
hither from Ihe Wapentake of the Peak in Der- 
byshire, who fined and cast into wedges, in the 
course of that year, £704 3i. \d. From Sep- 
tember 301h to November 6lh in the same year 
there were received into the mint, from the 
king's mines, £709 lOt. 4Jrf.— Mini Accounts in 
the Exchequer. In the next year 348 miners 
were broughl from the same place, and to them 
were added twenly-five from Wales, besides 
others of Ihe county of Devon and olhet places. 
William de Aullon, clerk, keeper of the king's 
mines in Devonshire and Cornwall, was ac- 
complant ofllie issues and proitt) of the king|s 
mines there ftom March 4th 1298 lo April 18th 
1299, and yielded up his account both of silver 
and lead ; which seems distinctly to prove that 
the silver was the produce of leid mines rich in 
that roeial. 

In the early part of this reign, according 
to Mr. Ruding, the mines in Ireland which 
afforded silver were supposed to be suKicienlly 
rich to merit the atlenlion of government, Tha 
king, tiierefore, in a writ directed to Robert de " ] 
OB'erd, justicuiry of Ireland, and the bishop <^ 
Waterford, his treasurer there, staled that he 
was certainly informed that mines of silver were 
found in that country, of which considerable 
profit might be made, and commanded those 
persons lo cause such mines to be opened and 
worked, in any nay that to their judgment should 
seem expedient. The mint, however, did not 
depend solely upon these mines for a supply of 
metal. From an account of Ihe same William 
de Wymondham, it appears that foreign bullion 
was purchased lo a considerable amount. 

During the reign uf Edward II. silver wassuU 
brought lo Ihe iiint from ihe royal mines, and 
that which was purchased was distinguished h^ 
Ihe names of argentum cismnrinum, transman- 
num, and billon. These terms continued to be' 
used in Ihe reii^ of Edward II I., alter which we 
do not meet with them. In his tnelfth year he l 
granted, and in his fifteenth year confirmed, by J 
statLiic, free liberty to all persons to dig within 
their own soil for mines of gold and silver, and ^ 
for hid treasure, under (he inspection of clerfci 
to be Lippoiiited for thai purpose, on condition 
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that all the silver so found should be carried to to make the king rich by his art, in consequence 

the miut to be coined there, at their cost, and of that monarch's promise to enter into a war 

that one-third of the money so struck should re- against the Turks ; of his refusal to work any 

main to the king, and two-thirds to the owner longer, when he found that Edward would not 

of the soil : and that all the gold should be keep that promise ; and of his being clapt up ia 

brought to the exchequer, at their expense, one the tower in consequence. The gold, ne says, 

XQoiety thereof to be retained for the king's use, is affirmed (by an unwritten verity) to have been 

and the other moiety to be retained to Uie said made by Raymond LuUy, in the Tower of Lon- 

owner of the soil. But if they should neglect to don; and, besides the tradition, the inscription 

dig for the said mines, &c., then the king and is some proof; for, upon the reverse is a cross 

his heirs to have power to do it, without hin- fleury, with Lioneux, inscribed, * Jesus autem 

drance from any one. transiens per medium eorum ibat ;' that is ' as 

In the eighteenth year of Edward III. is found Jesus passed invisible, and in most secret roan- 

the first entry of gold, brought into the mint for ner, by the midst of the Pharisees, so that gold 

the purposes of coinage, which remains upon was made by invisible and secret art amidst the 

record. It consisted either of foreign coins, or ignorant.' 

of bullion purchased for the mint, or sent hither ' That Edward was, in some degree, a believer 

by merchants to be coined ; but the author of in the powers of alchymy, and therefore not im- 

the annals of the coinage has not met with any probably the dupe of Lully, will, I think, appear 

instance where that metal is entered as the pro- irom the following record. The Patent Roll of 

duce of the royal mines. his third year states, that the king had been f^ven 

In the reign of James I. Sir Hugh Middleton to understand that John le Rous and Master 

discovered fiiose lead mines of Cardiganshire, William de Dalby could make silver by art of 

from which silver has ever since been extracted alkemony ; that they had heretofore made it, 

with some success. and still did make it; and that by such making 

It was discovered at an early period that work- of that metal they could greatly profit the realm : 

ing mines on the king's account was unprofita- he therefore commanded Thomas Gary to find 

ble ; such as were claimed were therefore, so far them out, and to bring them before the king, 

back as the fourteenth century, leased out to with all the instruments, &c., belonging to the 

difierent persons, reserving certain portions of said art. If they would come willingly, they 

the produce for the purposes of the mint ; some- were to be brought safely and honorably ; but, 

times they were obliged to bring the whole thi- if not, they were to be seized, and brought be- 

ther. Mr. Ruding gives a table too long to fore the king wherever he might be. All sheriffs, 

extract of these curious transactions. &c., were commanded to assist the said Thomas 

* In order to facilitate the working of these Carey. This belief in the creation, or, at least, 
mines the lessees were sometimes authorised to transmutation of metals, was in the reign of 
take a certain number of workmen, wheresoever Henry IV. so firmly established, that we find in 
they should find them, within the county wherein his fifth year a statute which solemnly * ordained 
the mines were situated. They had power also and established that none from henceforth shall 
over their laborers, &c., to exercise justice in all use to multiply gold or silver, nor use the craft 
pleas, except those of land, life, or limt ; and if of multiplication ; and if any the same do, that 
any offended so that tliey ought to be impri- he incur the pain of felony in this case, 
soned, then the patentees or lessees were author- ' In consequence of the restraint which this 
ised to arrest and lodge them in the next jail, statute imposed upon the operations of alchymy, 
there to be detained until they should be released John Cobbe, in the twenty-second year of Henry 
by them. As the claim of the crown respecting VI. presented a petition to the king, in which he 
mines royal was but ill defined, an attempt vras stated, that he was desirous of operating upon 
made in the fifteenth year of Charles II. to pass certain materials, by art philosophical, viz. to 
a statute for the purpose of ascertaining it more transubstantiate the inferior metals, by the said 
clearly ; but after the bill was read a second art, into perfect gold and silver, so as to endure 
time, and the amendments of the committee to every trial ; but that certain persons had sus- 
which it was referred were reported, it seems to pected this to be done by art unlawful, and 
have been dropped, as no farther proceedings therefore had power to hinder and disturb him 
are to be found ; and the claim remained in its in giving proof of it. His majesty, having con- 
unsettled state, until it was finally determined by sidered the premises, and being willing to see the 
the 1st and 5th of William and Mary, which conclusion of the said operation, granted, of his 
have been already recited. special grace, license to the said John to prao- 

' But the supply of the mint,' adds this writer, tise the said art in future, without molestation 
* with bullion was in early times considered to from any of his officers ; provided always that it 
be a circumstance of too much importance to be was not contrary to law. Soon after this, how- 
trusted to natural means alone ; and the aid of ever, his majesty's curiosity became too impatient 
alchymy was therefore resorted to for that pur- to endure the restraint of statutes, and he granted 
pose. Thus the gold, of which the nobles of licenses of the same kind to various persons to 
Edward III. were formed, is said to have been carry on their operations, notwithstanding any 

8 reduced by Raymond Lully. Ashmole, in his statute, act, ordinance, or provision to the con- 

btes upon Norton's Ordinall, and Hermes trary. 

Bird, has given a very circumstantial account In his thirty-fifth year he appointed, by letters 

of the bringing of Lully into England by patent, commissioners to enquire into the truth 

Creroer, abbot of Westminster ; of his agreeing of this art, by the professors of which he had 
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been pTomiaed ncnlth lufficienl ro pay all liis 
debis in gold atid silver, to the great adventafe 
of the kingdom. TUe commissinners were nut 
selected with any particulal atlemion to their 
qualifications for auch ft (tcruliny; for Ihey con- 
siiled of Au|iuline and preaching Friars, of the 
c]ueen'a physician, the master of St. Laurence 
Fontigny college, an alderman of London, a 
liibmanger, two grocers, and two mercers. Tbeir 
report does not appear; bul, without doubt, it 
wu favorable lo ihe art, ai another license to 
practise it is found in his ihirly-oinlb year. This 
differs from those formerly granted, in being for 
the lerm of two years only, whilst the others 
were unlimited. Notwidislanding llie disap- 
poinimenls which roust have been perpetually 
enperienced from (he professions of ifiose atchy- 
inisls, it is certain that a reliance on llie powers 
of their art continued 3« late as the seTenieenlh 
yew of Edward IV. 

Nolwilhttanding Ihe importance of the snhject 
ihe mint accounts seem to have been strangely 
neglected, even in comparatirely modern times. 
(Jut annalists could only find data in the exche- 
quer eilending from the leign of Henry III. to 
the eleventh of Henry V'lIL respecting the supply 
of bullion. Latlerlyone great and growing corpu- 
ralion, the bank of England, has become (he 
sole customer of the mini : in return for the 
benefit derired from its charter ihu eiiablish- 
meni i) charged with the duly of ' providing, 
except during the suspension t>f pnyroenu in 
cash, all the gold and silver used in the coinage 
of money." 
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The bullion brought into the mint has for a 
lung period been regularly assayed, and reduced 
lo sianiiard an account of which is given (see 
our nrticle Mint), lo the parlies bringing it in ; 
acd then fcnned into money. 

The first, and long-con linued, mode of coin- 
age was by the hammer; the blank piece of me- 
tal oein; placed by hand between two dies, or 
steel punches, containing the design of the coin, 
and die upper one being struck with a hammer. 
This operation was always imperfect, fi'om the 
uncertainty of placing ihe dies exactly over each 
other ; and also from the difficulty of striking a 
blow with such force as lo make all parts of the 
impression equal. Hammer money, however,con- 
linoed to be current until ihe reign of William 
III., when it was fonnd in a most wretched con- 
dition from clipping and other mutilations, al- 
though the plan of eulniiii;. by the screw or 
press, had been introduced IVom France as early 
as 1563 But the press did not continue in use 
more than ten year^, as h'ing considered too ex- 
pensive: there was a prejudice also against it as 
a foreign iiiTenlion. In 1i>C2 the use of the 
hammer was, howerer, finally relinquished : the 
milling upon the edges of coins was introduced 
about this period, and great confidence was 
placed in this new device, as being supposed lo 
. secure the coin both from clipping nnd wearing. 
But it was quickly discovered that die new 
money, both of gold and silver, could be deie- 
riiT^ted by a process tei^ned sweating, or by 



abstracting a portion from the wliole surface by 
an Bcid, which left few or no irates of ils oper^ 
tion. The coins were also clipped and filed •■ 
before and a new mitlini; impressed upon i^ I 
nolwiihsianding every effort of the mini lo keep ] 
the process of milling a secret. We believe the j 
officers concerned in Uiis process are still swont \ 
not lo disclose it. 

The fly coining-preis, or mill, is 
generally ascribed to Anton le Brucher, tht 
French king's engraver in 1533. Aller about < 
thirty years use of it, in Ihe royal mint of Pari!, I 
it was abandoned for tlie same alleged reason or 
expense that queen Eliiabeth resigned ii for; 
and remained in disuse until early in the follovr- 
ing century, when Briot, a French engraver, iiu ( 
duc^d Ihe English government again lo have re- i 
course to this raacbme, and was made, in 1623^ 
engraver to the tower mint. It seems lo bawa ' 
been used with the hammer, and at interval! 
only, unlil the year 1662, when Charles II. in- 
troduced ihe lest important regulations of the 
mint, prior lo its Inie new consliluuon. At the 
same period he took upon the government the 
whole expense of the coin^te of money. 

An e» tensive silver coini^e in kinjWillianx 
Illd's reign wasexecutedat several country mints, 
besides Ihe mint at the Tower. The priuciple of 
this coinage was a subject of great controvert 
between the celebrated Mr. Locke, Mr. Lownde% 
and others. The latter proposed lo regulate the 
coinage by the existing market price of silver) 
although that price (exceeding its mini pnc^ 
arose from the deficiency in the weight of thoss 
cnin^ by which silver and all other commodiliei 
were bought and sold. Mr. Locke perceived 
this, and contended that if the coiiuge were ex- 
ecuted at D higher rate than the standard of the 
46ih of Elizabeth, or bi. 2d. per ounce, it would 
He done at the expense of justice and integrity 
between the government and the people, and 
ihis noble argument prevailed. 

In September ITIT Sir Isaac Newton delivered 
in a report lo the lords of the treaaurv, giving 
it as his opinion that gold was considenibly over- 
rnted in tlie mint with respect to silver : in con- 
sequence of ilija the guinea was, by proclamation 
dated the 22<i of December, 1717, declared cur- 
rent at Sli.gnhich has ever since been ils stand- 
ard value. The price of gi 
at £3. 17i. lOJrf. peronnci 

In 1774, and subsequei 
neneral recoinuge of the gi 
ject of which was stated tc 
the light and defective coir 
£4 in fact of the gold col 
not neigh more than an ou 
ii)g 10 the bank accounts, ' 
holders of bank 



] at the mint. 

lid currency ; the ob- 
be a reformation of 
s then in circulation ; 
] then abroad would 
ice ; and this, accord- 
vas the market price. 
demanding new and 
heavy coins for them, required the bank to have 
a lai^ coinage of gold lo supply this demand. 
The coins were therefore melted, and sold in tha 
state of bullion to the bank for £4 per ounce; 
lo remedy which the recoin age was completed. 
It had Ihe elTecl desired, Mr. Mushet tells us; 
for ihe price of gold, for upwards of twenty 
years, never exceeded, but was rather under, iti 
mini price. 

A committee of the privy coinicU ordfrei.' to 
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take into consideration the state of the coins in them into a proper size. 3. The milling ma- 

1798, being desirous to ascertain whether that chine: and, 4. Tne coining press, properly se 

loss was occasioned by any defect, either in the called. 

quality of standard gold, or in the figure or Mr. BouUon first became connected with the 
impression of the coins, requested Mr. Henry mint in consequence of his undertaking an ex- 
Cavendish and Mr. Hatchett to examine, by suqh tensive copper coinage for government in the 
experiments as should be deemed requisite, whe- year 1799. This he executed at his own works 
ther any of those defects really existed. at Soho, near Birmingham : he was afterwards 
The two following questions were principally employed to re-stamp, without melting, a large 
recommended to their consideration : — quantity of Spanish dollars ; and after the go- 
' 1st. Whether very soft and ductile gold, or vernments of France, Russia, and Denmark, as 
gold made as hard as is compatible with the well as the East India Company, had availed 
process of coining,* suffers the roost by wear, themselves of his scientific apparatus, he was 
under the various circumstances of friction to called upon to furnish the principal machines 
which coin is subjected in the course of circula- of the new mint, established on Tower Hill, in 
tion? 1811. 

* 2d. Whether coin with a flat, smooth, and We may first describe the new '•oiling press, 
broad surface, wears less than coin which has erected, we believe, by J. Rennie, esq. This 
certain protuberant parts raised above the ground machine is for the purpose of laminating or roll- 
er general level of the pieces?* ing the bars of metal, whether of gold or silver. 
From a set of well contrived experiments, into a proper thickness for the cutting-out mill, 
which were extended to a considerable length. Those of gold are rolled cold, and can be re- 
it appeared that gold of moderate ductility is duced from an inch thick to the thinness of half 
best calculated for coin, and that the quality of a sovereign, without being annealed. The silver 
*he present standard gold is well adapted to re- bars are rolled vvhen heated to redness, in a re- 
sist abrasion, especially in the case of the fric- verberatory furnace. 

tion of coin agamst coin; and that the wear is Figs. 1 and 2, plate I., Monetary Art, are 

greater upon raised or embossed surfaces than tlie rollers exhibited in a sectional view, and in 

upon those wnich are flat and plain. The wear a perspective view of one roller. U and L are 

of standard silver appeared to be nearly equal the upper and lower rollers; SS the standards of 

to that of fine gold ; but more than that of gold a cast-iron frame in which they are fixed, by 

made standard by silver or by copper. bearing brasses, regulated by the screws QQ. 

In the course of this year the officers of the Each of these screws has a cog-wheel fixed on 

mint repeated the experiments which they had the upper end of it, turned by worms, fixed on a 

made in the year 1787, respecting the actual common axis, by the handle shown in front, 

wear of the silver coins, from which it appeared This handle raises or lets fall the upper roller, 

that a considerable loss bad been occasioned by but always in a parallel direction to the lower 

the wear of eleven years only ; for it was found one. The standards being bolted down to the 

that cast-iron sills, 00, the latter are embedded in 

12$ Crowns, the masonry beneath. 

272) Half crowns, Tlie moving power of this machine is steam, 
82^ Shillings, and is received by the large wheel W, which 
200U Sixpences, moves the long shaft FF, connected by cogs 
were requisite to make up a pound troy, in- ^^^^ ^^^' s°^al*er wheels L and K, which turn the 
stead of upper roller. R, R, are sockets by which the 
12U Crowns shafts are joined, and which admit a little yield- 
242§ Half crowns ^"S when the roller is moved upwards. The 
62 Shillings, * wheels I, J, also fixed on the shaft N, turn the 
124 Sixpences lower roller, being connected by an intermediate 
as issued from the mint. ' wheel applied, on one side, and which operates 
This deficiency amounted in the ^® ^*^^^ ^^^ ^w<^ rollers l» and L, are turned in op- 
Crowns to 3ffi per cent. P^fj^^ ^'o''''''T\'..y a • .• k . * 
Half crowns 9ffl^ per cent. - ^'^' ^ needs little description ; but it more 
Shillings 24JI3 percent. fully exhibi^the chief parts of each roller : the 
Sixpences 3^ per cent. "^^^^ '^ introduced on the table T tig. 3 is a 
j..*^,,!*?*^., - steel gauge, or pair of rulers, used for ascertam- 
and the increased deficiency in the course of jng the exact thickness to which the meUl is re- 
eleven years, ^^^^ ^y the operation of rolling, and which is 
In the Crowns to Jffl per cent. ^^rked by the degree to which it will allow them 

J"" ^u^ "^. (.^'°''"* V^ P^' ^'^"^ to open upon it. 

In the Shilhngs to 5,^^ per cent. xhe planchet, or cutting-out mill, i. e. that 
In the Sixpences to 3Ji» per cent. ^^ich cuts the metal to its right width afler it 
Deuils of the more modem coinage do not comes from the rolling mill, is exhibited in plate 
properly belong to this paper: we proceed to II., fig. 1. A A is the frame work of the ma- 
observe tliat the old machinery in use at the chine, attached to a strong sill, and connected by 
mint, prior to the great alterations introduced a wheel, W, with the shaft F of the rolling mill, 
by Mr. Boulton, were, 1. The rolling mill, for C and D are two cog^ wheels moving the circular 
reducing the plates of metal to a proper thick- shears S,S, between which is conducted the 
ness. 2. The cutting machine, for punching rolled plate of metal at E; and G is the guide of 



ihe widlh ID wliicii it is eul, nhicli, in llie nlver 
eoioa, is ^nerally double Ihntortbe coin wanted. 

When ihu« cut, tlie planchcta were until Lately 
lubjealed to a second rolling, to give lliem more 
exactly the thickness required in Ihe coin : this 
was accomplished by a ftnishing rolling machine, 
Dutde tighter by wedges and screws; and aUo- 
Hether a very clumsy contrivance. Of late, Mr. 
Barton, comptroller of the mint, has brought into 
use a lar more accurate mode of effecting the 
ohjeci in view, by drawing the slips of metal 
between dies, in the manner of dtawiag wire. 
This ha$ produced a uniformity in the thickne^, 
of great practic4l coiwequence, and reduced the 
remedy on gold coin from forty lo twelve grains 
troy. We regret that it is loo complicated foe 
description m ihji place. 

The blank cutting out press is now resorted 
to ; and iwelve of these are fixed round an im- 
mense wheel, turned by steam, and having a 
large regulating fly on its own axis. The whole 
of the presses are fixed on it circular stone basis, 
and form a handsome colonnade, in a circular 
room of the mint: they operate so simply and 
uniformly that boys are employed to feed them. 

Each press resembles, in appearance, the com- 
mon fly press, used lo take seal aud other im- 
pressions, and is worked on the principle of a 
weigbl used as a fly. FF is the iron frame- 
work, supporting the action of Ihe screw S, 
which terminates in a steel punch, P, fitting ex- 
actly into the die underneath it: to t)ie punch is 
altaclied a circular piece of iron, which holds 
down the metal when the punch rises from it. 
Un G, at the top of the screw, is fixed the arm 
A, furnished with a. weight at one end, and strik- 
ing at the other against a wooden spring which 
checks the motion after a stroke: Above this is 
seen a spindle, B, connected with another arm 
which consists of two parts. D E is immedi- 
ately operalijd upon by Ihe tooth, or large cog, 
C, of the immense wheel of which we have 
spoken, and of which a portion is shown in fig. 
3: that is, ihe cog of this wheel impinging on 
E produces ihe stroke which turns the screw 
and lifts up the punch torn the die. At H is a 
rod cunoecled with this up^er lever by ajoint; 
the olher end of the rod being connected with a 
bended lever, shown in fig. 4, from the oilier 
arm of which dest^ends a rod with a piston af- 
fixed to it. This piston moves in a close cylin- 
der, and, when diawn up, creates a vacuum ; 
when the pt«s:mre of tlie atmosphere caoses a 
reaction, and the moment the oiner end E ei<- 
capes, or slips from the looth T of llie great 
wheel, the reaction of the piston draws the joint 
II back, and nukes the screw turn round in thut 
direction, which causes the punch to penetrate 
the die. To stop the machine a catch rises up 
and liook* the lever, so that it cannot return. 

I, tig. 4, is moveable on a joint L and thrown 
upwards by a spring seen uodcmeaih. To this 
spring a cord Nil nstened, which the boy who 
feeds the machiiK works by a common irt^adle. 
The air cylinders mentioned are contained in 
hollow pilasters, which seem to sustain the dome 
ai the lop of the apartment. 

The blanks thus nit are, if needful, finely rec- 
tified as to weight by filing; but this, according 



lu Ihe unproved process, is now often not Reeded : 
and liie pieces are tiow ready for milling. This 
operation is not shovm in our mint, hut has heen^ 
thus desciibed by a genlleman connected with' 
it. Two steel bars or rulers, having iheir adja- 
cent edges cut or fluted, are placed parallel lo 
each other, and the piece of money is made to 
run on its edge between them. One bar is im- 
moveable, bemg fastened down by cUmps to ft 
cast-iron plate, forming the base of the machine ; 
the oilier bar is prevented from rising, but baa 
the liberty of moving backwards and forwards 
in the direction of its length. 

The caining-prea, properly so called, and the 
most ingenious and important of the whole series 
of machines, is shown in perspective in Plate 
III. FFis the frame work, screwed by bolts on 
a basis of stone. SS ihe screw, on the lop of 
which is seen the fly AB, the whole being moved 
by Ihe spindle- counected willi a moving power 
in an upper apartment. The weights at the ex- 
tremities of the arms of the fly are limited in 
their motion, by cheeks affixed to iron beams, 
Eanil F, eitending from one column to the other: 
these are made very strong ; the columns are of 
oak. The recoil of the fly, after having struck a 
coin, is checked by ils coming against a piece, 
G, filled into the tube H, fixed lu the iron beam 
E, and having a concealed spring to ease the 
bloir. The upper moveable die is beneath the 
screw : and turns round with it whilst makmg the 
impression. The screw is cylindrical at each 
end, and is fitted in very accurate bearings, ad- 
juslible by screws above and below ; between 
these it is cut into a worm or screw, and is re- 
ceived in a proper nul, bul it depends on thii 
only for its ascent and descent, Ihe fillings at the 
ends keeping it vertical. The coin is therefbn 
struck with a twisting motion which is supposed 
lo give it a betler impression. 

The blanks are placed in Ihis machine byasel 
of very ingenious contrivances ; we can only show 



the blanks are put, len or twelve at once, anil , 
takes Ihem away one at a lime. Tlie lever L is 
fiimished with a joint near the lower end, and two 
springs, which act in the same manner as the 
springs in the back of a knife, to keep it straight, 
and carry the tongs forward ; but, if any obstruc- 
tion arises, tlie lever bends. The centre of ihe 
lever is adjustable to regulate the length of ils 
molion by a sliding centre, fitted upon a vertical 

We have ihus described iheprincipal machines 
used at the mint in the art of coining, property 
so called. Tliose for reducing the silver lo pro- 
per ingots are also very creditable lo the estab- 
lishment; hut our limits prevent us from enter- j 
ing into a particular account of them. On the 
whole we apprehend that while important endi 
of public security, and Ihe defence of the igno- 
rant from imposture, are answered by the mono- 
poly of this art by government, it would receive 
peat improvement in private hands ; and has, at 
the present time, its due share of multiplied offi- 
ces and machinery about it, compared lo what 
we should find in ctise it were pursued for private 
emolument. For the trial of the pix, see Pix. 
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MON'EY, n. s. 

Mon'etbag, 

Mon'eybox, 

Mon'eYCH ANGER, 

Mon'eyed, adj, 
Mon'eyer, n. s. 
Mon'eyless, adj. 
Mon'ey matter, n. s . 
Mon'eyscriven ers, 
Mon'ey*sworth. 



Sax. mynet ; French Shall I withhold a little numey or food from m 
monnoye ; Lat. moneta, fellow creature, for fear he should not be good eikoagi 
Coined meta» : moneyed ^o receive it from me ? Luf. 

is rich in money, or See what money can do ; that can change 

affluent : moneyer either J?®'^'^ ""^"f^ ' ^^' ^^'"^ condition* ! 
Q ^*»oio.. i.. rt.. «rvi«o.. «r "o*^ tempestuous the slaves are without it. 
a dealer in, or coiner of ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^j ^^^ , ^^^^ authority 

money : moneyless, i^ -^ ^h^, ^j^^^ ^ ^j^^ ,^ ^^ ^^y ^^,J 
pennyless ; poor : mo- Mouths. Brtamt, 

ney'swonh, something Money and time are the heaviest burthens of life, 
yaluable, or that will and the unhappiest of all mortals are those who have 

bring money : the other compounds do not seem more of either than they know how to use. 

to require explanation. Johnwm. 

But petir seide to him the numey be with thee into MONFALONT, or Momflot, a laree town of 

perdicioun, for thou gessidist the ghifte of god Upper Egypt, on the left bank of the Nile, about 

schulde be had for money. IViclif. Dedit. 8. a mile from the river, is well built, and carries 

I will give thee the worth of it in money, on an extensive commerce in grain. There is 

... . , ^ ^"*ff* ^^^' ^' also a very large cloth manufactory here. On 

w^TP^^u"^*''™ /°' "^"^ •' ^ ''^^ "^^^ ^he opposite side of the Nile is a spacious Coptic 

With slight denial. ^^ ^^^ monastery, surrounded with high walls, the S- 

The jealous wittolly knavVhath masses of monei. L'^'^^^MV.k'' r'' ^^ t ^f^K^^o'tr H ^"^.'o 

■' ^ Shab^eare. *^ !? c^^tid the Convent of the Pulley. Long. 31® 

You need my help, and you say ^" *^*» \*^* ^* ^* ^* 

Shylock, we would have monies. Id. MONFIA, a low island off the eastern coast of 

Look to my house ; I am right loth to go ; Africa, to the south of Zanzibar. It is neariy 

There is some ill a brewing towards my rest, 100 miles in length from north to south, but sel- 

For I did dream of moneybags to night. Id, dom more than eight or ten in breadth. The sur- 

Invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants for face is fertile ; but it is little frequented. Lat. 7* 

the continuing and quickening of trade. Bacon. 30* S. 

Wives the readiest helps MONGAULT (Nicholas Hubert), an ingeni- 

To betray heady husbands, rob the easy, ^^g ^j ^^^^ Frenchman, and one of th7arst 

And lena the monm on return of 1^ ^^^^ ^^.^^^ ^^ ^^.^ ^^^^ ^^ .^ p^^ .^ ^^^^ ^ 

He that gives abns that he may keep hrhi't, f«^^ ^^ ^""^"f the congregation of the cm- 
loses hU soiU and his moneg too. Jer, Taylor. ^^^^ ^^ "^ afterwards sent to Mans to learn 

There is either money or mauy'sworth in all the philosophy. Although that of AristoUe was then 

controversies of life ; for we live in a mercenary ^^e only one permitted to be taught, Mongault, 

world, and it is the price of all things in it. with that spirit which usually distinguishes men 

L'Estrange, of abilities, ventured in a public thesis to oppose 

Money differs from uncoined silver, in that the the opinions of Aristotle, and to maintain tnose 

quantity of silver in each piece of money is a^scer- of Descartes. Having studied theology with the 

tained by the stamp it bears, which is a nublick same success, he quitted the oratory in 1699 ; 

voucher. .„ . u , » .• *** and soon after went to Thoulouse, and lived with 

If exporution will not balance miportation, away archbishop Colbert, who had procured him a 
must your silver eo airain, whether fium«vM or not . \^r,o t^.»4/x*u *jt rr\ 

manejed; for, where gSods do not, silver must pay P^^^T m 1698 In 1710 the regent duke of Or- 

for the commodities you spend. H. »ea°j ^o™"|^»il<^ ^ him the educaUon of his son 

My discourse to die hen-pecked has produced *"« ^uke of Chartres. In 1714 he had the abbey 

many correspondenU ; such a discourse is of ge- ?^ Chartreuse given him, and that of Villeneuve 

neraJ use, and every marri^ man's money, in 1719. The duke of Chartres, becoming colo- 

Addwm. nel general of the French in^smtry, ap}>ointed 

My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, with Mongault secretary general ; made him secretary 

a moneybag under each arm. Id, Guardian, of the province of Dauphiny, and raised him to 

The usurers or iiu>n«!ycAan^<rr« being a scandalous other considerable employments. In 1714 he 

employment at Rome, is a reason for the high rate published in Paris, in 6 vols. 12mo., an edition 

of interest. , , j^. . , ,. Arbuthnot, of Tully's Letters to Atticus, with an excellent 

What if vou and I, Nick, should enquire how r* u "1 1 .• j • j- • ^ t 

" jr«« «**« , , n French translation, and judicious comment. In 

moft«vma<ter« stand between us ? Id, .. 1 l u u -i n * * j 

Suppose a young unexperienced man in the hands ^^'^ ^oj"^ ^\^^ ^^PP^^y illustrated many pas- 

of moneytcriveuers; such fellows are like your wire- s^ges which the interpreters before him had given 

drawing mills, if they get hold of a man's finger, up as inexplicable. He published also a very 

they will pull in his whole body at last. good translation of Herodian from the Greek ; 

Id, History of John Bull. the best edition of which is that of 1745, in 12mo. 

People are not obliged to receive any monies. He died at Paris in 1746. He was a member of 

excej)t of their own coinage by a public mint. the French academy, and of the academy of in- 

•11 V ^!fi^' scriptions and belles lettres. 
Those hucksters or money johbeis will be found MONGE (Caspar), a celebrated French ma- 
necessary. ,f this brass money is made current m the t^ematician and philosopher, was born at Beaune 

exchequer. »^ ^u^c^ A,„^. ^' J" 1746, and studied under the fathers of the 

Several turned their moneii into those tunas, mer- * ^ d it u l 

chants as well as other mon^V^ men. Id. o^^ory at Beaune and Lyons. He became 

The strong expectaUon of a good ceruin salary a teacher at the age of sixteen, and was soon after 

will outweigh the loss by bad rents received out of employed at the military school of Mezieres, as 

lands in mtmeyless times. Id, assistant to Bossut the professor of mathematics, 
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ftod lo NoUet, professor of physics, whom he 
•uccetided. He remuved in 1760 lo Paris, on 
bfing admilled iniQ the Academy of Sciences, 
and became the coadjutor of Bossul, in a course 
of leclures on hydtodjuftmica. Quilling Mene- 
m linally in 1TB3, he composed a Treatise on 
Statics, afttarward)! used lor tlie Polytechnic 
. school. Through the influence of Condorcet, 
he waamadeministeroflhe marine in lT92,and 
held the portfolio of mioiiler of n«r during the 
active service of general Serran. As a member 
of the execuiiFs council of government, he dis- 
graced himself by ligning (he order for ihe exe- 
cuiion of Louis XVI., and shortly after resigned. 
He was now eng^ed, with other men of science, 
in improvine Ihe manufaclore of gunpowder. 
When the Normal School was founded, with 
whicli he became connected, he published his 
Geometric Descriptive. He also principally 
contributed 10 the establishment of the Polyiech- 
mc school; after which, in 179G, he was sent 
iulo Italy, to collect, or more properly spralLing 
to plunder, the (reasui«s of art and science from 
(he countries conquered by the republic. In 
tT9B he accompanied BuoDitparte to Egypt; on 
his return he resumed his fuBctions as professor 
at the Polytechnic School, in the success of 
- which he greatly shared ; while Ihe attachment 
which be manifested to Buonaparte led to his 
being nominated a member of Ihe senate. The 
emperor also bestowed on him (he title of count 
of I'eluiium, the setiatorial lordship of Liege, and 
an estate in Westphalia. He was a grand cordon 
of the legion of honor, and. a little before the 
Russian eKpedition.receiveda present of 200,000 
francs. On the fall of his benebclor he was ex- 
pelled the Institute and deprivKd of all his em- 
ploymenli. Un this be is said to have become 
disordered in his bculties, and died July 38th, 
1818. Besides the above work, Monge publish- 
ed Description de I'Art de bhriquerles Canons, 
Alo.; and Application de I'Analyse il la Geome- 
(rje des surfaces, 4to. ; as well as various memoirs 
on mathematical and physical science. 

MUN'GER,n.s. Sai. manjepe, a trader ; 
from Sax. mangian, lo trade. A dealer ; seller ; 
and sometimes a meddler in any thing. A word 
seldom or never used alone, or otherwise than 
after the name of a commodity lo express a 
vender of that commodity : as, a fishmonger ; a 
newsmonger. Sic. 

Whoie-nuKgiTi lad adulterers God will judge. 

Hnh. liii. 4. 

Do you know me f — yei, eicellent well, you >ni 

a Siii-mongfr. SMokipearf^ 

Ncilbei did his departed sonl want, BOmewhere.as 
IS leporlHl, suffracm aad oblatious of masa-iRmiji'eri 
in Ihii bebalL Bf. llaU. 

The injialieiit ilatci-oiiwijw 
Could now contaia himself no loDgei. 

MONniim, a considerable and well culti- 
vated district of Bthar. Ilindoslan, situated be- 
' tween 26° and 28° of N. lat. To the north it is 
bounded hy Tyrhoot and Pucnah; on the south 
by Ramgurind Birbhoom;totheeasl by Rajemal 
smd Birbhoom ; and to the west by the fiahar 
district and Ramgur. In 178* tliis district, m 
■11 its dimensions, contained Q3T0 square miles. 
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of which onlySSlT are in the Bogli poor divi- 
sion on both aides of the Ganges. 

Monghir seems formerly to have been inhar- 
biied only by Thudufarkers, of the class denou -i 
minated Kick, who resided in the woods. Una I 
of these whose, habitation was upon a rock in 11 
Ganges, is said, with the ossislauce of Vishu 
Karma, the god and patron of aiiists, to hai 
built a fort, and named it Monghir. The counti 
is described as being al thai time a complete ui 
cultivated jungle, containing a temple dedicated I 
to the goddess Chsndi. The diiirict is now one 1 
of the best cultivated in the Company's domt- I 
niou. The fields in the neighbourhood of the ' 
town aie divided into squares, and cultivated j 
witli great care. They produce a great variety J 
of leguminous plants, mustard seed, raster oil, 
opium, and various grains. 

In this district is now a hot-well, named See- 
lacoond, siiuated about half a mile from tbe ' 
banks of the Ganges, in a plain backed by hilla 
and rocks. The spring is considerable, and tbe 
'water is too hot to admit keeping the hand Ion); 
in il, yet there are cold springs on the sides, al 
the distance of about twenty paces. In IBoi the 
inhabitants of tlie Monghir, or Boglipoor district, 
were estimated al 600,000. 

MoxGHiR, a town and fortress of Bahar, situ- 
ated on Ihe south bank of Ihe river Ganges, in 
lal. 35° 23" N., long. 86" 38' E, , 

The fort, which is of great antiquity, is large, 
Enrrounded by a wall and deep dtich, and moet 
beau tifully situated on the Gaoges, which, in the 
tainy season, forms liere a prodigious expanse Ot ' 
water. It was the chief residence of sultan Su- 
Jah during his government of tlie Bengal pro- 
vince. Subsequently il became the residence of 
Cossim Ali Khan, at the time he intended to 
throw off all dependence on the English. He 
added considerably lo Ihe fortifications, but ii 
was taken by Ihe English after a siege of nine dayi. 
The point of the rock at this place, which 
withstands the whole force of the Ganges, is con . 
sidered as a sacred bathing place, and during Ihe 
season Ihe crowd here is prodigious. The place 
is at present occupied by invalid sepoys, their 
commandant having possession of the ruins of 
thepalace. 

Travelling distance from Monghir lo Calcutta, 
by Birbhoom, 27!i miles; byMoorsbedabad, 301 

MONGOLIA, a re^oo of Central Asia, north 
and riorlh-west by China, and situated between 
that empire and Asiatic Russia. Its limits are 
vague, and the country is only traversed by Ihe 
wandering hordes of Mongols, or Moguls, who 
have been so celebrated in the annals of Asia. 
At present ihey have lost all settled dominion, 
and are split into a number betly slates, depend- 
ent upon Russia or China. The proper limits of 
Mongolia are, to the east, the country of the 
Manlchous ; to Ihe west, the mountains con- 
linued northwards from the Beloor and Ihe lake 
Palcati Nor; to the west of this is the country 
of ib« Tartars; on Ihe south Mongolia is bound- 
ed partly by China, and partly by Turkistan. 
Nearly the whole of this immense territory csur 
sisis of a level plain, which borders on the Altai, 
and oilier mountain chains that form the Riwiian 
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frontier. It includes a considerable part of the Base, gfroTeUng, worthleis wretdmi ; 

desert of Shamo, or Cobi ; the habitable part is MongreU io faction ; poor faint-hearted trmitois. 



composed entirely of pasiurajre. The chief vege- ,,• r- jl- h e * ^^ 

toble produce is rhubarb. In this region rise J^"^ friendships stdl to few confined. 

some o'f the greatest rivers of Russia and China, JJ^LtoT'ralt ^^^^ 

the Hoangho, the Amour, and even the Irtysch; y^^^^ ^^^ ^^^j^ j^^ j^^^ 

but scarcity of water is a common want here. "^ Swift'$ MueeiUmm, 

The inhabitants are distinguished decidedly ^nd in that town a dog wmi found, 

from both the Turks andTartars. They are mus- As many dogs there be, 

cular and strongly built ; of middle size ; their Both mmgret, puppy, whelp, and hound, 

faces square, broad, and flat ; their noses parti- And curs of low degree. OoidtmiA. 

cularly low, and their eyes oblique, small, and MONJOUS, a people of Eastern Africa^ in 

dark. They have thick lips, a short chm, little the interior, north-easterly from Mosambiqne. 

beard, and large ears. Their black and strong hair They appear to occupy but a small terntotr, 

is almost wholly shaven off, except a tuft on the 3^^ ^^ Q^iy authentic account we have of 

crown. The common dress consists of sheep or ^^^^^ j^ f^om a caravan with slaves, ivory, &c, 

lambs* 8kins,withthewool inwards, which retain which arrived at Mosambique in 1809, doriog 

a sceht which is perceptible at some distance, jyjr. Salfs residence there. The distance of their 

The rich wear cotton lined with skins. Their country from the coast is conjectured by the 

food consists entirely of milk and flesh, and they time which the caravan had employed in traveiv 

esteem horse-flesh a delicacy. Their favorite ing it, i. e. about two months; but, as a consi- 

hquor is fermented mares milk, or kounuss. cjerable period had been spent in rest, the i«l 

Their tents are composed of a thick, gray, or travelling period was only forty-five days, which, 

white felt, of a conical form, with a hole at the at fifteen miles a day, would give between 600 

top. They use tea, mead, and tobacco; but their and 700 miles. This people are said to be Wick 

horses are their pride, and they are peculiarly ex- negroes of the ugliest description, with high 

pert in training them. These horses are in ge- cheek bones, thick lips, and small knots of wooUy 

neral small, but some of them would be const- ^air. Their weapons are bows and arrows; and 

dered handsome in Europe : their sheep are of they have a mode of exciting flame by rubbmg 

that species common throughout Tartary, dis- two pieces of hard wood against each other, si- 

tinguished by large tails. The country abounds mjiar to that described by Bruce, as practised 

in deer and other game, particulariy wild horses by a tribe near Sennear. They appeared milder 

and mules, and animals of the elk and lynx spe- than the same tribes in the neighbourhood of 

cies. A few sables are found, though not of Mosambique 

great beauty. The internal government is here MONISH, r. a. ^ Latin mon^o. To 

earned on by native princes, called khutuktus, Mon'isher, n. ». / advise ; admonish; 

OT regulos, who, at the Ume of the last conquest, Monit'ion, \ correct : monition is 

were divided into forty-nine standards or iribes. Monit'or (advice* hint* inibr- 

Tribute to any power is the extent of their Mon'itory, adj. & n. «.) mation': a Monitor, 

allegiance ; but in many cases, instead of paying, o^e ^^o gives hints or advice, or who informs or 

they receive it. They are rude, but frank and ^inds of a duty : monitory, conveying instnic- 

hospitable, gay and cheerfiil, and spend a consi- tion or admonition : also the instruction or ad- 

derable part of their time m sports and exercises, monition conveyed 

Polygamy is permitted, but little practised. And sithe that she and I acconle 

They have national songs and music, but the lat- j,^^^ ^.^ misericorde. 

ter is said to be very disagreeable. They pro- j^, j ^^ j^^ ^^^ ^^^ ,„^„^^ 

fess the religion of Fo, and have resident among Nought to refus in our requeste. Ckauetr. 

them Lamas, who nretend to the gift of immor- Monish him gently, which shall make him both 

tality, and are held in the highest reverence by willing to amend, and glad to go forward in love. 

the people, while, however, Uiey are very many A$eham*$ Sehoobmaster. 

of them unable even to read. The doctrine of You need not be a monitor to the king; his leam- 

the transmigration of souls is an established part ing is eminent : be but his scholar, and you are safe, 

of their creed. Besides the Mongols proper a Boron. 

number of other nations are found here, of , ^ ^^^ ""f Hungary took a bUhop m battle, and 

which the principal are the Kalkas and the kept him priwner; whereupon the pone wnt a «4»i. 

Eluths. Tfie Burials of Asiatic Russia are of h7/,Vu ^h/"' '^^ ^* ^^ ^'''^''' '^' pnvilege^of 

Mongol origin. y^^ ^^^^ ^^ visible monition of the returns of any 

MON'GREL, adj. Sax. manj ; Belg. meU' other periods, such as we have of the day, bv suc- 

genfio mix. Of a mixed breed: written also cessive I'ght and darkness. Holder on Time, 

mungrel. ^^'e can but divine who it is that speaks ; whether 

This zealot Persius himself, or his friend and monitor, or a third 

Is of a mongrel, divers kind, person. Dryden. 

Clerick before, and lay behind. Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the advice of 

Iludibrai. friends, but to the counsels, and fiumt(ioru of reason 

Ye mon^^i work of heaven, with human shapes, »tself. VEstrawft, 

That have but just enough of sense to knoi«' *-?^*' miscamages, and disappointments, are 

The master's voice. Dryden't Don Sebastian. ^li^^^V and instructive. Id. 

. . The pains that come from the necessities of nature 

I m but a half-stramed villain yet, are monitors to us to beware of greater mischiefs. 

But moni^Ttl mischievous. Dryden. Locke 
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Monk'eby, IchHM 
MbiiH'HooD, lligio 
Mosn'isB, adj.* Mor 



Hi^ It BO taken up still, in tipile of Lhc nibnifcn^ 

bini in my euay, wi:li putiEulu men, tbnl lie 

DUglecU manltind. Pif«. 

Then nflcr sage mnilKmi fiam bis TrieDds, 

Hit liUsnts to employ for nobler ends, 

H« turns lo politicki fait duigisrons wit. Suifi, 

MONK, 

(cAhi; Gr. /unix°C- -^ 
1 ligious recluse. See bel 
J NIonkery and monkhood 
n (he itale or habits of a monk : monkiah, 
ic; pertaining to (he to-called religions 
life. 

Abdetndeck. ai one weii; of the ootid. «ve ovsr 

all, and betook himself (o a uliury life, and became 

a melaDchaly Mahometan moni. KnalUi. ' 

'Tmmld prove the verity of certain words. 

Siwke by a holy nvmk. Shalupear: Hnrg VIll. 

Neither da I meddle with their evangelical perfec- 

.:.._ _, ._ J .7-..J. „J ^;^ 



Mrnii, in ume teipecti. lerae with regulan, as in 
the tuUtanlial towi of religioD ; but in other rei- 
pecla ■lowb and regulan diSer ; for (hat regulars, 
vows Mcepted, are not tied up (o so strict a rule of 
life as noiUi are. Auliffi'i Partrgm. 

Rise, rise, ItoKommon, see the Uleuheiis muse. 
The dull conXraint of maxiiaih rhyme refuse. Sni'lA. 

The droaiih utrnkt, the scorn and shame of man- 



Rouse and prepare once more to take possession. 
And nettle id their ancient hives again. liowt. 

He had left off his aumlAood too, and was no 
loa^r obliged to (hem. AittthuTj. 

1 hose publick charities are a grea(er ornament (o 
this c>(y than all its wealth, and do more real honour 
to the iWormed religion, than redounds (o the church 
□r Home from all thote manki'h and luperslitious 
foundation! of which she vainly boasts. Id. 

MuKK, denoted anciently ■ a person who re- 
tired from the world to give himself up wholly 
to God, and (o live in solitude and abstinence,' 
The original word ^Dvayod loUlary, is derived 
from uovo(, alone. The persecutions which at- 
tended the first a^ of the Gospel forced some 
Christiana to retire from the world, and live in 
deseru and unfrequented places, in hopes of 
finding (hat peace and comfort among beasts 
which were denied them among men. Aud lliis 
being the case of some very exlmordinary per- 
sona, their example gave so much lepulation to 
relirement thai the praeliee was continued when 
the reason uf its commencement ceased. After 
the empire 



whose security had obliged them to live in soli- 
tnde became af\en>ards united into societies. 
The mystic theology also, which gained ground 
towards the close of the (liitd century, contri- 
bu[ed lo produce the same effect, and to drive 
men into solitude for (he purposes of enthusias- 
tic devotion, Sl Cyril of Alexandria, in one of 
his letters, censurescertoin monks in Egypt, who, 
under pretence of devoting tbemieWes to prayer, 
led a laiy scandalous life; a censure but loo 
oDen applicable to monk* in eeneral. 
Vol. XV. 



ancient monks were distinguished into 
lobiiex, and sarabaiies. The soli' 
tary were those who liied alone, remote from all 
towns, as do still sonie of (he hermits. The nn- 
nobites were those who lived in community with 
othen. in the same house, mid under the same 
supeiiorB. See Ciemdhite. Tlie sarabaites were 
strolling monks, having no fixed rule or resi- 
denee. The houses of monks again were of two 
kinds, viz. mooasi cries and lauca:. SeeLAunaand 
MoMASTERV. Tho^e we now call monks are 
cwnobites, who live tc^ether in a monastery : 
who make vows of living according (□ a certain 
rule established by (he founder, aod wear a habi( 
which distinguishes their order. Those that are 
endowed, or have a fixed revenue, are most pro- 
perly called monks; as the Chartreui, Benedic- 
tines, Bernard ines, &c. The Mendicants, or (hose 
(hat beg, as the Capuchins and Franciscans, are 
more {properly called religious and friars ; though 
(he names are frequently confounded. 

The first monks were those of "St. Anthony; 
who, in (lie four(h century, formed (hem into a 
regular body, engaged them to live in society 
with each other, and prescribed (o them fixed 
rules for the direction of their conduct. See An- 
THONT> These regulations, which Anthony had 
made in Esypl, were soon introduced into Pa- 
lestine and Syria by his disciple liilarion. Al- 
most aboa( the same time, Aones and Eugenius, 
with their companions Gaddanas and Aiyus, 
instituted the monastic order m Mesopotamia 
and (he adjacen( countries; and (heir example 
was fallowed with auch rapid success, (hat in a 
short (ime the whole east was filled with a laiy 
set of mortals, who, abandoning all human con- 
nexions, advantages, and concerns, wore out a 
languishing and miserable life amidst the hard- 
ships of want, and various kinds of suffering, in 
order, as they pretended, to arrive at a more 
close and rapturous .communication with God 
and angels. From the east this gloomy institu- 
tion passed into the west, and first into Italy 
and its islands ; though il is uncertain who trans- 
planted ii thither. Sl, Martin, bishop of Tours, 
erected the first monasteries in Gaul, and recom- 
mended this religious solitude with such efficacy, 
that his funeral is said to have been attended by 
no) fewer than 3000 monks. From hence the 
monastic discipline extended throogh the other 
countries of Europe. Tliere were beside* the 
monks of St. Basil (called in the east Calogeri, 
from koXd; ytpuv, good old mao), and those of 
St. Jerome, the hermits of St. Augustine, and 
afterwards those of St. Benedict and St. Ber- 
nard; at length came (hose of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, with a legion of others. See Be- 

BEniCTlNES, Calociri, J[C. 

Towards the close of the fifth century the 
monks, who had formerly lived only for them- 
selves in solitary retreats, and had never thought 
of assuming sny rank among the sacerdotal or- 
der, were gradually distinguished from the popu- 
lace, and endowed with such opulence and 
honorable pririleges that iVity found ihetnselves 
in a condition to claim an eminent station among 
Llie supports and pillars of the Christian commu- 
nity, ITie feme of their piety and sanctity was 
10 great that bishops aud piesbyten were often 
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chosen out of their order; and the passion of petual chastity, and entire obedience. 'When 
'erecting edifices and convents, in which the counsel is given/ says St. Jerome, 'the will is free; 
monks and holy virgins might serve Ood in the when a command, strict obedience is required.' 
most commodious manner, was at this time car- To live up to these counsels constitutes the chane- 
ried beyond all bounds. However their licen- terof the monastic profession; the vows or solemn 
tiousness, even in this century, was become promises which are freely made induce the 
proverbisil, and they excited the most dreadful obligation, and from this arises the perfection of 
tumnltsand seditions in various places. The mo- the state. The fathers are unanimous in their 
nastic orders were at first under the immediate praises, and it was early in the Christian chafch 
jurisdiction of the bishops, from which they were that the state was embraced by many. It was 
exempted by the Roman pontiff about the end of not, however, before the fourth century that the 
the seventh century ; and the monks, in return, eremitical life took a regular form in l^gypt and 
devoted themselves wholly to advance the in- other parts of the east ; in the west St. Benedict, 
terests and to maintain the dignity of the bishop towards the close of the fifth, gave that rule to 
of Rome. Thb immunity which they obtained his followers which is most admired, and which 
was a fruitful source of licentiousness and disor- has been very generally adopted by the various 
der, and occasioned the g^atest part of the vices founders of religious oraers, male and female, in 
with which they were afterwisurds so justly the western church. — Berringtont Feutk if Ae 
charged. In the eighth century the monastic Catholics confirmed by ScriptttrCy and atteUed by 
discipline was extremely relaxed both in the the Fathers of the fint five centuries. 
eastern and western provinces, and all efforts to Monks are distinguished by the color of their 
restore it were ineffectual. Nevertheless this kind habits into black, white, gray, &c. Some are 
of institution was in the highest esteem, and no- called monks of the thoir, others profened 
thing could equal the veneration that was paid, monks^ and others lay monks ; which last are 
about the close of the ninth century, to sucn as destined for the service of the convent, and have 
devoted themselves to the sacred gloom of a neither clericate nor literature. Cloistered 
convent. This veneration induced several kings monks are those who actually reside in the house, 
and emperors to call them to their courts, and to in opposition to extra monks, who have benefir 
employ them in civil affairs of the greatest mo- ces depending on the monastery. Monks are 
ment. Their reformation was attempted by also distinguished into reformed, whom the civil 
Louis the Meek, but the effect was of short du- and ecclesiastical authority have made masters 
ration. In the eleventh century they were ex- of ancient convents, and put in their power to 
empted by the popes from the authority of their retrieve the ancient discipline which had been 
sovereigns, and new orders of monks were con- relaxed ; and ancient, who remain in the con- 
tinually establbhed ; insomuch that in the coun- vent, to live in it according to its establishment 
cil of Lateran, held in 1215, a decree was passed at the time when they made their vows, without 
by the advice of Innocent III., to prevent any obliging themselves to any new reform. An- 
new monastic institutions; and several were ciently the monks were all laymen, and were 
suppressed. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- only distinguished from the rest of the people 
turies, it appears, firom the testimonies of the best by a particular habit and an extraordinary devo- 
w/iters, that the monks were generally illiterate, tion. Not only the monks were prohibited the 
profligate, and licentious Epicureans, whose priesthood, but even priests Vrere expressly pro- 
views in life were confined to opulence, idleness, nibited from becoming monks, as appears mim 
and pleasure. However the reformation had a the letters of St. Gregory. Pope Syricius was 
manifest influence in restraining their excesses, the first who called them to the clericate, on 
and rendering them more circumspect in their occasion of some great scarcity of priests, that 
external conduct. See Reformation. the church was then supposed to labor voder ; 
^t is fair, perhaps, to insert from an accredited and, since that time, tne priesthood has been 
source the modem doctrine of the church of usually united to the monastical profession. 
Rome on this point. Monk (George), the principal "agent in restor- 

Respecting the celibacy of the clergy at large, ing the British monarchy, in the person of king 

she says, < The discipline of our church in this Charles II., was descended from a very ancient 

point has not alwap been, it is plain, precisely family, and bom in Devonshire in 1606. He 

what it is at present ; but because it is disci- dedicated himself to arms firom his youth, and 

pTine, therefore may it be thanged, as in the al- obtained a pair of colors in the expedition to 

teration of times and circumstances it has the Isle of Kh^e ; he served afterwards in the 

seemed, or shall seem, good to our ecclesiastical Low Countries with reputation in both king 

mlers. In the Greek and Latin churches the Charles's northern expeditions ; and did such 

discipline is not the same ; but in both the service, in quelling the Irish rebellion, that he 

advice of St. Paul, founded on the justest views, was appointed governor of Dublin, but was 

if it did not always enforce thepractice, served to superseded by the parliament. Being made 

establish the expediency of cl^ical celibacy.' major-general of the Irish brigade, emf>loyed in 

In regard to the religious or nonastic state, it the siege of Nantwich in Cheshire, he was taken 
is afterwards said, < On the advice given by prisoner by Sir Thomas Fairfax, and remained 
Christ and by the apostle in these passages (Matt, confined in the Tower of London until 1646; 
xix. 10, 11, 20; 1 Cor. vii. 7, 8, 38 — 40) is when, to procure his liberty, he took the cove- 
founded the opinion which Catholics entertain nant, and accepted a command in the Irish aer- 
of the expediency of what are called the evan- vice under the parliament. He obtained the 
gelkal cmmKls, that is of voluntary poverty, per- command in chief of all the paiUamentary ibxces 
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in the north of Inland, where he AH aignal 
service, until he wai called to account Tor a 
treaty made with the Irish rebels. But he served 
in Gotland under (lliver Cromwell wiih auch 
luccesi, that he naa left there ai commaniler-in- 
chief; and lie was one of the commiuinnerg for 
uniting (hat kingdoiu with the commonwealth. 
He served at sea also against the Dutch ; and 
waa treated so kindly on his return, that Oliver 
is said to have been jealous of his fame. He 
was, hatrever, again sent to Scotland a< com- 
taandcr-io'Cliief, and continued there five years; 
when he distemhled so well, and improved cir- 
cunutancea so dexterously, that he restored the 
king without any disturbance ; for which he was 
duly rewarded. He was created duke of Alber- 
mai-le, with a grant of £7000 per annum estate, 
beside otber emolunients. After his dealh in 
1670 lh«re was published a treatise composed by 
him while he was prisoner in (lie Tower, entitled 
Observations on Military and Politieal Affairs, 

MON'KF.Y. A diminutive of Sax. mon, man. 
An ape; baboon i hence a jackaoapes or man 
who plays (ricks like ihose of this animal: a 
term of contempt. See Simu. 

Um oT llioa ihemd me a rin^ (hat 1m had of your 
ilau|;lila Eoi a menli^^ — Tubal, i( was my inrquoitfl ; 
I wuuld not have givea it lot a wildemen of 
Munfajfi. Slahl/laTr. 

This is line xuLlfy't own giving out i she ii pBt- 
saaded 1 will many her. Id. 

Poor Himlfjr / haw wilt thou do for a fitber ? Id. 



iimbyi, dealroj their 



Other creatures, a 
young ones by woselesi faadaesi 



But apea and mmkri^i are the gods within. 

OramilU. 

MONKLAND, an extensive district of La- 
narkshire, originally forming only one parish, so 
named f^m the monks of Newbollle. But a 
part of it being, about 1940, erected into a se- 
parate parish, called New or East Monkland, 
(be remainder of the district was named Uld or 
West Monkland. 

MONMOUTH (James), duke of, son of kin? 
Charles 11. by Mrs. Lucy Waltera, was bom at 
Rollerdam in 1649. Upon the Restoration he 
was called over to EnKlaad, created earl of Ork- 
ney, and afterwards of Monmouth, and took his 
seat m the house of peers. He married A»ne, 
the heiren of Francis earl of Buccleugh ; and 
hence he bad also the title of Buccleugh, and 
look the suruame of Scott. . In 166B bis father 
made him captain of his life-guard of horse; and 
in 1672 he attended ihe French king in the Ne- 
therlands, and gave proofs of bravery and con- 
duct. In 1673 the king of France made him 
lieuLenanl-genetal of hi* army, with which he 
came before Maestricht, and behaved with great 
gallant^, being the first who entered it. He 
relumed lo England, was received with all pos- 
-■.eUmver- 
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10 England, and was sent, as his father's genenl, 
to quell an insurrection in Scotland, nliicb he 
effected. Being a Protestant, he was deluded 
into ambitious schemes, upon Ihe hopes of ibe 
exclusion of the duke of York; he conspired 
against his father and Ihe duke i and, when the 
latter came to the throne, he openly appeared in 
arms, encouraged by the Protestant army ; but 
coming lo a decisive battle before he had suf- 
iicient forces to oppose the royal army, he was 
defeated, taken soon ailer concealed ia a ditch, 
tried forhigh treason, condemned, and beheaded 
in 1685, aged ibirty-six. 

MoKuouTB, a borough and market town of 
England, the county-town of Monmouthshire, 
is situate at the confliii of the Munnow and 
Wye, over which there are three bridges ; thei« 
is another also overlhe small river Trothy, which 
falls into the Wye. It is twenty-five miles west 
from Gloucester, and 132 west by n'>rth from 
London. A broad and handsome street leads lo 
the market-place, in which stands the town-hall, 
built over a handsome colonnade, and orna- 
menled with Ihe statue of Henry V., who waa 
bom in this place. At ihe extremity of the town 
is the gaol, a stone btiilding, coinroodiously con- 
structed, and under excellent regulations. St 
Mary's, the parish church, is also of stone, and 
bas a spire 300 feet high, St. Thomas's is a 
small ancient church near M anno w-b ridge. A 
little to the north are ine remains of an alien 
priory of Benedictines. There was a strong 
Saxon fortress here, of which the remains are 
very slight. A free-school is here founded by a 
William Jones, a native of Newland, in Glou- 
cestershire, who also endowed alms-houses for 
twenty poor people, who receive 3i. 6d. per 
week : a stipend of £100 per annum is allowed 
to a lecturer. The chief business of Ihe town 
arises from the nariration of ihe Wye, which 
supplies the surrounding country with necessa- 
ries, and gives il a sliare in the trade between 
Bristol and Hereford. Iron and tin-works in 
the vicinity also employ a few hands ; as well as 
the preparing of bark, which is brought down in 
considerable quanlilies from the woods in the 
upper districts, and, bein^ here picked i 
"'■•'■'■ -"■■■I' "f England : 

a conical bill. 



fiBvillion, affording a very extensive prospect. 
Monmouth is thought to have been a Roman 
station, and, in conjunction with Usk and New- 
port, sends one member to parliament. The 
market on Saturday is welt supplied wilb com 
and provisions. Twenly-one miles west by south 
of Gloucester, fifteen north of Chepsiow, and 
130 west by north of London. 

MoKMOUTB, acounlyofNew Jersey, bounded 
on the norlh-wcsl by Middlesex county, on ihe 
north by Raritan Bay, on the east by Ihe Allan- 
lie, and on the soulh-wesi by Burlington county. 
Population 2S,1M. Chief town. Freehold. 

MoNHouTu, a town of Monmouih, county 
of New Jersey, sixty-three miles E.N. E. of 
Philadelphia. Tbe British troops under ge- 
neral Clmton were defeated here on tbe 17lh of 
June, 1TT7, by the Americans under general 
Washington. 

F.S 



62 MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

MONMOUTHSniRE, a county of England, stratum of these soils is rock or rubble, eioept 
on the borders of the principality. At the time in a few places, where the clay is deep. Beds 
of the Roman invasion Monmouthshire was in- of limestone also occur in sereral parts, which 
habited by the Silures. It was formerly called afford an ample supply of manure to the tillen 
Wentset and Wents-laud, and by the Britons of the ground. The soil tfthe level is for the 
Gwent, from an ancient city of that name. The most part loamy, a mixture of mud, brought 
present name is derived from the county-tovm. down by the influx of the Severn, Wye, Usk, 
The British name was Mongwy, so called from Rumney, and other rivers, and manoe sand 
its peninsular situation on the rivers Mon and thrown in by strong tides from the westward. 
Wye, or the mouth of the Mon (Monnow). It The clays are here as in most other counties. Of 
was originally a county of Wales, and once ob> Caldicot Level, extending along the' coast from 
tained considerable celebrity against the Roman the river Usk to Portskewit, the soil is a rich 
and Saxon invaders. It sometimes formed a loam, with more or less strength in proportioa 
separate district under the name of Gevent, and to the quantity of mud or sand mixed with it 
at others was comprehended in Morganoc, or The substratum is limestone in part, and a brown 
the kingdom of Glamorgan. When Henry VIII. or gray rock in other parts ; not ranging in re- 
abolished the government of lords marchers of gular strata, but breaking out here and there in 
Wales, and divided Wales into twelve counties, a promiscuous manner. The soil of the Usk 
he included this county in England. * A happy hundred is more argillaceous than that of Caldi- 
change,' says Mr. Coxe, * from the oppression cot, and may be reckoned on the whole a cby 
of feudal tyranny, to the just and equsu admi- district; about Usk, however, and for the space 
nistration of English laws.' of two miles up the river, the land is sandy and 

Monmouthshire is situated on the north shore of rather light, with a good depth .in most parti. 

the Bristol Channel, or Severn Sea; and is Tliere are also some spots of sandy land along 

bounded on the west by the river Rumney, the river downwards. The county westward i 

which separates it from Glamorganshire ; on the the Usk maintains the general character of die 

north by small brooks and land-marks, and by hundred, being a day or strong loam. Ragland 

the rivers Usk and Monnow, which separate it hundred has soils of various sorts. In the vale 

from the counties of Brecknock and Hereford ; district, and for several miles round Ragland, it 

on the east by Gloucestershire, from which it is is a strong clay.. The vale part, indeed, is alUH 

separated by the river Wye, from Redbrook to gether of a strong argillaceous kind, with as littk 

the Severn. * The extreme points of the county,' variety as can be expected in a county consistiDg 

says Mr. Hassell, whose Agricultural Survey is of undulated lands. Neither high hills nor ex- 

here quoted, ' taken east, west, north, and south, tensive levels are to be found ; but a waving sor- 

are from lat 52° 22' to 54° 0', and from long, face every where prevails. The substratsm 

2° 41' to 3° 19' W. from Greenwich.' The su- consists mostly of rubble and detached stones, 

perficial contents, according to a map of the except in such parts as where beds of clay are 

county published by C. Smith of London in found to a great depth. On tlie hilly ridge from 

1801^ amount to 316,800 acres; the length Wobes Newton in the south to Pennalth in the 

being thirty-three miles from north to south, and north, the soil is loamy, sometimes of a reddidi 

the breadth from east to west twenty-six miles, color, sometimes gray, and lying in broken strata 

The county is divided into six hundreds and without any regular courses of either sort. Hie 

seven towns. It is in the diocese of Llandaff, substratum is mostly a rubble, with here and 

except six parishes, four beinff in tlie diocese of there a quarry of tolerable stone for building. 

Hereford, and two in that of St. David's; and The limestone ends to the southward of Tintem 

in the province of Canterbury. Abbey, and is not found again as you travel 

The climate of this county is mild in the vales northward through this district, except a Htm 
and southern parts, but gradually colder, ascend- partial spots near Dingestow. Skenfreth hon- 
ing the hills towards Breconshire, where the dred boraers on Herefordshire, and exhibits mofp 
snows sometimes remain on the ground till a late of the agricultural practice of that county tluui 
period of the spring. The general humidity of any other district in the county of Monmouth. 
the western districts of the kingdom is felt in The vale lands around Monmouth, and skirting 
this county, where the lains are of long conti- the hills to Llangattock, Vibonavel, and White 
nuance. The great estuary of the Severn attracts Castle, consist mostly of clay soil, with a sab- 
the clouds of the Western Ocean, and causes stratum of rubble ; in some parts grit or loose 
torrents of rain to &11 on its north and south gravel, with a mixture of sand ; in others deep 
shores, much more frequently than on the inland clays. The lands about the Wye and Monnow 
parts of Wales, and the West of England. The rivers are rich meadows, whenever they lie low 
soil of this county is thus described by the Agii- enough to receive the overflowing of those riven 
cultural Survey : that ridge of land in the hun- whose waters bring down the rich mucilaginous 
dred of Wentloog, extending from Rumney mud of Herefordshire. The hilly part of this 
Bridge to Newport, consists of clay, loam, and hundred, stretching towards the nortn-west from 
gray soil ; the clay being for the most part to- Rockfield, consists of more light and loamy soil 
wards the west end of the ridge, the loam along than the vale; the lands are interspersed with 
its south and middle, and the gray soil to the woods. The soil of Abergavenny hundred is 
northern confines of it, but not nearly of equal exceedingly variable ; many parts of it consist 
extent with the loam, the latter extending itself of a brown loam, sometimes approaching to red; 
along the Rumney to Machen and Bedwas, and others of a gray loam : and many of the old en- 
up the vale from Tredegar to Risca. The sub- closed farms, and of the wastes adjacent to tbeih, 
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■re nf a moitt aadpeaiy soil, reqairing draining 
and cultivation. The soil of the hills exleadlDi; 
northward frora Abergavenny to the contines of 
Herefordsliire, beyond Llanthony Abbey, and 
ea^lwaid to Compston Mountain, consist of a 
brown or reddish loam, varying in depth accord' 
ing to the situation and steepness of the lands, 
from tiie inches lo firteen. 

The principal riven are (he Wye, nhich enters 
the tounly two miles ahove Monmouth, and 

SaMing that town and Chepstow falls into the 
evern Sea three miles below the latter ; the Usk 
enters the i*ouiity oear Clydach, passes Aberga- 
venny, Usk Caerleon, and Newpotl, and lalli 
into the Severn Sea three miles belon the latter; 
and the Rumney, which forms the western boun- 
dary of the county. The moit important source 
of commercial intercourse, until a recent period, 
was Utile known io this connty. The Monmouth- 
shire Canal, commenced in 1792 and completed 
in 179B, consists of two branches, which unite 
at Malpas. This canal commences on the west 
Side of the town of Newport, having a basin 
connected with tlie river Usk. Passing between 
llie town and the rirer, it crosses the Chepslow 
mad, and pursues its route parallel by PonI y 
I'uol to Vontnewyndd. The principal produce 
tif this county consuls in com, fine oxen, and 

Thii county returns three members lo parlia- 
ment, vii, two for the shire, and one tor the 
couiiiy of Monmouth. The great kmily of Mor- 
gan Tredegar for a long time almost constantly 
represented this county. 

This county has not produced many persons 
of eminence. GeoSVey of Monmouth, whose 
proper name was Geoffery ap Arthur, was, as is 
Ihou'^ht, a native of Monmouth, lie was a 
learned monk of the Benedictine order, and wrote 
a innslalion into Latin of a British history, en- 
titled Brut y Breninodd, or the Chronicle of the 
Kings of Brinin. He lived in the iwelflh cen- 
tury. Henry V., king of England, was also bom 
liere. The county town, Monmouth, gives the 
title of earl to the Mordannt family — Aberga- 
venny gives the title of earl and baron to the 
Neville femily — Chepstow gives (he title of baion 
to Ibe Somerset family — Lathony gives the lille 
of baron to the Buller family — Uagland and 
Gower ihe same to ihe Somersets — and Gros- 
mount the title of viscount lo Ihe same. 

This coDtity formerly 
cfuantities of flannel and n 
quaniity now made is s 
- )t to be an object among 






manuiactured large 
irrow cloth ; but the 
1 inconsiderable as 
IS productions. The 
ibcture of japan ware vim also famous in 
IL1 auy ; this also has declined, and is only con- 
tinued on a very narrow scale ai Ponlypool and 
Usk, The irm works are Ihe boast, and cer- 
tainly, in every point of view, ihe most impor- 
tiidl objects of trading consideration in Mon- 
mouthshire. The attention of the county was 
first exciled lo this lucrative branch of manufac- 
ture in ihe reign of queen Elizabeth ; and from 
that period, considered by man^ ihe time of their 
origin, the iron business of this district, and in 
the adjacent one of Glamorganshire, made a 
rapid progress; and much surprise had been 
expressed why ihcy should have been so lon^ 



neglecled. This surprise, indeed, may almost 
rise into wonder, when it is recolleclpd that 
iron was manufactured In this part of the island 
at an epoch beyond the reach of history. Lai^ 
heaps of cinders, ur slag, have often been disco- 
vered, evidently the refuse of Roman or British 
bloomeries, Ihe process in which was the ancient 
method of fusing iron. The iron trade again 
declined, after its revival in the lime of Eliia- 
beth, from a variety of causes. The troubles In 
the reign of Charles I., and the 'hanges which 
took place in point of (Toperly, occasioned an 
alteration in the genius nf thn people : agricul- 
ture was more attended lo ; the lands were 
cleared ; Ihe forests were neglected. Mr. Coxe, 
who wrote in the year 1801, says ' that about 
forty years ago a sudden renewal of the works 
look place, occasioned by the discovery that pit- 
coal would form a useful substitute for charcoal 
in the making of pig-iron; and its utility was 
further extended to the roanu&cturing of bar- 
iron. The local advantages of this county, in 
these respects, ace peculiarly great, as the dis- 
trict abounds in iron ore, coal, lime, numerout 
streams of water, and eveiy requisite proper for 
this branch of business. These have been pow- 
erfully aided by the mechanical powen, the use 
of the steam-engine, the improiemeni in hy- 
draulic machinery, and the adoption of roller* 
instead of forge hammers, called the pud- 
dling process, by which bar-iron is formed 
with a degree of despatch and exactness pre- 
viously unitnovtn. From this occurrence of cir- 
cumstances, the success has been no less rapid 
than euraordinary. Fifteen years ago the 
weekly quantity of pig-iron made in this part of 
Monmouthshire, and in the contiguous district 
of Glamorganshire, did not exceed sixty Ions ; 
at present il scarcely falls short of 600. At that 
period no bar-iron was manufactured, but now 
the quantity amounis weekly lo more than 300 
tons. The works are rapidly increasing in ex- 
tent and importance, and appear likely lo sur- 
pasr the other iron man u factories Ibroughout Ihe 

MONNET (Antliony Grimoald), a French 
chemist of eminence, and inspector-general of 
mines, was born of low parenUge, in Auvergne, 
in 1734. lie sellled as an apothecary at Kouen, 
but, becoming known as a superior chemist, he 
removed to Paris, and obtained in 1T74, through 
the patronage nf Maleshefbes, ihe place of in- 
spector-general of mines. He now prepared, in 
conj unction with Guetlard, a mineraiogical adas 
of I'cance, and was one of the few chemical phl- 
losopbeis who rejected and opposed the theories 
of Lavoisier. Deprived of office at the Revolu- 
tion, he passed the latter pan of his life in 
retirement, and died at Paris in 1817. He wrote 
also Memoire HisWriquB at Politique sur let 
Mines de Trance, 1790, 8vo.; Demonstration 
de la Fausset^ des Principes des Nouveaux Chi- 
misLes, 1798, Bvo.; besides a great number of 
analyses and memoirs in the Journal de Pliy- 

MONNOYE (Bernard de la), 
French writer, horn at Dijon in 16-1 
a man of great learning, and gained 
fim priies instituted by the French academji 




III! he diMoniinucd lo wnle for them it (heir 
omi soliciuiiou; n cue umslance which reflscU 
the higbesC honor on hini. He was equally 
skilful ID Latin and French poetry, and Menage 
and Bayle bestoned the himhest encomiums on 
his Lntin poetry. His Greek and Italian poenu 
are likewise very good. He hod also alery ac- 
curate and extFQiiTe knowledge of the languages; 
He wrote Remarks oa Ihe Menagiana; in the 
last ediiioD of which, in 4 vols. 12mo, printed 
in 1713, are several piece! of hii poetry, and a 
curious dissettatioe on the book De Tribus Im- 
uosloKbtu. Uis Dissertation on Pomponius 
LkIus is inserted in Baillet's Jugemens des 
Svavans, in 1728, with remarks and corrections 
by La Monnoye. He also embellished ihe Anti- 
billet of Menage with many corrections and 
notes. He was of great service lo the repulihc 
of lelleis, not only by productions of his own, 
but by freely assisting upoti all occasiotia the 
learned of his time. He favored Bayle wiih 
many curious particulars (or his Dictionary, and 
WHS highly applauded by him. He died in 
Paris, Uelober ISth, 173B, in his eighly-eighlh 
year. Mr. De Sallinger published at the Hague 
a Collection of his Poems, with his eulogium. 
He also left behind him a Colleclioo of Letters, 
mostly critical; several curious Uissertaiions; 300 
Select Epigram) from Martial, and other poets, 
in French vEi«e; and several other works m 
prose and verse, in French, Latin, and Greek. 

MONNOYER (John Baptist), • one of the 
greatest masters,' according to Mr. Walpole,' that 
bave appeared in flower painting. They are not 
■o exquisitely finished as Van Huysum's, but his 
coloring and composition bk in a balder style.' 
He was bom at Lisle In 1 C35 ; and educated at 
Antwerp. Going Lo Paris in 1663, he was re- 
ceived into the academy with applause; was 
employed at Versailles, Trianon, Marly, and 
Meudon ; and painted in the hotel de Bretun- 
villiers at Paris, &c. The duke of Montagu 
brought him to England, where many of his 
piecesare to be seen at Montagu House, Hamp- 
ton Court, and Kensington. But his most en- 
rious work is a looking-glass at Kensington Pa- 
lace, which he adorned with flowers for queen 
Mary II., who honored him with her presence 
nearly tlie whole time he was busied in the per- 
formance. He went several limes lo France, 
whef his daughter had married a French pain ler. 
He died in Pall-mall in 1699. 

MONOCEROS, unicorn, in astronomy, a 
seulhem constellation formed by Heielius, con- 
taining in his catalogue nineteen stars, atid in 
the Britsonic catalogue thirty-one. 

MoNOCEROs, in zoology. See MoBonON. 
The MONOCHOHD is used as w«ll in ihe 
natural as in tempered scales. Uriginally it had, 
as its name implies, only one string; but it is 
belter conslnicted with two, as we have, by 
loeans of this additional string, an opportunity 
of judging of ihe harmony of two tempered 
notes in every possible variety of tempeiaraent. 
See Tehperavent and Tone. It consists of a 
brass rule placed upon a sound-board, and ac- 
curately divided into diRcrent scales, according 
lo the purposes for which it is chiefly intended. 
Above this rule Ihe strings are to be alrelclied 
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over Iwo fixed bridge^ between wbidi there isa 
inoveablR frel, so contrived an to divide at plea- 
sure one of the strings into the same proportioml 
Cas are engiaved upon die scales beneidi. 
figure of the instrument, the nutimer of 
striking the strings so as to produce Ihe timai, 
as likewise Ihe construction of the moveable 
bridge, may be varied at pleasure according la 
ihe wish and ingenuity of the artist. But vilfa 
.L_ of such an instrument, accuraielj 



rery practicable purpose 
iiee lusiHo. ine curious reader, who may 
wish for further information respecting the coo- 
airuction and use of moiiochords, will be higUy 
gratified in perusing the ap)>endii of Mr. At- 
wood's Treaiise on Rectilinear MolioD, and Mr. 
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Moiioc't 
having only 

He wu well served who. going lo est dmni aa 
antieol while hawthorn tree, which, becsine i1m 
budded beforo othen. mighl be an DfictsioB of aaper- 
sliiion. had some of the prickles flew into his q«, 
and made him mmoeaUr. Honl. 

Those of China repute the real of Ihe world man- 
niLrui. GUnvilU'i Sf^uit. 

MONOCULUS, in entomology, a genus of 
insecls of the order aptera. Its body is short, 
of a roundish figure, and covered with a Grai 
crustaceous skin ; the fore legs are ramose, and 
serve for leaping and swimmit;g; it has but ona 
eye, which is large and composed of lluee 
smaller ones. Of this genus, many of wiiich 
have been reckoned among the microscopic ani- 
mals, authors enumerate a greal number of spe- 
cies. The name monoculus has been given to 
this genus, as consisting of individuals which 
apparently have but one eye : and, from (be 
manner in which they proceed forward in tlis 
water by leaping, ihey have also been called 
water fleas. The branching antennK serve them 
instead of oars, the legs being seldom used fat 
swimming. The tail forked in some species, id 
others simple, serves them for a rudder. Tbeii 
color varies from white to green, aad lo red, 
more or less deep, doubtless in a tnlio to iha 
fragments of the vegetables on which Ihey feed. 
The red tincture they sometimes give to tba 
waler has made some think that ihe wuer had 
turned to blood. Too weak to be camivonmi, 
they fall a prey to other aquatic insects, even to 
tlie polypi. Their body, compact and hard, is fu 
transoarent that in some the eggs with which 
the abdomen is filled are discern i hie. Thewuec 
parrot and the shell monoculus are remarkable. 
This loiter is provided with a bivalvular shdl, 
within which he shuts himself up, if drawn out 
of the water. The shell opens andemeatb, the 
insect puts forlh ils atitenoK, by means of which 
it swims very expeditiously in various direction*, 
seeking a solid body (o adhere to, and then it ia 
it uses ils feel in walking, by slretchmc Ihem out 
IhrODgh ihe aperture of its shell, 
pair of these insecls," says Mi 
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aiDRtl glut luiobler, (he one male, Ibe other fe- 
mde, having a bag filled wilh 6)^s allixed on 
each side the abdomen. In Ihe space of fuunefii 
days Ihe increase was nstonishing : it irould have 
been impossible to bave taken a single drop of 
wsier out n! the gla^, without taking with it 
either the larva or a young monoculus. I again 
repeated Ibe experiment, by selectlne another 
pair ; and at the expiration of the last four- 
teen days my surprise ■was increased beyond 
measure. The contents of the glass appeared a 
mass of quick-moring auimatM matter; and 
being diversified by colors of red, green, ash- 
color, white, Su:., aflbrded, with the assistance of 
the magnifier, coniideiable entertainment. 

M. quadricomis, the four-horned monoculus, a 

n Ihe head arise 
four antennae, two forwards and two backwards ; 
all furnished with a few hairs, which give them 
the figure of a branch. Between the anlennic, 
on the lore part of the head, is situated a single 
eye. From the liead to ihe tail the body goes 
down, decreasing in shape like a pear ; and is 
composed of seven or eight rings, which grow 
continually more straitened. The tail is long, 
divided into two ; each division giving rise out- 
wardly to three or four bristly, hairs. The ani- 
mal carries its eggs on tlie two sides of its tail, 
in the form of two yellowish parcels filled with 
small grains, and which, taken together, nearly 
pqusl ihe insect in bigness. This minute insect 
is found in 9landii>g pools. A number of them 
being kept in a bottle of water, some will be 
seen loaded with their eggs, and after a while 
depositing the two parcels, bitber jointly or sepa- 

MUNODON, in ichthyology, a genus of fishes 
beloQ[(ing to the order of cele ; the characters ol 
which arc these; there are two very long, straight, 
and spirally twisted leedi, which stick out from 
the upper jaw; u>& the spiracle, or breathing 
hole, IS situated on the anterior part of the ikuU. 
There is but one species ; — 

M, monoceros, the homed narwhal, »ometimej 
grows to twenty-five feet in length, exclusive of 
the horn, or, as some authors say, to forty, or 
even smty feet lonui and twel>e broad; hut the 
usual siie is from sixteen to twenty. It is par- 
ticularly noted for its horn or boms. Of these 
there are always two in young animals; though 
the old ones have generally but one, sometimes 
none. From ihe cxreunnstance of only one looth 
being usually found, the animal has acquired the 
name of unicorn fish, or sea unicorn. They in- 
habit the northern seas, from Norway to within 
the Arctic Circle : they are plentiful in Davis's 
Straits and the north of Greenland ; where the 
natives, for want of wood, make tafiert of the 
horns. From the tooth or bom may be distilled 
a very strong sal volatile: the scrapings are es- 
teemed alexipharmic, and were used of old in 
malignant fevers, and against the bites of ser- 
pents. The use of it to the animal seems to be 
chiefly as a weapon of offence, and a very power- 
ful one it appears lobe; there are many instances 
of its having been found in Ihe bottom of ships 
which relumed fi™n the north seas, probably 
owing to the aninwl's mistaking the ship for a 
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whale, and attacking it witli such fury ai not to 
be able to get out ihe weapon Iniia the wood. It 
may also serve as an instrument to loosen and 
disengage from the rocks or bottom of the sea 
the sea plants on which it feed). These tishos 
swim swiniy, and can only be struck when nuis- 
hers happen to be found together, and obttruot 
tlieir own course with their horns. Their skinM 
while, with black spots on tlie back, and has ■ 
great quanllly of blubber underneath. The looili 
of this animal was anciently imposed upon the 
world as the horn of a unicorn, and sold at • ' 
very hifih price. ITiere is a maRnificenI thro 
made of this species of ivory for the Danish moi. 
narchi, which is still preserved in the castle at 
Rosenberg. The price of this material wassupe 
rior to gold. 

MON'ODY, n. i. Fr. monodk i Gt.^ovwlui 
A poem Sling hy one person, not in dialogue ; o 
see below. 

Mtrtody, compounded of /imtt, solus, and min. i 
song, in the anciont poelcy, is a kind o( mourafal ' 
song or dilty sung by a person alone, lu utter 
his grief. Ih. A. Rm. 

Monody, from fiovoc, alone, and alti, I sing, 
was, in ancient poetry, a mournful kind of I 
song, sung by a person all alone, to give vent to / 

MONIECIA, from ^dvoc, alcine, and ouui, a ' 
house ; the twenty-first class in Linnnus's lexud 
method. See Botany, 

MONOG'AMY, n... 1 Ff. onmogamie; Gr 

Monog'ahi^T. S l^ofOQ and ya^o^, t 

riage. The marriage of one wife : one who di»- 1 
allows polygamy, or second marriages. 

Uoaosantii is the slate or condition of those whp I 
bave only married once, or are iBiliained to ■ siogla . ] 
wife. Dr. Ria. 

MONOGYHIA, from /lofoc, alone, and yw^ I 
a woman, Ihe first order in the first thirteen clauei J 
of Linnieus's sexual method; consistingof plantt j 
which, besides their agreement in their classic. I 
character, generally derived from the number of { 
Iheir stamina, have only one style, or female tii 
gan. See Botany. 

MON'OLOGUE, n. i. Fr. monologue ; Or. 
fiowor and Xoyot. A scene in which a person of 
the drama speaks by himself; a soliloquy. 

He giviK you an account of himself, and of his a 
turning froni the country, in tmnalogw! ; to whic 
unnaluial wiy of uairatioD Terence is subject in a 
hit plays. DnN/m, 

IdUNONGAHELA, a river of Ihe United I 
States, which rises at the fool of laurel Maun- ] 
iain in Virginia; thence meanders north by ei 
inlw PenniylTBoia ; thence winding north by ' 
west separates Fayette and Westmoreland ^m 
Washington County, and, passing into Alleghany 
County, joins the Alleghany at Pittsburg, and 
forms the Uhio. SeeOaio. About fifteen miles 
from its mouth it receives the You ghiogany from 
the south-east. It is about 220 miles long from 
its source to its mouth, and 300 yards broad for 

MONOPHYSITFS, from ,iD«j, alone, and 
fvnt, nature, a general name given to those 
churches in the Levant wboown onlyone natUN 
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in Jesus Christ ; and who maintain that the dU If I had a monopoly on't thej wonld^hm |«t 

▼ine and human nature of Christ were so united on't. '^ 



as to form. only one nature, yet without any How could ho answer it. riiould. the atate think fit. 

change, confusion, or mixture of the two natures. To quesUon a manopdif of wit 1 C«rf#,. 

The monophysites, however, properly so cafled, „0°e ©^ the most oppressive moiMpotict imaginaUt; 

are the followers of Severus, a learned monk of ^^ ^J^®? ^"^ concern only lomethmg without as. 

Palatine, who was c^t^dp^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^-^- ^PO-^rS;^^^ 

m 5l3,and of PetrusFullensis. They were encou- _, , . .. . i ./ u • .i_ 

by Jusun and succeedmg emperors Howerer, ^^ Jj^/ 'acqaainted with the W yrt ^ 



this sect was restored by Jacob Baradjeus, an ^ po.terity that knowledge, and to make a 
obscure monk, msomuch, that when he died monopo/y of his learning. Drydm*t Jnoenal. 
bishop of Edessa A. D. 588, he left it in a most jj^ ^^ ^^^y^ ^ prodigious Irade, that if the>e is not 
flounshmg state m Syna, MesopoUmia, Armenia, ^^^^ ^^ ^^ j^ J will monopoiw / nobody wiU seU 
Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and other countries, a yard of drapery, or mercery ware, but hunselL 
The laborious efforts of Jacob were seconded in Arh^lm&i, 
Egypt and the adjacent countries by Theodosius It moves me more perhaps than folly ought, 
bishop of Alexandria ; and he became so famous. When some green heads, as void of wit or thought* 
that all the monophysites of the east considered Suppose themselves mompoUtu of sense, 
him as their second founder, and are called Ja- And wiser men's 4Lbilit} pretence. Cowpfr. 
cobites, in honor of their new chief. The mo- A Monopoly, in law, is the act of one or 
nophysites are divided into two sects or parties, more persons making themselves the solemattcii 
the one African, the other Asiatic : at the head of of the whole of a commodity, manufafiture, and 
the latter is the patriarch of Antioch, who resides the like, in order to make private advantage of it^ 
for the most part in the monastery of St. Ana- by selling it again at a very advanced price : or 
nias, near the city of Merdin : the former are it is a license or privilege allowed by the kii^ 
under the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Alex- for the sole buying and selling, making, workings 
andria, who generally resides at Grand Cairo, or using any thing whatsoever. Monopolies hid 
and are subdivided into Cophts and Abys- been carried to an enormous height during the 
sinians. From the fifteenth century downwards, reign of queen Elizabeth ; and were hnvily 
all the patriarchs of the monophysites have taken complained of by Sir Edward Coke, in the be> 
the name of Ignatius, to show that they are the ginning of the reign of king James L: but were 
lineal successors of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch in great measure remedied by statute 21 Jac. I. 
in the first century, and consequently the lawful c. 3, which declares such monopolies to be con- 
patriarchs of Antioch. In the seventeenth cen- trary to law, and void (except as to patents, 
tury, a small body of the monophysites in Asia not exceeding the grant of fourteen years, to the 
abandoned for some time the doctrine and insti- authors of new inventions, and except also pa- 
tution of their ancestors, and embraced the com- tents concerning printing, saltpetre, gunpowaer, 
munion of Rome : but the African monophy- great ordnance, and shot) ; and monopolbts are 
sites, notwithstanding that poverty and ignorance punished with the forfeiture of treble damages 
which exposed them to the seductions of so- and double costs, to those whom they attempt to 
phistry and gain, stood firm in their principles, disturb ; and if they procure any action, brought 
and made an obstinate resistance to the pro- against them for these damages, to be stayed by 
mises, {^resents, and attempts employed by the any extrajudicial order, other than of the court 
papal missionaries to bring them under the Ro- wherein it is brought, they incur the penalties of 
man yoke ; and, in the ei^teenth century, those prssmunire. Combinations also, among victuallers 
of Asia and Africa have persisted in their reftisal or artificers, to raise the price of provisions, or 
to enter the communion of the Romish church, any commodities, or the rate of labor, are in 
notwithstanding the earnest entreaties and allur- many cases severely punished by particular str- 
ing offers that have been made from time to time tute; and, in general, by statute 2 and 3 £dw. 
by tlie pope's legates, to conquer their inflexible VI. c. 15, with the forfeiture of £lO or twenty 
constancy. days^ imprisonment, with an allowance of only 
MONOPOLI, a well built town of Naples, in bread and water, for the first offence ; £20 or the 
the Terra di Ban, on the Adriatic. It contains pillory for the second ; and £40 for the third, or 
a fine cathedral, a number of other churches, else the pillory, loss of one ear, and perpetual 
and has 15,600 inhabitants. Its manufactures are infamy. In the same manner, by a constitution 
hempen and other stuffs; and its trade in these of the emperor Zeno, all monopolies and corn- 
articles, wine and cloves. Six miles off are the binations to keep up the price of merchandise, 
remains of the ancient !Egnotia, and several provisions, or workmanship, were prohibited, 
curious subterranean villages in the neighbour- tinder pain of a forfeiture of goods and perpetual 
hood. banishment. Dr. Smith's opinion respecting en- 
MONOFOLY, fi. ». ") Fren. monopole ; Gr. grossing and forestalling is well known ; the 
MoMOP'oLisT, >/iovo( and iroiktw, to popular fear respecting them he compares to the 
MoNOP'oLiSE, V. a. 3 sell. The sole privilege popular terrors and suspicions of witchcraft, and 
of sale : exclusive right of market : it is com- ne concludes by observing, that the law which 
roonly used for an usurped privilege or ad van- should restore entire freedom to the iiUftnd trade 
tage of this kind : monopolist is one who obtains of com would probably prove as effectual to put 
this privilege in any way : to monopolise is to an end to the popular fears of engrossing and 
engross the sole power or privilege of sale. forestalling, as tlie law which put an . end to all 
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itfoT witchcraft, destroyed the fm ind 
EiupreioD of it, by Uking away ihe great ciiue 
wbicli cncouragMl and suppoiled them. 

' If,* Kiyi Dr. Smith, ■ a merchant trtr 
buyi up com, either going to a particular 
market, or m a particular niBiket, in order 
to nil it again iocid after in the same mar- 
kel, it rauit be b«cnuw he judges thai the niarttet 
cannot be >o liberally lupplied through the whole 
season u upon that particular occasion, and that 
the price, therefore, roust loon rise. Ifhejud^ii 
wrong in this, and if the price does not rise, he 
not only loses Ihe whole pro&t of the atock which 



MON'OSTITCU, B. I. Or. ^ovisixo.-, A 
;umpo»ition of one verse. 
ifON'USYLLABLE, n. ». \ Fr. monotylla. 
Mod'osYLLiDiciL, oilj. > be ;Gr. /lime aod 
Mon'obyllableu. > iri.\Xa/3i,. Aword 

f only one syllable; consisting of one syllable. 
Nioe tiylon, if rightly spellad. 
Into aoe mm are ncnmullabltd. CJhhIoW. 
My name of Pinlomy ! 



I'll cliange it 



•r Min 



That 



viUn 



>^gUabt 



he employs in this manner, but a part of tlie stock 
itself, by the expense and loss whicli neceisarily 
attend ihe 3toring«nd keeping of corn. lie hurts 



himself, therefore, much more essentially than he 
can hurt cTcn the particular people whom be may 
hinder from supplying themselves upon that parti- 
cular market day, because they may afterward] 
supply Ihemselres just as cheap upon any other 
market day. If he judges right, instead of hurt- 
ing the great body of the people, he renders them 
a moil important service. By making them (eel 
the inconveniences of a dearth somewhat earlier 
than they otherwise might do, he prevents their 
feeling ihem afterwards so severely as they cer- 
tainly would do, if ifae cheapness of price encou- 
raged them to consume faster thau suited Ihe teal 
acarciiy of the season. When the scarcity is 
real, the be»t thing thai can be done for the 
people is lo divide the inconveniences of il as 
equally as possible through all the different 
months, and weeks, and days of the year. The 
■merest of the corn merchant makes him study to 
do this as exactly as he can: and as no other per- 
son can have either the same interest, or the same 
knowledge, or the same abilities to do it so ex- 
actly as he, this most important operation of com- 
merce ought to be trusted entirely to hire ; or, in 
other words, the com trade, so far at least as con- 
cerns the supply of the home market, ought lobe 
left perfectly free." 

Indeed, when we consider the numerous and 
great obstacles and difficulties which must lie in 
the way of every person who attempts to get 
into his possession the whole, or the greater part 
of any commodity; the immense capital or 
credit which he must pouess; the confidence he 
must place on the integrity of his agents, and the 
reliance he must have on their skill and judg- 
ment ; the effect on the price of the commodity, 
which hit attempts to monopolise it mutt neces- 
Mrily produce ; and the great probability that he 
will be compelled to desist from his undertaking 
long before he has brought it to a close, from an 
erroneous Ealcnlation of his means : it will ap- 
pear evident thai it cannot be the interest of any 
man lo risque his capital in such an absurd and 
impracticable uitdertaking. If there should be 
persons so bbnd to their own inteiesls as lo begin 
Ihe attempt, iheir punishment may safely be left 
to dow from their own measures, as long before 
they can materially, or even in » trifling degree, 
injure the public, they will either open tlieir eyes 
to their own' folly, or be incapacilated by their 



isl lylli 
'edcd by 



»WQ ruin from proceeding in ifieir enterprise. 
MON0PTOTE,B.s. Gr.,iivetand .ri 






D^en-, Clnmau:. 

ManoniUahU tinea, unless artfully managed, ata 
■tiff or langoiahing; but may be beautiful laeiptass 
melaricholy. Papi. 

Po«Ii, although not inienaiUe how much our 
language trts already oventockeJ with menjiiiltahla, 
yet, to save lime andpiiui, introduced IhalWbar. 
oui custom of abbnmiling words, lo fit them lo the 
measure of their venes. Oii-i/t. 

Mvninjilldila and words accented on the lost si 
ble, ending with a tinglci con 
a liDgle vnwel. double that cDusonani. wncn insv 
take aaothei lyltable beginning with a vowel. 

JUamy. 

MONOTHELITES, from ^o vac, single, and 
iiX^fia, will, an ancieni sect which sprung out 
of the Euiychians ; thus called, as only allowing 
of one will in Jesus Christ. The Monothelitea 
had their rise in 630, and had the emperor Ile- 
racltus for an adherent : they were the same with 
the A-cephalousSeverians. They allowed of two 
wills in Christ, considered with regard lo the two 
natures ; but reduced them to one, by reason of 
the union of the two natures; thinking il absurd 
there should be two free wills in one and llie 
same person. They were condemned bythusixtli 
general council in GBO, as being supposed to de.^ 
stioy the perfection of the humanity of Jesus 
Christ, depriving it of will and opeialion. Their 
sentiments were afterwards embraced by the Ma* 

MUNOTONY, n.i. Gr. ^on.™™; ^ovot 
and ruvoi, sound; Fr. monotonie. Uniformity 
of sound ; want of variety in cadence. 

within four lines of each other as tireaama to thecal 
tlirough their moaulony. Pift't Itiitti. 

A mechauical allenlion to these resting- placet 
has perhaps been one cause of moiulrmv, by leading 
the reader to a similar lone at eve^ atop, and a uni- 
form cadence at every period. Aturmv. 

MONOTROPA, bird's-nest, a genus of ih« 
monogynia order.and monandria class of plants : 
cAL.none; petals ten; and of these the hve ex- 
terior have a melliferous hollow at the base : caps. 
quinq^uevalred. In some of the fiowers a fifth 
part of the number is excluded. There are two 
species. The most remarkable is, 

M. bippopithys, a native of Britain and some 
of Ihe more northerly kingdoms of Europe. It 
is about five inches high, having no other leaves 
than oval scales, and terminated wilh a nodding 
■pike of flowers, which in the seeding slate be- 
comes- erect ; the whole plant is of a pale yellow 
color, 'smelling like the primrose, or like'beani 
in blossom. The country people in SwaJen 
give llic dried plant to cattle that have a cough. 
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MONREALE, a chaminfr town of Sicity, 
■boultwo miles W.S.W.of Pdenno: iw «ilu- 
vliOQ in particula.r is beautirul, and iu cathedral 
one a( ibe Rne<t specimens extaol of lh« enriched 
Gothic architHcture. lis roof is supported by 
pillan, and the walls are covered with moruses. 
Populalian about 8000. In the Ticinity is a well 
endowed <!on>ent. 

MONRO (Dr. Aleitinder), senior, a most 
- eminent physician and anatomist. He ihaweil 
an early InclinaliDn lo the study of physic ; and 
his father, after jiving him the best education 
thiit Edinburgh afibided, sent him successively 
to London, Paris, and Leyden. In London he 
attended ihe lectures of Messrs. Hawksbee and 
Whislon on experimental philosophy, and the 
•nalomical demonstrations of Mr. Cheselden. 
In Paris he attended the hospital?, and the lec- 
tures on physic and surgery. In autumn 1T1B 
lie ^ent to Lfydea, and studied under the ^eat 
Boerhaave, by whom he was particularly es. 
teemed. On his return lo Edinburgh, in autumn 
1719, Messrs. Dnimmond and Macgill, who 
were then conjunct nominal professors of ana- 
tomy to the Surgeon's Company,haviDg resigned 
in hii favor, he began to read public lectures on 
■nalomy, which were the first regular coarse of 
kclnrea on any of the branches of medicine thai 
had ever been read at Edinburgh, and ma; be 
contidtied as the opening of that medical school 
vhicli has since acquired such great reputation 
all over Europe. About 1710 his father cotomu- 
nicated to the physicians and surgeons al Edin- 
burgh a plan, which he liad long formed in his 
own mind, of having the different branches of 

Ehysii; and surgery regularly taught at F>din- 
urgh ; which was highly approved of by them, 
and by their interest regular professorsliips of 
anatomy and medicine were instituted in the 
tinivetsily, of the former of which Dr. Monro 
wa« the first professor, But, although he was 
•lected to this professorship in 1721, he was not 
inducted into the university till the year 1725. 
From this time he ret^larly gave it course of lec- 
tures on anatomy aitd surgery, from October lo 
May. A task in which he persevered with the 
greatest assiduity, and without the least interiup- 
tion, for nearly forty years ; and so iireat was the 
reputation be bad acquired, that students Socked 
to him from the most distant comers of the em- 
pire. In 1739 our professor entirely relinquiahed 
the anatomical theatre lo his son Dr. Alenander, 
who had returned from abroad, and had assisted 
him in the course of lectures in 1759. He still, 
however, rendered his labors useful to mankind, 
by reading clinical lectures at tlie hospital. He 
had the satisfaction lo behold that seminary of 
medical edacation which his lather had planned, 
and he had begun, frequented yearly by 300 or 
400 students : and lo see it arrive at a degree of 
reputation far beyond his most sanguine hopes, 
being equalled by few, and excelled by none in 
Europe. He was elected F. U.S. of London, and 
an honorary m emberof the Royal Academy of 
Surgery al Paris. Hcdied July 10th 176T, i™ the 
lerentieth year of his age. A collection of all 
bis works, properly arranged, corrected, and il- 
lustrated with copper plates, has been published 



by Dr. Alexander Monro, his ion and iucccmw, 
in a splendid 4to volume; Edinburgh, 1781; Wi 
which he prefixed a life of the author, by anotW 
of his sons. 

Mosao (John), M.D.. an eminent Engliik 
physician, bum at Greenwich in Kent, but d<p[ 
icended of a Scottish femily. He was edueatad, 
in London, and afterwards at St. John's College^ 
Oxford, of which he became a fellow, and fron, 
which he received his degree while he «h 
abroad ; for he studied physic at several uni*^, 
sities. In 1757 he was appointed joint phyaiciMt. 
along with his father, to Bridewell and Bethlehem 
hospital* , Hepublished an excellent answer to Db 
Bairie's Treatise on Madness, and died in 1701. 

MONS, a fine old fortiEed town of the Netheiv 
land), the capital of Uainault, stands paitlir 
on a hill, and partly in a plain, od the snutt 
river Trouille. Ii is surrounded by an eatlhea 
mound and diich, and is the otdy strong placs 
between Brussels and the French frontier. It h« 
several squares, and tolerably regular streeO. Tha 
market place contains the goveratnent-house, and 
the house of the provincial council. The hotel 
de ville, a large old building, erected in 1710, 
has a fine steeple, and is situated in a iquaia 
where tiie principal streets meet. The church of 
Si. Elizabeth is remarkable as occupying tlie silt 
of an ancient castle, demolished in 1618, and 
have been founded by Julius Cssat. Tha 



charitable institutions are, a large hospital 
stmcted by Vauban, a foundling hospital, and a 
workhouse. The public library is extensive ; 
and Moos has woollen, cotton, linen, and laec 
manufactories of good extent lis commaDd of 
coal has led likewise to the establishment of 
iron foundries, salt works, earthenware, tai,, 
and soap works ; in all of which articles in 
trade is considerable. It communicaie* with 
Pans by the cBoal of St. Quentin. Mom hai 
frequently experienced the depopulating effect) 
of vrar. In 1691 it was besieged by XjOuii 
XIV. ; when, to prevent its bombardment, tha 
citizens compelled the ^vemor to capitulate. In 
1709 it was taken by the duke of Marlbonm^ 
and prince Eugene, afler the batde of Malpl»- 
quel. In 1T46 it was again taken by marahid 
Saxe; and in the wan of the French revolutioit 
(1793, 1793, 1704), it was successively taken 
and retaken by opposing parties. Twen^-thraa 
miles E. N. E. of Valenciennes, and thirty-ta 
S.S.W. of Brussels. Population 30,000. 

MoNs SitCEE, in anoient geography, a mouit- 
tain of the Sabines beyond the Anio, la tha 
east of Rome j whither the people retired once 
and again lo avoid the tyranny of the patri* 
cian). From this secession, and the aliar of 
Jupiler Terribilis erected there, the 



MONSELICE, a town of Italy, in the ptx>. 
vince of Padua, situated on a navigabU canaL 
It is ten miles from the Adige River, and twenty 
from the Po, and has considerable mann^turei 
of woollen and linen. It has also a brisk ttada 
bv its canal with Padua. Populatioii 9OO0> 
ten miles S. S. W. of Padua. 

MON'SIEUR, n.t. Fr. Sometime* a tena 
of reproach for a Frenchman. 



A Gktliu girl. 



Ilia rompanuiD ; 
liu. It Honi*. nuch lovts 
SiuJapmti. CjpnlnUnt. 



MONSIGNORI C^riDcesco), n celebrated 
painter, bom it Verona in 1455. lie iluiiied 
under Andrea Manlegna, by i*hoie precepts he 
■couired a good taste for hisioricid composition, 
anil an excetli'Dt style of portrait painting. His 
talents procured him the patronage of the mar- 
qura of Mantua, who allowed him a large pen- 
tion, and employed him seTeral yenis. He was 
■ccustomed to atnute himself often in observing 
Honsignori at wortt; and, one day taking par- 
ticular notice of a picture representing the death 
of Sebailian, the tnartjuis acknowledged ei'ery 
part of the painting to be elegant, but objected 
that the expression of the figure was not natural, 
as neither in the look, the limbs, or atliiude, 
appeared the agony of a person in such a situa- 
tion, bound with cords, and pierced with arrows. 
The painter asserted the truth of his figure, aod 
endeavoured to juiliff it, by aiHrming, that he 
had taken eveiy pari from nature, having en- 
gaged a porter for liin model, wba was tied in 
the posture described in the painting. The mar- 
quis deiired to see the porter in the proper 
position the next day, that it might be deter- 
mined which of them judged best, according to 
truth and nature. Aa loon, tberefore, as the 
marquis was informed that tfae apparatus was 
ready, he rushed suddenly into the room, having 
in his hand a cross-bow fixed for execution; 
and, with a countenance distorted with fury, cried 
aloud to the porter, 'Traitor! prepare for death! 
— you shall die instantly I' — As he approached, 
the porter, terrified, straggled, and strained every 
muscle, joint, and limb, to disengage himself, 
each line of his face expressing the agony of his 
mind. 'Now,' said the marquis to fiie painter, 
'compare your two models; what he was yester- 
day, while unterrified; and what he is now, 
under the dread of eiectition ; and do vou de- 
termine which has most of nature, and which 
expression is most suitable to the situation of 
Sebastian.' The oaialer profited by the experi- 
ment, confessed the justice of the observatian, 
altered his design, and improved it so much that 
it was allowed to be the finest of all his per- 
formances. Monsignori copied animals with 
astonishing accuracy, and excelled in perspective. 
He died in 1519. 

MONSOON', H. I. FT.mM»a>i,monf<ni,'AiBb. 
aojuont, 

I'he mniHMu tod trade wiadi an conftanl and 
periodical even lo the Ihirlielh degree of latitude all 
aruuud the |labe, and seldom lianigresi or fall ihort 
of IhoH boundi. Rav- 



ii or ihne moalbt directly 
conlriry. Hurrit. 

llio mTfuwnj in the Indian Oreip may be reduced 
to IwD, one on tfae north and another on the south 
ude of the equator, which extend from Afrira lo the 
tonptude of New Holland and the east coast of 
Chma, and whicb suBiir partial channel in particular 



Monsoons. In the Indian ocean thete 

winds, are partly general, and blow all the year 
round the same way, as in the Kthiopic Ocean; 
and partly periodiLal, i.e. half the year blow one 
vay, and tlie other tolf nearly on the opposite 
pouita: and these points and times of shifting 
niffer in different parts of this ocean. These 
latter are what we call monsoons. The shifting 
of these monsoons is not all at once ; in some 
places the time of the change it attended with 
calms, in others with variable winds, and par- 
ticularly those of China, at ceasing to be westMjr, 
are v?ty apt to be tempestuous; and soch 19 
their violence that they seem to be of the nature 
of the West India hurricanes, and render the 
navigation of those seas very unsafe. These 
tempests the seamen call the breaking up of tlie 
monsoons. Monsoons lake their name from an 
andeat pilot, who first crossed the Indian sea 
by means hereof: bat others derive the name 
from a Portuguese word, signifying motion or 
change of wind and sea. Lucretius and Apol- 
lonius mention annual winds which arise every 
year, ctesia flabria, which seem to be the same 
with v*hal in the fkst Indies we now call mon- 
soons. See WiNo. 

MONSTER, n.i. & e.a.-\ French montlTi, 
MoHSTaos'nY, n. 1. momireuj; Latin 



MnN> 



An 



adj. ii adv. funnalural prodnc- 
.V, adu. I tion : something 

Mon'sthol'sne^s, n. 1. J physically or mo- 
rally deformed, or unshapely, strange or wicked : 
Shakspeare uses it as a verb for to disorder, or 
put out of the common order of things ; mon- 
strosity and monstmosity are the Male of being 
monstrous: monstrous is, sliange; irregular; 
enormous ; unusually hateful or shocking ; as an 
adverb it is generally used in banter or reptvach. 
The other derivatives explain themselves. 
If she live long, 

the end, meet the old course of death, 
will all turn nanttrr.. 

SttaJupfare. King Lrar. 
Her ofienco 
Must be of ioch unnatural degree 
That mmilm it. M. 

This i> the nuMmKuily in love, that the will is 
infinite, and the oxfcution coafiood, B/iiJujmtt, 
Is it not mofiitftjui that thiji player hera. 
But in a bction. in a dream of pastion. 



And. in 



He walks ; 
And that telf-rhain about his neck, 
Wblch he forswore idobI mmilrvuily I 






See the imutrsiuiKii of man. 
When be looks out in an ungrweful shapii ! 
Such a tacit league is against lucb routs and si 
if people, a* have utterly deganeraled from ni 
IS nave in their very body and frame of estate a 
Iruiif^. Bb 

This was an invention given out by the Span 



1 



places (ma the a' 

oaring c« 



iQ «ad iaflectioa of th 



IlmipKn. 



Oil of Tiiriol and petroleum, 
Bto I mouldy substance, there 
n the liottoni, and ■msiurrvHt Uitck 



iding a fair cloud 



Methinka heroic poeaie lill now, 
Lilu Hmc fajiLaitii: faiiy Imil did sbcw, 
UcKb, devils, aympbs. witches, and giioU tara^ 
And all but nun iu niaa'a chief work had place. 
Then, liks idme worthy knight with ucred armi, 
Doil drive the namtir thence, aod end Uie cbimia. 

Id our bodiei we End weokiieii, and imperfeclioa 
■ometlmeB crooktdness, somelimea mansifinrtj/ ; filthi- 
nesi, and weariDeai, iutinite aumber of diseases.^ and 
an uncvtoin cine. Jrr. Taylar. 

Nature thciB perverae. 

Broaght forth all nmiilrinii, all prodigioai Ihings, 

Hydra), and I . . . ■ . .... 



Uyd 
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'bii WBi the cnuM of tliat mmHn'ut inlideliw 
lirwlite), whitb baOled aQ the tnetbodi whi 



rt their 



These tnilht with bis eianiplo you disprove, 
^^1)0 wilb liis wife i* nDfulrauIy in love. DrifiltK. 

Add,^el Iberich have ilill n gibe in store, 
And will be nioiHiraw witlv oa Ibe poor. td, 

She was eaiily put oS the books, and numidviu 
hard to be pteo&ed again, L'Sitrange, 

It ought Id be detennineil whether moinitn be 
really a diiiincl species i we iiud, that Hiiae of these 
menitraa produclioni have rone of those qualities 
that accompany the essence of thai ipeciet from 
whence they derive. Leelu, 

£>ery thing that eiisU hat its particular conEtilu- 
tJOn : and yet some mmuirout productions have few 
of those cjualiiies which acmmpauy the essence of 
that ipocies from whence they deiive theii originals. 



Tiberius was bad t 



lough in his youth, 
ry so in his old age. 



but super- 



We read of mnniimiu births, but we often see a 
Eiealer nunilroiiiy in education ; thus, when a father 
has begot a man, ha tiaiai him up iato a beast. 

Id. 

By the same law nmiflroiily could cot incapacitate 
btym marriage, XfitneEs the case of herm^hrodile*. 
' ATbii'hnol und Pope. 
All human virtue, to lis latest breath, 
Finda emy never conrjuered but bydcalh ; 
The great Alcidts. vveiy lat>oui past. 
Had still this tiwiMtr to subdue at last. Pope. 

No ■KHutnuf height, or breadth, or lengtb ap- 
pear, 
The whole at once is bold and regular. Id. 

A MoNSTtn is a birth or production ttfaliving 
being, degeaerating from llie proper and iisunl 
ditposilion of parts id the species to which it 
belongs : as, when there are loo many members, 
or too few; or some of them are extravagantly 
otJl of proportion, either on the aide of defect or 
excels. Aristotle deliiies a mciisler to be a de- 
fect of jiBluie, when, acting towards aonie end, it 
cannot attend to it, rrocn some of il9 principles 
being corrupted. Monslers do not propagate 
their kind; for which reason some rank mules 
among the nuiDber of monsters, as also berma- 
phrodiles. liut Buffon and other natutmlists 
BlGna thai mules do sometimes propagate. See 
MtiLE and MiDwiFERr. 

MoNSTEit ii also used for an animal enormous 
for bolk ; such as the elephant among terrestrial 
tiuadrtipeds, and the shark and the whale among 
MB animals; for other animals remarkable for 
6erceiieia and cruelty; and for animals of ao 
cultaordiiiary species, arising from the conulO' 
tJon of one animal with another of a JilFereiit 



Monsters, Veoetible. Monster* are mort 
common iu the vegetable than in tbe aniioil 
kingdom, because the diifetent juices ate mon 
easily deranged and confounded together, and 
l>ecause the methods of projiagatiori bi« non 
numerous. Leaves are nften seen, front the b> 
temal parts of which other leaves spring foift; 
and it is nut uncommon to see flowen of the 
tanunculus, from the niiddle of which issues a 
stalk bearing another flower. 1^1. Bonnet ia- 
forms us that, in certain warm and rainy yeat^ 
he has frequently met with monsters of ibia kind 
in rose-treea. lie saw a rose, from the ceatn it 
which issued a square stalk of a whitish c:olo^ 
tender, and without prickles, which at its top 
bore two Sower-buds opposite to cacti othet^ 
and totally destitute of a calyx ; a little above lh« 
buds issued a petal of a very irregular shape. 
Upon the prickly stalk, which supported the rtii^ 
a leaf was observed which had the shape of O^ 
foil, together witii a broad flat pedicle. He alio 

have been found in fruits with kernels, anala> 
goua in iheir nature to those which occur in the 
flowers of the mnuncutus and of the rose-tm. 
He has seen a pear, from the eye of which ismed 
a tuft of ihirteen to fourteen leaves, very wd 
shaped, and many of them of the natural siie. 
He lias seen another near which gave rise to ■ 
ligneous and knotty stalk, on which grew anothat 
pear somewhat larger than the flrst. The lilium 
album polyanthus, observed some years ago at 
Breslaw, which bore on its top a bundle of 
flowers, consisting of 102 lilies, all of the eoio- 
mon shape, is well known. These vegeUdik 
productions which are so eilraordinary, and M 
contrary to the common course of things, never* 
theless present deviations subject to paiticnlar 
laws, and reducible to certain principles, by 
distinguishing such as are perpetuated either bj 
seed or by transplanting, from those which an 
only accidental and passing. Monstnuiiiw 
which are perpetuated exist in the original orga- 
nisation of the seed of the pUnt, such as marl^ 
or ciirled leaves,_&c. The word monster Is auue 
properly applied' to those irregularities in plaola 
which arise from frequent transplantation, and 
from a particular culture, such as double flawen, 
&c.: but those monstrosities which are not pciv 
petuated, and which arise from the accidental 
and transient causes deranging the primitive or» 
Kaniiation of the plant, when it comes to be ui>> 
folded, from a superfluity or scarcity of juices, ■ ' 
depmvalion of the vesseb contributing to nubi* 
tion, the sting of insects, or contusions and i 
natural grafls, retain also the name of monslei^ 
0( this kind are knobs oi swellinp, stunting, 
gal!-nuts, certain streaks, and other similar de- 
fects. One species may be compared with 
another ; but a monster can only be put in cota> 
parison with an individual of the species frmn 
which it comes. SeetheObservationiBotaniques 
of M.Schtotterbec, of Basil, concerning moastet* 
in plants. 

MONrANT, n.i. Ti. monlant. A term in 
fencing. 

Vat be all you. one, two, tree, foor, come for ! 
— To see thee light, to see thee pass thy pnDcto, thy 
stock, thy ttai-ene, thy distance, thy nonlanl. 




MONSTIER, MoUTiEB, or MousTteH, a lown 
of Fmn« in the department of Mont Blanc, cide- 
*ant Savov, near Ihe ccuflux of the l«ere and 
Doron. It wai anciently calletl Forutn Claudii, 
next MotiMlerium Cuntigaum, from a monastery ; 
hence Monstier. It hu fine salt-spiings and 
lall-nOTka. It lies tneiily-seren miles E.S.E. 
of Chambecy, forty-fi»e lomh-easl of Geneva, 
and siily-two noith-west of Turin. Long, 6° 23' 
E., lat. 4S» 30' N. 

MoNtTiCK GN Der, a town of France, in Ihe 
department of Upper Mame, twelve miles froni 
St. Diiier. 

MONSTRFXPT (Enguerrand de), a femous 
chronicler of the fifteenth ceniary, waa bom 
St, and governor of, Camhray. Uis History of 
his Onn Times, from 14W to 1467, was linished, 
at la the tost fifteen yeari, by another hand. It 
Gonlaini a copious and faithful narrative of the 
contenlioni of the liousei of Orleans and Bur- 
gundy, the capture of Normandy and Paris by 
the Engtiih, their expulsion. Sec., and ivas pub- 
lished underlhe title of Chrnnique d'Enguerrand 
de Monitrelet, Gentilhomme, Jadis demeuiant 
h Cambrai, en Cambresis. The best edition is 
that of Paris, 1372, 2 vols, folio. He died in 
1453. 

MONTAGUE (Charles), earl of Halifax, was 
born in 1661. He was educated at Weilminsler 
and Cambridge, and quickly made great progress 
in learning. In ISSS he wrote a poetn on Ihe 
death of king Charles II., in which tie displayed 
his genius to luch advantage that he was invited 
to London by the earl of Dorset ; and, upon his 
coming Ihilher, he increased his fame, by a piece 
which he wrote in conjunclion with Prior, pub- 
lished at London in 1687, eoliiled The Hind and 
the Panther transversed to the Stoi^ of the 
Counliy Mouse and Ihe Cily Mouse. Upon 
the abdication of king James II. he was chosen 
a member of the convention, and recommended 
by the earl of Dorset to king William, who al- 
lowed him a pension of £S00 a-year. Having 
given proofs othis abilities in the house of com- 
mons, he was made a commissioner of ihe trea- 
Miry, and soon afler chancellor of the exchequer. 
In 169B he was appointed firsl commissioner of 
the lreasun>; and, in 1699, was created baron 
Halilai. In ITOl the house of commons im- 
peiched him of six articles, which were dis- 
missed by the house of lords. He was attacked 
again in 17(W, bulwithout success. In 1703 he 
wrote An Answer to Mr. Bromley's Speech in 
relation to (he occasional Conformity Bill. In 
1706 be was a commissioner for the union with 
Scotland; and, upon passing the bill he the 
naturalisation of ihe house of Hanover, and for 
lecunly of tlie ProtesUni succession, he was ap- 
poinieil to cariy that act to Hanover. Upon the 
death of queen Anne, when king George I. had 
taken possession of his throne, his lordship was 
appointed hrsi commissioner of the treasury, 
and created earl of Halifax and K-0. He died 
in 1715. Hislordshipwrote several other pieces, 
which, with some of his speeches, were published 
together in 1716, in 1 vol. Sra. 

MoNTicuE (Edward), earl of Sandwich, an 
illiiilKnuB Englishman, who, from Ihe age of 
oineteen, united che qualiflcBtiontof general, ad- 
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miral, and statesman. He acted early against 
Cnarles I,; he persuaded Cromwell, whom il is 
laid lie aitmired, to take tlie crown ; and he was 
zealous for Ihe restoration of Charlet II. I Upon 
general Monk's coming into England, he sailed 
with the deet to Holland, and soon after he 
convoyed king Charles II. to England. P'or this 
service he was created knight of the garter, baron 
Montague, viscuunl Itlnchinbrooke, und earl of 
Sandwich; made a member of the privy council, 
master of the king's wardrobe, admiral of tlie 
Narrow Seas, and lieutenant admiral to the duke , 
of York. He performed some very essential 
services in the Dutch wars, and lost his life by 
refusing to quit his ship, after it was on fire. 
His body was interred with great stale in Henry 
VII. 's chapel. Hit lordship's vmtings are, I. 
The Art of Metals, translated from Ihe Spanish 
of AlvaroAlooioBarba.Svo. 3. Several letters 
during his embassy to Spain, published witli 
Arlington's letters. 3, A letter to aectetarj 
Thurloe. 4. Original letters and negociations 
of Sir Richard Fanshaw, the earl of Sandwich 
die earl of Sunderland, and Sir William Godol- 
phin, -wherein divers matters between England, 
Spain, and Portugal, from 1663 lo 16T8, Are set 
in a clear light ; 2 vols. Svo. 

MoNTAQVE (lady Mary Wortley), was eldest 
daugh ter of Evelyn, duke of Kingston, and tlie 
lady Mary Fielding, daughter of William, carl 
of Denbigh. She was born alThoresby in Not- 
tinghamshire, about 1690. Under bishop Bur- 
net she acquired considerable knowledge of the 
Greek, Latin, and French languages. In 1713 
she married Edward Wortley Montague, who 
was sent ambassador to the Porte in 1716, whi- 
ther she accompanied him. Here we find, from 
her correspondence, Ihat she had added an ac- 
quaincance with the German, Italian, and Turkish 
languages to her other acquirements. After her 
return she introduced inoculation for the small- 
pox into this country, as she had Keen it prac- 
tised with success in Ihe east. Her wit and 
literature ted her to form intimacies with all the 
eminent poets and scliolars of her brilliant era. 
Her health declining, in 1739, she went to Italy, 
where she remained till 1761, when her husband 
died. She then returned lo England ; but she ' 
survived him only lill Ihe 2lsl of August, 1763. 
In 1783 a collection of her lellerawas published, 
which had been surrepiiliously obtained ; but 
her grandson, Ihe marquis of Bute, gave her en- 
lire works lo Ihe public, in 5 vols. 13ma. con- 
taining her Life, Letters, Translation of the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus, Poems, and Esiays. 

MoNTiCi'E (Edward Worlley), coramnnly 
known as the Turk, was the son of the preceding. 
From Westminster school, where he was placed 
for education, he ran away thrice, lie ex- 
changed clolhes with a chimney- sweeper, and 
followed for some time ilial sooty occupation. 
He next joined a fisherman, and cried flounders 
at Rolherhilhe. He then sailed as a cahin-boy 
lo Spain; where he had no sooner arrived than 
he ran away from Ihe vessel, and hired himself 
to a driver of mules. After thus vagabondising 
it for some time, he ivos discovered by the con- 
sul, who returned him to his friends in England. 
They received him with joy,, and a private tutor 
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was employed to recover those rudiments of and situated at tbe weat aide of die enl 

learning which a life of dissipation and tuI- into Prince William's sound. Long. V 

garity might have obliterated. Wortley was 148<' W., lat. 59° 5(r to 6<f 30* N. 
sent to the West Indies, where he remained MONTAIGNE (Michael de), a French 

some time ; and on his return to England was tleman, bom in Perigord io 1533. Hia 

chosen a member of parliament, and served two educated him with great care, and mad^ 

successive sessions. Hb expenses exceeding his learn Latin as other children l^rn their n 

income, he became involved in debt, and quitted tongue. His tutors were Nicholas Gronchi 

his native country. Having visited most of the wrote De Comitiis Roraaoorum; William 

eastern countries, he contracted a partiality for renti, who wrote on Aristotle ; George B 

their manners. He drank little wme; a great nan; and Anthony Muret He waa ueo t 

deal of coffee; wore a long beard; smoked Greek by way of recreation; and wae awal 

much ; and, even whilst at Venice, was habited every morning with the sound of mueic. 

in the eastern style. He sat cross-legged in the was a counsellor in the parliament of Board 

Turkish £uhion from choice. With iSke Hebrew, and afterwards mayor of Bouideatiz. He 

the Arabic, the Cbaldaic, and the Persian Ian- lished his' celebrated Essays in 1500. U 

guages, he was as well accj^uainted as with bis a great deal of wit and subtlety, but no 

native tongue. He published several pieces, share of conceit and vanity. The leanie 

One on the Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire, much divided in their opinions aboat hie ^ 

Another on the Causes of Earthquakes. He He died in 1593. 

had seraglios of wives ; but the lady whom he MONTALEMBERT fMeic Ben^ mi 

married in England was a vrasherwoman, with de), a French general ana mathematieiaii 

whom he did not cohabit When she died with- bom at Angouleme in 1714. At the a 

out leaving issue to him, being unwilling that eighteen he entered the army ; wae at the 

his estate should go to the Bute family, he set of Kehl in 1733, and at that of Phili|iabi 

out for England to many a young woman already the following year. He afterwarde aem 

pregnant, whom a friend had provided for him ; Bohemia, and at the peace devoted hinas 

ne died on his journey. the study of the exact 8<uencee. He coneti 

Montague (Richard), D.t)., a learned Eng^ in Anjou and Perigord forges for caitiog ca 

lish prelate, bom in Bucks, about 1577, and In the seven years' war he was on the et 

educated at King's College, Cambridge, of whieh Russian and Swedish armies. In- 1761 h 

he became fellow. In 1616 he was made dean nounced his celebrated work on Forti6ca 

of Hereford ; and in 1621 published an answer which the goveramentpcevented him from coi 

to Selden's History of Tithes. He afterwards ting to the press for some yeaks. It is ei 

engaged in a controversy with the Papists, and L'Art defensif superieur ^ 1 offensif, par imc 

published a piece, entitled Appello C«sarem, velle maniere d'employer rArtillerie, on la i 

tor which he was summoned before the house of fication Perpendiculaire, Paris, 1793, 11 toI 

commons, in the first parliament of Chiles I., He was besides the author of several pap 

and subjected to £2000 bail. The king, how- the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciencei 

ever, made him bishop of Chichester in 1628, other works. His death took place in 180 
and translated him to Norwich in 1638, where MONTANINI(Peter),orPetroccioPen 

he died in 1641. Besides controversial tracts, an eminent landscape painter, bom at Pt 

such as An Answer to the Gagger of the Pro- in 1619. At first he was inetracted by his 

testants, in 1624, &c.; he wrote several learned Peter Barsotti ; but was afterwards placed 

works, on the doctrines and discipline of the disciple with Ciro Fern. Yet be did not 

church. adhere to the manner of either of theae ms 

Montague (John), fourth earl of Sandwich, choosing to study under Salvator Roea ; ^ 

bora in 1718, studied at Eton, whence he re- style he imitated with great success. Hie 

moved to Trinity College, Cambridge. He set scapes were much admired ; the rocks, tor 

out on his travels at about twenty years of age, and abrupt precipices, were designed 

and visited Sicily, Malta, Turkey, and Egypt, spirit; and his figures had veiy uncon 

bringing home a val\iable collection of antiqui- correctness, propriety, and elegance. He 

ties, particularly a marble vase obtained at Athens, in 1 689. 

whicn he presented to Trinity College. An MONTANISTS, a sect which ^pnin 

account of his Voyage round the Mediterranean, about A.D. 171, in the reign of the em 

drawn up by himself, with memoirs of his life, Marcus Aurelius. They were so called 

by the Rev. J. Cooke, was published after his their leader, the heresiarch Montanus, a ] 

death, in 1799, 4to. ; a second edition appeared gian by birth; whence they are sometimes i 

in 1807. On his return home he became a lord Phrygians and Cataphrygians. They fori 

of the admiralty; and in 1746 was despatched schism, and set up a society under the dire 

as minister plenipotentiary to the congress of of those who called themselves prophets. ] 

^ Breda. He was engaged also in negociating the tanus, in conjunction with Priscilla and I 

1^ peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and on his return to milla, was at the head of the sect. 1 

. England was made nrst lord of the admiralty, sectaries made no alteration in the creed. 

I Though removed in 1751, he twice afterwards only held, that the Holy Spirit made Mon 

held the same office, and died in 1792. his organ for delivering a more perfect foi 

MoKTAGUE Island, an island in the North discipline than what was delivered by the i 

I Pacific Ocean, near the west coast of North ties. They refused communion for ever to 

y ' America, about fifty miles long, and ten broad, who were guilty of notorious ciimee^ and 
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tieved that (lie btahops had no aulhorjljr lo re- 
concile them. They held it uuliwfijl to fly in 
time of persecntion. They condemned second 
martiHges, allowed the dissolution of marriage, 
and ohserred three lents. The MontanijB be- 
came separated into two branches; one of 
which were the disciple* of Proclus, and the 
other of jtschines. The latter are charijed with 
ibtlowing the heterodoxy of Pnueas and Sa- 
bellius concerning (he Trinity. See Mohtanus. 

MONTANUS, a heretic of the second cen- 
tury, born in Pfary^a. He embraced Christi- 
anity, in hopes nf rising to the dignities of the 
diurch. He pretended to inspiration ; and gave 
eui that the Holy Ghost had instructed liim in 
tevenl points, which had not been reiealed to 
Ihe apottles. Priscilla and Maximilla, two en- 
thusiastic women of Phrygia, pfesenlly became 
his disciples ; and in a short time he had a great 
Dumber of followers. Tlie bishops of Asia, 
being assembled, condemned his prophecies, 
and excommunicated those who dispersed them. 
Aftenrards they wrote an account uf what had 
passed to the western churchei, where the pre- 
tended prophecies of Monlanusand his followers 
were likewise condemned. 

MoNTiMcs (Benedict Arias), a teamed Span- 
ish theologian, bora in the diocese of Badajoz, 
■bout 1528. He assisted at the council of 
Trent with great reputation ; and his merit and 
writings recommended him to Philip II. of 
Spain, who employed him in publishing a new 
polyglot bible aAer the Complutensian edition, 
which was printed under the care of cardinal 
Ximenes. This bible was printed at Antwerp, 
whidier Moutanuj went in 1571; and on his 
return to Spain he refused the bishopric which 
Philip oflered him for his reward, but spent the 
nsl of his days at Seville, where he died about 
1596. Monlanus had vast erudition, loved soli- 
tude, was »ery laborious, never drank, mine, and 
Bel'lom ale flesh. 

MovTiNus (John Baptist), an eminent Ita- 
lian physician, styled the Galen of his country, 
lie was bom at Verona, in 1488 ; and studied 
al Padua, where he displea«ed his father by pre- 
ferring physic lo law ; but, though deprived of 
his assistance, he soon made such progress that 
he was promoted to the professor's chait at 
Padua, anei having practised physic with great 
■access in several otherciiies. llisfame became 
»o greal ihat he was invited to Paris, Florence, 
and Vienna, by Francis I., duke Cosmo, and 
Charles V., but ptefened his pnjfessot^hip at 
Padua; where he died of the stone, in 1551. 
He wrote many medical and some poetical 

MONTARGIS, an ancient town of die de- 
partment of the Loiret in France, and the prin- 
cipal place of a snbprefecture of the same name. 
It has an inferior court of judicature, and a 
chamber of commwce, and is a post town with 
65IX> inhabitants. Pleasantly situated near a 
beautiful forest, al the fool of a mountain, on 
the river Loing, where il forms a junction with 
tte canals of Briare and Orleans. This town is 
surrounded with walls, and rather badly built, 
though its general appearance is pleasing. It 
was in ancient times a veiy stroi^ place, and 
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defended by a good cuile ; the English besieged 
it without success in 1437, but m 1431 tlieylook 
it, and 11 remained in Iheir possession until 1438. 
The inhabitants manufacture common clodu, cot- 
lou yam, and leather, and in the suburbs ihere are 
seme fine paper-mills. A considerable imde is 
carried on in com,wine,saflVDn,wni!, honey, wool, 
leather, iron, and cattle. The church of the Mag- 
dalen is remarkable for the beauty of its archi- 
leciuie, and the boldness and loftiness of its 

Fii liars. Tliis town is fifty-one miles E. N. E. of 
)rleans, thirty-nine south of Fontainebleao, and 
eiglily-four south of Paris. 

MONTAUBAN, a large and handsome city, 
ihe principal place of Ihe department of the 
Tam-el-Garonne in France, having a royal court 
at Toulouse, an inferior court of judicature, a 
chamberof commerce, a board of trade, societies 
of aits and sciences, agriculture, and belles 
lettres, a faculty of theology belonging to th« 
reformed church,a communal college, and a free 
drawing school. It is a post town with 35,000 

This city stands in a fine situation, on a hill 
al the foot of which flows the Tarn, dividing the 
town into several parts, and working a great 
number of manufacluring establbhmenls for the 
making of coarse cloth, serge, flarniel, silk 
stockings, soap, pasteboard, and delf ware, 
biandy distilling, wool spinning, cloth dressing, 
dying, brass founding, tanning, he. Its ap- 
pearance i^ magnificeiit, its air wholesome, and 
the suburbs present a most agreeable scene, with 
pleasant country bouses scattered on «11 sides 
over a verdant coiinliy. It is generally well 
built, and the streets are eilrenely clean. The 
public edifices are respectable, partionlarly the 
cathedral, built in 730, and the town-hall ; the 
architecture of the town gates is very fine, and 
there are two beautiful walks, the All^e de Car- 
mes, and Ihe superb avenue _de Coussarde, be- 
sides a flue platform, from which, in clear 
*eather, there is a most beautifiil view of the 
Pyrenees, which are more than 150 miles dis- 

Montauban was built in 1144, by Alphonso, 
earl of Toulouse, near the ancient monastery of 
MonB Alhanus. The inhabitants, having em- 
braced the reformed religion, foHified it ; il was 
besieged by Louis XIII. in tlie year 1632, but 
without success, and it did not submit till 1639, 
when its fortificatiorks were soon afierwards de- 
stroyed by order of cardinal Richelieu, in die 
reign of Louis XIV. it was depopulnled by Ihe 
drago^nades, and in 1BI5 it suflered much from 
a persecution raised against the proiestanis by 
an infuriated and bigotted rabble. 

A considerable trade is carried on here in com, 
flour, leather, cloth, wool, oil, goose-fealhen, 
drugs, and spices; this place is indeed ihe mart 
of several towns of Ihe kingdom, especially for 
grain. Among ihe objects worthy of particu- 
lar notice are the fountain of GrL^on, and the 
public library containing 10,000 volumes. It 
IS thirty-nine miles south of Cabors, siiiy west 
of All^', forty north of Toulouse, and 505 south 
of Paris; in N. laL 44°, E. long, from Paris 1°. 

MONTB£LIARD,a post town, with 4500 in- 
babiianis, and the chief place ofa aubpTefecture of 
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le, in the depaitinenl of DovUsi 
France, having an inferior court of judi 
and a communnl college. Thiii tuwn is plea- 
lantly iitunled in Ihe cenire of a »alley, covered 
villi meadows, vatered by the Halle and ihe 
Luune, ind surrounded by liills, woody and 
planted with vines, It is generally well built, 
■nd the streets airy and adorned with founlaina, 
while on an elevated roclc stand the niins of a 
cnitle, vrhich In ancient limes commanded the 
town, and from which there is a very fine v iew 
of the adjacent country. The walls were rased 
in 16TT by order of Louis XIV. This is the 
nntive place of Cuvier, the celebrated naluraliil. 

There are manubctures here of clocks, pen- 
dulums, watch springs, iron and steel wire for 
clocks, silk hats, linen, cloth, scythes, agricul- 
tural instruments, &o. The inhabitants trade in 
com, spices, cheese, he; and this place is the 
centre of considerable commerce iviili Switzer- 
land. AmaDg the public places may be taen- 
tioned the library containing 8000 volumes, the 
town hall, the church of St. Martin eighty feet 
long, and SHy broad, Ihe market house, itc. 
jUoDtbeliard is sixty-four miles Dorth-east of 
DcsancoQ, thirty-nine east of Vesoul, and 101 
E.S.E. of Paris. 

MONT Blisc. See Bl.nc. Mokt. 

MONTBRISON, a small, but ancient town, 
the principal place of a subprefeclure of the 
tame name, in the department of the Loire, 
France. It is a post town, containing 5000 in- 
llabitants, with an inferior court, a communal 
college, and a society of agriculture and com- 
merce. Its roval court is at Lyons. It stands 
in the inidK of a fertile plain, commanded Uy a 
volcanic rock of a picturesque form, from the 
lop of which the barbarous baron of Adiels 
forced the catholics, whom he had made pri- 
(onera, to precipitate themselves upon the points 
of the crags, with which the base is environed. 
It is generally ill-built, and Ihe streets close; 
but, though not so populous and commercial as 
several other places in Ihe department, its situ- 
Rtioti is very advantageous for the establishmenl 
of manufactories: the river Viiezy, which des- 
cends from the mountains and flnws through the 
town, furnishing at all limes of the year a sufG- 
cient supply of water for such purposes. In 
the neighbourhood are some mineral spring of 
considerable celebriw, and a few remains of 
Roman antiquities. There are manu&clures here 
of linens, lawns, and cambrics, and a trade is 
carried on in com, wool, and cattle. 

Among the public institutions and buildings 
may be mentioned the fine library, the corn 
mariiel, and Ihe assembly room ; the depart- 
Diental nursery, and the newly planted boulevards, 
are also worthy of notice. This town is forly- 
ihrea miles south of Roanne, fifty-eight W,S..W, 
of Lyons, the same distance north-weal of St. 
Etienne, and 367 south-east of Paris, in N. 
lal. 45° 36', and F.. long, from Paris 1° 44'. 

MONT-Dr^MARSAN, a well-built town, 
the chief place of a subprefeclure, in the depart- 
went of the Landes, France, having an inferior 
court ot justice under the royal court of Paris, 
an agricultural society, a society of arts and 
M'ienccs, and a communal college. It is a post- 
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Ing 3000 inhabitants, ctaoding m * 
in a sandy plain, well cullivauj ' 
and shaded with fine trees, at the confluence ot ' 
the Douze and the Midon. This place has b«^ , 
much enlarged and embellished since the di- 
vision of France into departmtnts. The iireeli 
are clean and airy, adorned with several public 
fountains. A bridge thrown over the Douw, 
which begins to be navigable here, Ihe prefecl'i 
palace, the barracks, and a court house built 
within these few years past, give it an importanc* 
to which it had few pretensions befort the endol 
the last century; ana it is surrounded with Dutg- 
(liRcunt avenues and walks recently planl^ 
Tliere ate some mineral waters here thai are held 
in estimation. Manufactures are carried on of 
counterpanes, coarse cloths, linen for veib, and 
tanning. The trade of the town consists in tbe 
produce of the neighbourhood. It is the mart of 
commerce of Bourdeaus and Bayonne for vrine*^ "! 
brandy and wool being furnished by the adjacent - 
departments. There is a public library con- 
taining 12,000 volumes, an establishment of 
hatha, and abridge over the Midouze. Monl-de- ' 
Marsan is situated in 2" 49' E. long, from Parij, 
lal. 43° 5i' N. Eighty-four miles south tram 
Bourdeaux, eighty-seven north-east of Bayonne, 
and 570 south-west from Paris. 

MONTDIDIER, an ancient town of Ihe de- 
partment of Ihe Sotome in France, and the chief 
place of a department of the same name, havinj 
an inferior court of juatice, a board of trade, an 
agricuttaral society, and a communal college. 
It is a post town, with 450O inhabitants; and is ' 
built upon a hill near the river E>on. It was 
formerly fortified, and the residence of several of 
the kings of France in the twelfth century. Some 
remains of lis ancient fortifications are siill lo be ' 
seen. This is the native place of Parmeotier, * 
Ihe celebrated political economist. The inhabi- * 
tanls carnr on the manufacture of hats, calicoes, ^ 
serge, and alockings; they have also cotton spin- ' 
niog factories, dye-bouses, tan-yards, and curtien* 
shops ; and trade in corn, vegetables, cattle, coal, 
andturli Thiatown is iweoiy-seven miles S.S.E. ' 
of Amiens, and sixty-nine north of Paris. 

MONT-D'OR, a small chain of mountaim, ' 
reaching from llie Puy-de-dome to the gales of 
Lyons, and peopled with many villages the ' 
country round, which ia eicellemly culliratrd. 
There are fine pastures on them, feeding numetoni 
herds of cows and goals, the latter of which yietd ' 
the richest milk, of which line cheeses are made, ' 
known by Ihe name of Monl-d 'or cheeses. These 
goata, to the number of from 18,0on lo 20,000, 
are fe^ in the stable all the year round, and their 
hair is very valuable. ' 

MoNT-n'oR (the), one of the higliesi moun- 
tains in the department of Puy-de-Dome, which 
gives a name to a mass of mountains situated In ' 
the Lower Auvergne, ahout sixty mites io ctr- ' 
cumference. Ii is celebrated for its hot bMl», 
which are supplied by springs tlial issue iniin 
Ihe mountain of Puy-de-l'Antrle, and is 3D00 
feel above the village of the baths, and 8868 feet 
above the level of the sea. Above the village ■ 
magniticent valley opens from south lo north, of 
nearly five miles long and one broad, thtau^ 
which runs the Durdogiie, along cultivated lanus 




gxtremily by a semicircle of lofty peaks 
of ihpM are particulatly worthy of aiienl 
of Ihem being furrowvil with tlm most frightful 
ravines, and the other oppoiite to it presenting 
so enormous volcanic rock, on which are elevateil 
a number of immense basaltic prisms. On the 
other side it is enclosed by eminences, among 
which towers Mont-d'or, giving to the whole nii 
air of grandeur and majesty seldom seen. In 
the midit of ihc twines rises the uppermost 
ppak, supporting a bank of larn, from which a 
cascade precipitates itself, the waters of whicli 
form llie small river thai crosses the valley; the 
red bouomof Ihe tavine rendering more brilliant 
tlie silvery whiteness of the stream. This rich 
scene would be Sidmired even separate from the 
objects that surround it; but here it delights the 
beholder, placed as it is in the centre of tlie val- 
ley, and forming the crowning feature of a mag- 
nificent picture. From the top of this noble 
eminence the Alps are visible, and its summit 
may be leetv from Nevers, which is ninety miles 
distant, and even from Montauban, at the dis- 
tance at ISO miles. 



source of anoihtr called the Dotfne; these tivo 
streams, after iheir anion, form the river called 
the Dordogine. On the top, in the crater of an 
old volcano, is a lake called Paven, the waters 
of which are very clear, and at least 2B8 feet 
deep ; it is summndEd with a curtain of verdure 
of 120 feet wide, which delightfully crowns its 
brink on every side. This enclosuTe, which is 
on a precipitous slope, is coveted with short 
Krass, and the greater part with wood ; and, 
from a gap in the crater, the waters of the lake 
burst forth, flowing over a bed of lava, and pre- 
cipitating itself into a channel, which it has hol- 
lowed out on the declivity of tlie mountain, 
until it reaches the vale that is crossed by the 
Couse, when it hlls with that river into the Al- 
lier, between the Brionde and ihii Allier. 

MoNT-D'oB, or MofiTE RoTOKDO, a high 
mountain of Corsica, situated almost in the cen- 
tre of the island. From its summit the whole 
ntent of Corsica may be seen, as well as the 
Sardinian coast, the Mediterranean, and several 
of its islands; while, in the distance, France and 
Italy lire visible. It is covered with mow during 
a grea; irtlit of the year. 

MONT-D'OR-LES-BAJNS, a smal. town in 
the arrondissement of Issoire, department of the 
Puy-de-Dome, situated in the midst of a group 
of mountains, abounding in mineral springs and 
medicinal plmts, and lainous for its establish- 
ment of warm baths. The springs which supply 
these baths rise in the mountain called Puy- 
Del'Angle, whence the waters issue in great 
quantities from diiferent openings. The first, 
called St. Margarets, pours its waters into a 
freeMoue basin, ikii far from which is another 
spring, more abundinl, hut of the same quality. 
The second, called Cesar's bath, rises a little be- 
low the top of St, Margaret's mountain, the small 
btiitdiDg, which receives its waters, being of a 
very high anli(|uity. The third, called the great 
bath, a short distance frotn ihs last, is contained 
Vol, XV. 
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within a square building of Gothic architecture. 
The fourth spring, called the Magdalen's, riaes 
at the bottom of the Angle mountain, and flows 
into a modem square building, in the middle of 
the Place-du- Pantheon, and is universally re- 
sorted to by those who come to drink the waters. 
A large building, recently erected by government, 
unites within its enclosure all these springs, and 
is divided into three parts, affording accommoda- 
tions (or all classes. In the front of this estab- 
lishment is a newly made walk, planted with 
trees, at the lower end of which low the united 
streams of the Dor and the Dogne. Intheyeu ,| 
1835 a grant was made from the public purse of A 
100,000 francs for the building of a hospital on / 
Mont-d'or, in whtcli the poor may receive ti^ia- j 
tuitouslj all tlie succors of nature and art. Two 1 
of the springs are cold, and are generally used 
for drinking; iKey are partii:iilarly suitable for 
persi>ns afflicted with pulmonary consumptioo; 
the temperature of the warm waters does not ex- 
ceed 37°; they are used in baths, and produce 
excellent effects on gouty and rheumatic peraou*. 
The season for taking the waters commences on 
the 2jlh of June, and continues till the 20tli of 
Seplembet, The fine roads that lead to this 

Elace render the communications sale and easy. 
; is twenty-seven miles south-weal of Clermont 
thirty-six west of Issoire, and twenty-one south* 
east of Rochefort. 

MONTE CuBisti, a cape, bay, and town on 
the north side of the island of St. Domingo. 
The cape is a high hill, situated in long. 71° 44 
W., lat. 19° 54' N. On doubbnj the cape, th« 
bay extends in a south-west direction, and coit- 
lains a small island of Ibis name. The town, 
whicb was formerly large, is now but a poor 
place. Populationofthe town and territory 3000. 

MONTECUCULI (Raymond), geoetaliisimo ' 
of the emperor's army, and one of the greatest 
commanders of his time, was born in Modena, of 
a distinguished family, in 1608. Ernest Mon- 
tecuculi his uncle, who was general of the artil* 
lety in tlie imperial army, resolved that he should 
serve first as a common soldier, and that ha 
should pass through all the military degrees be- 
fore he was raised to command. This he did 
with applause. In 1644, when he was at the 
head of a party of 2000 horse, he surprised by 
a precipitate march 10,000 Swedes, who laid 
siege to Nemessau in Silesia, and obliged them 
to abandon their artillery and baggage ; but soon 
after he was defeated and taken pritoner by 
general Bnnier. Having obtained his liberty, at 
the end of two years, he joined his troops to 
those of John de Wert; and defeated general 
Wrani^l in Bohemia, who was killed in the bat- 
tle. In I6S7 the emperor made him general 
marshal de camp; andsent him to the assistanca 
of John Casimir, king of Poland. Monlecuculi 
vanquished lUgotii prince of Tranaylvatiia, 
drove out the Swedes, and distinguished himself 
in an extraordinary manner against the Turks in 
Transylvania and Hungary. In 1673 he com- 
manded the imperial army against Ihc French, 
and took Bonne: he then proceeded with feint 
marches to deceive Turenne, in which 'he ob- 
tained great honor. However, the command of 
that army was taken from him in 1674, bat 
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was restored to him in 1675, that he might MONTELOVEZ, a city of Mezko, the capi- 

make head against the great Turenne. All tal of Cohahuila, b situated on a small stvcui^ 

Europe had their eyes fixed on these two ahie and is about a mile in length ; having two pab- 

warriorSy who then made use of all the stratagems lie squares, seven churcbesy powder magaunesy 

which genius and military knowledge were capa- mills, and a hosflital. It is the principal oiili- 

ble of suggesting. Marshal Turenne was obtain- tary depot for the povincea of Cohahuila aad 

ing the superiority when he was taken off by a Texas, and its population is about 3500. 

cannon ball. Montecuculi wept at the death of MONTEM. The origin of the tingular cos- 

so formidable an enemy, and bestowed upon him tom celebrated at Eton scliool every third year, 

the greatest praises. The great prince of Conde, on Whit Tuesday, cannot be satisfiftctorily asccr- 

being the only remaining French general fit to taihed, but the custom itself seeoas to have been 

oppose Montecuculi, was sent to the Rhine, and coeval with the foundation of the college, 

stopped the imperial general ; who considered The procession is made to a tumulusy near iha 

this last campaign as the most glorious of his life, Bath road, i^hich has acquired the name of Sab- 

not from his being conqueror, but for his not hill. The chief object of this ceremony, whidi 

being conquered, when he was opposed by aTu- has of late years oeen conducted with more dft> 

renne and a Conde. lie spent the rest of his lifie corum than formerly, is to collect money for »k, 

at the imperial court; and died at Lintz in 1680. as the phrase is, from all persons travelling on 

He wrote Memoirs ; the best edition is that of the road. The scholars who collect the money 

Strasburg, in 1735. are called salt-bearers, and are dressed in rich silk 

MONTEGO Bay, a sea-port town on the habits. < Tickets, inscribed with some motto, by 

north coast of Jamaica, in a bay of the same way of pass word, are given to such peiaoos at 

name. It was made a legal port in 1758, and is have already paid for ssdt, as a security from any 

now a flourishing town, with about 250 houses, further demands. The procession has been fie- 

In 1795 it was greatly damaged by an earth- quently honored with the presence of his majep^ 

quake. The loss sustained amounted to £200,000. and the royal &mily, whose liberal contributions, 

150 vessels clear out here annually. Long. 77^ added to those of many of the nobility and othen, 

50* W., lat. 18° 29' N. who have been educated at Eton, and purposdy 

MONTE Leone, a large town of Naples, in attend the meeting, have so far augmented lm 

Calabria Ultra, near the gulf of Eufemia: though collection, that it has been known to amount to 

almost overthrown by the earthquake of 1783, its more than £800. The sum so collected is givtn 

present population is 8000, and it has manufac- to the senior-scholar, who is ^ing off to Cai»- 

tures of silk, and is the see of a bishop. Twelve bridge, for his support at the imiversity .' l ^fttnf * 

miles N. N. E. of Nicotera, and twenty-five Magna Britania, 

south-west of Squillace. MONTENEGRO, a mountainous district of 

MONTELIMART, a well built town of the Greece, having Albania to the south, and the 

department of the Drome, and the principal place province of Herzegovina to the north. Its teiri- 

ofa subprefecture, having an inferior court of torial extent is about 3000 square miles, sunonnd* 

judicature and a communal college. It is a post ed by a chain of lofty mountains. The interior 

town, with 6500 inhabitants, situated at the foot contains very little level ground ; but is oooi- 

and on the side of a hill near the confluence of si only enlivened with beautiful verdant plaioSi 

the little rivers Roubion and Jabron, which, after The soil is altogether pretty fertile, but agricnl- 

uniting their streams just below its walls, mingle ture is sadly neglected. The common objects of 

with the waves of the majestic Rhone. It is culture are, com, potatoes, and vegetables : but 

overlooked by an ancient castle, and surrounded the chief subsistence of the inhabitants are their 

with rich and fertile plains, and hills abounding flocks and herds. It is calculated that 130,000 

in vines, mulberry trees, olives and orange trees, sheep, large quantities of cattle, and about 300 

which grow here in the open field. Environed tons of cheese, are exported annually. Fishing 

and intersected by various canals, this town offers in the rivers and lakes is also a large source of 

great advantages for the establishment of manu- support. Game is abundant ; and the timber of 

fiu!tories. Round the walls both within and the forests valuable; though but little present 

without there is a double road, by which car- advantage is derived from it. 

riages may make the entire circuit of the town. The inhabitants are a rude, courageoas, and 

Four gates form an entrance to it, which front the independent race ; their friendships are firm and 

four cardinal points of the compass. Manufac- inviolable, and their hospitality frank. 

tures are carried on here of linens, liqueurs, has- Though included in the pachalic of Scnlan, 

kets, tanned leather, and highly esteemed mo- Montenegro has for more than a century wilh- 

10CC0. There is also a considerable commerce drawn its allegiance from Turkey : it can bring 

in grain, flour, vegetables, fruit, wax, honey, into the field 10,000 fighting men, and, calculat- 

walnut, and olive oil, silk wrought and in twist, ing on the aid of allies, the farther number of 

earthenware, cattle, &c. This is the mart of 5000. The country takes the name of Montene- 

forty or fifty towns, which bring hither their fruits gro, or, as it is called by the natives, Cieraa- 

and provisions and other produce of their indus- Gora, from the dark appearance of itk fi^tst- 

try. In the valley below the town the system of covered mountains. There are seven small towns, 

irrigating the meadows is carried to a degree of each with nearly 2000 inhabitants : and 1 10 vil- 

peifection that deserves particular attention, lages. Inhabitants altogether about 40,000. 

There is in this town a library of 3000 volumes. MONTEREAU-FAULT-YONNR, an ancient 

Faujas de St. Ford, the learned geologist, was town and chief place of a canton in tlie depart* 

bom here. It is thirty-six. miles south of Valence, ment of the Seine-et-Mame, France. It is a 

and 472 south-east of Paris. post town, with 4000 inhabitants, very pleasantly 
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liliaMd St Ihe confluence of the Yoime and the 
8einei over which there i» a rery linR bcidge. 
OnthiibndgeJean-san*-peur,duke of Burgundy, 
was assassin ated in 1419, and in IBM Ihe French, 
cainmsnded by Napoleon, obtained a Tictory 
oier the albed powers. The« are some earthen- 
ware potteries in this town, md aome tan-yanls. 
A considerable trade is carried on in corn and 
tattle for the Paris market, for which the Yonae 
and the Seine afford ^real bcilities. Near the 
town on the top of a hill stands the chateau of 
Surville, a fine building in the form of a crescent 
commanding a view over Ihe whole town, the 
plain round it, and the surroundini; roads. 
MONTE'ItO, «. ». Spaa, manleru. A horse- 

llii hU wu like a helmat, or Spaniih mmlm. 

Bacm. 

MONTESQUIEU (Charles de Secondal), ba. 
Ton, a celebrated French writer descended &om 
a noMe family of Guienne, and bom al the castle 
of Brede, near Bourdeaux.in 1689. lie showed 
an early genins, and al the age of twenty bad 

Srepared maierialsforhisSpirit of Laws, by well 
ifcested extrncU from those immeuse volumes of 
civil law which he had studied. He became a 
coansellor of the parliament of Bourdeanx In 
1714, and in 1716 was received president a mor- 
tier. In 1721 ha published his Persian Letters ; 
in which, under the screen of Oriental manners, 
he satirized those of France. lie was received 
into the French Academy in 1728 ; and, having 
quilted his civil employments, he travelled 
uin)UQ:h Germany, Italy, Switzerland, HoUaod, 
and England, in which bst country he resided 
three yean. On his reinm he retired for iwo 
years to his eslale at Brede, where be finished his 
work Uo the Causes Of Ihe Grandeur and De- 
clension of Ihe Romans; which appeared in 1734. 
Tlie reputation acquired by this work only clear- 
ed the way for his great undenaking, the Spirit 
of Lews, which was printed at Gerreva, in 2 vols. 
4lD. 1750. This was Jnmediately attacked in a 
multitude of anooymous panphtels. Montes- 
(juieu drew up a defence of it ; which for mode- 
ration, and elegance of satire, may be regarded 
as a model. He died in Paris on the 10th of 
Februaiv, 17S5. His conversation was spirited, 
agre*abfe, and mstmctive. Bei^ide ihe above 
works, he wrote seveial small pieces, as the tem- 
ple of Gnidus, Lysimachus, and an Essay upon 
Taste, which is Iril nnfinished. His works have 
been colleeied since his death, and printed in 
Paris in a splendid edition, in 4to. ; and have all 
been translated into Enplish. 

MONTETH", n. i. From Uie name of the 

inventor, A vessel in which glasses are washed. 

New thingi ptoduce new words, ind thus Mon- 

Ha* by etie vcuel saved his name ^m death. 

King. 

MosTE ViBKo, a town of South America, in 
Ihe province of Buenos Ayres, situated on the 
north side of ilie river Plata, in a small bay, 
twenty leagues west of Cape Sanb Maria, and 
entirely walled round. It derives its name from 
a mountain that overlooks the place, and on 
which is a li^hi-honse. The lowo is described 
by Hr.CBtdeleugh, who was here ta tnji, as in- 



difibrcntly built, on a slope to the river; the 
houses are Hat roofed, and formed in part of 
slone and burnt brick ; Ihe windows to the airest ' 
sirouely harricadoed. The streets had beenlatdjrf 
paved by Ihe Portuguese troops in the oocupatioa I 
of the town, at Uie expense of the inhabiiauii. 
There was, neverUieless, an air of desolation 
about them, which did not accord with the re- 
ported prosperity of the town. The eaihedral 
presented an appearance but liltle imposing. It 
Wits Pronged with ladies dressed in black, afier 
the fashion of the country; and il was im- 
possible not to bestruck with their great personal 
charms. 

'They were kneeling at their devotions Olt 
pieces of carpet, carried Ihitlior by their fi^mala 
servants, another proof that I had arrived in " ' 
more cleanly country, for this custom is not 
adopted in the north : the numbem of well dre 
ed females in the streets was also a novel sig 
In the evening I attended the play, and was 
iroduced by one of the governor's staff lo all tha I 
nioit celebrated beauties of the city, who wen * 
extremely polite, and, according lo custom, 
pressed me to eat more sweatmeats than I could 
have wished. The theatre was small and ill-ar- 
ranged ; the actors, it may be supposed, not of 
the best. One of the farces exhibited, El Ina;lei 
con Splin, gave rise to many good natured, yet 
witly observations from ihe ladies, on our na- 
tioiui character. 

' During the winter months of June, July, and 
August, Montevideo enjoys,' according lo this 
writer, ' a cool climate. ITie soil is productive, 
yielding remarkably fine wheat, beans, and In- 
dian com, with melons, and some of Ihe fruits of 
Europe, such as apples and peaches, in abund- 
ance. The extensive plains are still covered with 
herds of cattle and horses, although not to Ihe ex- 
tent formerly the case ; a circumstance to be 
attributed to the disturbed state of the country, 
previous lo its occupation by the Portuguese. 
The principal objects of exportation are tallow 
and hides lo England, and jerked beef to Brosil. 
Since the restoration of tranquillity the trade has 
considerably increased : such al one time was 
Ihe unsettled ^taie of Buenos Ayres, that it was 
more advisable to land cargoes at Montevideo 
and pay a regulated duty, than run the risk of a 
difBcult navigation of 100 miles, and ihen pay 
an extravagant demand for customs, or a propor- 
tion of the cargo, for ilie expenses of smuggling. 
The chief imports aro inanu^tured goods from 
England, and the products of a warmer climate, 
SQch as coifpe and sugar trom Brasil. Tlie popu- 
lalion has been rated at as much as 15,000 souls; 
but of lale years il has decreased, from the unset- 
tled slate of the country, Il scarcely reaches 
10,000 at present, comprising a small proportion 
of blacks. Tlie hay is protected by the Mount; 
and, although the water is occasionally low, yel, 
from the nature of the holtom, a son mud, no 
mischief <iccurs by heavily laden vessels ap- 
proaching the shore, and Inking the ground. It 
is decidedly the best harbour in the river. 

In 1806 ihe British force, which was despatch- 
ed to make an attack on the Spanish territories in 
this quarter, took Monte Video by UMult, after 
a desperate conflict and a heavy loss, one-third of 
F2 
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the troops engaged having been either killed or dangers he possessed the utmost coolness and 
mounded. After the unsuccessful attack of presenceof mind: he observed every emergency; 
Buenos Ayres by the British, in 1807, Monte and was ready to bring assistance, while he him- 
Video was evacuated with all the other Spanish self was employed in attacking the bravest of bis 
settlements. 120 miles £. N. £. of Buenos Ayres. enemies ; but be was guilty of great cruelties af- 

MONTEZUMA, or Montezuma, was empc- ter victory. He was appointed to conduct the 
ror of Mexico when Cortez invaded that country crusades against the Albigenses in 1209. He 
in 1518, and obliged him to acknowledge him- took Bezieres and Carcassonne, raised the seige 
•elf in public the vassal of Charles V. ; in name of Castalnau, and gained a great victory in 1213 
of tribute for which homage, Cortez received over Peter king of Arragou, Raimond VI. cooot 
600,000 merks of pure gold. Montezuma soon of Toulouse, and the counts of Foix and Comin- 
afterwards fell a sacrifice to his submission to the ges. He was killed at the siege of Toulouse on 
Spaniards. He and Alvaro, the lieutenant of the 25th of June 1218 by a stone thrown by & 
Cortez, were besieged in the palace by 200,000 woman. His younger son afterwards made a 
Mexicans. The emperor proposed to show him- great 6gure in England as earl of Leicester, 
self to his subjects, mat he might persuade them MONTGERON (Lewis Basil Cane de\ was 
to desist from the attack : but the Mexicans no bom at Paris, A. D. 1686. His father was mas- 
longer considered him in any other light but as ter of requests. He was scarcely twenty-five 
the slave of foreign conquerors. In the midst of years of age when, he purchased the place of 
his speech, he received a blow with a stone, and counsellor in parliament, where by his wit and 
he expired soon after, A. D. 1520. See Cortes external qualifications he gained considerable 
and Mexico. This unfortunate prince left two reputation. He was given up to irreligion and 
sons and three daughters, who embraced the vice, when in 1731, he was converted by witness- 
Catholic faith. The eldest son obtained fiom ing, according to his own account, miracles at the 
Charles V. lands, revenues, and the title of count tomb of Deacon Paris. He had not long been 
de Montezuma. the disciple of Jansenism when he suffered per- 

MONTFAUCON (Bernard de), a learned secution. When the chamber of inquests was 

Benedictine of the congregation of St. Maur, fa- banbhed, in 1732, he was sent into the mountains 

mous for his knowledge of Pagan and ecclesias- of Auvergne, where he collected the proofs of the 

tical antiquities, was bom of an ancient and no- miracles wrought at abbe Paris^s tomb, and com- 

ble family in Languedoc, in 1655. He served posed a Demonstration of them, which in 1737 

for some time in the army ; but on the death of be presented to the king at Versailles, and for 

his parents, in 1675, he commenced Benedictine which he was confined till his death in 1754. 
monk and applied himself to study. Though MONTGOLFIER (Stephen James), the cele- 

his life was long, healthy, retired, and laborious, brated aeronaut, was a native of Amiens. He 

his voluminous publications seem sufficiently to was first apaper-manufactureratAnnonay, where 

have employed tne whole ; exclusive of his great- in conjunction with his brother in 1782 he made 

est undertaking, for which he will be always me- the first known experiments in Aeronaotics, see 

morable. This was his Antiquity expliqu^, that article. He also invented a kind of veUum 

written in Latin and French, illustrated with ele- paper, for which he was rewarded with a pension 

gant plates, in 10 vols, folio; to which he added and the order of St. Michael. He died in 1799, 

a supplement of 5 vols. He died at the abbey of at the age of fifty-two. — Joseph Montgolfier his 

St uermain in 1 741 . brother was the inventor or improver of a machine 

MONTFERRAT, a duchy of Northern Italy, which he denominated the hydrostatic ram, and 

and a part of the Sardinian states, is bounded by died at the baths of Balamc, whither he had gone 

Piedmont, Genoa, and the Milanese. Its terri- for the benefit of his health, in June 1810, in his 

torial extent is 900 square miles, containing a seventieth year. 

number of hills and small mountains.' The cli- MONTuOMERY (James), lord of Lorges in 

mate is very salubrious, and the soil productive the Orleannois, one of the bravest men of bis age 

in com, wine, vegetables, fruit, chestnuts, flax, and famous under the title of Loges in the wars 

and hemp. It has likewise extensive and well- of Francis I. In 1545 he succeeded John Stuait 

stocked pastures. It is watered by the Stura, the count d*Aubigny in the command of the 100 

Bormida, the Belbo, the Orba, the Erro, and the archers in tlie Scotch guard. He wounded 

Po. Here are four towns of tolerable size, Francis I. in the chin with a firebrand, in so»e 

Casale, Acqui, Alba, and Trino, and nearly 180 frolic with that prince, and thus occasioned the 

small towns and villages. Besides the labors of wearing of long beards in France for fifty yeais. 

agriculture the inhabitants employ themselves in Loges died aged above eighty, a short time after 

silk-spinning and other domestic manufactures. Henry II. He obtained the title of count de 

The duchy is dWided into the two provinces of Montgomery in 1553, which he claimed as be- 

Acqui and Casale. Population 186,000. longing to his ancestors, and as being descended 

MONTFORT (Simon), count de, descended by the earls of Eglinton in Scotland, from a 

from an illustrious and flourishing family, was younger son of the ancient house of Montgoraeiy 

lord of a small town of the same name ten leagues in England. 

from Paris. He was one of the greatest generals Montgomery (Gabriel de), count Montgomery 
of his age, and he displayed his bravery in tlie in Normandy, the son of the preceding, was re- 
wars with the English and Germans. The strength markable for his valor and noble acbievments, 
of his constitution enabled him to support the but still more so for occasioning the death of 
severest labors of the field, and his majestic sta- Henry iL, by accidentally wounding him in the 
ture distinguished him in battle. In the greatest eye at a tournament, in 1559. After this nn- 
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lucky accident, Montgomery visiled lu-ily and 
(illjvr foreign countries ; and did not return lu 
France bU the com men cement of the civil wars, 
when he joined the Protestants, and became one 
of their principal leaders. In 1563 he defended 
Koueii against (he royal army with great valor- 
The eily being at leni^h taken hy storm, he slept 
into a galley ; and harine surmounted by dini o( 
roning a chain which had been thrown across the 
Seme at Caudebec, to prevent succors from 
England, he escaped to Havre. In 1.169 he was 
sent to the assibtance of Beam, which the Catho- 
lics, under Terrides, had almost entjiely wrested 
from the queen of Navarre. He executed his 
commission with so great despatch, thatTerrides 
was obliged to raise Ihe siege of Navarreins, and 
lelire with precipitation to Onhei. Montgomery 
pursued him to this cily, which he took by as- 
sault; and Terrides and his principal officers 
vrere taken prisoners. Aftei this the rest of 
lleam submilt^. He was at Pahs at the lime 
of the massacre oa St. Bartholomew's day 1572, 
itnd natTOwly escaped. He took refuge with his 
lanvily, ttrsl in the island of Jersey and afterwards 
in England. In 1573 he carriea a considerable 
fleel, which he had armed and fitted ont in Eng' 
land, 10 (he tulief of Roehelle, which was Iben 
besieged by the Catholics : but,'perhaps distrust- 
ing hii forces, he left the road wi(hou( fighting 
the Cilholic fleet, and went to pillage Belleisle. 
Ilavinic disbanded his tlee(, he returned to Eng- 
land 10 Henry de Champemon, his son-in-law, 
coast admiral of Oomwall. On the renewal ofa 
war in France, in 1ST3, Montgomery, ihen : 



lieutenant-general in Lower Normandy, to whom 
Catherine de Medicis had given a particular 
charge (o endeavour (o seize (lie count, came un- 
i!xpectedly upon him in St. Lo, and laid siege to 
(hat city. On (he evening of the fifth day of the 
seige Alonlgoinety left Si. Lo with between liily' 
and eighty horie, forced the guard in the suburbs, 
and escaped amid a shower of musket bullets, 
without losing a single man, leaving the command 
of ihe place to Coulombieres Francis de Brique- 
ville. Montgomety arrived at Donifront May 
7lh, 1471, wilh only twenty followers, intending 
to make no longer a slay in that place than was 
necessary to recruit them after the fatigues of so 
rapid a march. The same day he was Joined hy 
several geolleroen with a company of for^ horse. 
— Meanwhile Malignon, enraged al having lost 
his prey, flewat (he head ofa party of horse, and 
arrived on the 9lh before Domfront. He block- 
ed up die place and attacked it with such violence 
rlial Montgomery was soon obliged lo retire into 
the casde with the garrison, amounling (o only 
150 men. lie sustained a furious assault, fought 
with (lie greatest boldness and obstinacy, and ex- 
posed himself in the breach like one who wished 
iordeath. Perceiving, however, that his soldiers, 
partly hy the lire of (he enemy and partly by 
( desertion, were reduced almost ~ 



Montgomery married in 1549 Eliiabelh de la 
Fouche, ofa noble lamily in Brittany, hy whom 
he left several child'fD 



MoNTioMEEv, a market and borough town 
and tlie chief town of Monlgomeryahire, Noilb 
Wales, is pleasanily situated iiiiar the Severn, 
on a rocky hill. It is in general well built, 
clean, and has an air of peculiar neatness. Hie 
ruins of the casde stand on an eminence north of 
tlie (own. This was built in tlie time of Wdliam 
the Conqueror, and was the scene of vaKous 
actions in Ihe subsequent reigns. The church is 
an elegant hiillding in (he form of a cross. Neat 
(he castle stands a new county jail, and (he guild- 
hall, where (he sessions are held alternately with 
Welsh Pool. The county courts are held here 
alternately wilh Machynlelh. Montgomery sends 
a member to parliament, chosen by about eighty 
voters. It is governed by a high steward, two 
bailiffs, and a town-clerk. Population 933. 
Market on Thursday. Twenly-six miles south- 
west of Hereford, and 161 norlh-west of London. 
IMoNTbOMEBT, a county uf Ihe United StalM, 
in New York, bounded north by Hamilton'i^J 
county; east by Essex, Warren, and Saratoga V 
counties; sou(h by Schenectady, Schoharie, aod ' 
IJtsego counties ; and west by Oneida and 
Lewis counties. lis greatest length north and 
south is eighty-nine miles, and ils greatest breadth 
is thirty-eighi. The whole area is 376S square 
miles, or 1,767,080 acres. The Mohawk runs 
easlward quite across the whole county ; and to 
the south of this river the county is rich and 
fertile ; that on the north is of little value. 
Montgomery sends five members lo the house 
of assembly. Johnstown is the chief town. 

MoNTGOHEHv, a county of the United Statei, i 
in FeuDsylvania, is bounded north-east by Buck^ j 
county. E. S. £. by Philadelphia county. S. S. W. ■ 
by Delaware and Chester counties, and W.N.W. 
by Berks county. Chief town, Norrislon. 

MoNTOOHERV, a county of the United States, 
in Maryland, bounded north-west by Frederick 
county, north-east by Anne Arundel county, 
south-east by Prince George county and Ihe dis- 
trict of Columbia, andsoulh-west by the Potomac. 
AloNTGoucnr, a county of the United States, 
in Ohio. Population, in 1810,7712; in 1815 
13,700. Dayton is the chief lowu. 

MoKTGoutar, a county of Ihe United States, 
in the soulh-wesi of Virginia, bounded N. N.W, 
by Giles and Monroe eoiinties, E. N. E. by Bo- 
tetnurt county, south-vast hy Franklin and Pa- 
trick counties, and south-west by Grayson, 
Wytiie, and Tazewell counties. The Spaniards 
had here very lately a military post, which Ihey 
call a presidio, erected for the purpose of civilis- 
ing Ihe Indians ; and in this benevolent laik ihey 
exerted themselves with great prudence. The 
presidio was the residence of Ihe governor of ihe ( 
province. S9B miles from Washington. Chilf \ 
town Chrisliansburg. 

MoNTGouEav.acounly of the United Stata^ . 
in the centre of North Carolina. Chief lonn, 1 
Uedderson. 

MONTGOMF,RYSHIBE, a county of North 
Wa.les, is by the Welsh called SirTre Baldwyn, 
or the shireof Baldwin, afterthe name of alieule- 
iian I of the Marches, who swore feally and did 
honnage to William the Conqueror for this part 
of Cambria. The district comprehending the 
present county of Montgomery, anciently among 
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the Britons was included in the territory occupied south-eastern part of the district, runs io ai 

by the Ordoyices ; and, on the prevalence or the westerly direction between Llanbi3niiiiair and 

imperial arms over the aboriginal inhabitants, Cams, to Llyn Gw3rddior Lake ; thence to fiwlch 

was, with other parts of the island lying west of y Groes, where, near Aran Fowddior, it enten 

the Severn, comprised in the province of Britan- the adjacent county, through which it cootinaes 

nia Secunda. in nearly the same line, till it terminates in the 

Montgomeryshire is bounded on the north by valley of Festeniog. This has been termed the 
Denbighshire, by Shropshire on the east and back, bone of Montgomeryshire and Merioneth- 
north-east, on the south-east by Radnorshire, on shire. A person may walk this line of fi(br 
the south-west by Cardiganshire, and by Me- miles in extent without crossing a rivulet, as it h 
rionethshire on the west. The dimensions have the parting ridge of the eastern and western 
been variously given; but the most accurate streams; and a farm-house in this line, near 
statement seems to be that which makes the Drys y Nant, is so situated that the rain-water 
length north to south, and from the extremities which falls on the western side of the roof flows 
of Llangurig, on the borders of South Wales, to into Cardigan Bay at Barmouth ; and that which 
Pistyl Rhaiads, a noted cataract in the Berwyn falls on the eastern side, flows into the Irish Sea at 
hills, thirty-five miles ; and its breadth, east to Chester Bar. The Freidden or Briedden hills 
west from Montgomery to Machynleath, thirty form a noble group on the eastern side of the 
miles ; comprising, according to Templeman's county ; one of whicn, Moel y Oolfa, stands most 
statement, 444,800 acres. By computation conspicuously pre-eminent; and CefryCastell lit- 
560,000; but hy a recent survey, taken from tie less so. On the south, the Biga mountains lying 
£vans*s map of North Wales, the average ap- on the north side of the valley, through which the 
pears to amount to 491,000. About 60,000 of Severn flows, and a collateral branch of the 
these are arable ; 180,000 under pasturage ; and Plinlimmon ridge, form a line of high table land 
about 250,000 waste or in an uncultivated state, several miles in extent. Besides these, nume- 
including woodlands and other plantations. It is rous isolated hills and crags present themselves 
divided into nine hundreds, viz. Llanfyllin, in almost every direction. 
Deuddwr, Pool, Cawrse. Mathrafal, Machynletli, The main streams that falls on the western side 
Llanydloes, Newtown, and Montgomery ; com- of the ridge are the Traeth-bach River, flowing 
prising forty-seven parishes and seven market- through the valley of Festinoig ; the Mau, wa- 
towns, viz. Montgomery, a borough, and the tering the lowlands near Dolgelley; and the 
county town, Welsh Pool, Llanfyllin, Llanfair, Dovey, which, passing the Vale of Machynleth, 
Machynleth, Newtown, and Llanydloes. For may be considered to a considerable extent as 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction it is distributed into claimable by Montgomeryshire. On the western 
three portions, part lying in the diocese of Ban- side of this geological spine are found the sources 
gor, part in St. Asaph, and part in Hereford ; and of the Wye, Severn, Vymwy, Tanat, Rhaiadr, 
all included in the province of Canterbury. It Ceireog, and Dee. The last two have been no* 
sends two representatives to the imperial parlia- ticed in Denbighshire, and the former four origi- 
ment, one as knight of the shire, and the other as nate in this county. These, with several other 
burgess of the borough of Montgomery. Its secondary streams, run nearly in a parallel course 
honorial distinctions are confined to two families ; towards the vale of Chester, or the plains of 
Powys Castle gives the title of an earldom to that Salop. (The Wye is not here mentioned first 
of Clive, and Montgomery to that of Herbert. for its being the most considerable river, but on 

0¥nngto the great irregularity of surface, there account of placing the Severn in order with its 

arises a very considerable difference as to the contributary rivulets.) The Wye, rising on the 

state of climate in this county. The midland, south side of Plinlimmon, and taking an easterly 

western, and south-western parts, are unfavor- course, is joined by the Bedw rivulet at Llangep- 

able to the growth of com, both from the ungenial rig ; whence, flowing in a south-easterly direction, 

nature of the soil, and the elevated exposure, it soon leaves the county. The Severn rises on 

The narrow valleys are more friendly to vegeta- the side of Plinlimmon, and, as connected with 

tion, and highly productive both in com and this district, it may be proper to remark that the 

grass. But the finest arable land lies on the character of the Severn does not much assimilate 

eastern side of the county, bordering on Shrop- with its mountainous origin, and it soon loses its 

shire, where agriculture has of late years received native rapidity, forming long vales, and generally 

considerable improvement, and the management burying itself within deep banks. Its color is 

of the land varies but little from that adopted in hi less transparent than that of the W^ye, nor 

the adjacent county. The air of the hills is does it in any respect equal that river in piclu- 

bleak, that of the confined valleys is frequently resque beauty or variety of grand scenery, though 

boisterous but highly salubrious ; as the nume- it is greatly superior in commercial importance, 

rous instances of longevity, recorded on the stones and the population of its several districts, with 

* that mark the humble annals of the poor,* abun- their rich plains and fine cities. EvenatLla- 

dantly testify. There are many orchards in the nydloes it ceases to be a torrent, and from thence 

valle3rs abounding vrith fruit ; yet all attempts to it forms a delightful valley, more like the exten- 

introduce them profitably in the highest parts of sive vales of England than those stripes of cul- 

the district have hitherto proved abortive. The tivation which prevail within the mountains of 

greater part of the county assumes a mountainous Wales. Every appearance of fertility exists in 

characteristic, and considerable portions exhibit this happy district ; and agriculture, with its at- 

strong features of forbidding sterility. A line, tendant population, contributes to enrich it. 

commencing at Pumlumon, or Plinlimmon, on the Many villages lie spread beneath the hilb; the 
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haaJiome town of Ncwlown adomi its bmki ; 
and tlie fragtnenls of Montgomery Castle Mart 
forwatd un a high mouot, sheltering the reuuns 
of a town once more coniiderable. As the Se- 
vern, turned aaparcnlly by this bulwark, incli 
"o Ihe north, the Tale eii ' -> - f ■ 



ihei 



e eipauds greatly in front of 
suUted hills of Bcytlit^n and Moelygolfa, 



while the 

Utrns, and terraces of Powis Cast 

meove its commercial impoiUnce at the opulent 

town of Welili Pool. Soon afler it quits the 

source, the Seiem receives the waters of three 

Eiwerful strenms, called osiisUtnt rivers, vii. the 
icho, the Glusstyn, and Ihe Grayling. These 
also rise on (he side of PItnliniman, and, becom- 
ing conflnenl, concur with the larger stream of 
the Haaren lo form the original Severn, previous 
lo its receiving a copious contributary, called the 
Si or Se, near the town of Llanydloes. The 
Bymwy, rising in the vicinity of Bylch y Groes, 
lakes an easterly direction to the tonn of Llanfair; 
whenc* it suddenly turns to the nonh-east, and 
at Llanymynech changes its course again to ^in 
(he Severn, near Llandrinia. The Tanal, or Ta- 
nad, after baring been joined by the Rhaiadr a 
little below the villa^ of Llanrhaiadr, the latter 
comiDg in an easterly direction from the Berwyn 
mountains on the confines of Denbighshire, con- 
tinues itcoutse in a similar direction, then turn* 
suddenly to the south, and becomes confluent 
with the Vyrnwy, near LlansBintTraid-ymmechea. 
A ranal, forming a branch of the Ellesmere, 
passe* through, oi ntner penetrates, a portion of 
this county. The line subject (o the conlrol of 
llie AIoutgomeTyshire canal company, commences 
near Lanymynech lime-works, from which there 
is an iron railway about two miles and 
long, by which the limestone is t 
boats. From Ihcnce it proceed: 
is carried over the river vyrnwy by means' of 
aqueduct, consisting of live arches, each forty 
feet in the span, and Iwenty'live feet above the 
ordinary surface of the water, exclusive of se- 
reral collateral arches for the Jiacharije of the 
surplus water brought down by the liind floods 
in rainy seasons- Thence, passing Welsh Pool, 
il goes on lo Garthmill, below Berhiew. 

The soil and substratum vary, but not to so 
great an extent as in some of the adjacent coun- 
ties, the substance of the vales being cliit'fly of 
an argillaceous, and the mountains of a sciiisloie 
nature. Thus the substance of Plinlimmon, or 
Severn range of hills, is chiefly an homogeneous 
shale, btcoming friable in the air, and easily 
abraded by vialer, and in all probability contains 
but few ores of metals ; therefore when held in 
solution, and afterwards deposited by water, it 
becomestlie general matrix of vegetation. North- 
ward from the Severe the mountains retain their 
shaly and friable character, a few isolated rocks 
excepted, quite up to Ihe vale of \'ymwy, ^t here, on 
the north side, the gray semi-indu rated mountain 
lock commences, and continues still northward to 
the vale of Tanat, nhich receives its soil deposition 
from llie Berwyn range of mountains, consisting 
of argillaceous scliistus. Thus it may be seen, that 
Dot only the fertility of the soil, but also Ihe ex- 
lent of a vale, depends upon the nature and 
quality of the tuuuntoim and locks by winch 



llwy are surrounded. The Severn vale acquired I 
its pitaent superiority of extent and fertility orec i 
those more noitheni, owing to the facdi^ with, 
which Ihe diluvian tides excavitied the friabte. 
shale of its surrounding eminence. All valleys 
al their sources, where the streams that water 
then flow rapidly, consist generally of a li^ ( 
Kiavelly soil ; but the farther they extend, cait 
the more expansive ihey become, from the waters, 
proceeding nearly in a level in their course, tha 
more loamy will be the sediment, and conse- I 
quenlly the richer and more productive the soiL. i 
Limestone strata are rarely found in this district { , 
the only limestone rocks of any consideratioii, -t 
are in the vicinity of Llanymvnecb, ihe termina., I 
tion of a ridge which comes from the norlh-w * 
of Anglesey, in a line through the counlies 
Caernarvon and Denbigh. Lead ore of varic 
qualities and diven quantities has bt^n discovered 
in many parts of this district. Slates are prin- 
cipally found in the vicinity of LtangynnDg.,j 
rrom a stupenduous rock pre-eminently rising ^ 
on the noitb side of tlie village are obtained those 1 
slaiea, nhicb lor strength and durability are celft-, j 
brated for Ihe purposes of rooRng [throuEhout 
ihii and the arljacent counties. In an angle at 
the county, at Coedwat!, on the borders of Salop, 
a few coal-pits have been opened, capable of 
producing about twelve tons per day. The slate 
of husbundry in this district is extremely various, 
owing lo causes partially arising front the diffet- 
enl nature of the soils, tlie confined prejudices of 
ignorant farmers, or lliemore enlighleuad views of 
liberal agriculturists. The manufacture of this 
county consists cbiefly of Hannels, which a 
ipally manufactured in Uie south-west 
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MONTH, n,i. j Sax. inona6;Teui. 

Momb's MTNn, ymunat; Lat. meiuu ; 

MoNTHLT, adj. & ndv, iGr./iqv. Four weeks, 
or see below : month's mind is nsei by Sbaks- 
peare for strong desire: monthly is continuing j 
performed or occurring once io a month. 

VVher ya seyen not, that yil fouie tmntha bea; 

and lipe cdtd coraelb I IVidif. Jm 4. 

Fiuni a ntiiHfh old eviui ualo 6n years old. 

If the one may very well tumlkty, llie olhot m^ 
as well eren daily, be ilemled. Uuukir. ' 

Till the uxpititinn of your month, 
Sojuum Willi my sister. 

Shaktpenre. A'in^» Lfar. 

Shuhptart. 
O swear not by Ihe RiODa. the inconstaat mDoa. 
Tlial cliaugei umitAlv in 



Lvil that thy lo 



'iahle. 



H. 



For if a Ir 
Who has not 

Uxilii ue n 
LiKin, bul also 


Umpel sound, or dnim beat, 
. a mumth; •sii.d to combat \ 

ot only luDuy, and measured by lb 
■oltry, and terniinBleJ by Ihe mutioi 
thirty dvgi«<s uf Mxi ecliptick. 

Jirmme'i I'Bjgor Erroun. 


As many mnnchi as I lusuined hei hate. 
To daily dasth. Drydra'i Uto. a...l Hm.>na. 


The youth 


of heavenly bin 


Ih I viewed. 
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I would ask concerning the rumthly revolutions of days alternately , fell short of the solar year eleven 

the moon abocii toe earth, or tn« diamal ones of the days six hours. To remedy this defect, the cycle 

earth upon its own axis, whtther these have been of four years, called rcrpotrifptcy was invented, 

finite or infinite. BentUy. j„ j^jg ^y^i^^ ^fter ilie two first years, they added 

Month, in its proper acceptation, is that an intercalated month called e/ijSoXt/iocy ooosistr 

«pace of time which the moon takes up in passing ing of twenty-two days ; and again, after the ex- 

from any certain point to the same again, which piration of two years more, they inserted another 

is called a periodical month ; or, it is the space of month of twenty-three days, the fourth part of a 

time between two conjunctions of the moon with day having in the space of four years amoaated 

the sun, which is called a synodical month. That to a whole year. .See Year. 

space of time which the sun takes up in passing Months, Hebrew. The Hebrew months were 

through one sign, or twelfth part of the zoaiac, is ranged differently in their sacred and in their 

abo called (but improperly) a month. So that civil year. 

Order of the civil Year. 

1 Tisri Sep. 

2 Marschevaa Oct. 

3 Casleu 5 Not. 

4 Thebet ® Dec. 

5 Sebat ^ Jan. 

6 Adar ffFeb. 

7 Nisan *g Mar. 

8 Jair g Apr. 

9 Sivan c aUy 

10 Thammuz June 

1 1 Ab July 

12 Elul Aug. 



each, were as follows :— 




1 Hecatombaeon 30 

2 Metageitnion . 29 
8 Boedromion . 30 

4 Msmacterion . 29 

5 Pyanepsion . 30 

6 Anthesterion . 29 


7 Posideon . 30 

8 Gamelion . 29 

9 Elaphebolion 30 

10 Munychion . 29 

11 Thargelion . 30 

12 Skirrophorion 29 



there are two sorts of months ; lunar, which are Order of the sacred Year, 
measured by the moon (see Chronology) ; and i iVisan Mar. 

solar, which are measured by the sun. A solar j Jair Apr! 

month contains, upon a mean calculation, thirty 3 gjyan 3 May 

days, ten hours, twenty-nine minutes, five se- 4 Thammuz ® June 
conds. The Jews, Greeks, and Romans, made 5 ^^ S j^ly 

use of lunar synodical months ; but, to avoid g g^^j ?Aug. 

fractions, they consisted alternately of twenty- ^ j-^^^ c ^' 

nine and thirty days. The former, the Romans 3 Marschevan ^ Oct. 
called cavi, and the Greelcs ^o*^ » ^e latter 9 Casleu 3 Nov 
were termed pleni and TrXiyptic. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 10 Thebet ^ Dec* 
Months, Grecian. The months or the Athe- n gebat Jan. 

nian year consisted altematelv of twenty-nine and j 2 Adar Feb. 

thirty days. The first month, according to Me- 
lon's reformation of the kalendar, began with the These months, being lunar, cannot exactly answer 
first new moon after the summer solstice, and to our solar months ; but every Jewish month 
was called hecatombaeon, answering to the latter must be conceived to answer to two of ours, and 
half of June, and the former half of July. The partake of both. As these twelve lunar months 
order of the months, with the number of days of consisted only of 354 days, the Jews, in order to 

bring it nearer to the true year, took care eveiy 
three years to intercalate a thirteenth month into 
the number, which they called ve-adar, or the se- 
cond adar. The new moon was alwajfs the be- 
ginning of the month ; and it is said the Jews 
had people posted on elevated places, to g^ve 
notice to the Sanhedrim as soon as she made her 
appearance. After this, proclamation was made 
Each month was divided into three decades of by sound of trumpet, ana ^ the feast of the new 
days called Sixtiiupa. The first was called Mi^voc moon' resounded among the people. The an- 
apxo/i€V8 or i?a/xi}V8, or the decade of the begin- cient Hebrew months were of thirty days each, 
ning of the month; the second was Mj;voc fu- excepting the last, which consisted of thirty-five ; 
' fftfVTOit or the decade of the middle ; and the so that the year contained 365 days, with an in- 
third wasMi}voc0^(vovroc^iravo/icv8or \riyovroci tercalary month at the end of 120 years, which, 
the decade of the expiring month. The first day by absorbing the odd hours which remained at 
of the first decade was termed Neo/ij;via, because the conclusion of each year, brought it back 
the first month began with the new moon ; the nearly to its proper place. This regulation of 
second day was Sivrepat irafuvs ; the third rpcri; the year was borrowed from the Egyptians. 
c?a/i£Vtt, &c. The first day of the second decade Months, Roman. The Roman year under 
was Trpurri fuffsvocf the second Sivnpa /if ffHi^oc, Romulus consisted of ten moi.ths only, and began 
&c. — the days of this decade were also called with March, which contained thirty-one days, 
TTpwrif eiTi SiKo, Stvrtpa tvi iiKo^ &c. The first then followed April, which had thirty. May tlur- 
day of the third decade was trpa^ri; iv tucah ; ty-one, June thirty, Quintilis thirty-one, Sexdlis 
the second day was hvripa tv lutadtj &c., i. e. thirty, September thirty, October thirty-one; No- 
the first, second, &c., after twenty, because the vember thirty, December thirty. These ten 
last decade began on the twentieth day. This months containing no more than 304 days, this 
decade was also counted by inversion thus : division was soon found deficient. Numa Pom- 
fBivovTocdiKaTfj the twenty-first; ^tvovroc evva-nj pilius, therefore, took away one day from each of 
the twenty-second ; 03cvovroc oySoii the twenty- these six months, April, June, Sextilis, Septem- 
third ; and so of the rest of the last day of the ber, November, December ; and to the six days 
month, which was called ivri km via, the old thus obtained he added fifty-one, which was the 
and the new, because one part of that day be- number that Romulus's year, in his opinion, 
longed to the old and the other to the new moon ; wanted to make it perfect. Numa had now fifty- 
but after the time of Demetrius, the last day of seven days to dispose of ; he therefore divided 
the month was called from him Aimrii pta^ ; it them, and constituted two other months, January 
sometimes vras named rptacac- The Grecian and February ; the former consisting of twenty* 
months, thus consisting of twenty-nine and thirty nine and the latter of twenty-eight days. Janoary, 
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whidi he placed at the winier solstice, he made when ha was coTered with blood and wounds, 

instead 0/ March, to beRin the year. Thus after tlie battle of 3l Denis, he replied in a firm 

Nuraa'i year consisted of 355 days ; but, this and steady voice ; ' Do you think that a maa 

bping found eleven days six hour* short of the who has lived nearly eighty years with hono^ I 

solar year, he made use oF the intercalation of has not learnt to die for a quarter of an hour!' J 
ninety days at Ihe expitaiion of eiahl years per- Mdntuorenci, a river of Canada, Killing intti ■ j 

petually ; which number, being made up of the the Si. Lawrence about leren miles below Quvi 

eleven days and a quarter, kept the year pretty bee. It runs altogether a very irregular couiw, J 

well to its place. The beginning of the year in tlirougb a thickly wooded country and over a 1 

Julius Cesar's time had anticipated its true place bed of broken rocks, till it comes to the brink of j 

■iity-seven whole days; these he intercalated a precipice,dow[iwhichit descends in onebeaii>- ' 

betwixt November and December; 10 that the tifuL uninterrupted and nearly perpendicular Ul 

Sir consisted of fifteen months, or 44S days, of 240 feet. The slraam, except at the time of 

isrelbrmalionwaicalledthe Juliancorrection, floods, is but scanty; iiut being broken into 

and this year the year of confusion. At the end foam, by rushing with luch rapidity as it doet 

of twelve years, by the ignorance of priests, who over the rocks at the top of the precipice, ii 

did notunderstand intercalation,twelvedayshad much dilated. The breadth at top, from ban1t< 

been intercalated for nine. Tliis was observed to bank, is about fifty feet only. In its fall it it I 

by Augustus, and rectified, byordeiinp; twelve said to hare the exact appearance of snow, «»• I 

years to pass without any intercalary days. The when thrown in heips from the roof ofa houM. 

order and succession of months was the same as The apr^y at the bottom i3. catuiderable, and,' 

that of Numa ; but January, March, May, Quin- whsn the sun happens to shine, the prunutJO' 



exhibited 111 it in all their Tariety. 
MONTMOltENCY-ENGHlEN, lately callal' 
Emile, ibe principal place of a canton in the de- 
partment of the SeinC'^l'OisG, France, is a post- 
town with 1800 inhabitants, and situated on an' ^ 
eminence, which overlooks a valley celebrated for 
fertility. The view is one of the most delight-' i 
■* ' ' lived, and the air pure and* 

chateau in the neigiibour- 



i. Senilis, October, and December, bad each 
till rty -one days ; April, June, September, thirty; 
and February, in common years, twenty-eight, 
but every fourth year or bissextile twenty-nine. 
Tliis. with a very little difference, is the account 
observed at present. Quintilis, in compliment 
to Julius Ci)esar, was called July, because in this 
month he was bom ; and SexClis, in honor of ful that 
Augustas, was called August, both which names serene. There 
are still continued. See Yeir. Each month hood, very finely situated, with i 
by the Romans was divided into kalends, nones, park, intersected by the river Notre, and cnn-- 3 
and ides, all of which were reckoned backwards, taining some excellent springs and plantalionfc>'fl 
The kalends were the first day of the month. See The forest of Montmorency is usar the town, at 
KAtEKDAN. the extremity of which is the house once inha-' 

MONT.IOYE.atownof Prussia.in iheduchy bited by J. J. Rousseau, called The Hermitage, 
of JnlipTs, It has a castle on an eminence; and a In the chestnut grove adjoining, the towns-peo-- 
amall stream, the Tigenbruch, divides the town, pie and peasantry assemble to dance at ibe ftt- 
It is surrounded by steep rocks, and is situated tival of the guardian saint of Montmorency oik 1 
in a barren district; but it has extensive woollen the two Sundays which fallow ilie tSth of July. 
manufactures. Population 3200. Sixteen miles Near the pool of this town, in the valley, i« ft 
S. S. E. of Alx-U'Chapelle. sulpliureous spring, almost equal la that of Ba- 

MONTINIA, inl>oiany,agenusofthetetran- rdge, which has been the t 
dria order, belonging to Ihe direcia class of establishment of warm baths ai 

Jlants. Male perianth, of Ihe male qundri- 
ented superior; petals four: Female cal. and 
COB. as in the male ; filaments barren; style bi- 
fid ; CAT?, ubiong and bilocular. 

MONTMORfeNCI, or MoKTMoaENcv (Anri 



a celebrated ' 
it Eoghien. Then' 
■e open front the Bfteenlh of June to Ihe end of" I 



bathers with charming walks through planta- 
tions extending over more than 500 acres, anil 
a peer, marshal, and constable of France, disposed after the English manner; while the 
and one of the greatest generals of ihe tinteentb expenses of the place are veij moderate, coo- 
century, lie defended, in 1.512, the city of sidering the improvements that have been made. 
Menziers >gainsl the emperor Charles V., and Coaches start for Paris several limes in the i»<f 
obliged the coui;i of Nassau 10 raise the siege, for the convenience of the visitors. Manufaa- 
In 1513 he was made marshal of France ; and, lures of lace and embroiden' are carried oa 
in 1S25, following king Francis 1. into Italy, here: vegetable, fhiils, and fruii-trees, especially 
he was taken with that prince at the battle of cherries, are much cultivated, and there is soma- 
Pavia, which was fonght contrary to his advice, traffic in all these articles. ITie parish church is 
The important services he uElerwaids rendered remarkable for its archilecture and Uolbie sculp- 
ihe stale were rewarded by Ihe sword of con- ture, the production of the sixteenth centuiy. 
stable of France, with which he was presented This place is fifteen miles south-east of Pontoise, 
by Ihe king, February lOth, 1538. He after- and nine north of Paris, 
wards underwent various revolutions of fortune MONTPEMER, 



both HI court and in the field. Al last, being 
wounded al the bailie of St Denis, which he 
gained on ihe lOth of November, 15GT, he died 
of his wounds two days after, aged seventy-foor. 
A cordelier offering 10 prepare him for death. 



of Washitigton 
ity, Vermont, on Onion River; Ihirty-eighl 
miles E. S. E. oi Iluilington, bixty north of Wind- 
sor, 120 S.S.E. of Montrcil, 130 N.N.E. of 
Albany, 160 N.N.W. of Boston. It is ihe per- 
matkent seat of the state government, and iha 
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shire town of the county. The tillage is situated lished it has not belied its reputation^ but alwaji 

on the south-west part of the township, and cou- attracted a great number of students, 

tains a commodious state-house built of wood, a There are here manufactures of cloth, woollen 

court-house, a jail, an academy, two paper-mills, counterpanes, muslins, handkerchieb, verdigris^ 

two carding machines, two clothiers* works, a mineral acids and other chemicals, soap, c(»ks, 

printing-office, and about 100 dwelling-houses, liqueurs and perfumes; also cotton-spinning 

the most of which are handsomely built. It is a factories, numerous distilleries for brandy and 

flourishing place, and has considerable trade, other spirits, sugar refining-houses, tan yards, 

But the site on which it is built is low, being &c. A considerable trade is here carried on in 

surrounded by hills of considerable height. It wines, brandies, olive oil, citrons, oranges, dried 

is situated within ten miles of the centre of the fruits, leather, wool, copper, and verdieris. An 

state, and is a great thoroughfare. institution has been set on foot for lenaing sunu 

MONTP£LLI£BL, or Montpelier, Mons of money without interest. The medical school 
Puellarum, a large and handsome city, the chief has a fine amphitheatre, the marble seat in which 
place of a prefecture of the same name, in the de- was found the arena of Niraes, and a public 
partment of Herault, France, having a royal court library occupying several rooms, and containing 
for the departments of Herault, the Aude, the Avey- 35,000 volumes ; together with a number of very 
ion, and the Eastern Pyrenees ; an inferior court valuable manuscripts, an anatomical museum, 
of justice, chamber of commerce, an agricultural and a public hall, decorated with busts. Among 
society, an academy, faculties of medicine and the other places worthy of notice may be men- 
science, an athenseum, a royal college, a veteri- tioned the city public library, the museum of 
nary school, and a bishopric. It is the first place pictures, and the botanical garden, in whidi 
of the ninth military division, and a post town, more than 8000 plants are cultivated. In one 
containing 32,000 inhabitants. It stands in a of the walks of this s^rden stands the tomb of 
fine situation on a hill, at the foot of which flow Narcissa, Dr. Young s daughter. The prome- 
the Les and the Merdanson. The surrounding nade of Peyrou is very fine; it is a magnificent 
country is beautiful, adorned with elegantly platform, surrounded with bulustrades, raised 
built country houses, covered with gardens and ten or twelve feet above another promenade^ 
orchards, and encircled with hills crowned with which sivrounds it with its coverea vista ; the 
shrubberies and planted with vines and olives. ascent is by steps, and you enter by a gate. At 

The town is generally built of freestone ; but one end is a chateau with six fronts, adorned 

most of the streets are narrow and steep, and the with pillars ; within this building is a basin, 

public squares are small and irregular; yet the from which a sheet of water &lls in a cascade 

general appearance of the place is pleasing, over a fine imitation of rocks into another basin 

There are several beautiful parts, some fine below. The water is brought to it by a noble 

fountains, a spacious esplanade, a noble botani- aqueduct of modem construction, built of fiee- 

cal garden, a magnificent walk, and several well stone in the style of the ancients, consisting of 

executed monuments* three rows of arcades, one over the other, and 

The history of Montpellier does not go &rther crossing a valley about nine miles broad. The 

back than the eighth century ; before that epoch most magnificent prospect is enjoyed from this 

it was only a village formed out of the ruins of promenade. The as!»embly room is a building 

Maguelone, the bishopric of which was after- of great simplicity, capable of containing 2000 

wai^s transferred hither. Charles Martel in- spectators. Besides these there are the exchange^ 

creased the number of its inhabitants and gave the observatory, the tower of pines, the genend 

them a taste for commerce ; in a few years it be- infirmary, the fountain of Jacques Cceur, and 

came an important town, and the reputation of the triumphal arch called the gate of Pejrroo, 

its physicians wa^ celebrated as early as the of the Doric order. About five miles south of 

twelfUi century. One of the daughters of Wil- Montpellier, at the pool of Maffuelonne, are to be 

liam, the lora of this place, having married seen tne ruins of the town of mat name. 

Peter II., king of Arragon, in 1204, it passed This city is situated in lat 41° 36' N., long, 

into the hands of the sovereigns of Majorca. 1° 32' £. from Paris, being about 598 mila 

Philip de Valois obtained possession of it in south of that metropolis, forty south-west oif 

1349 ; but a short time after Charles V. ceded NSmes, seventy north-west of Avignon, and 126 

it to Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, and it W.N.W. of Marseilles. 

did not come into the possession of the kings of MONT-PERDU, a very lofty mountain io 
France until towards the end of the reign of the Pyrenees, on the frontier of Franee aod 
Charles VI. Montpellier has been the theatre of Spain. It is about 100 miles from the bay of 
many bloody tragedies on religious accounts. Biscay, west, and considerably more from the 
The Unguenoti obtained it in the reign of Mediterranean; having a double summit, of 
Henry III., and established a republican govern- which the higher is computed at 10,700, and the 
ment, which lasted till the year 1622 : after that, lower at 10,400 feet. The line of perpetual con- 
having sustained a terrible siege, it submitted to gelation begins here, 7500 feet. Adjoming is the 
Ixrais XIII., who caused a citadel to be built in great mountain of Marbore, and the remarkable 
it. It owes great part of its celebrity to its cleft in its rocks, called la Breche de Roland, 
medical school, so much famed through all MONTREAL, an important town, or citf, ci 
Emope, and which originated with the Arabs, Upper Canada, on the south side of the island ef 
vfao were driven out of Spain by the Goths and this name. It is divided into the Upper and 
hospitably received b^ the earls of Montpellier. Lower town, subdivided into wards. The streets 
Daring aereo centunef that it has been esub- are airy, and the new ones paniculailj comr 
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modioui; gomt o( them runnioK tha nhole 
lengtb oT ihe town, parallel to the rirer, bimI in- 
lenseted by olhen bc right anglei. The ho^iei 
arc, for the most pirl, of a gray stone ; and iheet 
iron or (in is the univenal roofing. It perhaps 
has on the whole a heary and gloomy appear- 
ance ; the houses being seldom more than two 
stories above the gronnd Soor, iocludiog garreu ; 
and the doors and window-shutlen being covered 
with large sheets ofiiii, painted of a red or lead- 
color. The only open place or square in the 
town, eicept tlie two markets, is the Place 
d'Aimes, where, under the French government, 
the garrison troops were paraded. 

The pliooipal street oi the Lower Town, ex- 
tiindiog from north to south, the vthote length of 
tiiu city, at the water side, is called Paul Street, 
Here are situated the pnncipal stores, the lower 
market-place, (lie post-uthce, nnd the Hotel Dieu : 
and thb is the chief mart of the tride and com- 
merce. Notre Dame Sltect runs in a parallel liue, 
extending along the whole length of the city, and 
here the dwelling- houses of the principal mer- 
chants are situated. These two sireeu are con- 
siderably lengthened to the northward by the 
■uburb of Quebec; and to the uulliwanl by 
those of St. Anioine and Recollet. In the centre 
of the street of Notre Dame branches off a long 
itreet to tha westward, forming the luburb of St. 
Lawrence. It is also the high road to the interior 
of the island. In one of the short ilreets leading 
to the upper town, opposite the court-house, a 
Dew market-place has been constructed. 

The chief public edihces are the Hotel Dieu, 
founded in 1644, for administering relief to the 
dcitilute sick, and containing a superior and 
iliirly-six uuns, who attend on the patients; ge- 
neral hospital, or convent of the Gray Sisters ; a 
refuge for iiiralids; and for the aged poor; liie 
convent of Notre Dame, composed of a superior 
and sixty sisters, for llie instruction of females 
in all tlie necessary branches of their education ; 
tlic calhedtal church, in the Place d'Armes, ■ 
Urge substaniiil stone building; and the semi- 
Dury of St, Siilpice, for the education of youth, 
adjoining [he cathedral. The petit seminaire, or 
new college, in Recollet luhurbs, it a handsome 
edifice, and the court-house in Notre Dame Street 
ii respectable : here the courts of civil and cri- 
minal judicature are held. The jaiS of IliB dis- 
trict ii near the court-house, and is a substantial 
buildmg, erected in a healthy 
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detained even for weeks, about two miWs only 

from the place. Afew log-housei farmed,iii 1640, 
the commencement of Montreal : its populatiun 
soon amounted to 4000; when, in consequenca ' 
of the hazards to which the new establishment* 
were exposed from Ihe irruptions of the InKjuois, 
a barrier was drawn round it with palisades, and 
It was surrounded with a high wall and battle ' 
inenlt, AU danger of this kind of hostility havw 
ing long ago ceased, Ihe wall has been allowed 
lo Sa[[ into decay, and the last remains of it have 
been removed by a recent act of the provincial 
legislature. In 17S0 tliis town was taken bj 
the £ngiiih, under general Amherst, and in 1775 



stands the nld monastery of the recolleti, 

Montreal is the depot of the fur.trading com- 
pmies of North America ; it is also the channel 
through which is canied on the commerce be- 
tween Canada and Uie United stales. The har- 
bour, though nat large, is secure for shipping 
during the time the river is open; and veuels 
drawing Rfteen feet water can lie close lo shore. 
The general depth is from three to four and a 
half fathom), widi good anchorage every where 
between the Market Gate Ishuid and the shore. 
Id Ihe spring this island is nearly covered by the 
tides, llie greatest disadvantage is the rapid of 
St Mary, about a mile below it, whose current is 
sij jHiwerful, thai, without a strong notth-easierly 
wind, ships cannot stem it, and 



west of Uiiebec, Ihe town of Trois Uivierei being , 
about half-way; 330 north by west of Bostoo, 
and 386 nurth-eatl of Kiagata. Long. 73° 31^ I 
W., lat. 45° 31' N. 

MoHTKEiL, an island and county of Lowm 
Canada, at the confluence of the Grand or Ot- 
tawa River with the St. Laurence, It is c ' 
triangular shape, thirty-two miles loi|g by ten : 
a half broad. The lUviete de Prairie separaui 
on the north-west from Ihe isle Jesus. Tlie i»- 
land contains the following nine parishes, St. 
Ann, Su Genevieve, Point Claire, La Chin^ 
Sault au Recollet, St. Laurent, Riviere dtt 
Prairies, Pointe-au -Tremble, and Longue Pointa. 
With some exceptions, it exhibits a level suriac^ 
watured by nvulets. Prom Montreal city to the 
eastward the shore* are from fifteen to Iwt;n9 
feet above the level of Ihe St. Lawrence ; but in 
the opposite direction, towards La Chine, thejr 
are lower. Between the Coteau Si. Pierre and i 
the river the land is very flat and marshy. The 
soil, if a few insignificant tracks be overlooked) 
can scarcely be excelled, and is highly productive 
in grain of every species, vegetables, and fruiu. 

In the neighbourhood of Montreal are two or 
three considerable mountains. The largest it 
about a mile from the town, and is environed 
with neat country houses and gardens. The 
view from this place embraces a prodigious ex- 
panse of country, with the river Si. Lawrenoe I 
winding through it, and sending the action of in 
rapids, hurried over the rocks, even up to the 
summit of the mountain ; on the left appears the 
towri of Montreal, with its glittering spires, and 
shipping. This island belongs to the seminary ' 
of Si. Sulpice, by whom it was settled about the 
year 1657. 

MotiTREAL, a dislricl of Lower Canadi, 
bounded on the north-east by the district trf ' 
Three rivers, on the south by the stales of Ne«* 
York and Vermont, where the boundary line, 
running parallel of 46' N. lat., divides the lerri- 
tories of the English and American govemmenli; 
on the south-west by the province of Upper 
Canada and the Grand or Uttawa River ; and 
on the north and norlb-west it runs as far as the 
unascertained limits of the province in thai 
direction. The perpendicuhr breadth from St. 
liegis, along the general course of Ihe river, ti 
seventy-three miles and a half. It contains the 
counties of York, Effingham, Leinsler, Warwick, 
Huntingdon, Kent, Sanv, Bedford, Richelieu, 
and Montreal. 

UoMBEAL Bir, a ba/ on the east itdc of 
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Lake Superior. Long. 84° SO* W., lat. 47° lO* N. brayock, which, together with the stone bridge 

Montreal, an island in Lake Superior, near from the island to the south shore, afforded an 

the east coast. Long. 84° 50' W., lat. 47° 9' N. open communication with the south part of the 

Montreal, a river of North America^ which country. But the strength of the current under- 

luns into Montreal Bay. mining the piers of the timber bridge, in 1824, 

MONTREUIL, a town of France, on a hill the commissioners requested plans of Mr. Bucfaa- 

adjoining the river Canche, about nine miles nan, and one or two other surveyors, for the con- 

from the sea. It contains several good buildings, struction of a new one of iron, the expense of 

and has a few manufactures of flannel, woollens, which was calculated at about £12,650. Whether 

and leather. Pupulation 3400. Twenty miles they have made any progress in this we do not 

south-east of Boulogne. Know. Two light-houses have lately been 

MoNTREuiL, a town of France, six miles east erected as guides into the harbour, and a large 

of Paris. It sends peaches and garden herbs house has been built for receiving unfortunate 

to Paris to the computed value of £12,000 an- sufferers by shipwreck and otherwise. Montrose 

nually. Population 3200. is a port of the custom house, comprehending, 

MONTROSE, a parish of Scotland in Angus- within its bounds, the coast from the lights of 
shire, anciently called Celurca. The most pro- Tay, on the south to Bervie-Brow, to the Tod- 
bable derivation of its modem appellation is from head on the north. The vessels of this port are 
the Gaelic, in which Moinross signifies the fenny chiefly employed in the coasting and Baltic 
promontory, and it is called by the vulgar Mon- trade, and in the whale fishery ; and their nam- 
ross to this day. Buchanan and others have her is continually increasing. The principal 
given it a derivation more flattering than just, manufactures are linen-yam and thread ; and the 
when they assert, that it properly means the sheeting and sail-cloth manufactures are carried 
mount of roses, Mons rosamm. Yet in allusion on to a great extent. Here is an extensive tan- 
to this, the town's seal is impressed with roses, work, and several rope walks ; also a foundry, 
It is three miles long from north to south, and two starch and several soap and candle mano- 
two and a half broad. factories. The houses are neat, built of stone^ 

Montrose, a town in the above parish, situ- and many of them in the modem taste. The 

ated at the mouth of the Esk, on the German most remarkable public buildings are, the old 

Ocean. The town stands on a gently rising and new town-houses, the church, the lunatic 

ground, in one of those low sandy flats which hospital, the public library, and an elegant epis- 

occur so frequently on the shores of the German copal chapel, situated in the links, lihe salmon 

Ocean, and which, from their slight elevation fisheries on these rivers are very valuable, and 

above the sea-level and other circumstances, ap- form a considerable branch of commeh^. This 

nr to have been once overflowed by the water, town has a theatre, monthly assemblies, and 
as the German Ocean on the east, at the dis- other places of amusement ; and, for several 
tance of about half a mile, and to the west is a years past, has been distinguished for its well at- 
tract of low and level sands, about four square tendea races. Montrose unites with Aberdeen, 
miles in extent, and nine miles in circumference, Bervie, Brechin, and Arbroath, in electing a le- 
through which the South Esk winds its way to presentative in the imperial parliament. The 
the sea, passing close to the town on its south town council consists of a provost, three bailies, 
side. These sands lie below the level of high dean of guild, treasurer, ana thirteen councillors, 
water, and above the level of low water ; and, the It lies forty-seven miles north-east of Perth, and 
river opening a communication with the sea, it twenty-three from Dundee, 
necessarily happens, that every rising tide mshes MONTSERRAT, or Monser rat, a mountain 
up the channel of the river, and inundates the of Spain, in Catalonia, remarkable for its hermit- 
whole of this sandy flat to the west of the town, ages, and a rich monastery of Benedictines. It 
which is again left uncovered by the reflux of extends in the direction of east and west, on the 
the tide. The channel through which this great river Llobregat, and is about twenty-four miles 
body of water is alternately poured in and dis- in circumference. It consists of an assemblage 
charged, is suddenly contracted at the south end of conical hills, attaining a height of more than 
of the town to the breadth of 700 feet at high 3000 feet. Twenty-eight miles north-west of 
water, and 400 feet at low spring tides; and, in Barcelona. 

consequence of this, the stream mshes in or out Montserrat, one of the West India Islands 
withgreatviolence, according as the tide is either belonging to Great Britain, is small, but very 
flowing or ebbing, and it is over the narrow part pleasant and fertile, and was so called by Co- 
of the channel that the bridge is erected ; the nar- lumbus from its resemblance to the above moun- 
rowness here, which both strengthens and deepens tain. It has Antigua on the north-east, St. 
the current, rendering the situation in other res- Christopher*s and Nevis on the north-west, and 
pects favorable for a stmcture of this nature. This Guadaloupe lying S. S. E. at the distance of about 
low land, over which, at each return of the tide, nine leagues. In its figure it is nearly round, 
are spread the waters of the ocean, after they have about nine miles in extent every way, twenty- 
made their way through the narrow channel of seven in circumference, and supposed to contain 
the South Esk, is called the basin, which forms a about 40,000 acres. The climate is warm, but 
striking object in the scenery of the place, ap- less so than in Antigua. The surface is moun- 
pearing, when the tide is full, a large and beau- tainous, but interspersed with pleasant, rich val- 
tiful laice, and in a few hours afterwards, when leys: the hills are covered with cedars ard other 
the waters have retired, a desolated sandy marsh, fine trees. Here are all the animals, vegetables. 
In 1792 a fine timber bridge was erected over and fmits of the climate in perfection. The in- 
the gorge of this island to the island of Inch- habitants raised formerly a considerable quantity 
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of indigo, which ibey cul four limes a year. Tlie 
piwonl produce is cotton, turn, and su^, TTipre 
II no good harbour, but three tolerable roads, at 
Plymouth, Old Harbour, and Ker'i Bay, where 
thfy ship tlie product of the island. The eRects 
of industry have been no where more conspicu- 
ous than in this iilajid oflaleyean. The pnpu- 

Whilet. Fiee people of color. Slavei. 

1787 . . 1300 . . aOO . . 10,000 

1B05 . . 1000 . . 2S0 . . 9,500 

The official value of the imports from the island 

into England, and exports to the island, were, 

Imporli. Kiports. 

1809 . , £3j,407 . . i;i0,4e0 

1810 . . 62,463 . . 16,)tl6 
The principal imports of the island's produce 

Sagir. Rum. Cotton. 

cu-t,. gaB,. lb,. 

1809 . . ai,9i7 . . si.iaa . . 29,455 

1810 . . 41,112 . . 48,880 . . 48,313 
In 1632 Sir Thomas Warner, governor of Si, 

Christopher's, first sent here a small Enijlish co- 
lony : liiis was reinforced by lord Willoughby 
soon after, and the colony quickly rose into no- 
tice. In 16G8 the French reduced it; and in 
1712 burnt all the shipping in the road. Its mi- 
litia al present is 500 in number: and it is 
divided into I wo parishes. 

MON'UMENT, n.i. ( Fr. monument ; Lat. 

MoHvtfts'TAL, adj, i nionumenlum, A me- 
morial : particularly a tomb, or memorial of the 

The flowen which id the circling ralley gniw, 
Shall on kts nunwwnl their odours throw. SanJiii. 

Sonw othen were dmen and disleul 
Into great ingots and lo wedgH squan. 

Some ia round plates withoaten monimntl. 

PeTsereranCB keeps honour bright : 
To have done, i» to hang quite out of fashton 
Like ruaiy mail in motiummtal mockery. Sljalupfan. 
t)D jour family's old mttnumeut 
Mang mournful epilapha, and do all rites 
That appertaia unto i burial. Id. 

lo hii Itnw there remained the nvmiiiwHl of hii 
tomb in the toountaio Jasiug. HaUigh. 

He li became a notable monumtnl of unproaperous 
diiloyally. King Charia. 

Therefoie if he needi muat go. 
And the fates will have it so. 
Softly may be be posaest 
Of bis oumuiiunWJ real. Crailiaa!. 



So maoy grateful altars I would rear 
or passy lurf ; and pile up every itDUc 
Of luatni from ibe brook ; lu memory, 
Or mimunnl to ages : and Ibereon 
Oflei iweel-jmelling gntns. 

UiUoWi, Paradise Loil. 
When [be aun hegini to fliog 
Ills Haring beams, me. Koddeia, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groies. 
And shadows brown that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine or nifiiMmliil oak. Milim,. 

In a heap of slain, 
Two joulhful knighls they hiud beneath a load op- 

Of ilaughteied fbea. whom iint l« death they nnt, 

The tTO[Aies of Ibeir strength, a bloody mo'nimtni. 

Ury-len. 



Of ancient Uriluh art 
A pleasing mmiuincnl, out \at admired 
Than what from Altick or Ktiuican binds 
Arose. Philtpi. 

Tbe deatmciion nf the earth was the moat hhmu- 
mtnenl proof that could have been given to all tbe 
succeeding ages of mankind. Waadmmt, 

With thet] on Raphael's menum^nt 1 mourn. 
Or wait inapuing dreama al Mam's urn. Pipl. 

The polished pillar different sculptures grace, 
A work outlasting nun a nii^jilul brass. U, 

Monvutin, The, of London, a remarkable 
pillar of the Doric order, erected on Fish Street 
Hill,lo commemurale the cause and providential 
cessation of the fire of Loudon. It is 202 feet 
high, that being also the distance of its base fjrom 
the spot where the Grc commet)ced. The pedes-, 
tal is forty feet high, and the plinth Iwenty-ei^t 
feel square ; Ihe shaft of the column is 120 feet 
high: it is hollow, and encloses a staircase of. ^ 
black marble.consisting of 345 steps, by which a 
balcony, within thirty-two feel of the top, is 
reached. The column is surmounted nilh an im 
forty-two feet high, with flames issuing from it. 

On three sides of the pedestal are inscriplioni^ i 
and Ihe fourth is occupied with a piece of sculp- 
ture allegorically representing; the destruction 
and rebuilding of the city. In one compartment 
tbe city appears in fiames — Ihe inhabitants, with 
oulstretched amis, calling for succor — the in- 
signia of (he ci^ lying thrown down aud mutU 
laied — while a female, wearing a civic crown 
and holding a sward, shews that the municipal 
authority was' still maintained. The king, Charlei 
II., occupies a conspicuous situation; he is re- 
presented in a Roman habit, and is trampling 
under bis feet Envy, who seeks to renew tho 
calamity by blowing flames out of liii tnoulh. 
Near the sovereign are three females, represent- 
ing Liberty, Imagination, and Architecture. 
Time is offering consolation lo the diUressed, 
and Providence gives assurance of oeace and 
pleikty. There are also several other bgures, io- 
clutEing Mars and fortitude. The whole was 
executed by that eminent sculptor Caius Gabriel 

The inscrinlions on the pedestal are in Latin; 
one of them details the great calanllty, observing, 
' that to the estates and fortunes of the ciliiena 
it wBS merciless, but to their lives very favorable, 
that il might, in all things, resemble the last cot»- 
flagration of the world.' The second inscription 
records the atilivily with which, under tbe aus- 
pices and direction of Ihe sovereign, the city was 
rebiiill. On the third side of the pedestal the 
names of the chief m^istrates of the city, durini^ 
whose mayoraltieE the monument was erected, 
are inscribed ; and round the base there is an 
inscription attributing the destruction of the city 
to a ' popish diction,' in order to carry on the 
' horrid plot for extirpating the prolestanl rcli- 
gioik and old English liberty, and the introducing 
popery and slavery.' 

This last inscription vias defaced during tbe 
reign nf James II. -, but on his abdication, and iha 
accession of William III., it was very deeply 
re-engraved. It is due to tbe memory of the 
great architect. Sir Christopher Wren, lo stale 
the inscriptions were not suggested by him, hut 
adapted contrary lo his wislics, instead of more 
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elegant and less illiberal conkpctthions which he ' SIm wtt kf fttte^ 

had prepared. ^Joi cnttrng cmi, «r lettng hUoi. 

Aperson is constantly in attendance at (he mo- ^ /■«• *^o>V"l**^.'?P*^"?.*°*^r^* , 

nument to admit visitors, who for a fee may as- ^^oi which the fun» give him g«od. Drydsm. 

cend to the gallery, and two or three instiices «. ^^•'^ ^"^^^ r^ S5^ p--- 

Z_ * J • 1 • L ^u* /L -r* u u Shall set the senseless rabble in an uproar. Ro^ob, 

have occurred in which this facility has been ^^ ^^^ f„^ ^f^ 

used to a faUl purpose. The first was on the j^ suppUant mood (eil prostrate at onr feef. 

26th of June^ 1750, when a man, apparently a Addiam, 

weaver, fell from the top, but whether accident- Mood is the leeular detenninafSon of propositio« 

ally or des^nedly is not known. Of the two re- accordin? to their quantity and quality, i. e. dieir 

maining instances there is, however, no doubt : uniTersa! or particuhu affirmation or negadon. 

on the 7th of July, 1788, John Cradock, a baker, WatuU Lo^. 

atirew himself over the north side of the montf- Aristotle reduced erar loose retsozMrgt to ctttuA 

ment, and fell outside the railing ; and on the rules, and made them con^ade in mood and figuie. 

isth of January, 1810, Mr. Lyon Levy, a dia- ^ ^fl^ft- on Loammg, 

mond merchant, threw himself from the east si^e ^,''^«?*— ^?.^^**^P*^ *'*^'. ^ upwani «ye, 

of the gallery, and fefl against the pedestal ; as JJ« ^J«f ^«^ ^* *^f PJT "f '^''^' 

the height of Uie gallerylom which they preci- ^bat listens starting, lest tbestep too near 

rLl^*^: -^ * • <i« A.^* ;♦ ;- .«..jLfl #w^ Approach intrusive oa that mood of fear. Bwrm, 

pitated themselves is 175 feet, it is scarcely ne- %r,^/^TrrAxr ** j i.t 

^iv to state that they were all killed on the MOOLTAN, or Moultak, a considoible 

gp^^ ' province of Hmdostan, situated between 28^ aid 

^aNZA,atown of Italy in a district of thb J^* o^ N. lat. It is bounded to the norA hy 

name, late part of the duchy of Milan on the ^<^^ •^ Afghaunistan, to the weat \q Babo- 

Lambio, eight miles N. N. E. of MiUn. In this c^»»<^' ^ *^« »<>«?^ by Ajineef and Siiid^ 

town is prwerved the ancient iron crt>wn, with »<* ^ the east by DOiote and Ajroccr. The 

which tie emperora and kings of Italy were yorthern and eastern dietncu of Moo^ aie 

crowned. It w called the iron crowit, though ferule bemg watered by the nversof &e Punjab; 

made of gold, and enriched with jeweb, from an ^^^ »* becomes gradually sandy and bama at it 

iron ring m the inside of it. It tetely adorned app«>aches the desert between Sewee and Bekfacr 

the brows of the Jacobin, RepubKcaii, Consnlaf, ^^ ^^f > ^^ PT^r which dunng the aiuMMr 

imperial, and royal Napoleon Buonaparte. Popa- E^«^^» ^^ pernicious simoon freqoentlj blows, 

latum 18 000 To the west of the river Indus the steruny n- 

M00i>, n! t. ^ Sax. me^; Goth, and Swed. STefses and terminates io a ridge of Uack 

MooD'Y,arfj. imod: Fr. mode; Lat. modus. TT»e province produces fine camels and an 

See Mode. Form of arg«ment; grammatical lentbreedof horses called LackhyTaie^. It 

change or form of a verb j stile of music ; also in^ded about the year 712, by a body of A 

mental temper (i. e. form or outward character "^^^i* ^^ command of Mohamme^^NSOTOi, who 

of the mind) ; dbpositton; state of romd : moody took possesion of the towM, and emveVfed a 

is used both for mental, inteflectual ; and as ^^^^^ of the Afghauns and natrres of Ae Jat 

meaning angry, out of tamper. ^"^e. Early in the eleventh century it was in- 

A J V k 1. ^ J ♦v r«ii vaded by the celebrated Mahmoud of Ghiioe. 

And on bis bare knees adoun they falle, ^_ „ , A. ^ • , ., ,. ._ . ..,u;_* *^ ^u^T? 



And wold have kist bis feet tber as he stoid, ^^' ? long period it continued subject to the 

Tsfl at the last asfaiked was bis imnxf ; ^^.^ of his dynasty, and afi«rwards to thoM of 

For pitee rennith sone in gentil herte. Delhi. , - . . , 

Chaucer. Cmt. Tofet. In the end of the fourteenth ceatiMy the po- 

Tbe trembling ghosts, with sad amazed mood, vince of Mooltan was taken possessto* of by 

Chattering their iron teeth, and staring wide Shaikh Yusuf Coreishy, and remained indepm 

With stonv eyes. Faerie Queene. dent till reconquered by the celebrated Sliie 

That which we move for our better instrncUon's Shah, in the middle of the sixteenth century; it 

sake, tumeth into anger and choler in them ; yet in goon after became subject to the Moguls, upon 

their mood they cast forth somewhat wherewith, un- ^hose decline it fell into the hands of various 

der^n of greater displeasuie, we must rest cod- chiefs. The greater part of it is now subject to 

"sol^ian. in a melancholy mood, walked u'Tnd t f ^^Y IJV'k^'*''' who is obUged to pay rt- 
down in his tent a great part of the night. kZiUm. J^*^ ^^ ^*^f Afghauns, to the Seiks, and to Smde. 
Chide him reverently, The population consists of Afghauns, Jats, and 
When you perceive his blood incline to mirth, other Hindoo Inbes. Its chief towns are Mod- 
Bat being moody, give him line and scope, tan, Behawulpore, Adjodin, Cutch^ and Debal- 
TUl that his passions, like a whale on ground, pore. 

Confoasd themselves with working. Sliaktpeare. Mooltan, the Malli probably of Alexan- 

Eyes unused to the melting mood, der, is the capital of the above province. It 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees was taken by the Arabs in 712 ; and, on account 

Their medicinal gum. Jd. Othello. of the immense plunder found, was named Daral 

WK^' "♦^I* "^^''/^ A Ai i^ T . Zeheb, or house of gold, and Kubbeh al Islam. 

SSSUVctt^to^u^Th^^ IT"- S^ -Pol.^ l^-^^,,It is thus described bylhen 

Few silver drops her vermil cheeks depaint. "^"^^^'./'^ V t^'l^^ ^^ u^ .^u^r"^^"^*"", 

Fairfax. "^"^ ^^^X ^^ Mooltan is about half the sue of 

They move Mansoureh-Buckhur, and is called the Golden- 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood house ; for there is in this city a certain idel, to 

Of (lutes, and soft recorders. which the natives of the country conae oa »re- 

MtUon's Pankiite Loet. ligious pilgrimage every year, and bring great 
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ricbei with them. The larople is situated in the 
middle of Ihe city; and over the centre of the 
temple there is a great cupula or dome. All 
around this building are various homes, iu nhicli 
the servants and a.nendanls of the idol reside. 
The idol is made in the Eorm of a man sitting 
upon a square throne, the hands restiig on ihe 
kne«! (the figure of Boodh). All the riche) 
which are brought to this idol are taken by the 
ameer {Arab governor), who distributes a por- 
tion among the servants of (he temple. When- 
ever the Indians come against Mooltan in a 
hostile manner, the ameer threatens lo destroy 
the idol, which causes ihem lo desist. Hiis 
ameer is a Coreishy Arab, and a descendant of 
Sam, who Grsl couquered Moollnn. He has not 
any power over Mansoureh, but the Khutbeh is 
read in ibe uame of the khatif.' 

In 1010 ihis cLiy fell with Ibe province inio 
the hands of the sultan Mahmoud of Ghiine, and 
its chief, an ATghaun named Daoud Khan, was 
taken prisoner. It was, however, recovered by 
the Afghauns, and again captured by Mahomtned 
Ghory in UTS. From that period it was subject 
lo the kings oC Delhi, liU 139B, when it was 
captured by Timour or Tamerlane. After his 
retreat from Hindostan it became the capital of 
an mdependent dynasty, as we have seen. 

It was visited in 1808 by Mr. Elphinslone, 
who describes it as standing about four miles 
south-east of the Chenab, or Aceiinies Rirer, xnd 
surrounded by a Gine wall forty feel high, and four 
miles in circumference, with towers at regular 
distances. It has a citadel situated on a rising 
ground, and several handsome lombs. Mooltan 
is famous for its silks and carpets, and the coun- 
try immedialely around he found very pleasant 
and well cuUivited. The chief tombs are those of 
two Mahometan saints, naroed Beha ad Deen, the 
splendor of religion, and Rukkun ad Deen, the 
pillar of religion. They have high cupolas orna- 
mented with painted tiles, which give lh«m a 
ma^-nificent appearance ; they are also cxcepd- 
ingly rich, being visited annually by many ihou- 
lands of pilgrims. The town is inhabited both 
by Hindoos and Mahometans, many of whom 
are very eipert im ' ' "" 

E., lat. 30° 35' N. 



The nnm ihiici bright - 'twas inch a night 

wind did gently kits the trees. 
ika uo noiie. S 

.t this I 



WIhu tht. 
And they 

1 tow cam'st thou ta be the : 



Thou haat by noanlighi at her window lung, 
With feigning voice, verses of feigning love ' 

If you will patiently dance in our round. 
And see our mwml^/ii revels, go with us. 
Finch him, and bum him, and tnni tnm sb 
Till candles, snd aurlighl, and nnantliiiit be 
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MOOS. B 
Mook'eted, adi. 



artists. Long. 71° 
Sax. mena, m 



Moon'liout, ». I. k adj. 

MooH'KeD, n. i. 

Moom'shi>i«, b. I. & adj. 

Moon'sbiiit, adj. 

MooK'^mpet, 

Moon'thefoil, s.i. 

Mooh'wout, 

Mooii'r, odj. 
natic ; affected by the mi 
same for the station flo 
The other compounds are explained by the i 
tracts below. 

Their hishop and liis cIbict. hetng departed from 
them by marnkght. to chaiae in Im« room anj other 
biihup, had bees atto^ther iiapoviUe. HnArr. 



Isl. 
Goth. andSwed. 

utond ; Gr. /it^vij. 
The satellite of the 



I'm 

„ .. ._.. .«.g.,., orean'ft n^althv i 

Beneath the eteraal to 

Where their vast coon Ibe n> 

And, undisturbed by monu, in silence sleep. CtaUff, I 

Although it was i foir ■uwuhint aight, the ed«^ 
thought not fit to assault theco. ClarnAn, 

DsmoDiack phreniy , moping melanrholy, 
A n J iHiwHii milt madaess. MiUan'i Piaadai Iioit. 

On the water the iiii»n-6«imi played, and made [fc I 
appear like floating quicksilver. Dryian, 

And now four days the sun had seen our woes, 
Four nights the «ani beheld the incessant flie ; 

It Kcmed US it the stars more sickly rose. 

And (anher from the feverish North retire, Jd. 

Auisted bj a fnend, on>- vunnlea night, 

This Palamon from prison look his aighl. U., 

I, by the mminilitm. lo Uie windaws went : 

And. ere 1 was aware, sighed In myseir. /if. 

Tlie potion works not on tiie part designed, 

Bul turns his brain, and slupitiu bis mind ; 

The soiled mdnn-faJ^gapei. li. Juivmsl. 

Mmm-juk is so called, because the lail-Gn is Bhape4 

like a half-moon, by which, and his odd InisawT 

sha|)e, he is aulficiently distinguished. 

Gttk'i Jlfumrai. 
EncoDnlering fierce 
The Solymean sulian, he o'erlbrew 
His AiDtfnv IrooiA, reluming bravely smeared 
With Paiim blood. yi^ift. 

The Soldao galls the Illyrian coasl ; 



Bulac 



FfHloa. 



poetical monster; 
afalse conception: 
moon-eyed, dim- 
eyed ; purblind : 
mooit-slruck ; lu- 



I flower: moony, lunaled. 



cross shall By. 
^▼hat beckoning ghosE along the ni 
Invites my stepa. and points lo yonitei glade ^ PajH. 

The mannrifM balh a pkin orbiculatwl fruit, j 
shaped like an half-mooa. Milltr. 1 

TheJniwii-iicd hath a rusaceous flower; thepoialal'l 
is divided into ihree parts al the lop. and allnrwanl l 
becoiDei the fmil or berry, in whiili is included one 
flat seed, which is, when ripe, hollowed like the ap- 
pearance of the nmn. Id. 
While thirteen nuwnj saw smoothly run 

The Nen's baige- laden o'lve, 
All these, life's mmbling journey done. 

Have found llieii home — the grave. CWprr. 
Tis sweet to hear 
At midnight on the Uue and in«iilif deep 
The soug and oai of Adria's gondolier. 

By diitanco mellowed, o'er the walers sweep. 
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Moon, Luka, in astronomy, one of the hea- While in her girliah age she kept sheep on the 

venly bodies often ranked among the planets ; moor, it chanced that a London mercnant passing by 

but more properly a satellite, or secondary *aw her, and liked her, begged her of her pow 

planet. As all the other planets move primarily parents, and carried her to his home. Cartw. 

round the sun, so does the moon round the In the great level near Thorny, several oaks and 

earth : her orbit is an ellipsis, in vvrhich she is re- firs have lain there till covered by the inundation of 

tained by the force of gravity ; performing her the fresh and salt waters, and moorish earth exagge- 

revolution round the earth, from change to rated upon them. ^^' 

change, in twenty-nine days, twelve hours, and ^"^ ^^»' "^"V ^"^^ >* ^^"""^^^ ^ """SjJI^^' 

forty-four minutes, and round the sun with it ""'''* 

every year : she goes round her orbit in twenty- la the south part of Staffordshire they go to the 

seven days, seven hours, and forty-three minutes, ^^^ f^' seed com, and they of the north to the 

moving about 2290 miles every hour ; and turns «^"^' «*<^P^ »° ^® moorlands. Id. Husbandry. 

round her axis exactly in the time that she goes J*^® ^^^d stratum is of great rocks of moartUmo 

round the earth, which is the reason of her and sandy earth. W oodtoard on FosmU. 

keeping always the same side towards us ; and ^^ hke a bridge that joins a marish 

that her day and night taken together are as To moorUindsoi a different paroh. SwiJL 

long as our lunar month. See Astronomy, Index. «. i. u j -^ the mnorufc fens 

Among the ancients, the moon was an object ^ighs the sad gemus of the commg stonn. 

""^ ^"T^ 't^'^'^:x. ^y ^^ ?^^u ^''^ '^^ "^^^ "'''"' Farewell old Coila's hill, and dales, 

regarded than the sun, and thev were more m- ^^^ heathy moon and winding valea. E^. 

chned to worship her as a deity. The new ^t ♦!• • j j i u * • 

a . y^ e .1 iA ^iow westlin winds, and slauehtermsr euns, 

moons, or first days of evei^r month, were kept ^^ng autumn's pleasant wlather f 

as festivals among them, which were celebrated ^^ J^^^^ ^np, on whirring win«i, 

with sound of trumpeU, entertainments, and sa- Amang the blooming heather. Id. 

crifice. SeeNumb.xxviii.il; x. 16; 1 Sam. .. t. i j o ▼ 

XX. 5-18. People were not obliged on these ^T' "' '• I^\- ^l^ Span, fnaro ; Lat. hmh 

days to rest. The feaste of new moons were the ^' A^^^"" ' ^ l^^.f^L v ^ 

miiiature representation of the feast of trumpets, tin 11 ifTJ^Io^^ ^f/. ^K? ^Z T 't"" Si 

which was held on the first of the month T^ri, jjf "P °^ '^^ ^'^ * ^"^ ' ***" "^ »IlS^ 

which was the beginning of the civil year The j^ocIr, v. a. & t;. n. Fr. morer. Tofesteo 

Jews, not bemg acquainted with the physical -,„ anchor or otherwise ; to be so fastened or 

causes of eclipses, looked upon them, whether of made stationary. 

sun or moon, as signs of the divine displeasure. Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 

The Grecians looked upon the moon as favor- Dashed on the shallows of the moving sand, 

able to marriage ; ana the full moons or the And in mid ocean left them moored at hand, 

times of conjunction of the sun or moon, were Drydetu 

held the most lucky seasons for celebrating mar- ^Eneas gained Cajeta's bay : 

riages ; because they imagined the moon, to have At length on oozy ground his gallies moor, 

great influence over generation. The full moon Tbeir heads are tum^ to sea, their sterns to shore, 

was held favorable for any undertaking by the Id. 

Spartans ; and no motives could induce them to ^y vessel, driven by a strong gust of wind, 

enter upon an expedition, march an army, or at- Moored in a Chian creek. AddUon*M Ovid. 

tack an enemy, tul the full of the moon. The He visited the top of Taurus and the fiunoos 

moon was supposed both by Greeks and Romans Ararat, where Noah's ark first moored. 

to preside over child-birth. The patricians at Arbuthnot and Pope*t Mart, Serib. 

Rome wore a crescent on their shoes, to distin- Moor (Sir Karel), or Sir Charles, de, a poin- 

guish them from the other orders of men. This l^f of portraits, history, and conversations, boni 

crescent was called Lanula. Some say it was of at Leyden in 1656 ; and a disciple of Geiard 

ivory, others that it vms worked upon the shoe, Douw, with whom he continued for aconsider»- 

others that it was only a particular kind of hie time. He afterwards studied auccessirelf 

fibula orJ)uckle. under Abraham Vanden Tempel, Francis MieriSi 

Sax. more; Teut. mor ; and Godfrey Schalc%.en. He painted the nor- 

Goth, moor, nuar; Belgic, traits of prince Eugene and the duke of Mailbo- 

moer. Marsh-land ; fen ; rough on horseback ; a picture for which he was 



MOOR, n. t. 

Moor'cock, 

Moor'hen, 



Moor'ish, a4^'. Vdark boggy earth or soil: created a knight of the Roman empire. He 



Moor'land, n .$ 
Moor'stonk, 



moor-cock and hen are fen- likewise painted the portrait of Peter the Great 

birds well known : moor- of Muscovy ; and an extraordinary number of 

Moor'y, adj. J stone, a species of granite : other portraits, for which he received great prices, 

moory, marshy ; watery ; applied to soils. He died in 1738. 

Let the marsh of Elsham Bruges tell; Moor, a town of South-West Hungary, unfop- 

What colour were their waters that same day, tunately subject to earthquakes ; in January and 

And all the mow 'twixt Elversham and Dell. February 1810 a repetition of shocks threw down 

Spemer. towers, dried up the wells, opening new springs, 

Water-fowls, as seagulls and moorhens, when they ^^^ producing fissures in the earth, which, though 

flock and fly together from the sea towards the ^^t a foot in width, extended to the length of 

shores, foresbew rain and wind. Bacon. sixty and even 100 iatlioms. Inhabitants 2500. 

The dust the fields and pastures covers, Fifteen miles N. N. W. of Stuhl-Weissemberg. 

As when thick mists arise from moory vales. Moor Laj^d, or moory sojl, in agriculture, is 

Fairfax. a black, light, and soft earth, very loose, without 
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anj admixture of itonet, and with >ery little 
clay or sand. The upperoMMl sUntum of tbe 
fen lands is uniikllj of this earth, and it com- 
monly constitutes a modeialelj thick or deep 
bed. Intenniied with water it caonot easily be 
worked up into a pasle ; aa<l, when with lubor 
wurknl up into somewhat of a firm mass, its 
surface appears spongy and porous; and, as 
soon 39 dry, il easily moulders nvtay to poiitder. 
It is usually soft to (be louch, unless it be 
worked very closely beiireen the fingers; then it 
■hows a mixture of H small quantity of sand, 
both lo the touch and id *ihe eye. It seems 
indeed to consist almost entirely of pure vege- 
table matter; and this, lying in such plenty on 
the surface of the fen-laods, is the cause of iheir 
bein^ so very fertile. The great disadvanl^e of 
(he places which have this soil is Iheir being 
liable lo be glutted with wel. To remedy the 
inconveniences (hence* arising, the farmers who 
rent these lands bum (be soil a( proper seasons. 
It bum! very freely and easily, the surface 
readdy catching flame ; and a substance some- 
what bituminous, usuully contained among the 
soil, assists the burning. 

MOORE (John), M. D., aulhor of Travels 
through France and Italy, of Zelucco, a novel, 
&c. The style of his travels is a model of ease 
and perspicuity; and in (he construction of Ze- 
lucco, there are a slren^h, ori^inalily, and true 
coloting, which will render it a tasting inonunien( 
of uaiional genius. He died at his house a( 
Richmond, February 30th, 180S. His pnvate 
characleras a man was as good as his public one 
as an aulhor was grea(. liii eaily and liberal pa- 
tronage of Bums affords i specimen of his sensi- 
bility as well ax of his taste. 

MooRi: (lieutenant-general Sir John], eldest 
son of llie preceding, was bom at Glasgow 13th 
of November 1761. A( (he age of fifteen he en- 
tered (lie army as an ensign of the fifty-first regi- 
meDt,andin 1790 wasmsile a lieutenant-colonel. 
He afterwards served in Corsica, whete he was 
wounded. He accompanied Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie in 1796 to the West Indies, as brigadier 
general, and, having assisted in the capture, was 
appoin(ed governor of St. Lucia. The following 
year he was employed in Ireland, where he was 
promoted to (he rank of major-general. In 1799 
he went to Holland, where be was severely 
wounded ; and was subseauently engaged and 
again wounded in the expedition to E^ypl- He 
was made a knight of the Bath, after his relum 
to England; and in 180B commanded a body of 
troops ten( to the assitlance of (he adventu- 
rous Guslavus IV. of Sweden, bu( he became 
involved in a dispute with thai prince, who 

E laced him under arrest, from which, however, 
e extricated himielf and returned home. In 
October this year he landed in Spain, at the head 
of an English army ; but af^er advancing some 
distance, and meeting with little support from the 
Spaniards, he felt obliged to retreat before a su- 
perior body of the French to Cotonna, where 
was fought the celebrated battle of that name 
(see CoauNH*), on the 16lh of January 1809, 
when (he general was killed by a cannon-ball, 
■nd in(en'edon (he field of battle. 

MOORING.tbe act of confining and securing 
Vol. XV. 
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a ship in a particular station, by ehains or 1 
cables, which are either fastened (o (he adjacent 1 
shor«, or to anchors in the bottom. A ship mar 
be either moored by the head, or by the head 
and stern : i. e. she may be secured by anchors 
before her, wiihoul any behind ; or she may liavi 
anchors out, both before and behind her; or her 
cables may be attached to posts, rings, or moor- 
ings, which answer the same purpose. When k 
ship is mooted by the head with her own an- 
chors, they are disposed according to the circuTQ- 
Elance of the place where she lies, and (he time 
she is to continue (herein. Thus, wherever > 
tide ebbs and flows, it is usual to carry one an- 
chor out towards the flood, and another toward* 
the ebb, particularly where (here is little roam to 
range about ; and the anchors are laid in (he same 
manner, if the vessel is moored head and slem iu 
the aame place. The situation of (he anchors, JB 
a road or bay, is usually opposed to the reigning 
winds, or those which are most dangerous; so 
thai the ship ndes (lierein witli (he eflbn of bo(k 
her cables. Thus, if she rides in a bay, or road, 
which is exposed lo a tior(h wind and heavy 
sea from the same quarter, (he anchors passing 
from the opposite bows ought to lie east and west 
from each other; hence both the cables will re- 
tain the ship in her station with equal eflbit 
against the action of the wind and sea, 

MOORINGS, in sea language, are usually an 
assemblage of anchors, chains, and bridles, laid 
athwart the bottom of a river or haven, lo ride 
the shipping contained therein. The anchon 
employed on this occasion have rarely more than 
one fluke, which is sunk m (he water near low- 
water mark. Two anchors being fixed in (hit 
msnner, in the opposite side of the river, are fliTw 
nished with a chain extending across from one to 
the other. In the middle of the chain is a lar^ 
square link, whose lower end terminales in a 
swivel, which turns round in the chain as about 
an aiis, whenever (lie ship veers about with the 
change of the tide. To this swivel-link are at- 
tached the bridles, which are short pieces of 
cable, well served, whose upper ends are drawn 
into the ship at the mooring ports, and aftei^ 
wards ^stened to the masts or cable-bolls. A 
great number of moorings of this sort xre fixed 
in Ihe harbours adjacent to the king's dock.-yards, 
as Deptford, Chatham, Forlimouth, Plymouth, 

MOORLANDS, a trad so called in the north 
part of StaObrdshire, where (he land rises gra- 
dually into small hills, which run through tbt 
nidst of England in one continued ridge, rising 
higher and higher to Scotland, and sending fonh 
many rivers. The soil here is so foul and cold 
(hal (he snows liealmos( all ihe year on (he topi 
of the hills; and il is withal very rugged and 
barren : it, however, yields plenty of coll, lead, 
copper, rance-marble, and mill-stones; and some 
of uie limestone hills bear a sweet though short 
grass, very grateful (o the oxen, of which there 
is a very eood breed. 

MOORS. See Moaocco, 

MooKS, in ttie Isle of Man, thos« who mm- 
mon the courts for the several sheadings; sueht* 
the lords bailiffs. The oSceis similar (o that of 
bailiU of the hundred. 
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MOORSHUDABAD, a city of Bengal, and Even in a dream, w«ra we dirided from them, 

the capital of that province during atxrat half the And were brought wMpinf hither. li. 

rtghtcenth century. It was originaUy called J<»»J^ » not moped with a dialiacUve jsnef. er aa 

Mukhioosabad. Mtonishing fear ; but, in the height of his msbmi. 

Including Cossimbazar this place extends '^^^ ^^J ^°*« mejsengeis to Huldah the pre- 

eight miles along the eastern *bank of the ^^^* ^ •^'^ °^ ^ ^"*' ^" ^mS^ 

Bhaginitty River, about 129 miles above Cal- i^^^^^^ stone, and ulcer, cholick pan^, ' 

cutta. The houses have seldom above one story, Demoniack fienzy, moping melancholyT^ 

and tiled roofs ; the streets are narrow and dirty ; And moon-struck madness, 

but the nabob's palace, which has been lately Milton's Paradim LmL 

rebuilt, and the imambury and mosques are in They say there are charms in herbs, said he, aad 

good condition. It is also the residence of the so he threw a handful of grass ; which was so ri- 

British civil establishment, and a judicial court of diculous, that the young thief took the old maa ts 

circuit. It was plundered by the Mahrattas in ^ moped, L'Ettrmm. 

1742, but still carries on a considerable trade in ^Severity breaks the mind : and, then in the pUoi 

silk, raw and manufactured ; and, notwithstand- °^ ^"^'^ ^"""^^ ^^°'^' ^^^ ^^"^ ' low-s^ 

ing the river is nearly dry during six months, "^^^busy craftsmen and overlaboured hind 

Ae suiTOundmg distnct is very fertile. During p ^ the travel of the day in sleep ; 

the ramy season it is subiect to mundaUon, Cail only wakes, and moping pensiveness : 

wnich has frequently rendered the city un- With meagre discontented looks they sit, 

healthy. And watch the wasting of the midnight taper. 

MOOSSO, a town of Southern Africa, to the Bom, 

north of Leetakoo, and capital of a tribe called I'm grown a mere moput ; no companr comes 

the Murahlongs. It is said to be much larger But a rabble of tenanU. Sioijt't Aiactliamm 

than Leetakoo, and to contain from 10,000 to MOPPET, n. «. 7 From mop. , A puppet 

12,000 inhabitants. Mop'sey. Jmade of rags; a doU; t 

MOOT, V, a, & adj, Lat. motran ; Goth, mo- little girl, 

to, motgian, to encounter. To dispute ; plead : Our sovereign lady : made for a qneen 1 

hence to state a point of law by way of exercise, With a globe in one hand, and a sceptie in tb 

as was commonly done in the inns of court : a other 1 

moot case or point is a point or case unsettled A veiy pretty moppet! Dryden'e Spameh Fn/er, 

and disputable. MOPSUS, in fabulous history, a cel^xattd 

In this mooteaee your judgment to refuse, prophet, son of Apollo, by Manto, the daughtv 

Is present death. Dryden s Juven^. ^^ f iresias, who flourished about the time of the 

Would you not think hmi cracked, who would re- j^- ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

quire another to make an argument on a moot poUu, »uj juj iatuti- i T^5 

who undemtands nothing of%ur laws 1 "^ ^^« f^^' ^^ Y^ *^ ""^^^ *' ^***^ celebiileJ 

Locke an Education. ^0' J^^ true and decisive answers which it gate. 

Let us drop both our pretences; for I believe it is Mopsus, the son of Ampyx and Chloris, bon 

a moot point, whether I am more likely to make a at Titaressa in Thessaly. He was the prophet 

master Bull, or you a roaster Stnitt. and soothsayer of the Argonauts, and died at hii 

Arbuthnofs Hittory rf John BuU. return from Colchis, by the bite of a serprat ia 

MOP, n.s. kv.a, Wei. moppa; Lat. mamHL Libya. Jason erected a monument tohimondtt 

A flocky household utensil, used with a long sea-shore, where afterwards Africanos buiH a 

handle : to mop is to take up or clean with a- temple where he gave oracles. He has oAea 

mop. ^en confounded with the son of Manto, as their 

Such is that sprinkling which some careless quean professions and their names were the saine^ 

Flirts on jou from her mop, but not so clean. MOQU£BAH, a province and town of Pen* 

You 6y, invoke the gods ; then turning, stop sixteen leagues from the Pacific Ocean. Tht 

To rail ; she singing, still whirls on her mop. province though cold, is fertile in wine, bmidy. 

Swift, and olives. It is forty-two leagues lone. TIm 

Mop, v. n. Either from Mock, as Dr. John- town is situated at the foot of the Cordilleia ia 

son conjectures : or Mouth, which See. To a pleasant valley, and has a good church aid 

make wry mouths in contempt. several convents. It suffered severely by aa 

«rM??** J**® tripping <>» !»»* toe earthquake in 1715. Population 6000 : seventy 

Will be here with mop and mo^ ^^^^^ g^^^h ^f Arequipa. 

T?im fi^nH. h.v-. Wn in Tnm ^"^"^'.f MORADABAD, a considerable town of Hin- 

jire nends nave been in poor iom at once; oi j . • *.u • * tn iu« j j. ^ -.^ * 

lust, as Obdicut ; Hobbididerprince of dumbn^ui; ^^^? »° ?«. P~T?"^«/,^ ^5**^>' *"^ distort of 

Mahu, of stealing ; Mohu, of murder ; and Flibber- Bareily. It is dehghtfully situated on the Raai- 

tigibbet, of mopping and mowing, who since pos- g^ng* River, and the houses are generally boilt 

sesses chamber-maids. Id. of stone or brick, two or three stories hin. It 

An ass fell a mopping and braying at a lion. formerly was the residence of one of the Rohilla 

VE$i,ange. chiefs, and had a mint.. It is now the station of 

MOPE, V. n. hv.a.-i Barb. I^t. moput, of the British civil establishments. Long. 7«* 45' 

Mopus, 71. t. 5 myops. To be stupid ; E> ^at. 28° 52' N. 

inactive ; drowsy : to make stupid or spirit- MORiElA, in botany, a genus of the monogy- 

less. nia order and triandria class of plants, natural 

What a wretched and peevish fellow is this king order sixth, ensatae : coa. hexapetalens ; the 

of England, to mope with his fat-brained followers. three interior petals patent, the rest like those of 

Shakspeare. the iris. 
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MORAJ, the name gireii al Olahetle 
burying-grounds, which were also places of wor- 
ship, and consisted of a pili 

pjTamidically upon an oblong base or square 
267 feel long and eighty-seven wide. On each 
aide was a fliglit of steps ; those al llie sides 
being broader than those at the ends; so that it 
lerminBled not in a square of Ihe same figure 
with the base, but in a ridge like- the roof of a 
house. There were eleren of these steps to one 
of these morsii, each four feel hish, so that the 
height of the pile was forty-four feet ; each step 
was formed ol one course of white coral stone, 
neatly squared and polished; the rest of the 
mass (for there was no hollow within) consisted 
of round pebbles. The foundation was of rock 
stones, also squared. In the middle of llie top 
blood an image of a bird carved in wood, and 
near it the broken one of a lish carved ia slooe. 
The whole of this pyramid made part of one 
tide of a spacious area or squire 360 feel by 
354, walled in with stone, and paved with flat 
stones in its whole extent. About 100 yards to 
■he west of this building vias another paved area 
or court, in which were several small stages raised 
on wooden pillars about seven feet high, called 
by the Indians ewattas, and seem to be a kind 
of altars, as upon these were placed provi"~- 
of all kinds, as oflerings to their gods. On 
of them were seen whole hogs, and on others 
the skulls of above fifW, besides the skulls of 
many dogs. The male deities (for they had ihem 
of both sexes) were worshipped by the men, and 
the female by the women ; and each had morals, 
to which the oihet sex was not admitted. 

MOK'AL, adj., n. ». & v. n.N Fr. taorale j 
Mor'ilist, H.I. I Lal.nior'afif. Re- 

Moe*l'iiy, llating to duty, 

Mor'alizi, v. a- U. t>. n. Tor to the praclin 
MoB'tLLT, ofh), I of man in regard 

Mor'ais, n. ». •'to virtue or vice , 

; popular; 
such Mis generally admitted, as in the phrase 'a 
moral certainty :' a moral is a doctrine or gene- 
ral duty inculcated in a fable; and the word is 
used by Prior, after ihe French, for moraliiy : lo 
moral, hr Shakspeare for (o mocaliie : a mocalist 
IS a teacher of haman duties: morality, ethics; 
the science of morals or Moril Pkii.osoi'ht, 
see the article: lo moralize, to explain or apply 
in a moral sense ; lo speak or wnie on moral 
subjects: morally, ethically ; virtuously; popu- 
larly, or as generally understood : morals, used 
only in the plural in this sense ; behaviour in 
respect to others ; practice in regard lo vice or 

Fierce wimaand faithful loves shall imrniiu my 

song. Fatt'u Qatene. 

Keep 11 the least mlhin llie compass of nuiral 
aclioDS. which have in them vice or virtua. 

Hoelier. 

In npnil actions divine law helpeth eiceedingly 

the law of reason to guid* life, bat in superaaLural 

il alone guideth. Id. 

Frartre tpteads his bannera in our noiielids land, 




slain. 

The metai is Ihe Arst business of the poet, at beiw 
the gioundwark of his inBlruction ; this being farmed, 
he contrivei such a design or fable as mgy be moM 
suitaljle to thefnorul. li. Du/Vnnni/. 

To take away rewards and punishmeou it only 

imself long upon his gaaid. 
This fable is mtraliitd in a 

Because this, of the two brothers kilting each 
other, is an action nrTn/Jv unnatural ; therefore, by 
way of preparation, Ihe Iragedy would ha™ begun 
wiih heaven and earth in disorder, SDmelhing physi- 
cally unniluial. Rymer. 

Wchave (ound.T^-'- - ■ - - - - 



i, they fiy to several stall, 
, pitiful objeclians and cavils, Soullt. > 

The mrroliiji of an action is founded in the fret 



,ot perform i 

By good, good flioml/y so _..... 

light chiefiy to beundtrtlood ; and that the good of 
roGt or pleasure, the bunum ulile or jucundum, 
hardly coeie into any account here. Soutk. 

" ~ I their Hwni^ as vice could m 

Kiliciious lo have their children 
obcrly, virtuously, and piously brought up. 
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tott be the work of reason, which would certainly writing of ancient tages, falls veiy short of that de- 

be the work of time. Addison, liverea in the gospel. id. MuceUmmg, 

Their moral and oeconomy, I found a moral first, and then studied for a UbUt, 

Most perfectly they made agree. Prior, but could do nothing that pleased me. Xi. 

High as their trumpets tune his lyre he strung, A moral universality, is when the predicate agrsei 

And with his prince's arms he moralized his song. to the greatest part ot the particulars which are cqd- 

Id. tained under the universal subject. Watiu 

The concurring accounts of many such witnesses A necessity of sinning is as impossible in morolitjf, 
render it morally, or, as we might speak, absolutely as any the greatest difficulty can be in nature, 
impossible that these things should be false. Bdctr on Learning. 

Atterbury't Sermont, There is nothing that God has judged good for la 

Learn then what moral* criticks ought to show : that he has not given us the means to accomplish 
"Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join ; both in the natural and moral world. Burke, 

In all you speak, let truth and candour shine. From heaven, he cried, descends the wufnl plan ; 

Pope. And gives society to savage man. l>arwin. 

All nations have agreed in the necessity of a strict Every one must see and feel, that bad thooghti 
education, which consisted in the observance of moral quickly ripen into bad actions ; and that if the lauer 
dnties. Swift, only are forbidden, and the former left free, all me- 

The system of morality, to be gathered out of the rality will soon be at an end. Perttm* 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Moral Philosophy. ^ Ethics/ says Mr. More of these definitions have been proposed 
Locke, 'is the seeking out those rules and mea- which, as Dr. Paley says concerning the distinc- 
sures of human actions which lead to happiness, tions of virtue, it is not worth while to set down, 
•od the means to practise them. The end of this We will merely add, as a kind of curiosity, the 
is not bare speculation and the knowledge of correction of the doctor's definition attempted 
truth; but right, and a conduct suitable to by the Unitarian triumviri the Rer. W. Snep- 
it.' * Moral philosophy,' says Dr. Hutcheson, herd, the Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rev. Laot 
'which is the art of regulating the whole of life, Carpenter, LL. D., in their Systematic Edoca- 
must have in view the noblest end ; since it tion. ' Precision of language and correctness of 
undertakes, as far as human reason can go, to thought,' they inform us, ' are so dependent upon 
lead us into that course of life which is most ac- one another, that it may be worth while to point 
cording to the intention of nature, and most out a singular error into which that eminently 
happy : to which end whatever we can obtain by useful writer Dr. Paley has fallen in his very 
other arts should be subservient. And since all first sentence. 'Moral philosophy, morality, 
philosophers, even of the most opposite schemes, ethics, casuistry, natural law,' he says, ' mean all 
agree, in words at least, that happiness either the same thing, namely, that science which 
consists in virtue and virt^pus offices, or is to be teaches men their duty, and the reasons of it :' 
obtained and secured by them, the chief points but he is undoubtedly wrong ; moral philosophy 
to be enquired into in morals must be, what course is the science of morals: it investigates the 
of life is according to the intention of nature ? grounds and reasons of duty : it traces that qm- 
wherein consists happiness? and what is virtue?' lity of actions and dispositions which renaers 
'Moral philosophy (Encyclopaedia Britannica) is them obligatory upon a reasonable being like 
the science of manners or duty ; in other words, it man : it shows what classes of actions and dis- 
is the knowledge of our duty and felicity, or the positions possess this quality : it ascertains by 
art of being virtuous and happy. It is denomi- this means the best rule of life : and it lays 
nated an art, as it contains a system of rules for down those principles by the aid of which the 
becoming virtuous and happy. It is likewise rule of life may be most successfully applied, 
called a science, as it deduces those niles from The terms ethics and morals, though correctly 
the principles and connexions of our nature, and applied to the science, are ;nore appropriate to 
proves that the observance of them is productive the art of morality (understanding by the word 
of our happiness. It is an art and a science of art, as opposed to science, a system of rules for 
the highest dignity, importance, and use. Its the proper attainment of any end) ; and in this 
object is roan's duty, or his conduct in the sense the terms are not strictly applicable to in- 
several moral capacities and connexions which vestigatioos respecting the grounds and reasons 
be sustains. Its office is to direct that conduct ; of duty. Nevertheless the art of morals can 
to show whence our obligations arise, and where scarcely fail to include some reasoning respecting 
they terminate. Its use, or end, is the attainment its foundation and principles, just as the science 
of happiness ; and the means it employs are rules of morals can scarcely fieul to include, in some 
for the right conduct of our moral powers.' 'Moral measure, the preceptive part. Morality com- 
philosophy, morality, ethics, casuistry, natural monly refers to the quality of an action or dis- 
taw,' says the plain practical Paley, ' mean all position which makes it the subject of reward or 
the same thing, namely, that science which punishment; but it is also used (as when we 
teaches men their duty and the reasons of it.' speak of a system of morality) in reference to the 
'The science of ethics,' says Dr. Brown (lecture art of morals. Casuistry has for its sole object 
LXXIIL), < has relation to our afiections of mind, the difficulties of duty, and classes sometimes 
not simply as phenomena, but as viEtuous or vi- with the science, and sometimes with the art of 
clous, right or wrong.' morals. It often requires subtle investigations. 
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■lid Dies ind reHned disliDCtions i anil, when it 
is not regulated by an invariable attention lo l\\e 
Inland principles of morality, it often leads lo 
great iniricac; and perplexity. Such discuision; 
hyif indeed not unfiequently led, through tbe 
twpliislry of canity or self-jiutiUcation, lo 
opinions nhich confound all moral distinctions. 
'Irie moral reasoner must have some fixed points 
of duty, aad when he has seen that these liave 
a solid foundation in the nature of the human 
mind, and the circumstances of man, he ought 
□n no account to give them up. If any opinions 
are in clear opposition to them, the principles on 
which thote opinions are foanded should be re- 
garded as absurd, if not practically dangerous. 

'The term natural law denotes that system of 
duty nhich is derired from considerations inde- 
pendent, or supposed to be independent, of di- 
vine revelation, or the law of Uod.' 

We hope the reader can make something out 
of all this elaborate correction of Paley's singular 
error, by critics of ettmordinary precision of 
language and correctness of thought. If however 
be be disposed with us to prefer the error to the 
correction, perhaps he will consent to the follow- 
ing slight modification of Paley'i 



natural 

mean mticb the same thing, and relate to the 
duty of men and the reasons of il. This is at 
least better than unmeaning petty refinements, 
deitiiute of even the semblance of logical and 
moral analysis. We must not however tarry 
longer at the threshold, but proceed to the object 
proposed, which is not to compile or construct a 
system of moral philosophy, but to give a view 
of the systems which have been attempted. Of 
course we can advert only lo the more eminent 
treatises nnd theories of morals : and here the 
ancient moral philosophers claim some attention, 
but we will dispose of ihem as quickly as possi- 
ble, that we may reserve more space for those of 
niodern limn. 

Socrates is universally regarded as the father of 
moral philosophy ; and, as some one remarks, he 
is decidedly the hero of all the Ciceros and de- 
claimers upon morality ; yet, alter all that has 
been raid and sung to his memory, we may, in 
allusion lo hit own modest confession of igno- 
rance, truly profeu to know only this— that we 
know almost nothing about him, and still less 
about his moral philosophy. We are told that, 
observing with regret how much the opinions of 
Ibe Athenian youth were misled by philosophers 
who speoi all their time in reiiaed speculations 
concerning nature and the ongin of things, and 
by sophists who taught in their schools the arts 
of btse eloquence and deceitful reasoning, he 
formed the wise aad generous design of institut- 
ing a new and more useful method of instruction, 
and assumed the character of a moral philoso- 

Eher: that he estimated the value of knowledge 
y its utility, and recommended the study of 
gtomelry, aslronomy,and other 
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niah them with useful moral instruction. All this 
was »ery good and laudable ; and Cicero awards 
the praise to Socrates of being the first who 
called down philosophy from heaven to earth, 
and i iiiroduced her into the public walks and do- 
maitic retirements of men, that she might instruct 
tliem concerning life and manners. 

The system of morality which Socrates rnade 
it the business of his life to teach is said to 
have been raised. on the firm basis of religion. 
But what that firm basis of religion was, it is 
difficult, or rather impossible, to ascertain, 
amidst the obscure, doubtful, and conflicltng 
statements respecting it which have come down 
to out times. 

Tlie first principles of virtuous conduct ar^ 
according to Socrates, common lo all mankind, 
and therefore laws of God, which cannot be vio- 
lated with impunity. ' It is frequently possible 
(Memorabilia of Socrates by Xenophon) for men 
to screen themselves from the penalty of human 
laws ; but no man can be unjust or ungrateful 
without suffering for his crime: hence I conclude 
that these laws must have proceeded from a more 
excellent legislator than man.' 

It is probable that the moral theory of Socra* 
tes was much the same as that of Shaflesbury 
and llutcheson, and that the opinions which he 
uttered in his discourses were variously modi- 
fied and worked up into tho^e fine sentiment! 
about virtue which were flourished in the 
speeches and writings of subsequent moralisUi 
and particularly the stoics. 

If we can glean little satisfactory information 
from the literary remains of antiquity respecting 
Socrates, we are equally unsuccessful as to the 
moral pliilosophy of his illustrious pupil Plato, 
who, if he received any sound principles from 
his moral master, took good care lo conceal then 
from the perceplion of the profane vulgar. The 
most notable particulars of his moral doctrine are 
such as the following: — Our highest happjneti 
consists in the knowledge and contemplation of 
the first good, which is mind or God. All those 
things which are called good by men are in 
reality such only so far as they are derived from 
the first and highest good. The only power in 
human nature which can acquire a resemblance 
to the supreme God is reason. Tlie initidi of 
philosophers are fraught with valuable treasures ; 
and, after the death of the body, they shall be - 
admitted to divine enteilainments ; so that 
whilst, with the gods, employed in surveying the 
fields of truth, they will look down with e-~ 
tempt upon the folly of those who are cooler 
with earthly shadows. Goodness and beauty 
consist in the knowledge of the first good and the 
first fair. That only which is becoming is good i 
therefore virtue is to be pursued for its own 
sake ; and, because it i? a divine attainment, it 
cannot he taught, but is the gift of God. He 
alone who has attained the knowledge of the firct 
good ia happy. The end of tliis knowledge is to 
render men as like to God us the condition of 
human nature will permit. This likeness consists 
in prudence, justice, sanctity, leiaperance. In 
order to attain this state it ts necessary lo be con- 
vinced that the body is a, prison, from which ihe 
soul must be releassd before it can arriv* al Ihe 
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knowledge of those things which are real and impudence and bashftilness Justice incladei 
immutable. Virtue is the most perfect habit of the observance of the laws for the presermtioo 
mind which adorns the man, and renders him of society, and the discharge of obligations and 
firm, resolute, and consistent, in action and debts between equals. Equity corrects the rigor 
speech, in solitude and society. The virtues are of laws, or supplies their defect. Friendship is 
so nearly allied that they cannot be separated ; nearly allied to virtue ; it consists in perfect af> 
they are perfect, and therefore neither capable of fection towards an equal. Friendships are formed 
increase nor of diminution. The passions are for the sake of pleasure, convenience, or virtoe. 
motions of the soul excited by some apparent Friendship is cherished by mutual acts of gene- 
good or evil : they originate in the irrational rosily ; it is begun in kindness, and presored 
parts of the soul, and must be regulated and by concord : its end is the pleasant enjoyment of 
subdued by reason. This is perhaps sufficient as life. Pleasures are essentially different in kind, 
a specimen of the wisdom and philosophy of Disgraceful pleasures are unworthy of the name. 
Plato. Those who wish for more may consult The purest and noblest pleasure is that which a 
his writings, Brucker's Historia Critica Philoso- good man derives from virtuous action^. Hap- 
phis, or its abridgment by Enfield. piness, which consists in a conduct conformable 

AAer Plato some notice is due to his disciple to virtue, is either contemplative or active. Coo- 
Aristotle, who was not so mystical, and more templative happiness, which consists in the pur- 
acute and subtle, as well as more profound and suit of knowleidge and wisdom, is superior to 
comprehensive than his master. It is very dif- active happiness, because the understanding is tibt 
ficult, however, to extract any thing definite, higher part of human nature, and the objects od 
intelligible, or useful, from his writing^. The which it is employed are of the noblest Jdod. 
following is a brief enumeration of his m9re re- The happiness which arises from external posies- 
markable notions about morals : — Felicity con- sions is inferior to that which arises from Tirtnoos 
sists neither in the pleasures of the body, nor in actions ; but both are necessary to produce per- 
riches, nor in civil nonor, poweri or rank, nor in feet felicity. This may serve as a specimen of 
the contemplation of truth, but in the virtuous the moral philosophy which is to be found is 
exercise of the mind. A virtuous life is in itself Aristotle's book of Ethics, in his Greater Monb, 
a source of delight; external good, such as and his jdiscourse on the Virtues. The remarks (fer 
friends, riches, power, beauty, and the like, are they cannot be called principles or reasonings^ 
instruments or means by which illustrious deeds are miserably poor philosopnically considered; 
may be performed. Virtue is either theoretical, yet they have sufficient semblance of truth and 
or practical : theoretical virtue consists in the excellence to catch even aged boys ; and the 
due exercise of the understanding ; practical, in reader must be able to recognise them as familiar 
the pursuit of what is right and good. Practical acquaintances; for they have been much had- 
virtue is acquired by habit and exercise. neyed. Virtue, as consisting in the golden mean 

Virtue, as &r as it respects ourselves, and the between two extremes, has had many admiras, 

government of the passions, consists in preserv- and has been presented under reiy many forms 

ing that mean in all things which reason and and aspects. All the world has hearci of the 

prudence prescribe ; it is the middle path between sapience of Socrates, and without all controvert 

two extremes, one of which is vicious through he must have possessed much more moral wisdoB 

excess, the other through defect. Virtue is a than Plato or Aristotle, both of whom, like some 

spontaneous act, the effect of design and volition, modern moral philosophers, were much fondercf 

It is completed by nature, habit, and reason, metaphysics than of ethics ; and, like these too^ 

The first virtue is fortitude, which is the mean they were very apt to get beyond their depdi. 

between timidity and rash confidence. Tempe- As a sort of middle link, between the monl 

ranee is the mean between the excessive pursuit philosophy of .Socrates and that of the Stoics, 

and the neglect of pleasure. Liberality is the some notice may be taken of the doctrine of the 

mean between prodigality and avarice. Magui- Cynics, so designated, it would seem, from tfie 

ficence preserves a due decorum in great ex- snarling severity of their temper^ in which they 

penses, and is themean between haughty grandeur gloried as the point of honor, or distingnishing 

and low parsimony. Magnanimity respects the peculiarity of their sect ^et there were some 

love of applause, and the judgment a man forms good points about them, and their moral maxias 

of his own merit ; and holds the middle place and wise saws will bear an advantageous coof- 

between meanness of spirit and pride. Mode- parison with Uiose of any of the ancient s^ses. 

ration respects distinction in rank, and is the * Virtue,' say they, 'alone is a sufficient fbon- 

mean between ambition and the contempt of dation for a happy life. Virtue consists not in 

greatness. Gentleness is the due government of a vain ostentation of learning, or an idle display 

the irascible passions, and observes a proper of words, but in a steady course of right conauct 

medium between anger and insensibility. Af- Wisdom and virtue are the same: a wise man 

fability respects the desire of pleasing in the will always be contented with his condition, and 

ordinary occurrences of life, and pursues the will live rather according to the precepts of vir- 

middle path between moroseness and servility, tue, than according to the laws or customs of his 

Simplicity in the practice of virtue is the mean country. Wisdom is a secure and impregnable 

between arrogant pretensions to merit, and an fortress ; virtue, armour which cannot be takeo 

artful concealment of defects. Urbanity respects away. Whatever is honorable is good ; whatever 

sports and jests, and avoids rusticity and scur- is disgraceful is evil. Virtue is the only hood 

rility. M(Miesty is a certain apprehension of of friendship. It is better to associate with a 

incurring disgrace, and lies in the middle between few good men against the vicious multitude^ than 
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to join Ihe ricioui, however □itmcraua, a^inai 
tlie good. The love of pleasure Is a temporary 
madness. As rust consumes iron, so does envy 
consume the heart ot man. l^at «late is hasten- 
ing to ruiQ in which no difference is made be- 
tween good and bad men. The barmony of 
brethren b a stronger dervnce than a wall oF 
brass. A wise man converses with the wicked 
ai a physician wilh tSe sick, not (o catch the 
disease, but to cure iL The most necessary part 
of learning is to unlearn our errors. A philoso- 
pher eains at least one ihinn ftom his manner of 
life, the power of convernn<! with himself. Virtue 
of mind, as well as strength of body, is chiefly 
to be acquired by pxerciM and habit. Nothini; 
can bf accompUihed without labor, and every 
thing may be accor^plished with it. Even the 
contempt of pleasure may, by the force of babil, 
become pleasant. All thini^ b«1on; to wise 
men to whom the gods are friends. The ranks 
of society originate from the follies and vices of 
mankind, and are therefore lobedespised. Laws 
are necessan in a civilised slate ; but the happiest 
condition of hnsian life is that which approaches 
the nearest to a state m which all arc equal, and 
the only ground of distinction is virtue. The 
end of philosophy is to subdue the passions, 
and prepare for every condition of life' 

There is something of a mental and mcral 
elevation about tliese maxims, and they ate ma- 
nifestly the rudiments of all the doctrines of the 
Stoics. They are ascribed to Anlisthenes and 
Diogenes ; and there can be no reasonable doubt 
that manythinp reported of these Cynics unfa- 
vorable to their reputation were mere calumnies, 
invented and propagated by maJi^ity. They 
miglit offend such a sickly sense of propriety as 
that of their Grecian contemporaries without 
tuileneis and insolent brutality. 

The Stoics (thus designated from the Greek 
word stoa, the portico or porch of their school, 
said to have been the most famous in Athens), 
at the bead of whom stands Zeno, the founder 
of the sect, are to be considered as the Cynics 
under a new name atid dilTetent modiflcatioD of 
doctrine and discipline. But it is dilScull to 
Rive a brief statement of their moral philosophy. 
Like the other ancient philosophera, they were 
mucii perplexed with the great question concern- 
ing the origin of evil. Some of them adopted 
the notion of ibe Plitoniats, and ascribed it to 
the evil or perversely refractory nature ol matter, 
which It was not in the power of the Great Ar- 
tificer to change ; but most of them attempted 
to relieve the difficulty by having recourse to 
fate, Hying that evil was the necessary conse- 
quence of that eternal necessity, to which the 
great Whole, comprehending both God and 
mailer, is subject. Indeed the sturdy Stoic had 
another method of getting rid of the difficulty 
and of evading the notion ; or, at least the ad- 
mission of evil altogether ; for that pain was not 
an evil he would utter with a groan extorted by 
the force uf suffering- 
It was ibeir fundamental doctrine in ethics, 
that one ultimate end ought, for its own sake, to 
be pursued ; and that this end was to live agree- 
ably to nature, or to be conformed to the law of 
fate by which the world is (ovemed. Strange 



things were propounded and asserted by tlien 
on this head ; such as that we should yield to iha 
impressions of nature, contemplate truth, and- 
imitate God, by making the eternal reason and 
immutable law of the universe the rule of o' 
actions; that to live according to nature is virtue, 
and virlue is happiness; that every man, having i 
within himself a capacity of diicetning and fol- , 
lowing the law of nature, has his happiness iit 
big own power, and Is a divinity to himself; that' 
external things contribute nolhiuB towards hap- "" 
piness, and therefore are not in tbemielvrs good; 
that pain, which does not belong to the mind, i* 
no evil; that the wise man will be happy ii 
midat of torture; that every virtue being a 
fonaity to nature, and every vice a deviation from < 
it, all virtues and vices are equal; that the real , 
wise man (a sort of beau ideal man of the Stoical ' 
b^ainj, feels neither pleasure nor pain ; that h» 
exercises no pity ; that he is free from faults; 
that he is divine ; that he can neither deceive not 
be r3eceived ; and much more of the same sort 
which it is not worth while to set down. 

The Stoics distinguished duties into thret 
classes (and the same distribution of them is 
most universally adhered to in modem limes),- 
as tliey respect God, ourselves, and our fellow- j 
creatures. The duties of religion are, to think i 
justly conccmiog God, and to worship him ^ 
piously. He thinks justly of God who believai, | 
him to be the supreme director of lioman affal^ 
and the author of all that is good or iitling in I 
human life. He worships God piously who to- , 
veres him above all beings ; who perceives l~' 
acknowledges him in all events ; ubo is in evi 
thing resigned and obedient to his will; n 
patiently receives whatever befals him, from k * 
persuasion that whatever God appoints m 
right ; and who cheerfully follows wherever ui- 
vine Providence Ivads him, eves though it he to 
sulfering and death. 

The sum of nan's duly towards himself is, to 
subdue bis passions of joy aud sorrow, hope and ^ 
fear, and even pity. He who is, In this respw^H 
perfectly master of himstlf is a wise man; and I 
in proportion as we approach a slate of apalh* I 
we advance towards perfection. V'irluous star j 
command consisi* not in preventing the c: 
impressions of external objects upon the sense!*, J 
in which the mind is rather passive than active ; 
but in not giving a voluntary assent to Ihose pas- 
sions which external objects eiclie. A wise man 
may justly and reasonably withdraw from life 
whenever he finds it expedient ; not only because 
life and death are among those things which are it 
their nature Indifferent, bulbecauie life may be lea 
consistent with virtue than death. Since all dut] 
arises from a conforraUy to nature, il may ktfn _ 
pen that a man may be in such circumstance^ . 
that to remain in life may be more contrary to 
nature than to depart. A wise man will, at the 
close of every day, take a retrospective survey of 
his words and actions, that he may confess bis 
errors and amend. Tlie first and noblest exercise 
of wisdom is to examine ourselves, and regulate 
our dispositions and actions by the law of virtue. 
Hence will arise self-denial, and a contempt of 
pleasure, A wi^e man will never suffer himfle;f 
to be diverted from his duty by any prospecl of 
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indulgence, or any fear of loss, pahi, or death, heroic philosophy was made fbr heroic tools. 

The duty we owe to others is to loye all men, Aurelius marked, as one of the most fortauaie 

eren our enemies. A good man will love his days of his whole life, that day of his boyhood 

neighbour, will abstain from injuring him, and when he first heard of Cato. Ue preserved with 

take pleasure in protecting, assisting, and bene- gratitude the names of those also who made him 

fiting him. He will not think that he is bom for acquainted witli Brutus and Thraseas ; and he 

himself, but for the common good of mankind, thanked the gods that he had enjoyed the priTi- 

He will consider himself sufficiently rewarded by lege of reading the maxims of Epictetus.' 
the consciousness of well-doing, and will never This emperor was himself one of the meat 

cease to do good, though he may have no witness illustrious specimens of the doctrine of Zeno, 

of his deeds or prospect of receiving any ap- which found in him a favorable soil ; and we 

plause or recompense for his beneficence. The willingly yield ourselves up for a tiaie to the 

wise man never remits the punishment due to a impassioned eloquence of his stoical panegyrist, 

cnminal through pity, which is a weakness not which is almost equalled in intensity of admira- 

to be indulged ; but, in cases where reason sug- tion by philosophers of recent times. ' I^* says 

gests sufficient grounds for clemency, he will not Montesquieu, De TEsprit des Lois, lir. xxiv. 

treat a delinquent with rigor. He will relieve chap. 10, M could for a moment cease to think 

the sick, assist the shipwrecked, afford protection that I am a Christian, I should not fail to rank 

to the exile, or supply the hungry with food, but the destructiun of the sect of Zeno among the 

with an undisturbed mind and a serene counte- misfortunes of the human race. It was extnva- 

nance; disdaining all sorrow arising from sym- gant only in feelings which possess a moral 

pathy, as well as from personal sufferings. No grandeur, — in the contempt of pleasures and 

one is more ready than the wise man to exercise pains. It alone made great citizens and great ' 

lenity and benignity, and to attend to the welfare men ; it alone made emperors worthy of being 

of those around him, and the general interest of called great. While the stoics regarded as oo- 

mankind. thing riches, grandeur, pleasures, and afflictions. 

There is in all this perhaps not a little extra- they occupied themselves solely with laboring 

Tagance and absurdity ; ana something of very for the happiness of others in the discharge of 

mischievous moral tendency ; but there is much the various social duties. They seemed to le- 

also truly excellent and noble, — ' good and pro- gard that holy spirit, the portion of the divini^ 

fitable' to men. And when we consider the pe- which they believed to be in man, as a sort of 

culiar circumstances of the ages in which the bountiful providence that was watching over 

stoical doctrines chiefly flourished, which pre- the human race. Born for society they consi- 

sented every where around the few reflective and dered that their office was to labor for its good ; 

contemplative minds privileged with something and 'they labored at little cost to the society 

oir right thought and good feeling, a cold and which they benefited, because their reward was 

gloomy despotism, that permitted them only to all within themselves : their philosophy sufficed 

gaze on miseiy if they did not strive to rise wholly for their happiness ; or rather the happiness of 

above it, ana set evil at defiance ; we cannot others was the only accession which could in- 

wonder that a philosophy which gave, or which crease their own.* 

promised, aid to this necessary elevafion above This we must remember is panegyric, which 
the scene of human suffering and ignominy, usually admits of much deduction and abate- 
should have been the favorite philosophy of ment. That there was much of what was very 
every better spirit, — of all those whom at the dis- fine and brilliant about the moral philosophy of 
tance of so many centuries we still venerate, as Zeno and his followers is readily admitted, bat 
if they were more than mortal deliverers of man- we are not quite so confident about its moral 
kind. Indeed, some have been disposed to con- efficacy, or that what was so fine in theory and 
sider the stoical philosophy as a special provision beautiful on paper worked well in practice. The 
of nature, or as raised up in the course of provi- very best of the stoics were afler all men of Tety 
dence in aid of oppressed humanity. * Among equivocal character. And if, as we believe Dr, 
the different schools,' says Apollonius in his Campbell has somewhere remarked, those wfa» 
Eulogy of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Anto- overstrain piety or virtue so as to render it im- 
ninus, ' he soon found one which taught man to practicable be its greatest enemies, we fear 
rise above himself. It discovered to him a kind Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, can hardly 
of new world, in which pleasure and pain were be ranked among its friends. It is well to have 
annihilated ; where the senses had lost all their a hi;;h mark of moral excellence, because the 
power over the soul ; where poverty, riches, life, higher we aim the higher we are likely to rise 
death, were nothing, and virtue alone existed, in actual attainment. The mark, however, must 
Romans ! it was this philosophy which gave you not be placed above the reach of possibility, or 
Cato and Brutus, and which supported them beyond our very thoughts and persuasions, and 
amidst the ruins of liberty. It extended and in- expectations. But, if some parts of the stoical 
creased under your tyrants. It seemed to have morality had been as attainable in practice as we 
become necessary to your oppressed ancestors, deem them absurd and impossible, they would 
whose precarious life was incessantly under the still have been the reverse of real excellence or 
axe of the despot. In those times of degrada* virtue. * If it had been possible for human na- 
tion, it alone maintained the dignity of human ture to feel an absolute indifference as to every 
nature. It taught to live— it taught to die; and, thing external, unless from some relation which 
while tyranny was degrading the soul, it lifted it bore, or was imagined to bear, to the Divinity, 
it up again with more force and grandeur. This how much of all that tenderness which rendeit 
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Ae domrslic and friendly relalions lo delighiful, 
would have been deslroyed by the mere cessation 
of the litUe pleasures and liltleexercUe) of kind- 
ness ind compasiion whicb fosler the benevolent 
regard. In relation lo ihpse private affection!, 
the iloical syslecn must have been practically 
iQjurious Id virtue.' 

One peculiarily of the moral philosophy of 
Zeno ii very attainablei but there are compara- 
tively few moral reasoners who will applaud tl, 
though some have been disposed to justify it. 
The reader will perceive we allude to suicide, 
which had ihefullest permission, if not the merit, 
of an act of moral heroism awnrdtd lo it, — al 
least there was nothing of blame or disgrace as- 
sociated with it in the mind of a stoic. This in- 
deed is a strange anomaly in a moral system, 
especially in a system exUuvaganiJy boastful of 
nn impracticable kind of resignation, patience, 
fortitude, and ofconfonoitv to nature and of suh- 
miisioti to the will of God. On the whole, we 
must conclude that the ethics of Zeno and hii 
followers, however splendid, and in some re- 
spects good, deviated as a system from all sound 
principles, and bad a tendency to produce arti- 
liciat characters, and to encourage moral affec- 
tation and hypocrisy. The piety taught by this 
system is nothing but a quiet submission to irre- 
sistible fate. The self-command enjoined would 
annihilate the best affections of the heart, and 
many of the most endearing virtues of life. The 
indulgence granted to suicide is inconsistent not 
only with the genuine principles of piety, but 
even with that constancy which was ilie most 
MSenlial ingredient of stoical perfection; and 
was, therefore, itself a suicide of the scheme. 

There is one tematk more before leaving the 
system of the stoics. The reader must have per- 
ceived, in the best and Inily excellent parts of 
it, a sinking resemblance of the tooral features 
of the gospel, or something like the spirit and 
Mniimenis of Christianity : such as self-denial, 
resignation to the divine will, universal benevo- 
lence and beneficence, doing good to all men, 
relieving the afflicted, and loving even enemies. 
This may be accounted for in various ways. The 
coincidence might perhaps be carnal, or Christ- 
ianity might borrow from stoicism, or the latter 
might borrow from the former. Now of all these 
three suppositions the last is the only one that 
wc consider at all probable. It is in the latest 
ediiioos of stoicism (hat we find most resem- 
hlaoce of Christian principle and senlimenl. It 
ii comparatively faiol in the moral writings of 
Cicero, who borrowed the materials of his moral 
declamation chiefly from the stoics; but it is 
strongest in the writings of Seneca, and in the 
recorded sentiments oFEpicletus and oilier stoics 
»ho lived subaeqneolly to the general diffusion 
of the Gospel in the Uoman empire- 
Many have believed that Seneca was secretly 
B Christian. We know of no suflicient evidence 
(o warrant this belief; but he was certainly a 
philosopher likely to make himself acquainted 
vritli the more remarkable doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, particularly those of a moral nature ; and 
he was a likely enquirer ^su to avail himself of 
sentiments thai were la*orablc to what he con- 
sidered pure and sublime moral doctrines. This 



seetos, indeed, to have been what his heart v 
set upon, without carin; much whence he had 
the materials. It has been questioned, indeei^ 
whether he ought to be ranked among th».sioio i 
or ihe eclectic philosophers ; and the freedom of ' 
judgment which he expressly claims, together 
vrilh the respect which he pays lo philosopher* 
of different sects, clearly prove that he did not 
implicitly attach himself lo the system of Zeno. 
He speaks, indeed, of oiir Cleanlhes and our 
Chrysippus; but he apeaki in the same friendly 
and fraternal siyle of our Demetrius and our 
Epicurus. There can be no doubt, however, 
ftora the general strain and spirit of his writings, 
that he adhered iu the maio to the syslem of the 
stoics. Almost all, indeed, who were eminent 
for philosopliic spirit of that time in the Roman 
empire were more or less attached to the same 
system. Most of the poets and historians were 
evidently well acquainted with it ; and »ome o( 
their loftiest moral senlimeiils derived their sub- 
limity from its elevating influence. 

The only other ancient system of moral philo- 
sophy eattiled to notice is that of Epicurus; and • 
It istJie very antithesis of thatof Zenn; for no two' 
systems can well be imagined more dissimilar, or 
more opposed to one another. They may b* 
regarded as the two opposite extremes in the an- 
cient moral systems; and probably the mutual 
r^pubion or antipathy of their respective foun- 
ders and partisans was the principal reason of 
their receding so far from ine golden mean, so 
that the one became impracticable, vain, i 
visionary, and the other degenerated into 
licentiousness of the most debasing sensual gnw ' 
titication that ever had the impudence to plead 
the sanction of philosophy. But, though epi- 
curism has long been tbe name of gross plea- 
sure, it does not appear tliat Epicurus himself 
was either its slare or its patron. His pricipl^ 
however, had a sort of natural tendency to that 
with which his name has been so long identified. 

Epicurus must certainly be considered at 
atheistical in doctrine; consequently his moral 
philosophy could have no higher end or relation 
than the present life and human advantage in 
this world. In this view it may be considered 
as identical with the moral philosophy of Hume, 
who makes utility the standard and measure of 
virtue. The only difierence is in the name given 
to this standard and measure. Epicurus call»] 
it pleasure; Hume called it utility. 

The doctrine of Epicurus concerning nature 
differs from that of the stoics chieily in these 
particulars: the latter considered God lo be the 
soul of the world, difiused Ihtough universal 
nature: the former admitted no primary intelli- 
gent nature into his system, but held atoms and 
space lo he the first principles of all things, and ' 
ascribed every appearance in nature lo a fortui- 
tous collision and combination of atoms. When 
reduced to inextricable difficulties, by the absur- 
dity of his system, he attempted to propound 
something like theism, or to employ a language 
not tnanifeslly subversive of the very idea of an 
intelligent cause of atl Ihings ; hut lie was com- 
pelled to seek refuge in the common asylum of - 
philosophic ignorance and pretension, — wrds 
with on I mMning. 
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The tcience of physics (in which be was cer- the inclination which emj ■mmri, from tfi flnl 

tainly in some respects nearer the truth than many birth, discoTers to pursue pleasure and avoid 

of the other ancient philosophers) was, accord- p>ain ; and is confirmed bj the uniTemd expe- 

ing to the admission of Epicurus, subordinate hence of mankind, who are incited to action bf 

to that of ethics ; and his whole doctrine con- no other principle, than the desire of avoidjiig 

ceming nature was professedly adapted to rescue pain, or of obtaining pleasure. There are two 

men from the dominion of troublesome passions, kinds of pleasure ; one consisting in a state of 

and to lay the foundation of a tranquil and happy rest, in which both body and mind are undis- 

life. The following is a summary of the prin- turbed by any kind of pain ; the other arisiag 

ciples of his moral philosophy, so far as the from an agreeable agitation of the senses, ni^ 

statements of Cicero, Laertius, and others, can ducing a corresponding emotion in the mud. 

be ascertained and relied on. It is on the former of these that the enjoyment 

The end of living, or the ultimate good, which of life chiefly depends. Happinem may theie- 

is to be sought for its ownsake, according to the fore be said to consist in bodily ease, and mentil 

universal opinion of mankind, is happiness ; yet tranquillity. When pleasure is asserted to he 

men for the most part fiiil in the pursuit of this the end of living, we are not then to undentaad 

object, either because they do not form a right that violent kind of delight or joj which 



idea of the nature of happiness, or because they from the gratification of the senses and passMMii, 

do not employ proper means for its attainment, but merely that placid state of mina which 

Since it is every man's interest to be happy, results from the absence of every cause of pain 

through the whole of life, it is the wisdom of or uneasiness. Thosepleasureswhidi arise bob 

eveiy one to employ philosophy in the search of agitation are not to be pursued as in themselfci 

felicity without delay; ana there cannot be the end of living, but as means of arriving at ihit 

greater folly than to be always beginning to live, stable tranquillity in which true happiness coa- 

The happiness of man is that state in which he sists. It is the office of reason to confine dv 

enjoys as much of the eood, and suffers as little pursuit of pleasure within the limits of natuc^ 

of the evil, incident to human nature as possible, tor the attainment of- that happy state in which 

A wise man, though deprived of sight and hear- the body is free from every aind of pain, aad 

ing, may experience happiness in the enjoyment the mind from all perturbation. This state mart 

of what yet remains of good in his possession ; not, however, be conceived to be perfect in pra- 

aod when suffering torture, or laboring under a portion as it is inactive and torpid, bat in pn^ 

painful disease, he can mitigate the anguish by portion as all the functions of life are quietly 

patience, and enjoy, under the severest afflic- and pleasantly performed. A happy life neite 

tions, the consciousness of his own constancy, resembles a rapid torrent, nor a standing pool, 

But it is impossible that perfect happiness can but is like a gentle stream that glides smooth^ 

be possessed without the pleasure which attends and silently along. 

exemption from pain and the enjoyment of the We will interrupt, for a moment, the statesBeat 

good things of life. Pleasure is in its nature of the particulars contained in the doctrine of 

good— pain is in its nature evil ; therefore the Epicurus, for the sake of presenting a remaikor 

one is to be pursued, the other avoided for its two from Aristippus, the nearest of fdl theandoU 

own sake. Pleasure or pain is not only good philosophers to Epicurus, though more of a 

or evil in itself, but the measure of what is good libertine both in theory and practice. Hqbmi 

or evil in every object of desire, or of aversion ; nature, said Aristippus, is subject to two eofr> 

for the ultimate reason why we pursue one thing trary affections, pain and pleasure. Pleasuic ii 

and avoid another is because we expect plea- the ultimate object of human pursuit; and ^ii 

sure from the one and apprehend pain from the only in subserviency to this that fame, friod- 

other. If we sometimes decline a present plea- ship, and even virtue, are to be desired. This is 

sure, it is not because we are averse to pleasure veiy explicit. But the sentence we wished to 

itself, or do not make it the ultimate reason of compare with the concluding part of the state- 

choice and preference, but because we conceive ment we have already given of the opinions of 

that, in the present instance, it will be necessa- Epicurus is the following : — ^Happiness consisti 

rily connected with greater pain. In like man-, not in tranquillity or indolence, but in a pteasiaf 

ner« if we sometimes voluntarily submit to pre- agitation of the mind, or active enjoyment 

sent pain, it is becapse we judge it to be neces- This is happier than the illustration of happiness 

sarily connected with, or conducive to, greater by Epicurus when he says it resembles neither 

pleasure. So that in voluntarily refusing present the torrent nor the standing pool, but a gentle 

pleasure, and choosing to endure immediate pain, stream that glides smoothly and silently aloi^: 

It is in each case from a sense of interest, or from and we may compare with it a passage from 

a desire and preference of pleasure. Though all Paley*s inimitable chapter on happinev in his 

pleasure, therefore, is essentially good, and all Moral Philosophy. < Happiness consists, ae- 

pain is essentially evil, it does not necessarily condly, in the exercise of our faculties either of 

follow that in every single instance the one ought body or mind, in the pursuit of some engaging 

to be pursued and the other avoided ; but reason object. It seems that no plenitude of present 

is to be exercised in distinguishing and com- gratifications can make the possessor happyi.for 

paring the nature, and degrees, and duration of a continuance, unless he nave > something id 

each, that the result may be a wise choice of reserve, something to hope for and look forward 

that which shall appear to have the greatest to. This I conclude to be the case firom cook 

amount of good. paring the alacrity and spirits of men who aia 

That pleasure is the chief good appears from engaged in any pursuit which inteteits 
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widi the dejection and ei 



li a! almost all, who 
1 much thai they winl 
nothing more, or who hare used up their saiis- 
facliOD) loo soon, aod drained the aources of 
them. Hope, which thus appears lo be of so 
much importance to out bappincss, is of two 
kiiiiJs -, where tliere ii lometbing 10 be done 
towards illaining the object of our hope, and 
where tlicK ii nolhing lo be dune. The first 
alone is of any real nlue ; the Utter being apt 
to corrupt into impatience, baring no pDwerbut 
to sit still and wait, which «oon grows tireiome. 
• • • Those plensurei are tnoit raluable, not 
which are most exquisile in (be fruition, but which 
are most produclire of engagemeut and aciirity 
in the pursuit. A man who ii in earnest in hi) 
endeavours after the happiness of a future state 
has in this teipect an adrantage oier all the 
world ; for he has conslatilly before bis eyes ao 
object of supreme importance productive of per- 
petual engi^;eIneat and activity, and of which 
the punuit (which can be laid of no pursuit 
besides) lasts him lu his life's end. Yet even 
he must have many ends besides ihe Isr end ; 
but then they will conduct to that, be subordi- 
nate, and in aomg way or other capable of being 
referred lo that, and derive their salistaction, or 
an addition of satisfaction, from tliat.' Iteader. 
we need not tell you that this is admirable ; and 
we thought that we could not do belter than 
piesertt this beautiful specimen of (rue philoso- 
phy in connexion wilh the doctrinea of Epi- 
curus and Aristippus, thai you might see how 
much modem wisdom excels Ihe boasted wisdom 
of the ancients, and how much belter the moral 
philosophy of Christians is, than thai of Ihe most 
celebraied heathens. But we must return to 

The happy life, which resembles a gentle 
stream, can be attained only by a prudent care of 
the body and steady govemmertt of the mind. 
The diseases of Ihe body arc to be prevented by 
temperance, or cured by medicine, or rendered 
tolerable by impatience. Against ihe diseases 
of the mind philosophy provides antidotes ; and 
the means which it employs are Ihe virtues, the 
origin of which ii prudence or wisdom ; which 
instructs men to free their understandings from 
the mistt of prejudice; lo exercise temperance 
and fortitude in the governmeni of themselves ; 
uid to practise justice towards others. Though 

Eteasure or bap pineu, which is the end of living, 
e superior to virtue, which i^ the only means 
to Ihe end, it is the interest of every one to 
practise all Ihe virtues ; for, in a happy life, 
pleasure can never be separated from virtue. 

A prudent man will, to secure his tranquillily, 
consult his natural disposition in Ihe clioice of 
his plan of life. If be be persuaded thai he 
should be happier in the married state thun in 
celibacy, he oughl lo marry; but, if he he cou' 
rinced ihal matrimony would impede bis hap- 
piness, he ought to remain single- 
Temperance i« ibe discreet regulation of the 
desires and passions, by which we are enabled <o 
enjoy pleasures without suSeritigany consequent 
inconvenience. They who maintain such a 
constant self-command as never to be enticed, 
by the prospect of present indulgence, to do that 



which will be productive of evil, obtain the 
truest pleasure by declining pleasnre. As soma 
desires are natural and necessary ; others natural 
but not necessary; others again neithernatural 
nor necessary, but the offspring of false judg- 
ment; it must be Ihe oihce of lemperance lo 
gratify ilie first class, as far as nature requirei; 
to restrain tlie second within the bounds of m(^ ,' 
daralion ; and, as to the third, resolutely to 
pose, and if possible entirely repress them. 

Sobriety, as opposed to gluttony and inebrietjr, "i 
is of admirable use in convincing men that 1 
nature ia satisfied with a little, and i-nablinif J 
them lo content themselves with simple and fn>> J 
gal fare. Such a manner of living is conducive T 
to health, renders a man alert and active in 1 
all the business of life, gives an exquisite relish i 
to Che occasional varieties of a plentiful board, 
and prepares to meet every reverse of fortuoB | 
without the dread of want. , 

Continence is a branch of tempemtice, which ' 
prevent) the diseases, infamy, remorse, and 
punishment, uioally incurred by indulgence in 
illicit attachments. Music and poetry, frequently 
incentives lo licentious pleasures, are lo *" 
sparingly and cautiously used. 

Gentleness, as opposed to an irascible temper, 
greatly contributes to tranquillily and happinesi, ' 
by preserving the mind from perturbalion, and 
by arming it against the assaults of calumny and 
malice. A wise man, who puts himself under i 
the governmeni of reason, will be able lo recei' 
an injury with calmness, and to Ixeat the persi 
wha committed it with lenity, tie will ranc 
injunes among Ihe casual evenU of life, and wil) 
prudently reflect that he can no more slop fbft 
nalLiral current of human passions than he cail 
curb or calm the stormy winds. Disobedient 
ordisorderly membersof a family, or of a state^ 
should be chastised or punished without wtalfa. 

Moderation, in the pursuit of honors and 
riches, is the only security against disappoint- 
ment and vexation. A wise man, therefore, will 
prefer the aimplicily of a country life or humbltt 
slalion to tlie magnificence of courts. A wis* 
mail will consider future events as wholly unceiv 
tain, and will not suffer himself to be elated 
with conlident expectation, anxiously disquieted 
wiili doubt or depressed by despair, all which 
are equally destructive of tranquillity. It wilL 
contribute to the enjoyment of life lo consider 
death as its termination, and that it becomes u» 
to retire like salisfied guesu, neither regreuing 
Ihe past nor solicitous about the fuiure. 

Fartilude, llie virtue which enables us to en- 
dure pain and banish fear, is of great use in 
producing, tranquillity. Philosophy instructs u& 
to pay homage to the gods, nol from hope or 
fear, bul from veneration of their superior nature. 
It enables us also to conquer the tear of death 
by teaching us thai it ia no proper object of 

whea death comes we live not ; therefore, it 
concerns neither the living nor Ihe dead. The 
only evils to be apprehended are bodily pain 
und menial distress. Pain of body it become* . 
a wise man to hear wilh firmness ; because if 
sligHi it may be easily borne, and if intense it 
cannot last long. Distress of mind commonly 
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arises not from nature but from opmion ; a wise, such disinterested attachment that tbej are coo- 
man will therefore* arm himself against it by re- tinued without any prospect of adrantage, or 
fleeting that the gifts of fortime, the loss or pri- calculating regard to interest. Between friends 
vation of which he may be inclined to deplore, there is a kind of league that each will loire the 
were never his own, but depended on circum- other as himself. A true friend will partake of 
stances which he could not' command. If, the wants and sorrows of his friend as if they 
therefore, they happen to leave him, he will en- were his own ; he will relieve him when in want, 
deavour as soon as possible, to obliterate the visit him in prison, or in the chamber of sick- 
remembrance of them, by occupying his mind ness ; nay, situations may occur in which be 
in pleasing contemplation, and engaging in would not hesitate to die for him. It cannot 
agreeable avocations. -then be doubted that friendship is oue of the 

Justice respects man as a social being, or as most useful means of procuring a secure, tran- 

living in society, and is the common bond, quil, and happy life. 

without which no society can exist. This virtue. The above is a summary of the Epicurean 
like the rest, derives its value from its tendency system of moral philosophy, taken chiefly from 
to promote the happiness of life. It is not only such authorities as Laertius and Cicero, by 
never injurious to the man who practises it, but Brucker, and drawn up, as he himself expresses 
nourishes in his mind calm reflections and plea- it, from Brucker by Dr. Enfleld, whom we have 
sant hopes ; whereas it is impossible that the fbllowed, with little variation of expression, and 
mind in which injustice dwells should not be full no essential difference of statement. The io- 
of disquietude. As it is impossible that iniqui- quisitive reader may consult Brucker, Enfield, 
tons actions should promote the enjoyment of and Stanley, concerning the history of ancieat 
life, since remorse, legal penalties, and public philosophy and philosophers ; and, if he think it 
disgrace, must increase its trouble, every one worth the time and trouble, he may verify their 
who follows the dictates of sound reason will statements by examining their authorities, 
practise the virtues of justice, equity, and fidelity. The moral philosophy of Epicurus is for (be 
The necessity of the mutual exercise of justice most part very plausible; it is all very fine ; and 
in society, to the common enjoyment of the gif^s much of it may be profitable to men, if they can 
of nature, is the foundation of those laws by but avail themselves of its philosophic^wisdom. 
which it is prescribed. It is the interest of every The reader must have perceived fronT it, too, 
individual in a state to conform to the laws of how little there is new in these matters under 
justice ; for by abstaining from injuring others, the sun ; and that most of the fine things whicb 
and by rendering them their due, he contributes have been said and sung by the Cicero's and 
his part towards the preservation of the social Addison's, and Horace's and Pope's, were triti- 
union, on the perpetuity of which his own safety cal sentiments in the world, long before they 
depends. Nor ought any one to think that he is were born. The same remark applies to many 
at liberty to violate the rights of his fellow- of the modem moral philosophers, who have 
citizens, provided he can do it securely ; for he borrowed and retailed the opmions of the an- 
who has committed an unjust action can never cients, in a manner which would induce comnun 
be certain that it will not be discovered ; and, readers to consider them as new and fresh from 
however successfully he may conceal it from the spring of original invention or discoreiy, 
others, this will avail him little, since he cannot Considered as a whole, the system has the merft 
conceal it from himself, or rid himself of the of much simplicity, intelligibleness, and coo- 
rankling disquiet of being conscious of the fact^ gniity. There is indeed some mere verbiage 
and privy to his own disgrace: suspicion and ap- and paralogism about the difierent parts, but not 
prehension will haunt his mind. In different so much as is usually to-be found m moral sys- 
communities different laws may be enacted, ac- tems,aod the machinery is altogether well adjusted, 
cording to their respective circumstances ; for a We can almost always tell what this philosopher is 
law good for one community may not be good for about. We see him lay his foundation, and bi|ild 
another. Whatever is thus prescribed is to be upon it the whole superstnicture of his ethics, sach 
considered as a mle of justice, so long as the so- as they are. He does nothing in the dark, or up 
ciety shall judge the observance of it to be for among the clouds. All is on terra firma, and in 
the general good or benefit of the community broad day-light. In this respect Epicurus is a 
considered as a whole. But, whenever any rule perfect contrast to most of the ancient philoso- 
of social conduct is found by experience to be phers, such as Plato and Aristotle, and particQ- 
no longer useful or conducive to the public larly Zeno, to whom, in moral philosophy, be 
good, it should be no longer enforced, but re- stands most decidedly opposed. We need not 
pealed. wonder therefore that, notwithstanding all the 

Nearly allied to justice are the virtues of be- abuse heaped upon his memory, he should have 
neficence, compassion, gratitude, piety, and been the ravorite with all the better reasoners of 
friendship. He who confers benefits on others modern times, such as Bacon, Gassendi, Hobbes, 
procures to himself the satisfaction of seeing the Newton, Locke, not to mention many others, 
stream of plenty flowing around him from the It is almost wholly unnecessary to attempt 
fountain of his own beneficence ; and he enjoys any analysis of the moral system of Epicurus; for 
at the same time the pleasure of being esieemed it is so plain and simple as to require no expo- 
by others. The exercise of gratitude, filial aflec- sition. We shall have occasion, however, to re- 
tion, and reverence for the gods, is necessary to fer to it when we come to examine some of the 
avoid the hatred and contempt of all men. modern theories of morals ; for it may be con- 
Friendships are contracted for the sake of mu- sidered as essentially identical with the doctriae 
tual benefit; but, by degrees, they ripen into of Hobbes, of Mandeville, and of Hume. 
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The pleasure or happiness of Epicuius is llie 
greatest possible araouni of enjoyment in ihis 
hfa. This hippinesa U the chief good; the only 
object of man s supreme regard. It is the stan- 
dard and measure of rirtue; or rather virtue is 
nothiu; but practical prudence in the pursuit of 
the greatest possible quantity of enjoymeDl. 
Not only temperance and fortitude, but justice, 
beneitcence, compusion, gratitude, piety, and 
ftieiidship, are virtues merely because they are 
useful to the individual, or subservient to his 
happiness. All is resolvable into self-love, or 
rather self-inierest. Virtue is nothing but driring 
the best bargain we can in the world. It is the 
wisest speculation we can enter upon and prose- 
cute, lu'tealise a large proSl. It is not only the 
profitable pu^sai^ as piety and virtue have been 
sointtiiaes quaintly designated, it is the pursuit 
of profit. According to Epicurus, self-love, or 
the desire of happiness, is the sole spring of 
mural actiau ; self-interest, or the greatest 
amount of attainable happiness, is the goal ; and 
virtue, wisdom, or prudence (for tliere is nn teal 
difference in this case between the one and the 
other), is the means to that end. Vice is the 
folly of one who makes himself poor when he 
migbt become rich ; virtue is the wisdom of one 
who, itutead of beggaring his enjoyntenl, en- 
riclies It with the greatest possible accumulation 
of wealth and possession. 

It is not necessary to say more. We cannot 
wonder that the doctrine of Epicurus immediately 
degenerated into tiie vilest licentiousness, how- 
ever harmless it might he in the management of 
such an intellectual man as its author. It is es- 
sentially a doctrine after the heart of every selfish 
being; and selfish human beings are, for the 
most part, sensual. But if sensuality had been 
no necessary consequence of the doctrine, nay, 
if it had been found rather to diminish than to 
increase the sensual tendency in its disciples, it 
would not have been for that worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, even on the ground of social utility. 
Human society has been always bad enough; 
but it would be infinitely worse, if it were from 
the highest to the lowest, and from the oldest to 
tlie youngest, thoroughly principled and in- 
fluenced with the moral philosophy of Epicurus. 
What could we expect of a set of beincs, not 
only selfish, but philosophising the selfish prin- 
ciple into such dignity and importance as to 
conttitute it the object of supreme regard; the 
standard and measure of all excellence? In this 
view we need not wonder that tlie lovers of ex- 

tiring liberty in the Roman empire hehl the 
ipicorean system in abhorrence, whilst they 
cordially embraced the nobler system of Zeno 
with all iu bults. 

We might proceed at once from the moral 
philosophy of Epicurus lo that of the moderns 
most akin to his, as contained in the writings of 
Ilobbes, Mandeville, and Hume. Gut, for the 
sake of presenting • Fuller historical view, some 
intPimediate notice may be taken of those who 
went before them after the revival of learning. 
In the section of bis work which treats of Mo- 
dem Attempts to improve Moral and Political 
Philosophy, Or, Enfield nys, after Brucker 
(who was not remuksble for critical sagacity), 



' Scarcely had philosophy emerged out of th* i 
darkne^is of barbarism, when learned men, lirad 
of treading for ever the barren path of scholastio 
controversy, began lo»isit the flowery and fertils I 
fielJs of moral phlloiiOphy. Several of thoM I 
writers, to whom tlie world is indebted for Ibft 1 
revival of pobte learning, wrote moral treatiui 1 
after the manner of tlie ancients. Among thes% | 
the iirst of eminence is Montaigne, whose essayi, i 
consisting of miscellaneous observations, chiefly 
moral, are written with great ingenuity and rt- I 
vacity. Many of his reflections, it must ' 
owned, have a tendency to encourage sceptitisin J \ 
and sometimes he indulges a luxuriance of 1 
fancy, and freedom of language, which grossly I 
viotute the rules of decorum ; but he must not W 
wholly eiicluded from the class of useful motalisli/ 

We have intimated that we do not considei ' 
Brucker a very soimd critic. That the essays of. j 
Montaigne possess much ingenuity and viraci^ J 
is freely admitted ; hut that he is a useful, 1 
moralist is somewhat doubtful. According tci | 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, both heand Rochcfoucaulk I 
have bad a veiy pernicious influence on thtt [ 
good people of France. Certain it is, however, i 
that Montaigne was the firat author of eminenet j 
among the moderns who wrnte about moiali, 4 

Brucker makes honorable mention of ih^ .j 
moral philosophy of Flaccius, a native of Ltu . 
beck. -Tills writer,' he says, 'was, if not tha, I 
lirsl, certainly among the first, who disiingubhed i 
the science of ethics from that of jurisprudence j 
and attempted to assign each il< proper limits. ] 
But these subjects were afterwards more f^ltv I 
and scientilicajly handled by Grolius and Put- } 
fendorfT, whose eminent services, in this and ^ 
other branches of science, entitle them to par- 1 
ticular notice.' ' 

Tlie rcjimation of Grotins and Puflendorfl' ha» i 
been for some time very much on the decline*. I 
The former is however considered a sort of fiither:^ 
of moral philosophy in modern times. ' Ona, I 
celebrated' work alone,' says Mr. Stewart, 'tha, f 
treatise of Groiius De Jure Belli et Pacis,' fint, i 
printed in 1635, 'arrests our attention among tba ' 
crowd of useless and forgotten volumes, which 
were then issuing from the presses of Holland, 
Germany, and Italy. The influence of this Irea.- 
lise, in giving a new direction to the studies of 
ilie learned, was remarkable, and continued Icog 
lo operate with undiminished effect, Notwitn- 
BtaDding the just neglect into which Grotius and 
his successors have lately fallen, it will be found, 
on a close examination, that they form an im- 

Eortanl link in the history of modern literature, 
t nas from their school that most of our beat 
writers on ethics have proceeded, and many of 
our most original enquirers into the human mmd ; 
anil it is 10 the same school that we are chiefly 
indebted for the modem science of political 
economy. 

Mr. Stewart is evidently not a little charmed 
with the flowers and fruits growing out of Gti^ 
tius and Puffendorff, though he is constrained to 
admit the stocks or stems to be almost worthless. 
' In perusing,' he remarks, ' their systems, it is 
impossible not to feel a very painful dissatisfac- 
tiori, from tlie difficulty of ascertaining tlie pre- 
cise object aimed at by ihem. Sj vague and 
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indeterminate h the general scope of their re« formed of namraljurif prudence, one of the most 

searches, that not only are different views of the common supposes its object to be, to lay down 

same subject taken by different writers, but even those rules of justice which would be binding ob 

by the same writer in different parts of his men li? mg u a social state, without any positive 

work ; a circumstance which of itself sufficiently institutions ; or (as frequently called by writefs 

accounts for the slender additions they have on this subject) living together in a state of 

made to the stock of useful knowledge; and nature. This idea seems to have been upper- 

which is the real source of that chaos of hetero- most in the mind of Grotius, in various parts of 

geneous discussions through which the reader his treatise.' It was only in such a nund that 

is perpetually forced to fight his way.' This is such an idea could be either ttppermoat or 

almost as severe, upon the hi famed Grotius and undermost 

Puffendorff, as the remarks of Jeremy Bentham ' To this speculation about the state of nature 

in his Introduction to the Principles of Morals Grotius was manifestly led by his laudable 

and Legislation. ' Of what stamp/ he asks, * are anxiety to counteract the attempts then recently 

the works of Grotius, Puffendbrff, and Burle- made to undermine the foundations of morality, 

maqui? Are they political or ethical, historical That moral distinctions are created entirely by 

or juridical, expository or censorial. Sometimes the arbitrary and revealed will of God, had, be- 

one thing, sometimes another: they seem hardly fore his time, been zealously maintained by aoant 

to have settled the i^atter with themselves.* theologians even of the reformed church; white. 

It is both amusing and instructive to place, in ampng the political theorists of the same penod, 
contrast with the aljove, the eulogial andalmost it was not unusual to refer these distinctions (as 
adoring strains on Grotius, of the moral pro* was afterwards done by Hobhes) to the positive 
lessors in the Scottish universities 100 years institutions of the civil magistrate. In oppositioa 
ago. Take as a specimen the following from the to both, it was contended by Grotius, mat then 
pen of Mr. Carmichael, professor of moral philo- is a natural law coeval with the human consti- 
sophy in the university of Glasgow, and prede- tution, from which positive institutions derive 
cesser to Dr. Hutcheson and Dr. Adam Smith : all their force ; a truth which, how obvious and 
* No person liberally educated can be ignorant, tritical soever it may now appear, was so oppo> 
that, within the recollection of ourselves and of site in its spirit to the illiberal systems taugnt in 
our fathers', philosophy has advanced to a state the monkish establishments, tnat he thought 
of progressive improvement hitherto unexam- it necessary to exhaust in its support all his 
plea. Nor does this remark apply solely to stores of ancient learning. The olaer writers on 
natural philosophy : the other branches of philo- jurisprudence must, I think, be allowed to have 
sophy have been prosecuted during the last had great merit in dwelling so much on this fiin- 
century with no less success ; and none of them damental principle ; a principle which renden 
in a more remarkable degree than the science of man a law to himself, and which, if once admiU 
morals. This science so much esteemed, and so ted, reduces the metaphysical question concern- 
assiduously cultivated by the sages of antiquiw, ing the nature of the moral facultv to an object 
lay, for a length of time, in common with all the merely of speculative curiosity. To this &cul^ 
other useful arts, buried in the rubbish of the the ancients frequently gave the name of reason; 
dark ages, till (soon after the commencement of as in that noted passage of Cicero, where he ob> 
the seventeenth century) the incomparable trea- serves that ' right reason is itself a law, congenial 
tise of Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacis, restored to the feelings of nature; diffused among all 
to more than its ancient splendor that part of it men ; uniform ; eternal ; calling us imperious^ 
which defines the relative duties. Since that to our duty, and peremptorily prohibiting every 
period the most learned and polite scholars of violation of it. Nor does it speak one language 
Europe, as if suddenly roused by the sound of at Rome, and another at Athens, varying fiom 
a trumpet (quasi classico dato) have vied with place to place, or time to time ; but it addresses 
each other in the prosecution of this study, — so itself to all nations and to all ages, deriving its 
strdngly recommended to their attention, not authority from the common sovereign of the uni- 
merely by its novelty, but by the importance of verse, and carrying home its sanctions to every 
its conclusions, and the dignity of its object.' breast, by the inevitable punishments whica 

This will match any of Uie eulogies of profes- it inflicts on transgressors.' 
sor Stewart on the philosophy of mind, so We know not that we could have had any 

recently in its turn the wonder of the day, at thing better than this for an opening into what 

least in the Scottish universities ; and which Brucker calls the flowery and fertile fields o( 

drove the lucubrations of Grotius and Puffen- our modem moral philosophy ; though they are 

dorff, and Carmichael and Hutcheson, to the such flowers and fruits as grow upon thorns and 

back settlements of the moral hall. Some minds briers and thistles, and therefore we are not over 

are of a most happy conformation for eulogial food of them. But, as Paley justly remarks, 

persuasion. We can hardly help envying their almost any kind of employment is better than 

gracious assurance, and gratulatory delight, in none, and we shall try to make our path througih 

magnifying the verity and importance of their these thorny mazes of controversy as pleasant as 

£ivorite pursuit ; even if the object of it be some possible to such as are willing to accompany us. 

obscure phantom, as Bentham designates the It is not wholly useless to know something 

law of nature. But let us hear a little about the about the different philosophies of the world; 

modem father of moral philosophy, from the indeed some competent acquaintance with them 

elegant mind of Mr. Stewart. is necessary in self-defence. It is the part of a 

* Among the different views which have been reasonable being to find out whether uey have 
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anj thing good about Ihem; and (till more 
to we that they do liinj no raeoial or bodily 
harm. These points we eadenTour lo keep 
steadily in rien, and we have some obseivBtiona 
connected with them to offer upon the passage 
just quoted (torn Mr. Stewart's Dissertation in 
the gupplement to the Encyclopxdia Britannica. 
We would have willingly indeed taken our final 
leave of him in the article Metifhtsics, but he 
nas uoeipectedly come in ourway once inore in 
an ethical shape. And here, ihnujli we should 
be better pleased lo praise, we are again con- 
itrained lo blame him ; for in the pauage juit 
quoted there is not a little artful managemeiit of 
eulogistic and dyslogitlic phraseology, and of 
deiterou) aisumption to accomplish a purpose. 
The term arbilnuy for instance, which he con- 
nects with the revealed will of God, is obviously 
dyslogistic, that is invidious, or rather odious. 
No sound theologian ever spoke of the revealed 
will of God as arbitraiy. The published will — 
the edicts of a Russian autocrat are often arbi- 
trary ; but no pious mind would liken the will 
of tiie Supreme Being to dial of an earthly des- 
pot. Mr. Stewart speaks of 'a natural law 
coeval with tlie human conililulion, from which 
positive Institution) derive all their force; a 
truth,' he adds, 'however obvious and trilieal it 
may now appear.' This Is a remarkable speci- 
men of that deiterous assumption ID which 
he always excels. He says moreover that this 
obvious and tritical truth 'was opposite in its 
(piril to the illiberal systems taught in the monk- 
ish establbhments.' Of course, what was not 
only obviously true, but also opposite in its 
ipirit lo illiberal systems and monkish establish- 
ments, must have every possible kind of excel- 
lenceand recomraendationi but what had monk- 
ish establishments to do with the question 7 
They are not in the record or Bmong the pre- 
mises. The parties to be tried in the cause 
of moral distinctions were on the one hand theo- 
logians of the reformed church, who would 
resolve them into the revealed will of God ; and, 
on llie other, political theorists, who would 
resolve them into the positive institutions of the 
civil manslrale. What business had monks and 
their illiberal systems among ttieoiogians of the 
reformed church and political theorists? 'The 
older writers on jurisprudence,' Mr.Slevrait tells 
us, 'had great merit in dwelling so much on Ibis 
fundamental principle, which renders man a law 
to himself.' But, if they had so much merit 
in dwelling on it, what would their merits have 
been had they first established it T Was not the 
laiier tinlinihe order of nature and reason? If 
the one was well done, surely the other ought 
not lo have been left undone. As to the dexter- 
ous quotation from Scripture, it is sutBcient to 
remark, that Satan showed quite as much dex- 
terity in that way long ago. He too could quote 
Scripture when he thought he could make it 
suit his purpose, though hii attempts did not 
prove very successful. ' The principle on which 
Grotius and Puffendorf so meritoriously dwelled 
»o much, Mr. Stewart adds, 'it it be once admit- 
ted, reduces the metaphysical question concern- 
ing the nature of the moral fooilty to an object 
Bierely of ipeculative curiosity.' This is a sort 



of regular manieuvre with our intellectual and 
moral philosopher, when he has lo effect hji 
retreat from some invincible difficulty. However 
important the question may be, if it cannot be 
fairly met, and logically disposed of, it is slurred ' 
over, or got rid of, as an object merely of specu- i 
laiive curlosiiy ; which always puis us in mind 
of the fox and the grapes in the fable. When 
he could not reach them, he scorned lo hava 
them, for they were sour worthless things, not 
worth taking. 

We might as well call the foundation on 
which the whole superstructure must rest an ob- 
ject merely of speculative curiosity, as make tha 
same affirmation concerning the nature of the 
moral faculty. The question of its nature u but 
another form of words for the question of its en- 
tity, and, without first of all ascertaining what it 
is, vre are attempting. In raising a structure , 
of ethics, to build without a foundation. 

W«, who call ourselves moral philosophers, ■ 
may all agree to admit or assume that there is a . 
moral principle or faculty coeval with Ibe human 
constitution, even though our different theories 
concerning it be mutually destructive of one ( 
another, and our tongues as divided as the 
builders of Babel ; ive may moreover ris with 
one another in quoting from Cicero splendid 
declamations in praise of the unknown principle^ 
on which we are professedly at work to raise a 
moral lower tliat shall reach ibe heavens ; but j 
the question will after all occur, to every one 
who is resolved not to lake such a matter for 
granted, what is it! I demand some description . 
of it. if you cannot agree among yourselves in 
what it consists, what evidence have 1 that it 
eiista at all ? 

If we seek satisfaction in this important par- 
ticular from those of the same persuasion with 
Mr. Stewart, though better reasoners, we shall 
not find it. Dr. Smith says, in his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, part III. chap, 5, ' Upon 
whatever we suppose that our moral lacultiei 
are founded, vrheiner upon a certain moditication 
of reason, upon an original instinct, called a 
moral sense, or upon some other principle of 
our nature, it cannot be doubted that they were 
given ns for the direction of our conduct iu ihli 
life. They carry along with them the most 
evident badges of this authority, which denote 
that Ihey were set up within us lo be the su- 
preme arbiters of all our actions, lo superintend 
all our senses, passions, and appetites, and 
to judge how far each of them was to be either 
indulged or restrained. The rules, therefore, 
whicb they prescribe are lo be regarded as the 
commands and laws of the deity, promulgated 
bylhosevicegerentswhichhehassetupwithinus.' 

This is quite as affirmative, almost as decla- 
matory, ami altogether as unsatisfactory, as the 
noted and ever-lo-be-quoled passage of Cicero, 
Indeed there is so much appearance of striving 
and straining about it, that we cannot divert 
ounelves of the suspicion thai it was wrought up 
as a sort of shield against the charge of virtual 
atheism, In resolving morality into sympaihy. 
This is the principle of our nature, according lo 
Dr. Smith, wbicK is the otigin of our moral 
faculties; or the local habitation of the vice- 
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gertnts of the Deity, set up within us to promul- it, toat it is one of tnose whichy if perfiDnned b| 

gate his laws, to be the supreme arbiters of all us, will be followed in our own mind bj tbi 

our actions, and to wear the badges of authority, painful feeling of self reproach, and in the maik 

and superintend and judge all our senses, pas- of others by similar disapprobation ; if a diffinoK 

sions, and appetites. But, according to lord action be meditated by us, and we feel that ov. 

Shaftesbury and Dr. Hutcheson, it is instinct, or performance of it would be followed in our om 

a particular sense which they called the moral minds, and in the minds of others, by an oppo* 

sense, that is the origin of all the moral facul- site emotion of approbation, this view of thi 

ties Dr. Smith speaks of, and of all the moral moral emotions that are consequences of the 

distinctions of any description which can possi- actions is that which I consider as forming what 

bly exist in connexion wtth human nature, is termed moral obligation, the moral induce- 

Professors Stewart and Brown do not agree with ment which we feel to the performance of certain 

Dr. Smith in making sympathy the origin of actions, or to abstinence from certain other ac> 

moral distinctions, or the basis of their moral tions. We are virtuous if we act in conformity 

philosophy ; nor do they exactly say after Dr. with this view of moral obligation ; we are Yicioos 

Hutcheson and lord Shaftesbury, in pronouncing if we act in opposition to it : virtuous and 

for moral instinct as the origin and basis of vicious meaning nothing more than the inteo- 

morality ; but it is difficult to say precisely what tional performance of actions that excite, wfaea 

they would be at; for they seem to have been contemplated, the moral emotions. OuraGtioo, 

unwilling to commit themselves by explicit in the one case, we term morally right, in the 

statements. If, however, any thing can be made other case morally wrong; right and wrong, like 

of their statements, they are essentially the same virtue and vice, being only words that expreii 

as that of llutcheson. briefly the actions which are attended with die 

The vagueness of Mr. Stewart has long ceased feeling of moral approbation in the one cne^ <i( 

to be a matter of wonder with us ; but we were moral disapprobation in the other case. 
not a little disappointed and mortified when we ' When we speak of the merit of any out, «, 

<;ame to the ethical part of Qr. Brown's lectures, of his demerit, we do not suppose any thing U 

No where is he so unsatisfactory, and particu- be added to the virtue or vice ; we only expren^ 

larly as to the origin of moral distinctions. But in other words, the (act that he has perfiyrmed 

the reader shall have an opportunity of judging the action which it was virtuous or vicioos to 

for himself. ' In surveying,' says Dr. Brown, perform ; the action which, as contemplated by 

Lecture 81, * either our oyn conduct or the us, excites our approval, or the emotion that ii 

conduct of others, we do not regard the actions opposite to that ot approval. Moral obligatioii, 

that come under our review as merely useful virtue, vice, right, wrong, merit, demerit, aad 

or hurtful, in the same manner as we regard whatever oliher words may be synonymous with 

inanimate things, that are independent of our these, all denote then, as you perceive, relatioiit 

will. 'Hiere is a peculiar set of emotions to to one simple feeling of the mind, the distine- 

which the actions of voluntary agents in certain tive sentiment of moral approbation or disappnh 

circumstances give rise that are the source of our bation, which arises on the contemplatum of 

moral sentiments, or rather which are themselves certain actions ; and which seems itself to be 

our moral sentiments, when considered in refer- various, only because the action of which we 

ence to the actions that excite them. To these speak or think, meditated, willed, or already per- 

emotions we give the name of moral approba- formed, is variously regarded by us, in time, ai 

tion or moral disapprobation, feelings that are of future, present, past. There are, in short, certani 

various degrees of vividness as the actions which actions which cannot be contemplated witboot 

we consider are various. The single principle the instant feeling of approval, and which may 

upon which these principles depend is the source therefore be denominatea morally right. To feel 

of all our moral notions ; one feeling of appro- this character of approvableness in an actioiL 

bation, as variously regarded in time, being all which we have not yet performed, and are only 

which is truly meant when we speak of moral meditating on as Aiture* is to feel the moial 

obligation, virtue, and merit, that in the works obligation or moral inducement to perform it; 

of ethical writers are commonly treated as objects when we think of the action in the moment of 

of distinct enquiry ; and that, in consequence of volition, we term the voluntanr performance of 

the distinct enquiries to which they have led, and it virtue ; when we think of the action, as 

the vain attempts to discover essential differ- already performed, we denominate it merit; ta 

ences where none truly exist, have occasioned so all which cases, if we analyse our moral senti- 

much confusion of thought and verbal tautology ment, we cannot fail to discern that it is one 

as to throw a sort of darkness on morality itself, constant feeling of moral approval, with which 

' Instead, then, of enquiring first, what it is we have been impressed, that is varied only by 

which constitutes virtue, and then what it is the difference of the time at which we regard the 

which constitutes merit, and then what it is which action as future, immediate, or past.' 
constitutes our moral obligation to do what we This is the concisest statement of the whole 

have seen to be right and meritorious, one en- matter we could select ; and it is professedly a 

quiry alone is necessary, — what actions excite in brief recapitulation, or, as the author terms it, *a 

us, when contemplated, a certain vivid feeling ? short retrospect of his original speculation ;* yet 

since this approving sentiment alone, in its va- it is wondrous long,— a mighty maze of wordi 

rious references, is all which we seek in these without any substantial meaning,- — much ado 

different verbal enquiries. If a particular action about nothing, — or rather a wonderful effort of 

be meditated by us, and we feel, on considering striving and straining to make a shadow into a 
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jubiluice, Ihal he nil^hi eacapB the i.uii>i.iu>» 
And manircsl folly of ullempiin^ to build an ethi- 
cal stnitture on nothing, oi without a (oandatian. 
Whilst al the drudgery of iranscribing ihii wordy 
retruspecl of the author's original speculation, 
we were longini; most eagerly for a nice morsel 
of Dr. Smith'] delightful philoiopliic romance. 
The Theory of Moral S«iitiiDen1s. Evan Dr. 
Huicbesoo's moral philosophy, tliaui^ jomewhat 
liglit and frothy, would at choice syllabub In 
compamon with luah > buiidleof dry verbaliilea 
about the orii^n of morel distinctions. But we 
must suffer Dr. Brown to state the difference 
between his notion concerning the origin of 
moral dislinvlions and that of Dr. Ilutcheson. 
\Vemusl,haweTer,abbrevintehii statement, Imih 
for our own sake and Ihst of the reader. 

' In tracing,' uys tlie moral lecturer, 'lo an 
ori);inal susceptibility of the mind our moral 
feelings, we may be coniidered as arriTing at a 
principle like tlial which Dr. Hutchewo, afler 
lord Shaftesbury, has distinguished by the name 
of the moral sense. In our uioral feelings, how- 
ever, I discover no peculiar analogy to percep- 
tions or sensations, in the philosophic meaning 
of Iheie terms ; and the phrase ' moral sense' 
has had a very unfortunate influence on the con- 
trover^ as to the original moral differences of 
action] from the false analo)(ies which il cannot 
loll to sug>gest. Were 1 lo speak of a moral sense 
at present, you would understand me as speaking 
melaphoricalty of the original principle of out 
nature on which the moral emotions depend. 
But by Ilutcheson it was asserted to be truly 
and properly a sense, — as much a seme as any 
of those which are the source of our direct ex- 
ternal perceptions; and the scepticism, which 
would have been just with respect to such an 
organ of exclusive moral feeling, has been un- 
fortunately extended to thecertain moral princi- 
ple Itself, as an original principle of our nature. 
ur the impropriety of ascribing the moral feel- 
ings lo a sense, I am fully aware Ihen, and the 
place which I hate assigned to Ibero among the 
moral phenomena, Is, therefore, very different.' 

The author's enlightened friend Mi. Erskine, 
in a letter written from Calcutta, justly obsenes 
■hat lie can perceive little or no real difference 
between Brown's statement and thai of Hutche- 
ton, though he was tallier inclined to Ihe expla- 
nation of Mr. Siewarl. The diSerence is this: 
Uulcheson calls Uie assumed original principle, a 
sense ; Brawn calls it a susceptibibty : and 
surely to call an original principle or lendency 
a susceptibility is quite as great a violation of 
established ptiiaseology a.s to call it a sense. 
There is, however, a wonderful conreniency and 
advantage to the theorist in the adoption of such 
a phrase as moral susceptibility of our nature ; 
for who can deny it t Whatever morality consist 

tion and even feeling of it, (here mutt be an ori- 
ginal susceptibility of il; and, if tliis suscepti- 
bility be what ii meant by original principle of 
out coDsiiiulion,orbythe right reason of Cicero, 
we can, if not applaud, at least admit all his 
assertions about it to be someihing more than 
mere empty declamation. We shall give one 
other quotation from Dr. Brown in this connex- 
Voi. XV. 



ion, as it shows thnt lie considered his nolioD 
almost if not atlii);i.'liicr identical with thai of 
Uutcheson, and as it leads lo a consideratian of 
what seems most ubjectio-iable about il. 

■ But though Dr. Hutcheson may have erred 
in not analysing with sufficient minuteness the 
moral ideas of which lie ]t|ir>ik:>, and in giving 
the name of a moral sense to the susceptibility 
of a mere emotion akin to our other emotions, 
this error is of Utile consequence as to the moral 
dislinclioni themselves. Whether the feeling 
that attends the mural contemplation of certain 
actions admit of being more justly classed widi 
our sensations, ur perceptions, or with our emo- 
tions, tJiere is still a susceptibility of this feeling 
or set of feelings, original in the min)), and ai 
essential to its very nature as any other of the 
principles or functions, which we regard as uni- 
versally belonging to our mental constitution ; 
as truly essential to the mind, indeed, as any of 
those senses among which Dr. Hulcheion would 
fix its place. The scepticul conclusions which 
some writers have conceived lo be deducible 
from the doctrine of a moral sense, might be 
considered equally deducible from the doclrioe 
for which I have contended ; 
may be regarded as almost the 
same feelings under a different name. You will 
find Che objection stated and illustrated at great 
length in Dr. Price's elaborate, but very tedious, 
and not veiy clear, Ueiiew of the principal 
Questions of Morals. It is more briefly staled 
by Mr. Stewart in his outlines. 

> Prom Ihe hypothesis of a moral sense,' aayi 
Mr. Stewart,' various sceptical conclusions bava 
been deduced by later writers. The worik rigta 
and wrong, it has been alleged, signify nothing 
in the objects themselves to which lliey are 
applied, any more than the words sweet and 
hitler, pleasant and painful; but only certain 
elfecLs in the mind of ihe spectator- As it is 
improper, therefore, to say of an object of taili 
that II is sweet, or of heat that it is in the Hre, 
so il is equally improper 10 say of actions tliat 
they are right or wrong. It is absurd lo speak 
of morality as a thing independent and un- 
changeable ; inasmuch as It arises from an arbl- 
Imry relation between our conslilutioo and par- 
ticular object*. To avoid ihesesupposed conse- 
quences of Dr. llutcheson's philosopliy, an 
attempt has been made by some later writers, in 
particular by Dr. Price, to review the doctrine* 
of Ctldworth, and lo prove that moral dislinc- 
lioDs, being perceived by reason or the under- 
standing, are equally immntable with all other 
kinds of truth.' 

The following is the manner in which Dr. 
Brown meets die objection ; and, whether suc- 
cessful or not, il displays his usual acuteness and 
mastery of analysis. Whal he says of virtue and 
vice not being absolute or absiracl entities, hut 
merely relations, is particularly worthy of alien- 
liou. Most of the confusion and self-cbntradio- 
tion, to be met with in moral stalemenis and 
reasonings, haie arisen from the neglect of ihe 
very obvious truih that virtue and vice are not 
absolute eiililies which have a separate existence 
of themselves, like Ihe ohjecti presented to our 

U 
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' That right and wrong signify nothing in the virtue and vice, relate to emodons in some mhid 
objects themseWes is indeed most true : they are that has contemplated certain actions^ witbooi 
words expressive only of relation, and relations are whose contemplations of the actions there could 
not existing parts of objects or tlungs, to be added be no right nor wrong, virtue nor rice, as there 
(o theni or taken from them. Tiiere is no right could be no other relation without a mind that 
nor wrong, virtue nor vice, merit nor demerit, contemplates the objects said to be related, 
existing independently of the agents who are ' If, then, it be not necessary, in the case of a 
virtuous or vicious ; and, in like manner, if there science which we regard as the surest of all 
had been - no moral emotions to arise on the sciences, that the proportions of fig^ures should 
contemplation of certain actions, there would be any thing inherent m the figures, why should 
have been no virtue, vice, merit, demerit, which it be required, before we put confidence m 
express only relations to these emotions. But, morality, that right and wrong should be soow- 
though there be no right or wrong in the abstract, thing existing in the individual s^nts ? It ii 
the virtuous agent is not the same as the vicious not easy, indeed, to uilderstand what is meaai 
agent: I do not say merely to those whom he by such an inherence as is required in this pot- 
benefits or injures, but to the most remote indi- tulate ; or what other relations actions can be 
vidaal who contemplates that intentional pro- supposed to have as right or wrong than to the 
duction of benefit or injury. All are affected, minds which are impressed by them with certain 
on the contemplation of these, with different feelings. Of this, at least, we may be sure, thU 
emotions ; and it is only by the difference of if any doubt can truly exist as to relations whick 
these emotions that these actions are recognised we and all mankind have felt, since the creatioa 
as morally different. We feel that it will be of the very race of man, the reference which Df. 
impossible, while the constitution of nature Price (and he might ha?e joined Cudwoitii^ 
remains as it is, that the lover and intentional Clarke, and Wollaston) would make of o» 
producer of misery as misery, should ever be moral sentiments to reason, would leave the 
viewed with tender esteem ; or that he, whose difficulty and the doubt exactly where thej wece 
only ambition has been to diffuse happiness before ; since reason is but a principle of ov 
more widely than it could have flowed without mental frame, like tlie^^principle which is lie 
his aid, should be regarded on that account with source of moral emotion, and has no pecnliir 
the detestation wliich we now feel for the mur- claim to remain unaltered in the supposed gene* 
derer of a single helpless individual, or for the ral alteration of our mental constitution. Wki 
oppressor of as many sufferers as a nation can we term reason is only a brief expression of a 
contain in its whole wide orb of calamity ; and number of separate feelings of relation, of whkh 
a distinction which is to exist while God himself the mind might or might not hare been fbnaed 
exists, or at least which has been, and as we to be susceptible. If the mind of man reimii 
cannot but believe will be, coeval with the race as it is, onr , moral feelings, in relation to tbeir 
of man, cannot surely be regarded as very pre- particular objects, are as stable as our (Mings of 
carious. It is not to moral distinctions only that any other class ; and, if the mind of man bt 
this objection, if it had any force, would be altered in all its functions, it is absurd for as to 
applicable. Equality, proportion, signify nothing make distinctions of classes of feelings is the 
in the objects themselves to which they are general dissolution of every thing which we A 
applied, more than vice or virtue. They are as present know : it is absurd even to guess at tk 
truly mere relations as the relations of morality, nature of a state which arises from a change that 
Though the three sides of a right angled triangle is imaginary only, and that by our very suppe- 
exist in the triangle itself, and constitute it what sition is to render us essentially different in evciy 
it is, what we term the properties of such a respect from the state with which we are at pn- 
tringle do not exist in it, but are results ot a ' sent acquainted. It is a very powerless seepti- 
peculiar capaci^ of the comparing mind. It is cism, indeed, which begins by supposing a total 
man, or some thinking being like man, whose change of our nature. We might perhaps hats 
comparison gives birth to the very feeling vhat been formed to admire only the cruel, and to 
is termed by us a discovery of the equality of hate only the benevolent; as, in spiteof anaxioa 
the squares of one of the sides to the squares of that now seems to us self-evident, we might dl 
the other two, that is to say (for the discovery of have been formed to think with the lunatic, that 
the truth is nothing more) it is man, who, con- the cell in which he is confined is larger than the 
templating such a triangle, is impressed with this whole earth of which it is a part.' 
relation, and who feels afterwards that it would The above bears the stnking impress of a 
be impossible for him to contemplate it without master mind. If Cud worth and Price, Claike 
such an impression. If this feehng of the rela- and Wollaston, with all their ostentatious eni- 
tion never had arisen, and never were to arise in dition, and mathematical science, habd under^ 
any mind, though the squares themselves might stood the nature of reason, of relation, and of 
still exist as separate figures, their equality would proportion half as well as Dr. Brown,- they 
be nothing, exactly as justice and injustice would never have furnished us with so ranch 
would b^ nothing, where no relation of moral literary lumber, for dark dusty comers of neg^ 
emotion had ever been felt ; for equality, like lected shelves, visited only by moths and book- 
justice, is a relation, not a thing ; and, if strictly worms. We cannot do better perhaps than give 
analysed, exists only, and can exist only, in the at once, in connexion with tne above, a few 
mind, which on the contemplation of certain abbreviated selections from Dr. Brown's Leo- 
objects is impressed with certain feelings of tures, which we had intended to insert somewhere 
rehition ; in the same manner as right and wrong, on account of their instructive importance ; and 
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it is liul JurOcC to bib memory, to present, if 
poUible, misapprehensions of his stalemenU 
I concerning Ihe nature of nghl and wrong, virtue 

and vice, as nul being abiutute uiililies but mccc 
relations. 

■ Much of the perplexity which hat attended 
enquiries iulo the theory of morals has ariseti 
from ilislinclions which wemed to be the result 
of nice and accurate anulysii, but in Which the 
analysis was merely Trrbal and iherefoTe not 
real. What is it that constitutes an action 
virtuous? What is it which constitutes tlie 
moral obligation to peHbrni certain actions? 
What is it which constitutes the Merit of him 
who performs certain actions? These have been 
considered at questions essentially distinct; and 
because philosophers have been perplexed in 
attempting to give different ansvrers to all these 
questions, and have sliU thought thai different 
answers were nece.isory, tliey have wondered 
nl difficulties which themselves created ; and, 
Etm^ling to discover nhat could not be dis- 
covered, have often been entaMgled in scepticism 
themselves, or have slated su many unmeaning 
distinctions as to furnish occasion of ridicule 
and scepticism to others. One simple proposi' 
tion has been converted into an endless circle 
of nroposilion<t, each proving and proved by that 
which precedes or follows it ; (hough in fact 
nothing is proved but the confusion of the writer 
entangled in a thicket of verbaliliei. Why has 
any one merit in a particular action t Because 
tie has done an action that was virtuous. And 
why was it virtuous? Because It was an action 
which it was his duty in such circumstances to 
do. And why was it bis duty in such circunv- 
■tances ? Because there was a moral obligation 
to perform it. And why do we say that there 
was a moral obligation to perform it! Because 
if he had not performed it he would have vio- 
lated hii duty and been unworthy of our approba- 
tion. In this circle we miglil whirl round for 
ever, with the semblance of reasoning indeed, 
but only with the semblance; our answers, 
though verbally different, being merely the same 
proposition repeated in different forms, and re- 
quiring therefore in all its fonns to be proved or 
not requiting proof in any of them. To have 
merit, to be virtuous, to have done our duly, 



■ Virtue i* nothing in Itself, but only a general 
name far cert^n actions, which agree in excit- 
ing, whencontemplaled, a certain emotion of the 
mind. There ii philosophically considered, and 
in strict accuracy of speech, no virtue, no vice, 
but there are virtuous agents and vicious agents. 
In thinking of virtue we are not to look for any- 
thing self-excited like the universal essences of 
the schools, and eternal like the Platonic ideas ; 
but a felt relation and nothint; more. W'e are to 
consider only agents and the emotions which 
these agents excite ; and all that we mean by the 
moral differences of actions is Ibeir tendency to 
excite one emotion rather than another.' 

We have seen then that as Dr. Hatcheson's 



theory of morals r°9ts upon iha auumplion c 
kindofmoml instinct, or nior.tl sense, thai of Or. 
Brown differs in nothing from it except that i 
instead of instinct or sense he prefers an original 
or innate kind of emotion or susceptibility of on 
nature. Dr. Smith again pronounces for sym- 
pathy as the origin and foundation of moral div 
tinctions ; the notion of which was pro1>ablj 
suzsesled to his mind by the following passaga 
of Uuicheson's Motal Philosophy. Book I. chap, 
9. ' There are other sliU more naifie senses and 
more useful: lucli is thai sympathy or felloir< 
feeling, by which the slate and fotlunes af otheif 
affect us exceedingly, so IhaL bjr the very power 
of nature (the Dr. could jump into a conclusion 
or first principle} previous to any reasoning or 
meditation, we rejoice in the prosperity of olhem 
(of course antipathy is an original sense too, nS 
that, by the very power of nature, some men i^ 
least rejoice in the advetsity of others), and lor- 
row with them in their misTortuues; as we ai^ 
disposed to minli when we see others cheerful, 
and to weep with those that weep, without anr 
consideration of our own interests. Hence it i| 
that scarce any man can think himself sufficiently 
happy, Uiough he has the fullest supplies of aU 
things requisite for his own use or pleasure; be 
must also have some tolerable stores for such a» 
are dear to him; since their misery or dislrew 
will necessarily disturb hb own hapniness. Bv 
meansof thissympathy, andofsomeaisinterestea 
affections, it happens, as by a sort of contagion 
or infeclion, that all our pleasures, even those of 
the lowest kind, are strangely increased by their 
being shared with others. There is scarce any 
cheerful or joyful commotion of mind which duat 
not ciaturally require to bp diffused and communi- 
cated. What is agreeable, pleasant, witty, or 
jocose, naturally bursts forth, and breaks out 
among others, and must be imparted. Nor oli 
the o&ei hand is there anything mure uneasy oi 
grievous to a man than to behold the distressing 
toils, pains, griefs, or misery of others, especially 
of such as have deserved a better fate.' 

We rather ihink this notable passage is to be 
considered as the germ of the theory of sympa- 
thy. The following remarks upon It by Dr. 
Brown are so much to the purpose that we shall 
present them instead of any criticism of our 
own :— ' Dr. Smith professes to explain, by the 
intervention uf sympathy, feelings which mutt 
have existed previously to the sympathy itself. 
It is on a mere assumption, or rather on an in- 
consistency SliU more illogical than a mere as- 
sumption, that the great doctrine of his system 
is founded. That his own penetrating mind 
should not have discovered the inconsblencin 
involved in his theory, and that these should not 
have obviously appeared to many of his philoso- 
phic readers and admirers, may In part have 
arisen, like many other seeming wonders of the 
kind, from the ambiguities of language. The 
meaning of the word sympathy is not sufficiently 
definite to present always one dear notion to 
the mind. It is generally employed to signify a 
mere participation of the feelings of others ; but 
it is frequently used also as significant of appro 
bation. To say Ihat we sympathise with any 
one, In what be has felt or done, means ofien that 
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we thoroughly approve of his feelings ; and, in versities,Sha(tesbaTy,Hutcheson» Stewart (thoogh 

consequence of ibis occasional use of the term, he is somewhat equivocal and almost a no&d^ 

the theory which would identify all our moral script), Brown, and Smith, may all be clased 

approbation with sympathy was doubtless ad- together as natural-sentiment moral philoso- 

mitted more readily both by its author and his phers. The three varieties of the class are in* 

followers ; since what was not true of sympathy, spinet or moral sense, susceptibility or emotioD, 

in its strict philosophic sense, was yet true of it and sympathy. The class nearest to the abofc 

in its mixed popular sense. If the word had are the intellectualists, or immutable and etenal 

been. always strictly confined to its two accurate principle moral philosophers, such as Cudworth 

meanings, it seems as impossible that any one and Price, Clarke and Wollaston. They will 

should have thought of ascribing moral senti- not detain us long after the notice already takes 

ments to sympathy as of ascribing to an echo the of them ; for they are now almost quite obso- 

original utterance of the voices which it returns lete. 

to our ear, or the production of the colors pre- Concerning Cudworth we have the foUowinc 

sented to our eye in the mirror, to the mirror it- notice from the pen of Mr. Stewart, who was so^ 

self which has only received and reflected them, ficiently disposed to eulogise the author of the 

' Of all the principles of our mixed nature Intellectual System and of the treatise of Imnm- 
sympathy is perhaps one of the most irregular, table Morality. < Cudworth (he remarks, Fint 
varying not in different individuals only, but Dissertation p. 65) was one of the first who sue- 
even in the same individual in different hours or cessfully . combatted the philosophy of tiobbo. 
different minutes of the same day, and varying In the prosecution of his very able argument ot 
not with slight differences, but with differences this subject, he displays a rich store of enliglik- 
of promptness and liveliness, with which only ened and choice erudition, penetrated througbost 
feelings tne most capricious could be commen- with a peculiar vein of sobered and suUaed 
surable. If our virtue and vice, therefore, or Platonism, whence some German systems (sack 
our views of actions as right and wrong, varied as that of Kant) have borrowed their richest m- 
with our 'ever varying sympathy, we mi^ht be terials. But the principal importance of Cod- 
virtuous at morning, vicious at noon, and virtu- worth as an ethical writer, arises from the 
ous again at ni.^ht, without any change in the influence of his argument concerning the immii- 
circumstances of our action, except in our greater tability of right and wrong on the variooi 
or less tendency to vividness of sympathy, or to theories of morals which appeared in the coone 
the expectation of more or less vivid sympathies of the eighteenth century. To this argumoit 
in others.' may more particularly be traced the origin of 

Sympathy is manifestly as unsuitable a founda- the celebrated question. Whether the principle of 

tion of morals as a shifting sand bank would be moral approbation is to be ultimately resolved 

for the superstructure of a temple ; we only wish into reason or sentiment ? a question whidi hii 

that the foundation which Dr. Brown himself at- furnished the chief ground of difference betweci 

tempted to lay were far more firm and certain, the systems of Cudworth and of Clarke on the 

If the reader has never seen Smith's Theory of one hand, and those of Shaftesbury, HutcheMO, 

Moral Sentiments, he must not suppose that the Hume, and Smith on the other, 
book, though wrong in its first principle, is ' The intellectual system of Cudworth embqtti 

wholly absurd or worthless. It has much real a field much wider than his treatise of Immutable 

excellence, and we know of few books half so Morality. The latter is particularly directed 

charming. We have spoken of it as a delightful against the ethical doctrines of Hobbies and the 

philosophic romance, and we do not envy those Antinomians ; but the former aspires to tear m 

their taste who would not prefer it to any romance by the roots all the principles, both physical a&a 

or novel ever yet published. It is full of pro- metaphysical, of the Epicurean philosophy. It 

found reflections which seem almost too obvious is a work, certainly, which reflects much boooc 

to merit attention merely because they are pre- on the talents of the author, and still more on the 

sented in an easy playful manner. Dr. Smith's boundless extent of his learning ; but it is so iU 

genius nowhere appears to such advantage as in suited to the taste of the present s^ge, that, since 

the Theory of Moral Sentiments. Dr. Brown the time of Mr. Harris ana Dr. Price, I scarcely 

pronounces upon it one of his happiest eulogies, recollect the slightest reference to it in the writ- 

when he says, ' It is valuable, not for the leading ings of our British metaphysicians. Of its &ahs 

doctrine of which we have seen the futility, but (beside the general disposition of the author to 

for the minor theories which are adduced in il- discuss questions placed altogether beyond the 

lustration of it ; for the refined analysis which it reach of our. faculties) the most prominent is die 

exhibits in many of these details ; and for an elo- wild hypothesis of a plastic nature ; or in other 

quence which adapts itself to all the temporary words * of a vital and spiritual but uninteUigent 

varieties of its subject, familiar with a sort of ma- agent created by the Deity for the execution of 

jestic grace, and simple even in its magnificence, his purposes. Notwitstanding, however, these 

can play amid the little decencies and proprie- and many other abatements of its merits, the In- 

ties of common life, or rise to all the dignity of tellectual System will for ever remain a piecious 

that sublime and celestial virtue which it seems mine of information to those whose curiosity 

to bring from heaven indeed, but to bring it down may lead them to study the spirit of the ancient 

gently and humbly to the humble bosom of man.* theories ; and to it we may justly appjy what 

This is truly fine in the best sense, and evidently Leibnitz has somewhere said, with far less rea- 

con amore : genius ever delights to contemplate, son, of the works of the schoolmen, * Scholasticos 

admire, and praise genius. agnosco abundare ineptiis ; sed aunim est in iUo 

It appears then that, notwithstanding their di- coeno.* 
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There b a felt portion of the writer's usual 
graadiloqnence in this; bur, notniili standing all 
Uie pomp 2nd circumstance of lofly slatcmenl, 
it a abundantly nmnifeit that, e»eii according to 
fail own judgment or reluctant adiaission, the 
tneriu of Cudworth are of such a kind as to re- 
flect no reproach upon the preient age that Ihey 
are little suited to its lasle. If other Harrisses 
and Prices were 1o nris>!, we would iiiiisi on no 
other prouf of the sincerity of their admiration 
for Cudworth, bui that they should do penance by 
patiently reading him carefully over once at least 
every ytiar. But we will give the reader the 
moil Javorable specimen which Mr. Stewart 
could select of the chastened and subdued Pla- 
toniim of Cudworth. ' The mind," according to 
fhis author, ' perceives, by occasion of outward 
objects, as much more than is represented to it 
by lense, ai a learned man does in the best 
written book, than an illiterate person or brute. 
To the eyes of both the «aiae characters will ap- 
pear, but (he learned man in those character! 
will sec heaven, eurlh, nun, and litars; read pro- 
found theorem* of philosophy or Reomeiry ; 
learn a great deal of new knowledge from them, 
and admire the wisdom of the compoter ; while, 
to the other, nothing appears but black strokes 
drawn on while paper. The reason of which is 
that the mind of the one is fumislied with cer- 
tain previous inward anticipations, ideas, and 
instruction, that the other wants. In the room 
ot this book of human composition, let iis now 
siibiiiiute (he book of nature, written all over 
with the characters and impressions of divine 
wisdom and goodness, but legible only To an in- 
tellectual eye. To the sense both of man and 
brute there appears nothing else in it, but ai in 
the other, lO many inky scrawls ; that is, nothing 
but figures and colors. But the mind, which 
hath a participation of the divine wisdom that 
made it, u^n occasion of the sensible delinra- 
lions, exerting its own inward activity, will have 
not only a wonderful scene and large prospects 
of other thoughts laid open before it, and variety 
of knowledge, logical, mathemalleal, and moral 
displayed; but also clearly read the divine wis- 
dom and goodness in every page of titis great 
volume, aa it were writtrn in lar^e and legible 
clianiclers.' Mr. Stewart remarks, on this quota- 
tion, * I do not pretend to be an adept in the 
philosophy of Kant, but I certainly think I pay it 
avery high compliment, when I suppose that, in 
the Critic of Pure Reason, the leadinfc idea ii 
somewhat analogous to what is so much better 
expressed in the fotegoinit passage.' So it would 
seem Codwotthism is tlie germ or embryo of 
Kantilm. This idea ii not without some verisi- 
militude. Indeed some of the Germans them- 
selves have remarked the identity of their doc- 
trines. ' That Cudworth, "saysMr, Stewart,'has 
blended with his principles a vein of Platonic 
mysticism which is not to be found in Kant is 
undeniable ; but it does not follow from this that 
none of Kant's leading ideas ate borrowed from 
the writings of Cudworth.' 

Buhle, who will not allow by any means that 
Kant borrowed from Cudworth, finds u wonder- 
ful resemblance in the doctrines of Kant and 
those of Price. La philosophie morale de Price 



prtsenle en effet une analogic frapponte itvet 
celle de Kant. The moral philosophy of Price 
present) in cITect a striking agreement with thai 
of Kanl. And again, he says, 'The most re- 
markable of all the modern moral philosopher! 
of England is without contradiction Richard 
Price. We perceive a very striking conformity 
in his ideas concerning the foundations of mo- 
rality with those of Kant, yet it is not possible 
to raise the least doubt as to the entire origi- 
nality of i)ie latter.' Upon this Mr. Stewart 
asks, ' Is there any thing of importance in the 
system of Price which is not borrowed from the 
Treatise of Immutable Morality! The dislin- 
guishing merit of this learned and most respert- 
able writer is the good sense with which he hai 
applied the doctrines of Cudworth to the scep- 
tical theories of his own times. Our critic 
can blow cold and hot, and he does not alwayi 
speat thus respectfully of Dr. Price ; but can 
admit that the Review of the Principal (Ques- 
tions in Morals is very confused and obscure; 
which we have already seen voas the opinion also 
of Dr. Brown. Tlie truth is, the wort of Dr. 
Price was an abortive attempt In revive the ob- 
solete doctrines of Cudworth. Dr. Price waa 
we believe a worthy man and a very respectable 
malhemalician and calculator (though his calcu- 
lations were somewhat awry about the national 
debt) ; but whenever he meddles wiili metaphy- 
sical matters his mind seems muddled. 

We hare hitherto forborne to analyse tlie the- 
ory af Cudworth and Price because it is esaen- • 
tially the same as thai of Clarke, and as we ahull 
find of WoUaston also. The only difference is 
tliat, in addition to the unideal vacuity and ob.- 
scurilv common to them all, Cudworth's and, 
Prices notions have their local habitation in tha 
Platanic regions ; or rather perhaps they are in a, 
hind of friendly alliance or coinbinalion with 
Platonic mysticism. Platonic mysticism, how- 
ever, docs not do well when chastened and sub- 
dued, as Mr. Stewart terms it, in his eulogy of 
Cudworth. It does not combine well when par- 
tially used as an ingredient In intellectual sys- 
tems, or moral theories ; and had Cudworth and 
Price possessed more metaphysical sagacity they 
would have either taken Plalunism entire or not 



taker 



a all. 



The moral theory of Clarke and Wollaston ii 
so indefinite thai it is almost as difficult to deal. 
with It or decide upon it as about the color of 
the chameleon ; for after all their elaborate state- 
mentsand ratiocinationsabout it,andabaut it,we 
never feel absolutely surewhat Ihey really mean. 
They ring many changes upon Ittness and con- 
gruily and conformity to truth ; they employ 
many very learned forms of speech and many 
pompous terms about these entities, but when we 
would strip off the cumbrous apparel or gor- 
geous array of words, and examine the bam 
thoughts, they seem to perish in the act of un- 
dressing them. The remarks of Dr. Brown on 
thesp once famed, bnl now almost forgotten au- 
thors, have so much brevity and Justness that we 
cannot do better perhaps than quote them. 

' These considerations must convince you of 
the inadequacy ef the moral systems which maka 
viitue, in our contemplation of it, a sort of pro- 
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duct of reasoning like amy other abstract jt^a- work; tmt very aUtnise. lik pml9etitor,%ifke 

tion, which we are capable of discovering Intel- high i priori oemonstiatiye waf » bad for a luae 

lectually; that of Clarke^ for example, which at least abetter fiite; for itWBs«Lpaiia|tiielito> 

supjpioses it to consist in the regulation of our rary fashion or idolatry, iofty Or fifty yean ago^ to 

conduct, according to certain fitnesses which we cry up Dr. Samuel Qarke as a sort of aeooad 

perceive in things, or a peculiar congruity of cer- Newton, an intellectual prodigy in laightf na- 

tain relations to each other; and that of Wollas- thematico-metapbysical leasooiog^ only too pn- 

ton, which supposes virtue to consist in acting found or sublime for common ininds to oompie- 

according to tne truth of things, in treating obn hend him, which could only tbe ie fo re atare at a 

jects according to their real character, and not distance in wonder and astonishment. It is 

according to a character or to properties which true that wicked wit, Voltaire, designated him a 

they truly have not, — a system which is virtually reasoning machine; and if heiiad cxMnpaied him 

the same as that of Clarke, expressing only more to a barrel organ, made to play off aoae doan 

awkwardly what is not very simply developed self-designated demonstrations with ymadeM 

indeed, even in Dr. Clarke's speculations. These noise and fecility, he would have beea |ieAaps 

systems, independently of their general defect in still nearer the mark. When we urish tmhaseae 

making incongruity the measure of vice, assume, image of a mathematico-metaphyaico-eBtonalQD 

it must be remembered, the previous existence of we think of Dr. Samuel Clarke. We ere asfie 

feelings for which all the congruities of which of the circumstance which contributed maiolf 

they speak are insufficient to account. to the high reputation of Dr. ClatlDe. Bat et 

' £very human action, in producing any effect have much doubt as to the wisdom of faaiiiag 

whatever, must be in conformity with the fit- with rapture and applause sach ohampioos of 

nesses of things ; the limitation of virtue, there- religion and morality. 

fore, to actions which are in conformity with these The religious and moral utilii^ olT sncb it- 

fitnesses, has no meaning unless we have pre- monstrative grandiloquence, sd^-impoitaon^ 

viously distinguished the ends which are morally and vituperation as the following, we roiiire, 

good from &ose that are morally evil, and comes to our mind in a very qnestioneble sh^ie. 

limited the conformity of which we speak to one Having professed to have done we know ast 

of these classes. In this case, however, the well what demonstrative feats oC intdlcctnl 

theory of fitnesses, it is evident, far from account- might and heroism. Dr. Clarke opens ^is Dii- 

ing for the origin of moral distinctions, proceeds course concerning the Unalterable Obligatioas 

on the admission of them; it presupposes a dis- of Natural Religion, in the following high mk 

tinctive loveof certain virtuous ends, by their rela- ' confident manner: — ^ It remains, now, in order 

tion to which all the fitnesses of actions are to be to complete my design of proving and establish- 

measured ; and the system of Dr. Clarke, there- ing the truth and excellency of.tbe vdiole soper- 

fore, if stripped of its pompous phraseology and structure of our most holy religion, tliit I 

translated into common language, is nothing more proceed, upon this foundation of the certain^ sf 

than the very simple truism or tautology, that the being and .attributes of God, to demosatals 

to act virtuously is to act in conformity with in the next place the unalterable obligations sf 

virtue. natural religion, and the certainty of divine li- 

' From this doctrine of conformity to the fit- velation ; in opposition to ^e vam mgoings sf 

ness of things the theory of Wollaston, in certain vicious and profime men, who, nenly 

which virtue is made to consist in the conformity upon account of their incredulity, woold be 

of our actions to the true nature of things, thought to be strict adherers to reason, and sie- 

scarcely differs in any respect except as being a cere and diligent enquirers into truth ; when ia- 

little more circuitous and complicated. The deed, on th« contrary, there is but too modi 

work of Mr. Wollaston, with all its ostentatious cause to fear, that they are not at all siaceniy 

erudition, contains so much manifest absurdity, and really desirous to be satisfied in the tne 

that, if I were desirous of convincing any one of state of things, but only seek, under the pre- 

the influence of a system in producing in the tence and cover of infidelity, to excuse tiiair 

mind of its author a ready acquiescence in errors vices and debaucheries, which they are so strongly 

the most absurd, in explanations far more neces- inslaved to, that they cannot prevail with them- 

sary to be explained than the very difficulties selves upon any account to forsake thcan ; and 

which they professed to remove, I know no yet a rational submitting to such truths^ as jut 

work which 1 could put into his hands better evidence and unanswerable reason would ia- 

suited for this purpose than the Religion of Na- duce them to believe, must necessarily make 

ture Delineatea.' them uneasy under, and self condemned in, ihe 

We do not think that Wollaston*s work ever practice of them. It remains, therefore, I say, 

attained much credit It did not drop still-bom in order to finish the design I proposed to mjF- 

from the press, for the author had some fortune ; self of establishing the truth and excellency of 

but it was very soon laid out for dead on old our holy religion, in opposition to aU such vain 

book-stalls, where it may still be seen among pretenders to reason as these, that I proceed at 

other literary mummies, though it has almost this time, by a continuation of the same method 

ceased to have even that kind of existence. - We of arguing by which I before demonstrated the 

do not remember how long it is since the notice being and attributes of God, to prove distinctly 

of the author first appeared in Gen. Diet. ; but the following propositions : — 

there it is said that his Religion of Nature De- 1. 'That the same necessity and eternal dif- 

lineated is an attempt to prove the truth ot re- ferent relations, that different things bear to one 

ligion on mathematical principles. It is a curious another ; and the same consequent fitness.or un- 
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■fltncM of the appllcatloti of different things or Price, Clarke, and Wollaaton, to hi at (hey ooa 

different relation] one la another ; with reirird be atcertaincd ; yet the statemeals of no two or 

lo which the will of Ggd always and necessarily loDie of them are absolutely identical. PriM 

docs determine itaelf lo cliooM lo act only what vnit not Ijuile satisfied with the doctrine of Cud- I 

is agreeable to justice, equity, goodness, and worth, and at templed (very unsticceaifully) W i 

truth, in ord«r to the wtilfate o{ the whole uni- reform or remould it into n less questionable or I 

verse; ou^ht likewise constantly to determine less objectionable shape, by chastening and «d^ I 

the wills of all subordinate rational beings, lo duing yet more the chastened and subdued Plk> I 

govern all their actions by the same rules for the lonism of his master. Clarke would have nothing I 

good of the public in their respective stations ; to do with the chaste and tame Plaioniara ol 

that IS, these eternal and necessary differences of Cudworth, but was fully prepared and duly qua- , 

things mnke it fit and reasonable for creatures liHed lo demonsimlc the eternal and immutabis 1 

so to act ; they cause it to be their duty, or lay nature of morality in the high a {iriori nay ; and j 

an obligation upon them so to do, even separate wis an ethical Hercules or logical Boanei^M I 

from the consideration of these rules being the amnng ■ the necessary and eternal relations tbit | 

positive will or command of God ; and also an- dilI«Tent things bear to one another, and the, | 

tecedent to any respect nr regard, cxpeclation or consequent fitness or unfitness of the application ' 

appreheniion, of any pactieulnr private and per- of different things or different relation? one t»*i 

sonal advantage or disadvantage, reward or another.' Wollaston was not quite satisfied with i 

punishment, either present or future, annexed Clarke's manner of putting this mii^hly matter, J 

either by natural consequence, or by positive or, having too much spirit and originality to tty I 

appointment, lo the practice or neglecting Ihose Tnerely after him as the clerk says after tw I 

rules. priesl, he would not have fimesa and unfilmsi, I 

3. ' That though these elemal moral obliga- but conformity and disconformily to truth, as tba I 

tions are indeed of themselves incumbent on all elemal and immutable principles of natural ifr> ^ 

rational beings, even antecedent lo the consider- ligion and morality. Iriere is something in adl J 

alioD of their being the positive will and com- this to pul one in mind of what b related of Ihft I 

tnand of God; yei that which moat strongly old builders of Babel. If we view these im- 

coniirms, and in practice most effectually and muiahle- principle mora! philosophers, in con- ! 

indispensably inforces them upon us, is this, nexinn with their natural-sentiment (ellow-Ia- { 

thai both from ihe nature of things, and per- bor«rs. llieir tongues are still more strangely 

fecliuniof God, and from several other collateral divided. Indeed Dr. Price was evidently I 

considerations, it appears that as these eternal alarmed a[ the ethical efforts of Shaftesbury and j 

momi obligations are really in perpetual force, Hulcheaon as equally destructive and subrersiVF I 

merely from theit own nature and the abstract of all moral distinctions with Ihe alheistiual 

reason of things; so also they are moreover the reasonings of the most avowed aMimoral-dti- ' 

express and unalterable will, command, and law tinctiun philosophers, and hoped to perform ft 1 

of God lo his creature, which' — most meritorious service to religion and moralitf I 

But enough and more than enough. Webave by calling In the aid of Cudworth as the on» 

as liiile affection for the atheistical opinions of means of slaying the plague in the camp. Wa I 

Hobbes or ofSpinoia,asDr.Clarkecould possibly are far from thinking that ihe fears of Dr. PrIcB 

have, yet we blush and grieve to think that they were groundless or visionary. It is true, the 

should be assailed, and religion defended in naliiral-sentiment moral philosophers have their 

this manner, by a learned doctor of high mathe- feara and apprehensions loo, and strenuously 

matiCBJ and metaphysical celebrity ; and dial in assert thai the natural -sentiment principle is the 

the eighteenth century of the Christian era, the only rock of moral safely and defence; Uiat if 

wisest and best men of all denominations of Ihe this be abandoned we roust be plunged head- 

Chnstian church should vie willi one another long into the eternal abyss of absolute acepli- 

in applauding it as triumphant championship, cism ; and that if a moral principle be not 

We will not give utterance to our thoughts nod admitted or assumed as Innateorinherent inthe 

feelings, else we could a lale unfold as lo Ihe human mind, itself prior to and independent of 

effrets of such theological and ethical champion- all acquired notions and feelings, there can be 

ship on some minds; (or, compared with such no moral distinctions, no virtue and vice, no 

reaionings as those of Clarke, out experience right and wrong whatever. 



_ ig ; that is, if the doctrines of Shaftesbury, 

salutary. But we ate sincerely desirous of doing Hulcheson, Smilh, Stewart, and Browne (and 

nothing but good lo the minds of men ; and, Ihey would have il seems, according to Mr. 

being afraid to take our own experience as a Stewart's classification, Mr. Hume to belong lo 

criterion for other minds, we frequently know iheri) mean any thing, we are to admit or a»- 

not well what to do, or how to write. We are siinie that there is in the human mind an instinc- 

convinced. however, at least of this, thai it is live, a natural, an inherent, love for virtue, and 

now time to dismiss ClaAe and Woilaslon after haired lo vice. If this were any thing more or 

Cudworth and Price. We will therefore take our belter than mere theoretic assumption, sure 

full and final leave of them wiib two or three enough virtue would be pul on a firm fooling 

remarks. or solid foundation among ui. It mi!;ht be 

Il must have appeared to the discerning rea- liable to a few accidental injuries perhaps; 

d«T that whilst there is a sort of general or casualties will happen in tlie best ordered slate 

essential agreement in theopinioniofCiidnoith, of things we are at present acquainted with; 
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bat iu the case supposed, vices being merely Perhaps, iDdeed, we ihall incur the tmpiitalte 
casualties or anomalous deviations and excep- of being too tender and partial towards thoie of 
tions, the human mind, and consequently human whom we are about to speak, 
society, will soon right itself again by the vis The philosophers alluded to as belonging to 
naturae — the inherent force of natural original the same ethical class or genus are lIobbei| 
tendency. This, or at least something very like Mandeville, Hume, Bentham, and we might 
this, would seem to be the fair import or neces- -add, if it were worth while to notice theaiy 
sary consequence of some of Dr. Brown's most Montaigne, Rochefoucault, Diderot, Helvetios, 
eloquent lectures. But, much as we admire his and in short all those usually called the Frendi 
genius and talent, we are afraid the doctrine is philosophers, or the advocates of the new 
too good to be true. We have not been able philosophy. We intend only, however, to 
to find any confirmation of it from experience, take some notice of llobbes, Mandeville, and 
from observation, from history, sacred or profane. Hume. The last mentioned indeed is so eqni- 
All our experimental and inductive researches vocal that it is difficult to know where to pot 
(concerning which Mr. Stewart pays so many him, except by himself. We have seen that Jlr. 
handsome and flattering compliments to his Stewart ranges him among the natural-sentiment 
Philosophy of Mind) for that purpose have hi- moral philosophers, with Shaftesbury, Hutchesoi^ 
therto proved fruitless. Nothing we conceive and Smith ; and he is really so much of a senil- 
is more devoutly to be wished than that virtue mentalist and sophist withal as not to be veiy 
should be put upon a sure footing or firm foun- worthy of standing in juxtaposition with Hobbci 
dation ; and we are only sorry that the success and Mandeville ; but he may be conveniendy 
both of the intellectual-principle and natural- treated of af\er them. 

sentiment principle moral philosophers has not Before remarking on Tlobbes an observatioa 
been equal to tiie goodness of their intentions, or two may be offered respecting Locke, who it 
or to their strenuous efforts. As Adam Smidi so so equivocal as to be a sort of ethical nond^ 
well remarks, we naturally judge by the event script Beattie and Mr. Stewart do not well koov 
rather than the intent : it is success or triumph what to make of him. The latter is very unwill- 
that makes the hero of our admiration and ap- ing to give him up; and, wuihing to have die 
plause. sanction of his established authority, labors might 
In direct opposition to all the above moral and main to make him perfectly orthodox, though 
theorists, we have to present another group of somewhat unguarded and blundering in some of 
philosophic theorists concerning human nature; his statements. We shall give a few specimeos 
but we know not well how to designate them, of his attempts, as throwing some glimmeringi 
though they are unquestionably of the same on Locke's ethical memory, from that amncjuf 
class, distinguished indeed by considerable va- olio the First Dissertation of the Supplement l» 
rieties. We might, perhaps, if it would not seem the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
invidious, term them the atheistical, or anti- ' Among the doctrines of Locke, there are tvo 
moral-distinction,orutilitarian theorists. Perhaps of fundamental importance, which have mided 
Mr. Stewart would have them called Epicurean many of his successors. The first of these reUta 
moral philosophers; and certainly they have to the origin of our ideas; the second to tin 
much affinity to Epicurus, and might in a general power of moral perception, and the immutabili^ 
way be conveniently classed with him. We of moral distinctions. On both questions, tbe 
wish not to offend Mr. Bentham by using dysle- real opinion of Locke has, if I am not widetf 
gistic terms or designations. But that philan- mistaken, been very grossly misapprehended, or 
thropic philosopher will admit that the fault is misrepresented, by a large portion of his profesicd 
to be charged to our established language rather followers, as well as of his avowed antagonisli. 
than to us who use it; for, without much very trou- ' The first book,' says Dr. Beattie, * of the Essay 
blesome or inefficient circumlocution, how are we on Human Understanding tends to establish thtf 
wholly to avoid dyslofi^istic phraseology ? How dangerous doctrine, that the human mind, pee- 
indeed is it practicable to avoid it without fa- vious to education and habit, is as susceptible of 
bricating a new language ? We are persuaded any one impression as of any other : a doctrine 
that the individual alluded to (for whom, as a which, if true, would go near to prove that tmtk 
philanthropic philosopher and jurisconsult, we and virtue are no better than human contrivances; 
entertain every sentiment of esteem) is not or, at least, that they have nothing permanent ia 
satisfied with his attempts to construct a neutro- their nature, but may be as changeable as the 
logistic language. We try as much as possible inclinations and capacities of men. Surely this 
to use the language we have ready made to our is not the doctrine that Locke meant to establidi ; 
hand neutrologistically, but we are too diffident but his zeal against innate ideas and pnncipUf 
of our ability and success to imitate Mr. Bent- put him off his guard, and made him allow too 
ham in attempting to fabricate a new one. In little to instinct, for fear of allowing too much.' 
short, we have as little odium theologicum or It is fortunate for Locke's reputation, that, ia 
odium philosophicum or any odium whatever other parts of his Essay, he has disavowed, in 
towards those whom we have attempted to indi- the most unequivocal terms, those dangeroos 
cate, and of whom we are. now to write, as to- conclusions which, it must be owned, the general 
wards Cudworth and Price, or Smith and Brown, strain of his first book has too much the appear- 
Our wish is to deal fairly and honestly with ance of favoring. Lord Shaftesbury was one of 
those who come under consideration as philoso- the first who sounded the alarm against what 
phers, without fear or favor, fondness or anti- he conceived to be the drift of that philosophy 
pathy, on account of their peculiar opinions, which denies the existence of innate prindiSM. 
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Tarfont Milctures occui In the Characletlslics ; 
particularly in the treatiGf entitled Ai]*ice to iii 
Author; but the mosl direct of oil hiit attacks 
on Locke ii in his Ei;hlh Letter, addreued to a 
itudeutat the unWenity. ' All those called freR 
writetT,now-a-day!,'heob»etiw, •haveespoused 
those principles which Mr. Hobbes set a foot in 
this lait ag«. Ml. Locke, ai much as I honor 
him on account of other writings, and aa well as 
I know him, and can answer For his sincenly as 
a most lealous Chtiiiian and belierer, did, how- 
ever, go in the self-same track. U wa.i Mr. 
Locke that alii:ck the home blow: for Mr, 
Ilohbes's chatacter, and baie ilaTish principles 
of goTemmenl, took off tlie poison of his philo- 
sophy. It WIS Mr. Locke tliat struck at all fuii- 
dnmentah, threw all order and virtue out of the 
world, and made the very idea of these (which 
are the sarne with those of God), uDoaiutal and 
without founSation in our minds.' 

This is the very same kind of latiguage at that 
employed by the bishop of Worcester and the 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries and antagonists of 
Locke ; tliough lie was more than a match for 
Ihem in argumealation. In opposition to all 
•uch imputations and charges Mi. Stewart insists, 
of course, that all the world, friends ntid foes, 
misunderstood Mr. Locke; and he brings for- 
ward some detached passages from his writings 
in confirmaiion of his ethical orthodoxy ; such as 
the following ;— ' He that hath the idea of an iti- 
lelligent, but frail and weak, being, made by and 
depending on another, who is omnipotent, per- 
fectly wise, and good, will as certainly know 
that man is to, honor, fear, and obey God, as 
that the sun shines when he sees it; nor can he 
be surer, in a tlear morning, Ibat the sun is risen, 
if he will but open his eyes and look that way. 
But yet these truths, being never so certain, 
never so clear, he may be ignorant of either, or 
of all of them, who will never lake the giains to 
luld to inform him- 
' There is a law of nature, as 
intelligible to a rutioital creature and studier of 
that law, as the positive laws of commonwealths.' 
'There is a great deal of difference between an 
innnte law and a law of nature ; between some- 
thing imprinted on our minds in their very ori- 
ginal, and something that we, being ignorant of, 
inay attain to the knowledge of, by the use and 
due appticuion of our natural (acuities. And I 
think tney eiiually forsake the (niih who, recur- 
ring into the contrary extreme), either affirm an 
innate law, or deny that there is a law knonable 
by the light of nature, without the help of posi- 
tive revelation.' " He that, with Archelaus, shall 
lay it down as a principle Ibat right and wrong, 
honest and dishonest, are defined only by laws, 
and not by nature, will have other measures of 
moisl rectitude and pravity than those who take 
it for granted that we are under obligations ante- 
cedent to all human constitutions.' 

or course Mr. Stewart was daziled and de- 
lighted with all this evidence that Mr. Locke, 
notwithstanding many suapicious reasonings, 
and Ihough not a nalurat-sentiment or innate in- 
stinctive moral philosopher, might yet be ranked 
with Clarke and WoUasloD as perfectly orthodox 
m the main, respecting the imtnuIabiUty of moial 
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I, founded in the fitness ef things, or 
in conformity to eternal truth. Nay, such was 
Mr. Locke's confidence in the law and light of 
nature, that he was disposed to make little or 
nothing of the law and light of revelation in 
comparison with them. Thus, in the concluding 
paragraph of the ninth chapter, in the third boofc 
of his essays, he says: — ' Nor is it to be won- 
dered that Ibe will of God, when clothed in 
words, should be liable to that doubt and un- 
certainty which unavoidably attends that sort of 
conveyance. And we ou((ht to magnify his 
goodness that be hath spread before all the 
world such legible characters of his works and 
praiidence, and given all mankind so suflicienl 
a light of reason, that they to whom the wrilieit 
word never came could not (whenever they set , 
themselves to search), either doubt of the being 
of a God or of the obedience due to him. Since 
then the precepts of natural religion are plaitt 
and v«ry intelligible to all mankind, and seldom 
coma to be controverted ; and revealed trutlw 
are liable lo the common and natural obscurities 
and diBiculties incident to words; methinks it 
would become us lo be more careful and dili- 
gent in observing the former, and less magisterial, 
positive, and imperious, in imposing our sense 
and interpretations of the latter. 

Such were the notions of Mr. Locke respect- 
ing the clearness atid certainty of the light and 
law of nature; but such were not the notions of 
Hobb«s, from whom be borrowed the mass of 
his materials. The truth is, Mr. Locke's great 
work is a motley mixture of ecleclic inconsis- 
tencies, jumbled together with very little method ; 
and, therefore, it is not very wonderful that Mr. 
Stewart should have to accuse all the world of 
misunderstanding him. Only it would have 
been more reasonable if the metaphysical critic 
had dwelt more fully and explicidy on the evi- 
dence which exists, thai Mr. Locke did not tin- 
derslxnd himself, or know well what he was 
about. Since, however, according to Ibe high 
aulhoritj of lord Shaftesbury ' it was Locke who 
struck the home-blow at all fundamentals, and 
threw all order and virtue out of the world,' it 
surely becomes his admirers to be more tolerant 
towards the memory of his master, who vras a* 
superior, philosophically considered, to the di»- 
ciple as eret Newton was to William Whiston. 

In speaking of the ethical doctrines (for w* 
thus term their speculations for the sake of bre- 
vity), of llobbes and of Mandeville, we must be- 
gin by remarking that they are founded on a very 
bad opinion of human nature. In this respect 
their tneones are diametrically opposite to those 
of most of the naluml-sentimenl moral philoso- 
phers . These last have a sort of beau ideal of 
huina.n nature, around which their reasonings 
constantly revolve ;— they (race all that Is great 
and good in human society, or is record^ in 
history, lo good principles, tendencies, or in- 
stincts, in human nature; and much of what is ma- 
nifest ly evil, loo, they would seem to trace lo a good 
original tendency. On the other hand, Uobbei 
and Bdandeville (and others whom it is not worth 
while-to notice), would trace iialuially all that is 
bad in the history of mankind to an evil original 
tendency, OT to selfishness ; but even all that is 
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good, bf a Bkilf\ilinBiiagementar(heevil natural 
principle. Consuquenlly <lie fonnec are senli- 
menlal panegyrisU; the latter are t>ill« satirists 
of buman oaiure and human life. It has been 
laid down, aa a kind of axiom, tbal there is usually 
more truth in satire than in panegyric; and wc 
suspect the axiom irill hold in the present case; 
and that there it at least a basis of truth about 
the doctrines of Hobbw and Mandoville which 
«annol be found in the opposite theories. They 
feerp, at least, lo accord best with the actual 
atate and history of mankind ; and what is very 
observable they harmoniie very much with the 
<locljiaB of Ibe bible; which pronoacces the 
* heart of man deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked ;' and that men ' go aslmy from 
the womb speaking lies.' If the doctrines of the 
bible be calculated to abase man, and to stain 
Ibe pride of human glory, the same may be 
atlirmed of those of Uobbes and Mandeville. 
The former of these may be compared to }L>ra- 
clitus, the latter lo Deinocritii! ' ' 

flomethinB of gloom in the on 
«>il whicii he described, it sec 
wicked pleasure lo the other li 
ture in the ugliest and most c 
and colors. Hogarth could nt 
of his band more than this cou 
iMoad graphic touches of his 
human nature. Mandeville 
Uogailh of moral painters, and 
thai we see him in pronrift persooft grinning from 
behind the canvas. Vie would have nil the ar- 
dent lovers of the beau ideal of human nature 
ttad IVlandeville; and their dulness or their re- 
KUtmenl at the insult offered to human dignity 
must be very powerful indeed if Ihey can long 
maintain their gravity. If it be all a false pic- 
ture, or wicked, wilful, mlsrepresenlatioo, of our 
noble nature which Ite gives, he has at least the 
BTt of caricaturing i\3 imperfections with intinite 
dexterity. But though Ihere be^nuch acuieness 
and talent, atid much philosophy loo, about the 
author of the fable of the Bees, or Private \"ices 
Public Benefits, we cannot praise him, or regard 
bim as any thing but a licentious satirist, who 
wantonly compounds all moral distinctions. 
In representing humah nature as radically bad 
he accords with the testimony of sacred Scrip- 
ture; but at that point, abstractedly considered, 
the accordance stops. The manner and spirit of 
Mandeville, and his deductions and reasonings 
from the doctrine of human praiily, are as op- 
posite to those of the bible as darkness is lo 
light. The good men described as writing that 
book under supernatural guidance, and most 
of ail He whom reverence will not permit as to 
name in such a connexion, resembled Heraelitus 
tather than Democritnsor Mandeville. The fol- 
lowing is a concise but Just statement of Mande- 
ville's theory : — 

' Jn some measure akin to the theory of such 
political moralists as Hobbes, since it ascribes 
moraliiy, in like manner, lo human conlrivaticp, 
is the system of Mandeville, who considers the 
general praise of virlue lo be a mere artifice of 
political skill; and what the world 
praise as virlue in the individual, to be 
impoiitioii on the pari of ihe virtuoi 
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Human life, in short, aocordiiig (o biitv is a ooft* 
slant intercourse of hypocrisy with hypocrisy yifi 
which, by an involuntary self-denial, preunKfr 
joyment of some kind or other is saDri&oad ftc 
the pleasure of (hat pruise which society, aao^ 
ning as the individual self-denier, is rndf ilo 
give, but gives only in return for sacriHcss Bwdt:i 
to it) advantage. That man, like all other ui-' 
nials, ii naturally loUcitous only of his persoait' 
gratification, without regard to the happiness Mi 
misery of others ; thai the great point with ihl 
onginal lawgivers, or tamers of ihese hunHii 
animals, was to obtain from Ihem ihe sacrifice tff 
individual gratitication, for the greater bapptnt|i< 
of others ; that this sacrilice, however, could mat 
be expected from creatures that cared only fa 
Ibemtelves, unless a full eouivaletit were aSoiA' 
for the enjoyment sacrificed ; thai as this, at leMt 
in die greater number of cases, could not tei 
found in objects of sensual gritificalion, or ■!■ 
the means of obtaining sensual j^tificitiaiy, 
which are given in exchange in commoD pHK 
chases, it was necessaiy to haie recourse to mnm 
other appetite of man ; that the nalutal appel&i 
of man for praise readily presented itself for lllia 
useful end, and that, by flattering him iaio thi' 
belief that be would be counted nobler for Ibl 
sacrifices which he might m^e, he wb« l«d ■•• 
cordingly to purchase this praise by a fair bulK 
of that, which, though he valued it much. Md 
would not have parted with it but for 
equivalent or greater gain, he still valued 
than the p»ise which he was to acquire; that im 
moml virtues, therefore, to use his strong t>> 
prcssioQ, are ' the political offspring which Sa^ 
tet^ begot upon pride;' and that when we ihMk, 
we see virtue, we see only the indulgence df 
some frailty, or the eipeciatiou of some praiw^ 

The above theory is worked up with much ^ 
feci, and enlivened by striking sketches from JBV 
life ; and it must be confessed there has alwiji 
been too much in the actual character of ■ociey 
to give an air of fidelity to Ihe whole repceseol^ 
lion. Infact,wed<jubt whetlier ilbenotaUiullr' 
a true picture ai to tlic great majority of evciy 
people. Rocliefoucault, who had to inudi op- 
portunity and laleut for observing the sociebrtt 
a court, resolves all virtue, like Mandeville aad 
Montaigne, and some other acute and reflecttiy 
men, into self-love, of which the desire of pF~'~~ 
is merely oite of its many forms. And t 
enough much of what passes and is ptaiMd w. 
virtue in the world is quite worthy oi mch i^. 
ignoble origin ; and it is amusing ti 
what description of illustrations the moial pbi* 
losophen run to, witli breathless eageniea^ 
whenever ihey wish to set off, to the best advuw 
tage, the beau ideal of human exoetlence, t 
native dii^nity of maa, and his innate delight 
virtue. If our space would permit, we wooU 
give some admirable specimens from Dr. Adatt 
Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, and fion 
Dr. Brown's Lectures; for we would not think of 
quoting for the purpose from inferior author*, fi 
mere sentimental declaimers. If however dl 
men could be brought to think absolutely w . 
M.iudeville, we might expect indeed tbat a ~ 
' home blow would be struck at all fqadameatals, 
and that all real virtue would be thrown imt of 



(lie wQild.' Out there lias ilvrays been b porclon 
t>S moial nit in (he earl)i ; there have, even in 
(he worn times, been higher principlos and in- 
fluences in operation than those whicli ttie Man- 
device's understanil, md trhicli alone iliey are 
quali&ed to appreciate. 

The theory of llobbes, u already indicated, 
if not absolutely the same as th«t of Maniieville, 
is ai Ivau nearly akin lo it; in short, the one is, 
as much »3 ihe other, oaly a modification of the 
<ame atheistical ^steiD, which a^umes theari|;i- 
Dal moral indifference of aclioiui which coniiders 
all moTality as rautahle and adrenlitioui, a mere 
enlLiy of citcunislaaces, being Mmeiimea right, 
sometimes wrong, at cne time or place good, at 
another bad, according to hunun opiaion>, 
prejudices, passioDS, and habits. This is the 
basil of what is usually called the new or French 
philosophy, And it js well for the world ihai it 
finds, al least in many of the b«N and most in- 
Sueiitial raindi, something as steady and power- 
ful as a moral iostinct to repel it. Nor it it 
willioul benefit to mankind (for thus good is 
educed from eril) that such a philosopliy should 
bave an opportunity occasionally of develofuni; 
its latent qualities, a^d of performing its miglity 
works or miracl<;i in the open theatre of (hp 
world, and in the full Tiew of ail nations. The 
whole process of the Frenob tevolulion was a 
■art of experiment in the new philosophy, to 
demonstrate bow innoxious aad salutary, how 
good and profitable to men, atheism is, in all its 
tendencies, operations, and results. If, accord- 
iuu tn the followers of Epicurus, fear was the 
creator of tbe god), alheiam has had a good 
chance of being dei&ed and worshipped; for even 
many of its boldest and most reckless advocates 
have been dismayed with terror wheo Ihe^ have 
•een its goings forth in tbe sanctuary of iondelity, 
arrayed in the awful majesty of irresistible power, 
The most benevoleot ameliorates of tlie social 
union or political condition, the moat philan- 
tbropic ulilitarian philosophers, have had enough 
of evidence laid before them lo make ihem de- 

aiair of doing much good to the human race on 
picurean principles. Perhaps if 4ie author of 
lie Cive and of Leviathan were lo return lo our 
world, and wcile upon political and moral sub- 
jects, bis reasonings would have leu alSmty wiUi 
thoieuf Aristippusiof Archelaus, or of Epicurus, 
than tliey liad before- The moral and political 
speculations and experiments that have been 



jnderstaodlnE in metaphysical maiicn, pre 
vided it were free from every Ibeoretie bias, 
and were not under the ioQuence*of any moral 
antipathy to religion. 

Hohbes was an acuta metaphysician, but he 
was m effect, or ralher in reality, a conRrmed 
atheist. He admitted the Being of a God, or 
first cause, but be denied ibe possibility of 
knowing any thing about Uim or It, or what that 
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s and purpose! atbdsm. 
afraid of being misunderstood we would say that 
Ilobbes was loo good a meliuihyiiciaD — too acute 
and reflective — too much of an analytic reasoner 
to be a mere thdst. Such auumptioos, and 



paralogisms, and conclusions, as satisfy the con 
mon multitude of deists, could not satisfy fe 
mind ; and, being invincibly op))osed to revela- I 
tion, he embraced a particular modification tif I 
atheism as the least absurd or most reasonaUa , 
kind of belief ibat he could, orralher would, find. , 
liobbea could not have reasoned and written, ai 
Mi. Locke lias done, about the clearness and. 
certainty of tlic law of nature, and of the precept! 
of natural religion. 

From atheism of every description or modifica- 
tion the ab»otute moral indifference of actions nft> 
cessarily follows ; or, as Shaftesbury expresses it, 
all virtue is thrown out of the world; tWre may 
bequalitiesandoGiionsuf human beings that thejr 
like or dislike in one another, and reward or 
punish ; there may be political distinctions, and 
virtues, and vices ; btit there can be nothing that 
has been usually called, or thai deserves to be 
called, moral dislinciioos, or virtues and vice*. 
llobhes was too acute not to perceive this, and 
he was too frank not to own it; and therefort 
be at once resolved all rit^ht and wrong, all mo- 
rality, into die discretionary decision of political 
authority. In ihoi-t, according lo Ilobbes, iha '| 
government, whatever that government tx^ 
whether a democracy or aristocracy, a mixed or 
simple monarchy, or pure despotism, is tbe sol* 
lawgiver and judge of morality. This suprems 
authority can do no wrone, and whatever it do- , 
crees is right; and conformity lo iu decrees is 
the only immutability morality admlu of. Tha 
will of king, lords, and commons, is to enaol) 
abrogate, alter, and amend, ibe moral code, M 
seemeth good. We have been long said to hnva 
an oct-of-parliament religion ; but it appears wa 
ouglil to have an act-of-parli anient morality also. 
Nay, we may have an established national miv 
raliiy by a much shorter process, if we chooi«- 
lo enjoy all its benefits. The royal will of a 
Philip or Ferdinand, of a czar or grand signior, 
of a Nero or Caligula, is, according to Kobb«b 
the sole origin, and standard, and measure, iX 
right and wrong, of virtue and vice. But enough [ 
Ibis is too palpable to require refutation, Y«t 
strange, absurd, and bad, as it appears to m^ . 
what was Hobbes to do in the matter of moralitf 
on bis Dtevioutly assumed adieitlical principleil 
What have others, upon the same principle*) 
been able lo do materially different, or betterJ 
Lei us enquire by examining Mr. Hume's theory 
of morals. 

We have said Mr. Hume's llicon/; but iba, 
tenn, though sufficiently vague, is too definite M 
be applied lo the opinions or speculalinns of 
such a subtle, flexible, shifting rea-ioncr, ns tb» 
author of An Enquiry concerning the Princi- 
ples of Morals, who always contrives lo make 
one set of reasonings couolertialauce another, 
and one sort of principle suitersede some olbet 
sort of principle ; as if the only conclusion pos- 
sible to come 10 is, that nothing can be concluded, 
and that all is vanity, and vexation, and scepti- 
cism, Mr. Addison has somewhere said, that ha 
could never rise from the reading of those authors 
who give degrading representations of our noble 
nature without beinii; out of humor with him- 
self and every body about him ; and we seldom 
rise from (he reading of Humo without being out 



of bumoi irhh him and hia reasonJn^. Having, 
ta his usual manner of mooting the queslion as 
ftllernale plaintiff and defendant, drawn up in 
counterairay the aiguments pro and con, he then 
(alfea his seat on the ttihuual of dispassiociaie 
judgmenl, and sums up the whole with ihe most 
calm and grare indilTerence imaginable. ' These 
arguments on each side (and many more might 
be produced) are so plausible, that I am apt to 
RuBpect, they may, the one as well as the other, he 
■olid and aatijfactory ; and that reason and sen- 
liment concur m almost all moral determinations 
■nd conclusions. The final sentence, it is pro- 
bable, ithich pronounces characlers and aclioiis 
tmiahle or odious, praiseworthy or blameable; 
(bat which sumps nn (hem the mark of honor or 
inliimy, approbation or censure; that which ren- 
ders morality ao active principle, and constitutes 
virtue our happintss, and vice our misery. Jl is 
probable, I say, that this final sentence depends 
Dtt tome internal sense or feeling which nature 
bai made universal in [he whole species. For 
what else can have an iniluence of this nature? 
But in order lo pave the way for such a se>nti- 
taent, and give a proper discernment of ils 
object, it is often necessary, we find, thai much 
leasoning should precede, that nice distinctions 
be made, just conclusions drawn, distant com- 
parisous formed, complicated relationseiamined, 
and generalfucLs fixed and ascertained.' 

This is the first hearing of the chancery case 
concerning the principles of morals ; and our 
philosopher has had an opportunity of showing 
all the world that he was as wonderful in judg- 
ment as mighty in counsel — that he could be as 
able a judge on the bench, as erst lie was a 
special pleader at the bar. The claims of reason 
and of sentiment are held lo be equally good, 
and the question is kept in abeyance. Accord- 
ingly in the further hearing of the casa the claims 
of reason seem iwtonly admitted, but exclusively 
in the first steps of progress attended to ; and 
utility is with some doubt and hesitation thought 
lo be probably, in part at least, the origin and 
measure of virtue. ' H'e may obsetTe, that in 
displaying the praises of any humane benelicent 
man, there b one circumstance which never fails 
lo be amply insisted on, namely, the happiness 
and salisnction derived lo society from hia inter- 
course and good officea. • • • As such tonics of 
praise never fail lo be employed, and wild suc- 
cess, where we would inspire esteem forany -onf! ; 
may il not thence be conrluded, (hat the utility 
resulting fiom ihe social virtues forms at least a 
part of (heir merit, and is one source of that ap- 
probation and regard so universally paid to thera? 

'When we recommend even an animal or 
plant 31 useful and beneficial, we give it an ap- 
plause and recommendation suited lo its nature. 
* • ■ A machine, apieceof furnilure, a vestmenl, 
a house well contrived for use and conveniency is 
lo far beautiful, and is contemplaied tcith plea- 
•nte and approbation. • • • In general, what 
praise is employed in ihe simple epilhel asrful! 
What reproach in the contrary !' 

It would seem then that in pari at least uliUty 
is merit, and ihat a gnod man has al least as 
much virtue about him aa a good raacliifie, or 
piece of furniture, or vestment, o^ we II- contrived 
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house. In the further hearings of the cue, «r 
jud^'d gets rid of his doubt and hesitation, and 
pronounces finally and absolutely in fevor of 
utility, as forming nol a part merely, bur d* 
whole of merit. All the virtues are resohel 
into or ascribed to utilily. This is the priodplr 
oF all moral distinctions — the only source iii4 
standard and measure of all human excelleneer 
and aa teason must ttnd out tvhat is useful aboat 
men or machines, or vestments, of course moid 
are referrible lo reason and not U' 
Now then that morality is placed mr ' 
Ihe firm and broad foundation of uliUty, in eaa^' 
formity with reason, it will surely rest and reaira* 
secure. We might have supposed, at least, tW' 
the judge would not have disturbed his own ds-' 
cisioo, so full^ and gravely delivered, alter »* 
hesitatingly and patiently weighing all the 9* 
gumenls and evidence; but it was scarcely n>' 
corded when the sentence must be reversed; fa^ 
it is found out, by a sort of after-process of iw 
soning, that ntiliiy and reason have nothing alttt^ 
lo do with merit, or virtue, or looraliiy; brf' 
that the whole is ascribable to mere blind sea^ 
timent, for which no reason can he assigned, Aa' 
very attempt to account for which, iudeed, V 
ridiculed as absurd. The philosophic advocai 
of utility as the sole foundation of all moralil 
can easily abandon his client, unsay all his wi 
sayings, counterargue allhisown aTgumenU,a 
wrigele out of all the obligations of consisted 
into full and free liberty to take up wbtteiMfl 
new position vanity, or scepticism, or sopbisU^ 
may presenL The following is the prelusiatfi 
flourish in showing a more excellent waj of m *" 
philosophy than that of utilily and reason : 

* Treating vice with the greatest candor, aifi 
making il all possible concessions, ne muitae-i 
knowledge, that there is not in any instance lU* 
smallest pretext for giving it the preferenef' 
above virtue, with a view to self-iniertsl ; except • 
perhaps, in the case of justice, where a nar*" 
taking things in a certain light, may often sm 
to be a loser by integrity. And though il is i 
lowed that without a regard to properly a 
society could subsist ; yel, according to the ia 
perfect way in which human aHairs 
ducted, a sensible knave, in particular inudenB 
may think that an act of iniquity or infiddi 
will make a considerable addition to his for 
without causing any considerable breach ii 
social union and confederacy. That * honesty fl 
the best policy,' may be a good general ntle ; T '' 
is liable to many eiceptions: and he, it n 
perhaps be thought, conducts himself with B 
wisdom who observes the general rule, and la 
advantage of all the encepiions. I confeM It 
if a man thinks that this reasoning reqi 
answer, it will be a little difficult to { 
which will to bim appear salisfaciot; a 
vincing.' 

Very well stated ; we wish not to h 
doctrine of utilitarian moral philosophy tlifle 
ly handled ; this is at least one uiefiil and _ 
vincing way of examining lis character i 
credentials. Bui hear him out : — ' If the fii. 
going hypothesis be received, it will now beet 
fnr us to determine the first question staru 
(started truly to be run down I) concerning i 
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general principle of mofali, • • • we may rr- 
sunie it at pmeai, and examine bow hi: either 
iMiOD or sentimeoi enlen into M decUion} □( 
praJse or centure. Oae ptmcipal foundation of 
inatal pcaiM being supposed to lie in the useful- 
tiess of niiy quality or actioo, il is efident thai 
reason mutt enter for a considerable share in all 
decisiuDs of Uiij kiud ; since nothing but thai 
faculty can iustiucl us in Uie tendency of quali- 
ties and actions, and point out llieir beneficial 
consequences to society and to Iheir possi^ssor. 
In many cases this is Ba afiair liable togreat con- 
troversy : doubts may arise ; opposite ialerests 
may occur; and a preference must be p?ea to 
one side from very nice views, and a small over- 
balance of utility. • ■ * Though reason, when 
fully aasisied aod improced, be sufficient to in- 
struct a> in the pernicious or useful tendency of 
qualities and actions, it is uot alone sufFicienl to 
produce any mora] blame or approbation. Utility 
IS only n tendency to a certain end; and. were 
the end totally indiflerent to us, we should lee' 
the same indifference towards (he meaDS. It is 
requisite a sentiment should h-te display itself, 
in onler to gire a nreferenci to tbe useful above 
the pernicious tendencies.' 

Our moral philosopher soon become* more ex- 
plicit and peremptory; and if tbe sceptic beaiiy 
nhere tniismuied into a dogmatist it is when 
treatmg of what he terms ' the blind but sure tes- 
tjroony of taste and sentiment.' 'The liypotbe- 
•is (he says, Appendix I, concerning Moral Seo- 
limeni) which we embrace is plain. It maintains 
thai momlily is determined by sentiment; it 
delines virtue to be whatever mental action or 
quality ;ivea a spectator the pleasing sentiment 
of approbation ; and vice the contrary. We then 
proceed to eianuoe a plain matter of fact, to wii, 
what actions have this intluence : we consider all 
llie circumstances in which these actions agree : 
and thence endeavour tooitractsomegenefalob- 
lervaiioiis with re^rd to these aenlimenU. If 
you call this melitphysics, and find any thing 
abstruse here, you need only conclude that your 
turn of mind is not suited to the moral sciences. 
• • ' When Nero killed Agrippina, all the re- 
lations between himself and the person, and at! 
the circumstancej of the fact, were previously 
known to bim ; but the motive of revenge, or fear, 
or inienisl, prevailed in his savage heart over the 
sentiment ofduly and humanity. And when we 
express that deteitalioii n^inst bim, to which he 
himself in a little lime became insensible; it is 
not that we see any relations of whicb be was 
ignorant ; but lliol, from the rectitude of our dis- 

Cition, ive feel sentiments against which he was 
Icnetl, from flattery and a long perseverance 
in ilie most enormous crimes. In these senti- 
ment* then, not b a discovery of reUtiona of 
nny kind, do all moral determinations consist. 
Before we can pretend to form any decision of 
this kind, every thing must be known and ascer- 
tained on the side of the object or action. No- 
thing remains but to feel, on our part, some sen- 
timent of blame or approbation; whence we 
pronounce the action criminal or nrtuous. 

' This doctrine will become flill more evident, 
if we compare moral beauty with natural, to 
which, in many particulars, it bears so near a re- 



semblance, • ■ ■ In all decisions of taite or ex- 
lernal beauty, all the relations are before band 
obviDus to the eye ; and we thence proceed to 
feel a senlimenl of cornphcency or disgust, ao 
cordine to the nature of the object and disposi- 
tion of out orgitns. • " • Attend to Cicero, 
while be palutsthe crimes of a Verres or a Call- 
line ; you must acknowledge that the moral tui- 
pituje resiilii, in the same manner, from the 
contemplation of the whole, when presented to a 
being, whose organs bave suchn particular struc- 
ture and formation. The orator may paint rage, 
insolence, barbarity on the one side: meekness, 
suffering, sorrow, innocence, on the other : but if 
you feel no indignation or compassion arise ia 
you, from this complication of circumstances, you 
would in vain ask in what consists the crime or 
villiiny which he so veiiemently exclaims against; 
at what time, or on what subject, it first began lo 
exiiX ; and what has become of it a few monlhi 
aAemards, when every disposition and thought 
of all the actors is lolally altered, or annihilated. 
No satisfactory answer can be given to any of 
these questions upon the abstract hypothesis of 
morais ; and we must at last acknowledge, that 
the crime or immorality is no particular bet or 
relation, which can be the object of the undei>- 
staniling: but arises entirely from the sentiment 
of disapprobation, which, by the structure of hu- 
man nature, we unavoidably feel on tlie appre- 
hension of barbarity or treachery. 

' It appears evident that the ultimate ends of 
human actions can never, in any case, be account 
ed for by reason, but recommend Ihemselves en- 
tirely to the sentiments and affection* of mankind, 
without any dependence on the intelleclual facnl- 
'lies. • ■ • Somelhbg must be desirable on iu 
own account, and because of iis immediate ac- 
cord or agreement with human sentiment and 
affection. Now as viitue is an end, and isdesir- 
able on its own account, without fee or reward, 
merely for the immediate sauifaction which it 
cunv-eys ; it is requisite that there should be some 
sentiment which it touches; some internal taste 
or feeling, or whatever you please to call it, which 
distinguishes moral good and evil, and which 
embraces the one and rejects the other. Thus 
the distinct boundaries and offices of reason and 
of taste are easily ascertained. The former con- 
veys the knowledge of truth and falsehood : tbe 
latter gives the sentiment of beauty and deformi^, 
vice and virtue. The one discovers objects, as 
they really stand in nature, without addition or 
diminution : the other has a [ oduclive faculty, 
and gilding or slaimng all na'ural objects with 
ihe colors, borrowed from i,.^mal i 



It would be suprrSuous to quote more, though 
pa^a mi;;ht be presented lo the same purpose. 
This is one of the doctrines of Hume whicb be 
varies and repeats incessantly. Il meets us every 
where inhis Essays, particularly in one entitled The 
Sceptic, and in another on the Standard of Taste. 
Tbe reason is obvious : it is a bue sceptical doc- 
trine ; and scepticism was his intellectual centre 
of sravity, or the easy cliair in:o which he natu- 
rally 'fell back' (lo use his own expression) to 
enjoy 'philosophic tranquillity. Virtue and vice, 
like bvauly aud deformity, are wholly an afloir of 
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'blind Bencimentf or taste, and all die world ment, as inherent la onr mental cmntHutioii, wt 

knows that there is no disputing about taste ; might perhaps have been bewildered by nM 

and that it would be as wise to rest any thing ambiguities. And we confess that th<mgh Ae 

weighty or important upon it as to attempt to moral-sense or moral-instinct, or moral- sentimat 

build a palace on a sand-bank or a temple on a theory of virtue has long appeared a very questioi- 

wave! ' All sentiment is right (Essay 23. Of able sort of entity, we never understood it balf« 

the Standard of Taste) because sentiment has a well as since we examined it closely in the mte- 

reference to nothing beyond itself, and is always ments of Mr. Hume. 

real, wherever a man is conscious of it. * * * A Considered either ethically or theologically Ike 
thousand different sentiments excited by the same natural-sentiment theory has ncything to recoa- 
object are all right : because no sentiment repre- mend it. Considered philosophical^ (we nMia 
sents what is really in the object. It only marks as if it had nothing to do with religion and flis> 
a certain conformity or relation between the ob- rality) it possesses no claim to assent. In traft 
ject and the organs or fiiculries of the mind ; and, it appears so unphilosophical that we cannot help 
if that conformity did not really exist, the senti- wondering it should ever have received the wuc- 
ment could never possibly have being. Beauty tion of any analytic reasonerswho did notddij^ 
is no quality in things themselves : it exists like Hume in scepticism and sophistry. Thm^ 
merely in the mind which contemplates them ; directly opposed to his theory of utilihr it wm 
and each mind perceives a different beauty. One perfectly worthy of his intellectual cnaiacttr. 
person may even perceive deformity where ano- Omnis Aristippum decuit color. That sodi ra- 
ther is sensible of beauty ; and every individual soners as Shaftesbury and Hutcheson should ■■> 
ought to acquiesce in his own sentiment, without cerely embrace the notion of innate moral instiDel, 
pretending to regulate those of otliers. To seek sense, or sentiment as the only firm fDondatM 
the real beauty, or real deformity, is as fruitless of religion and virtue is perfectly intelligiUi; 
an enquiry as to pretend to ascertain the real but how Smith and Brown could satisfy teik 
sweet or real bitter. According to the disposition selves, or attempt to satisfy others with it, is sot 
of the organs, the same object may be botn sweet so obvious. The supposition of a strong mA- 
and bitter ; and the proverb has justly determin- revelation bias may perhaps aecoant ht thi 
ed it to be fruitless to dispute concerning tastes, phenomenon. Indeed we know not what am 
It is very natural, and even quite necessary, to theistical moral philosophers could do materidf 
extend this axiom to mental as well as bodily different from what the natural-seotinient tk»> 
taste; and thus common sense, which is so often rists have attempted, after the manifest ^nnksf 
at variance with philosophy, especially with the Cudworth, Clarke, and Wollaston. And 
sceptical kind, is found, in one instance at least, to but the lower class of metaphysicians woaU 
agree in pronouncing tiie same decision.' tempt such a clumsy kind of compromise or 

This is no doubt a true account of ' blind sen- commodation as that of uniting the two nod 

ttroent* or mere mental taste as understood by of sentiment and reason into one complex theoiy. 
Mr. Hume; and he has been so explicit as to Concerning the question now under considcn- 

make us fiilly comprehend his intention in com- tion we would recommend a careful examinataoa 

mitting all moral distinctions to its ' sure and un- of the doctrines of Hartley ; which msiy be eiiiy 

erring testimony' and arbitrement. Nor is there dissociated from his vibratory theory ; and, wkn 

a particle of essential difference between his doc- separated from the nonsense about vibrations md 

trine concerning the origin and standard of mo- vibratiuncles, they will be found to convey bo 

rality and that of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Smith, small portion of instruction. In resolving all Ike 

and Brown. Indeed the last mentioned, says after mental and moral phenomena into association he 

Humealmostwordforwordandtothefullestextent reasons much more philosophically than any of 

of admission. Mr. Stewart, we have seen, classes those who would stop short at * blind sentiniai' 

Hume with Hutcheson and Smith, and the other as Hume terms it ; and his statements will betr 

natural-sentiment moral philosophers in contra- an advantageous comparison or rather contrast 

distinction to Cudworth and Clarke. He was with theirs. The following is a specimen : — 
too prudent himself, however, to pronounce in an * The moral sense or judgment is sometioKS 

unqualified manner for either statement, and there- considered as an instinct, sometimes as determi- 

fore attempted a sort of compromise between the nations of the mind, grounded on the' eterail 

two. reasons and relations of things. Those who 

It seems sufficiently evident from Mr. Hume's maintain either of these opinions may, peihapi» 

own statement that to make * blind sentiment' explain them so as to be consistent with the fore- 

the foundation of moral decisions is in effect to going analysis of the moral sense from asao- 

do away with morality altogether. In short there ciation. But if by instinct be meant a dispositioo 

is according to this scheme neither virtue nor vice communicated to the mind so as to be quite is* 

absolutely, any more than beauty and deformity, dependent of association ; and by a moral instinct, 

'Sentiment has reference to nothing beyond itself: such a disposition producing in us moral jad|^ 

a thousand different sentiments excited by the ments concerning affections and actions ; it will 

same object are all right.* This requires neither be necessary to produce instances where sack 

comment nor argumentation ; and we ought to judgments arise in us independently of prior as- 

be as ready as Dr. Reid and * his illustrious pupil' sociations determining thereto, 
to eulogise Mr. Hume and acknowledge our great *In like manner, if by founding the morality 

obligations to him ; for certainly ' his conclusions of actions, and our judgment concerning this 

do more than compensate his premises.' But for morality, on the eternal reasons and relations of 

his manner of stating the doctrine of moral senti- things, be meant, that the reasons drawn fi^mi the 
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relation of tilings, by which Lhs moralHjr or im- 
moraliij of certnin actions Is commonly pioved, 
and which with ibe rolationi are called eternal 
from ihcir appeanni;iliesBine.orneaTly the tame, 
lo Ihe mind at all times, mould determine llie 
mind lo furm the CDrrespoiidin; moral Judgment 
indefimdeiiUy of prior aaMKiationi, Ai% oiiRhl 
aJio to be proved by tlie ullegalian of proper in- 
stances. To me it appears, that the instancesare, 
ax far as we can judge of them, of an opposiie 
nnlure, and favor the deduction of all our moral 
judgments, approbalioos, and disapprobations, 
from ansociatian alone. HoweTer some associa- 
tions are formed so early, repeated so often, ri< 
retted so strong, and have so close a connexion 
■nilh the common nature of man and the events of 
life which happen to all. as.in a popular way of 
speaking, to claim Ibe appallation of oii^nal ai^d 
natural dispositions ; and to appear like instincts 
when compared with dispositions evidently facli- 
tioat ; also lik« axioms, and inluitive propositi- 
ons, eiemally true according to the usual phrase, 
when compared with moral reisooings of a com- 
pound kind.' 

Tlie following is a statementof the question by 
Patey with that charming simplicity and perspi- 
cuity which clmracierise all his writings. 

' ^hey who contend (Moral Philosophy, book 
t , chap. 5, The Moral Sense) for a moral sense, 
say that ne approve examples of gerterosity, 
gratitude, fidelity, iic.. and condemn the con- 
trary instantly without deliberation, without har- 
infc any interest of our own concerned in them, 
ofi-tioies without being conscious of, or able to 
give any reason for our approbation ; that this 
approbation is uniform and universal, the same 
sorts of condnct being approved or disapproved 
in all ages and countries of the world ; circum- 
tiiances, wy they, which strongly indicate the 
operation of an instinct or moral sense. 

' On the other hand, answers have been given 
lo most of these argumenti by the patrons of the 
opposite system. 

' First, as to the uniformity abovealleged, they 
controvett the lact. They remark from authentic 
accounti of historians and travellers that there is 
fcorcelyasingle vice which, insome age orcoun try 
of the world, has not been couaienanced by public 
opinion :thtttin one country it isesteemed an olGce 
of piety in children to sustain their aged parents; 
in another lodeipatch them out nf the way; that 
suicide, in one age of the world, has bean hero- 
ism, in another felouy : that theft, which has 
been punished by most lavre, by the laws of 
Sparta was not unfrequently rewarded ; that tlie 
[iromiscoBs commerce of the sexes, although 
condemned by the regulations and censures of all 
civilised natioTut, is practised by the savaees of 
the tropical regions without reserve, compunc- 
tion, or disgrace ; thai crimes, of which it is no 
longer permitted ui even to apeak, have had their 
advocates among the sages of very renowned 
times; that if an inhabitant of the polished na- 
tions of Europe be delighted with tlie ap])car. 
ance, wlierevcr he meets with it, of happiness, 
tnuiqnilliiy and comfan; a wild American is no 
less divertedwith the writhiiigs and contortions of 
a victim at the stake ; that even amongst our- 
Mlves, and in the pmeui improved state of 



moral knoulodge, we are <ar tlota a perfect coiv 
sent it) our opinions or feelings; that you shall 
beic duelling alternately reprobated and ap> 
plauded aceorJing to the sex, age, or station of 
the person you converse with ; that the forgive- 
' and insults is accounted by one 

* ■ * another mean- 



Tbe tiatoral-sentiment tendency, instinct, or 
innate principle, momi philosophers, make poor 
work of all this when they attempt to reconcile it 
with their theory. Whoever prefers ajsiimption 
and paialogism to sound reasoning, and rheto- 
rical declamation to sober argument, will find 
abundance of them in Brown's eiliieal lecture*, 
though all he contends for is so little worth an^ 
contention, either logical or rhetorical, that he 
might have been u culd and indiflerent about 
the mattsr, as his philosophic relative Mr. Hume.: 
According to the statements of both, and those of 
Adam Smith loo, we may truly say of vice, what' 
KoLiienelle so madly said of female inchastity; 
if we know it, if we perceive it, it is no great 
matter; if we do not perceive it, or feel a senti- 
ment of disapprobalion, it is nothing. The con- 
cluding paragraphs of Paley concerning the 
tnoral sense have a depth of import in them 
which Ihe lovers of powerful language rather tlian 
of forcible signification are in danger of missing. 

' Upon the whole, it seems to me, either that, 
there exist no such instincts as compose what ■ 
called the moral sense, or that they are not uaWt ,1 
to be distinguished from prejudices (iict|urredt« 
sentiments) and habits; on which account tha ' 
cannot be depended upon in moral reasoning : 
mean, that it isnota safewayofarguingiioassunwrn 
certain principles as so many dictates, impuliefji| J 
and instincts of nature, and then todrnwconcln^^ 
sions from these principles, as lo Ihe rectitude i 
wrongnessof actions independent of the ti:ndeno^ I 
ofsuch acti(ms,or of any other consideration whaU' I 
evec. • • • For which reason I suspect thatll 
a system of motility, built upon instincts, wiHif 
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id practices already established, and « 
dom coticct Of reform either. 

' But further, suppose we admit the e^ 
of these inslincls, what it may be asked is their 1 
autliority! No man, you say, can act in delib«*'1 
rate opposition to them without a secret rem one 'J 
of conscience. But this remorse may be bomi 
with : and if tlie sinner choose to bear with 1 
for Ihe sake of the pleiLiure or profit which hv'i 
expects from his wickedness; or finds the plea 
sure of the sin to exceed the remorse of coi^- 
science, of which he alone is the judge, and con- 
cerning which, when he feels them both logethpr, 
he can hardly be mistaken, the moral-instinct 
man, so far as 1 can understand, Iiaa nothing 
more to olTer. For if he allege that thesi 
stincts are so many indications of the will o 
GoJ, and consequently pre; 
to look for hereafter; tins I answer is-to resoltl ' I 
to a rule and motive nllerior 
themselves, and at which rule and motive w*'_ 
shall by and by arrive by a surer road : 
surar, so long as there remsiu a cooBoversy whft' ' 
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ther there be any iostlnctiTe maxims at all | or the world, that certain dispositioDf fmd acthmi 
any difficulty in ascertaining what maxims are are found by universal experience to be good and 
instinctire/ profitable to men, and their opposites to be Ini 
We thought it right to give the natural-senti- or mischievous, the judgment or sentiment cor- 
ment theory of morals a further hearing when responding to them implanted in the mind is just 
obtruded upon us by Mr. Hume ; but we must now as really derived from, and refenible to him as if 
return to the position taken up by him though it were instinctive, according to Hutcheson's no- 
he was pleased to abandon it, and conclude tion, or as if it were brought with the sool ootof 
his famous essay, 'incomparably the best he ever a pre-existent. state, according to the notion of 
wrote,' according to his own account, by resolv- Plato. On the supposition that the moral sense 
ing the whole of virtue and vice into sentiment or sentiment is not innate but implanted ; not 
or taste and not into utility. It is obvious at derived from within but from without ; not botn 
first view that the theory o^ utility and that of with man but generated in him after his birth, all 
blind sentiment are neither identical nor compa- the fine things that have been said by Cicero and 
tible with one another. What Mr. Hume there- others will hold good, and be just as pregnant 
fore advances for tlie one, if « the other be ad- with meaning and importance, as on tne oiiwr 
mitted, b to be regarded as so much mere phi- supposition of inherent moral tendency prior to 
losophic flourish ; or rather what he advances association or the formation of mental cbarader. 
eonceming first the one and then the other is to * It cannot be denied (Paley's Moral Philoio- 
be considered as so much moot argumentation, phy, book i. chap. 5,) that some sorts of actioai 
as a display of logical subtlety and dexterity, command and receive the esteem of mankiiid 
So ftr, therefore, as Hume, and such as resemble more than others ; and that the approbation of 
him, are concerned, this theory of utility is as them is general. This may be accounted ftr 
little worthy of serious refutation as that by without the assistance of a moral sense. Havisj 
which he himself supplanted it. But there are experienced a particular conduct to be benefidil 
moral reasoners of a better description who make to ourselves, or observed that it would be so, i 
much mention of the principle which he only sentiment of approbation rises up in our minds; 
brought forward, to have the pleasure of desert- which sentiment afterwards accompanies the idei 
ing it. However fickle and inconstant he might or mention of the same conduct, although the 
be in his speculations, and theoretic attach- private advantsige which first excited it no loofcr 
ments, they are sincere and true lovers of utility ; exists. And this continuance of the passion, after 
and, whatever common relation as philosophers the reason of it has ceased, is nothing more tha 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Bentham may have to £pi- what happens in other cases. * * * By thex 
curus, our moral sentiment is not so blind as not means the custom of approving certain actioai 
to discriminate between them and prefer the one commenced : and, when once such a custom kv 
to the other. We may regret the absence of got footing in the world, it is no difficult tbii^ 
what we deem essentially necessary in moral rea- to explain how it is transmitted and continnei; 
sonings ; but we admire sincere logic and ardent for then the greatest part of those who appraif 
philanthropy as much as we despise a vain and of virtue, approve of it from authority, by imim- 
neartless sophistry. tion, and from a habit of approving such aid 
The theory of utility is very good in certain such actions, inculcated in early youth, and le- 
respects, and to a certain extent. Indeed there ceiving as men grow up the continual accesras 
is a show of evidence about it which we look for of strength and vigor, from censure and encoi- 
in vain in the natural-sentiment hypothesis ; and ragement, from the books they read, the convert 
the only wonder is (if indeed we can wonder at sations they hear, the current application of epi- 
any thing of the kind) that Mr. Hume did not thets, the general turn of language, and Uie 
resolve all moral sentiment into utility and there various other causes by which it universally 
leave the mutter ; for that the former should be comes to pass, that a society of men, touched ii 
generated by the latter is perfectly intelligible, the feeblest des:ree with the same passion, sooa 
Nor is any other account of what he and Smith communicate to one another a great degree of it 
and BroWn mean by moral sentiment either in- This is the case with most of us at present; and 
telligible or plausible. It must be either instinc- is the cause also that the process of associatton is 
tive or acquired. That it is not instinctive there little now either perceived or wanted, 
is every kind and form and degree of evidence ' Amongst the causes assigned for the contian- 
that the case admits of. It must, therefore, be ance and difiusion of the same moral seatimeob 
acquired, for there is no other conceivable way in among mankind we have mentioned tmiiatioB. 
which it can exist at all. Nor have the whole The efficacy of this principle is most observable 
race of moral-instinct or natural-sentiment moral in children : indeed, if there be any thing hi then 
philosophers ever yet advanced any thing in sup- which deserves the name of an instinct, it is tbetr 
port of their theory but gratuitous assumption propensity to imitation. Now there is nothing 
and resolute assertion. which children imitate or apply more readily 
^ As fully accounting for all that they really than expressions of affection and aversion, appio- 
mean by sentiment, as the origin and standard of bation/ hatred, resentment, and the like ; and 
moral distinctions, we consider the reasonings of when their passions and expressions are onee 
Mr. Hume concerning utility not only perfectly connected, which they soon will be by the saae 
satisfactory but absolutely unanswerable. Nor is association which unites words with their ideiii 
this sentiment though acquired (so 6ar as it is worth the passion will follow the expression, and attach 
any thing) less a law of God written on the heart upon the object to which the child has been a^ 
than if it were innate. For if he has constituted customed to apply the epithet. In a word, whea 
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ilmon eieif Ihing elae is lennied by imitation, 
can we wonder lo find ilie same cause coDc«tned 
in the gmeialion of our moral senliments!' 

This is the only account of the tnatter (liat 
appean in us satisfactory, or ever inleili^ible. 
Of course it resolves the moTBl lentitnenl of 
Shaftesbury and his followers into utility, taken 
according to Hume's iheoiy. An aniountins 
therefore lo all the ethical certainty and import 
really contended for by them, thai theory is, we 
conceive, s£ firm and impregnable as any thing 
of the kind can possibly be. It is an easy task 
10 call it the selfilh system of morals, and de- 
claim against it with much rhetorical effect; 
but how is it lo be overturned ? Not surely by 
meie assumption and assertion, however mudi 
varied, and combined, and reiterated. Not by 
taking it for granted lliat the moral lenliment is 
an original instinct or determination of the 
tncDtal constitution for nhich no reason can be 
assigned, and that it if so because it is so ? Ta- 
king it then for what it is really worth as a phi- 
losophic exposition of the kind of moral sentiment 
which has nnivenally prevailed, without any 
Kiierence to divine communication or influence, 
■we consider the theory of utility as the only one 
propounded that possessesany evidence of irutii. 

Before we examine this iheory more closely, 
it is proper to remark thai, in human legislation, 
utility must be considered as the guiding prin- 
ciple. Mr Bentham and his disciples do well 
to shape their courses on the ocean of juris- 
prudence by Ibis polar slar ; and we hope they 
will make manv valuable discoveries. We only 
wish that they had more hopefiil materials ihan 
human beings and human societies for their 
jurisprudential wisdom to operate upon. If 
iheir nlilitarianism were purely political, and if 
they would be perfectly ncutrologistic as to re- 
ligion and irreligion, wewould bail them as sage 
and philanthropic jurisconsults. But neutrolo- 
gism in such maltei? is hatdly practicable, and 
we expect no good from ptinciples and reasoii- 
Kig* which have any amnity or affiance with 
BIheism. 

Having admitted the theory of utility pro- 
pounded by Mr, Hume, as much more satisfac- 
tory tlian ine oaluial-senliment or moral-sense- 
Iheory it will be said this is making almost 
nothing of moral distinctions — it is placing them 
on a very uncertain foundation. Granted; but 
WG do not mend the mailer by adopting the 
oilier hypothesis; for what can be less certain 
than blind sentiment or mere taste ? What can 
possibly amount lo less ethical import or avail 
than the doctrines of Hutcheiion, Smith, and 
Brown? Bui, though the theory of utility be 
admitted as accounlini; for the moral sentiment 
which has generally existed among mankind, it 
does net account for all the moral principle 
that has existed; and still less can it becnn- 
sidered as the only possible origin and standard 
of morals. Mucti of what Mr. Hume would 
Msolve into utility or into sentiment is referrible 
to a much higher origin, though he chose to 
keep it out of view ; but that which be and 
most of the other moral philosophers, would 
~eem lo discard, as of tittle or no account, is the 
)ly sure foundation on «4iich any ethical slruc- 
VoL XV. 



lure of much importance can rest. In this con> 
nexion his own remarks on llie difi'erence between 
Uomer and Fenelon as to moral sentiment may i 
be lilly introduced. 

'In all questions (Kssay XI. u. Uflhe Standard 
of Taste) which regard conduct and manners, 
the difference among men is greater than at tint i 
sight it appears. It is indeed obvious, that ^ 
writers of all nations and all ages concur in ap> ' 
plauding justice, humanity, magnanimity, pru- 
dence, veracily; and in blaming the opposite 
qualities. Even poets and other authors, whose 
compositious are chiefly calculated lo please the 
imagmation, are yet found, from Homer down to 
Fenelon, lo inculcate the same moral precepts, 
and lo bestow their applause and blame on ths 






• but i- 



that when Homer draws particular pictures oT 
manners, and represents heroism in Achilles, and 
prudence in Lllysses, he intermixes a much 
greater degree of ferocity in the former, and of 
cunning and fraud in the latter, than Fenelon 
would admit of. ITie sage Ulysses in the Greek 
poel seems to delight in lies and fictions, and 
often employs them without any necessity or ad- 
vantage ; but his more scrupulous son, in the 
French epic writer, exposes himself lo lie most 
imminent perils, rather than depart from the 
□1041 exact bne of truth and veracity.' 

A very just discrimination between Homer 
and Fenelon as to their mnial sentiment or aif 
lions of virtue and vice; hut whence the dif- 
ference? Why was the son of Ulysses in the 
French epic writer more scrupulous about tmu 
and falsehood than his lying father, as drawn by 
Hornet? Was it not that which made lh& 
amiable Joseph so scrupulously virtuous when 
he exclaimed with all the force of conscienlioui 
purpose and pious emotion, ' How can 1 do thig 
great wickedness, and sin against God V 

The plain case is, that a moral system of sen- 
timem deriied from utility; that is, growing up 
out of the praise and blame which men by ge- 
neral consent award lovirtueand vice on account 
of the beneficial operation of the one, and mis- 
chievous operation of the other, though better 
than no moral system, and absululely necessary 
to social existence, and though sufhcient to ac- 
count for much of what passes as virtue in the 
world, yet is of a very defective and ineffi- 
cient nature, when considered in reference lo 
what is wanted, and what true religion produces. 
But what would be the consequence if all men, 
or even the majority of them, were to theorise 
concerning ethics in the manner of Hume by 
ascribing all moral distinctions and nbiigation* 
lo utility, or what is if possible yet worse, hjr 
resolving them into sentiraeiit or lasle! Would 
they not adopt the very maxims which he ha* 
deduced from bis own doctrines? Such as the 
following;— 'That boneily is the best policy, 
though a good general rule is liable to many 
exceptions; and that he conducts himself with 
must wisdom who observes the general rule and 
takes (idi'antBge of all the tzccplL-iii'' 
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The only other system of moral philosophy In addition to the channing timplicityf the 

which we will examine is that of Paley ; and practical character of Paley's writings daerrei 

we approach it with mingled feelings of pleasure the highest praise. They are not only level to 

and regret; for in some respects it is admirable, the humblest capacity, but directly applicable to 

in others, and these the most essential, it is any real life, and available for useful purposes. 

thing but what could be wished. The simplicity The best chapter in the work, in our jnd^ 

of Pale/s statements and reasonings is almost ment, is the sixth of the first book, concera- 

inimitable. Nothing can be more unscholastic, iog Human Happiness ; and, as it is the moit 

plain, perspicuous, and perfectly free from pomp excellent, it is the most original, and charac- 

and pedantry. The nearest to Paley's style in teristic of the author. We would hxve peisooi 

this respect are the best parts of Locke's, Hart- of all ranks and conditions and ages read «mI 

\ey\ and Franklin's writing ; though we think inwardly digest it ; and the young ought to get 

he excels even Franklin in vernacular plainness it by heart. We have already quoted part of it, 

and homely simplicity. Nothing from the pen sind we transcribe one small specimen nxuf^ 

of Paley seems to smell either of the lamp or merely for the sake of its expressire representi- 

the library ; all is as fresh and sweet as if it had tion of the author's mental character; He wnm 

been composed on the bank of a clear stream, directly from his own reflections and ezpefieoei^ 

by the side of Isaac Walton. No man who s^nd therefore, with all the unreserve and ftadc^ 

owed so much to books ever had more of the ness imaginable, threw a piece of i»eferaeat 

happy art of losing sight of them when he set into the enumeration. 

about making new ones. The manner is all his ' Engagement is every thing : tbe more sina- 

own ; in this he is original, and his originality ficant, however, our engagements are, the bet* 

is not only beautiful, but often striking and truly ter : such as the planning of laws, institutioB^ 

graphic. The following will match in expression manufectures, charities, improvements, pofaUe 

any of the sketches of Mandeville : — * If you works, and the endeavouring by our interest 

shall see a flock of pigeons in a field of com; address, solicitations, and activity, to canytbcM 

and if (instead of each picking where and what into ef^t ; or, upon a smaller scale, the pto* 

it liked, taking just as much as it wanted, and curing of a maintenance and fortune for onr 

no more) you should see ninety-nine of them families by a course of industry and applicatioB 

gathering all they got into a heap ; reserving to our callings, which forms and g^yes motion t» 

nothing for themselves but the •chaff' and the the common occupations of life; training up a 

refuse ; keeping this heap for one, and that the child, prosecuting a scheme for his future esbi- 

weakest, perhaps worst, pigeon of the flock ; blishment, making ourselves masters of a lu- 

sitting round, and looking on all the winter, guage or a science, improving or managing aa 

whilst this one was devouring, throwing about, estate, laboring after a piece of preferment, sad 

and wasting it ; and if a pigeon more hardy or lastly, any engagement which is innocent is b(l> 

hungry than the rest, touched a grain of the ter than none ; as the writing of a book, Ikt 



hoard, all the others instantly flying upon it, and building of a house, the laying out of a _ 

tearing it to pieces ; if you should see this, you the digging of a fish pond ; even tbe lauiiBg ef 

would see nothing more than what is every day a cucumber or tulip.' 

practised and established among men. Among The rich especially should study this dumm^ 

men you see the ninety and nine toiling and and all who have not been already cured ot die 

scrsming together a heap of superfluities for one ei^or of supposing that idleness is coindocive to 

(and this one too, oftentimes tbe feeblest and happiness, or even compatible with it. For 

worst of the whole set — a child, a woman, a how many in spite of experience, observakioii^ 

roadman, or a fool); getting nothing for them- and reflection, drag on a miserable existenes 

selves all the wjiile, but a little of the coarsest of under the malady which the Frendi call enmi; 

the provision, which their own industry pro- and for which most of them have no better ta^ 

duces ; looking quietly on whilst they see the dote than frivolity or amusement. We hope the 

fruits of all their labor spent or spoiled: and, if reader will turn to the quotation already made 

one of the number take or touch a particle of from this inimitable chapter of Paley in coa- 

the hoard, the others joining against him, and nexion with the statement of the doctrines of 

hanging him for the theft.' The first paragraph Epicurus concerning happiness. The remaik 

of book 3, chap. I. Of Property. respecting religion is in particular most i»- 

■ . portant. 

genenUy ; they take and honestly pay for their For plainness and practicalness, then, Ik 

places in the mail, not forgetting even a kind gratu- ethical work of Paley possesses the higfac^ 

ity, we suppose, to guard and coachman : live in free merit, and stands unrivalled. It is entitled to 

and easy stUc at certain taverns and coffee-houses, very high praise of another kind ; for Pidey is 

^rKt^^l^^^rT*!:^ '"^ *^!!' P'^^r''/* ^^^ """"^i almost the only ethical writer of uny emin^, 

&starhm:L':\nT''aT^^^^^^ - recent tim^ who has profi«sed^to conne^ 

with the whole tribe of guests, masters, boots, ™0'^ « with religion and to give a system of 

chamber-maids, &c. &c. They are only skilful in ^^"^^ philosophy on Christian principles. Whibt 

ascertaining where sovereigns or bank-notes may be ^"® lectures and treatises of the moral-instinct j 

found by tent of thousands ; and disdaining to filch ^^ natural-sentiment philosophers are almost as ' 

the 'trash 'of the purses of ordinary mortals, 'most heathenish as if they had been composed at 

wise' in caking advantage of these unquestionable Pekin, or written by Epicurus or Chrysippus; 

• exceptions.' Ed. the work of Paley is at least professedly Chris- 
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tita, ind makei leveril appeals to the »acred 
*cripiur«s. Ilii Tcmacks in ihii connexion are so 
just as to mprit Iranscnplioo. 

■ As the will of God i» ouriQle(boofc ii. chap. 
4); lo enquire what ii duly, or what we are 
obliged lo do, in any iosunce, is, in effect, to 
enquire what is (he will of God, wliich conse- 
quently becom's Ibe whole business of morality. 
• • • Mr. Hume, in bii (butth Appendix to 
his Principles of Morals, bu been pleased to 
complain of the modem scheme of uniting ethics 
with the Chriitian theology. They who find 
ihcmxelvei disposed lo join ia this complaint, 
will do well to obierve what Mr. Hume himself 
has been able lo nake of religion without this 
unioo. And, for that purpose, let them read the 
second part of the ninth section of the above 
essay, which part contains the practical appiica- 
tion of the whole treatise— a treatise which Mr. 
Hume declares to be ' incomparably the best he 
ever wrote.* When they have read ii over, let 
them consider whether any motives there pro- 
posed are likely to be found tufficient to wiib- 
(loEd men irom the gtaliHcalion of lull, revenge, 
enry, smhilion, a'arice, or to preTCnt the exist- 
ence of these passions, unless they rise up from 
this celebrnteJ essay with stronger inpressions 
upon their minds than it ever left upon mine, 
they will acknowledge the necessity of additional 
sanctions. But the necessity of these sanctions 
is not now the question. If they be in fact esia- 
blishett ; if the rewards and pumihmenis held 
forth in the Gospel will actually come to pass, 
they mutt be coiuideted. Sufh its reject the 
Christian religion are to mnke the best shift they 
can lo build up a system, and lay the foundation of 
morality, without iL But it appear? to me a great 
inconsistency in those who receive Christianity, 
and exp«ct aomeihing to come of it, to endeavour 
TO keep all such expectations out of sight in their 
reaionines conceriung human duty.' 

Doubtless there is a ghiring inconsistency in 
such moral philosophers, and there is an equal 
inconsistency in universities professedly Christian 
having any hut professedly Christian mond 
professors. The moral chatr ought in consis. 
tency either lo be filled with a Chriiiian lec- 
turer or abolished ; and the last would perhaps 
be the best measure, and we feel quite sure 
It would occasion no serious loss. The moral- 
instinct or nalunJ-seniimeot theory of morals is 
admirably calculated to save appearances, and 
(his we suspect ts its main recommendation to its 
advDcalo; for, upon this hypoiliesis, a Hume, a 
Smith, or a Brown, is as eligible to the moral 
chair as Dr. Chalmers. The veriest sceptic or 
atheist may appear as orthodox and as zealous 
for virtue, and even natural religion, as any of 
them. It is worthy of remark, that Dr. Paley 
not only opposes the moral-sense notion, but as 
decidedly connects his moral philosophy with 
divine revelation, and ptofeuedly founds his 
system of ethics on the will of God. 
ft We sincerely wish that we could extend our 
' praise of bis wodt farther; but here we aie con- 
strained to slop. Much as we approve and ad- 
mire most of his writings, Paley was not well 
qualified for moral philosoplnr, either intellec- 
tually or ethically considered. He cannot be 



considered as a profound metaphysician. He 
wanted depth and comprehension, and was very 
deficiani in the necessary quality of analysaliooi 
He was boib acute and discriminative in a cerlais 
way, and could select judiciously from the man J 
of materials created to his hand by more original 1 
and more jiowerful thinkers ; but the secondaiy j 
excellencies of intellect can never compeusate ] 
for the absence of the primary ooes in pliiloso? I 
phic discussions. His biographer has told ui 
that Paley was never a bard student, but the in- I 
formation might have been spared ; it is sulG- ] 
ciemlyimpressed onall the uutQors productions; J 
and on none of them more than hu Moral Philoio- I 

fhy. It everywhere convinces as fully as •f.l 
aley himself hod told us that be was determined I 
10 be easy, and not worry lii^ mind, or rack hil J 
brain about the matter. His conclusion of dw J 
chapter on the moral sense amused us, us n- 
mnrkably coincident with the manner of Mr. 
Stenan, when retreating from before some met»- | 
physical question of much difficulty. Thi 
celebrated question, therefore, becomes in o\ 
system a question of pure curiosity; and i 
Bucii we iismiss it to the determination of those 
who are mote inquisitive than we are concemrf 
lo be, about the natural history and constitution 
of the human species. This was his own; tbe 
arguments with which he so successfully com- ', 
baled the moral sense were all borrowed. | 

Owing to what has been just indicated, tha i 
defects of Paley's work are of a deep and radical 
nature; and yet probably if it had been freer 
from such defects, and more sound, self-coosi^ 
tent, and logically entire, it would have beea 
less popular. The logical discrepancies we allude 
to vfould seem to be, lo the multitude of readem, 
like discords skilfully introduced lo (he lovers of I 
music, or rather, perhaps, they are loo deep to b« ' 
perceived by such as are still more superficial 
thait the aotnor himself; and in llie case before 
us this is not lo be wondered at, when there it 
so much that is plausible, and when the mannec 
of the whole is i^reeable and charming. But 
Ihc duty imposed upon us is the ungrateful one 
of dissection ; and though we have admitted ill 
the charms and beauties of Patey's moral phi- 
losophy, and that it abounds with encelleiit 
remarks, yet the radical errors are such as 10 
vitiate the whole considered as a system ; indeed, 
ai will presently appear, it is not one system, 
but two or more, jumbled together. There is 
no unity of design or execution ; no mutual 
affinity or coherency among the different parts; 
and, what is still wot^e, the principles intendeil 
to support and bind the whole are essentially 
faulty. Much of thb is referrible to an intellec- 
tual origin, or metaphysical defect in the author ; 
but we are sorry lo say that much of the evil is 
Bicribable to a deficiency of the moral and reli- 
gious sense, if we may thus for once express it; 
■o far firom beln^ prepared conscientiously lo 
pronounce, with Dr. (Carpenter, the Moral Philo- 
sophy of Paley a useful work, weare constrained 
to soy that we think it of a very mischievons 
tendency, so lar as ii has any acliuil influence. 
Not that we are alarmists ; for we know how 
very powerless moral systems are, and what very 
little influence they have upon human minds tai 
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human conduct. But the tendency of the work is well to have it presented in all its aspects and 

in question is, in our humble opinion, manifestly bearings without disguise or concealment in the 

bad. The doctrines of the author concerning simple and graphic statements of Paley, as wdl 

the connexion of religion and virtue are as as in the subtle but reckless reasonings of Hume. 

erroneous, we opine, as they can well be ; and. Such is the morality of Paley (who is reported 

concerning morality in general, as lax as almost to have said that he could not afford to keep a 

any libertine could wish. conscience), and such is the morality of the 

Take, for example, his chapter on Subscription world ; but is it like the morality of the Gospel ? 
to Articles of Religion, or that on lies, ana we The question is a kind of indignity offeree to 
may as well begin at the end, or in the middle, the purity of that moral excellence which is from 
as at the beginning. What can be more jesuiti- above. Epicurus could teach as good molality 
cal or more latitudinarian than his statements? as this moral philosopher, though professedly 
Proceeding on the principle of utility (like Christian. Jeremy Bentliam, staunch utilitarian 
Hume, from whom indeed he borrowed it) as as he is, would reprobate at least some parts of 
the basis or origin and standard of morals, he this doctrine ; and he has borne his enlightened 
thus defines, and then argues : — * A lie is a and honest testimony against the legal wicked- 
breach of promise ; for whoever seriously ad- ness, or pernicious perversity, of connpelling a 
dresses his discourse to another tacitly promises criminal, conscious of guilt, to add to all kis 
to speak the truth, because he knows Uie truth is other guilt that of denying it in the lace of his 
expected.' This was not of his own inventing, judge and jury, and the whole court, and plead- 
but it will match in sophistry any legal or ca- ing not guilty. There have been some painlol 
suistical fiction ever invented. Not feeling sure cases lately of burdened and scrupulous coa- 
<J his lame principle, he provides two crutches sciences in culprits undergoing much ▼aned 
or it — ' Or, he adds, ' the obligation to vera- treatment from the court to bring them to coa- 
vity may be made out from the direct ill con- formity with a perverse rule to taJce their trial; 
sequences of lying to social happiness. Which and it is to be hoped that what is more honored 
consequences consist, either in some specific in the breach than in the observance will be 
injury to particular individuals, or in the de- abolished at no great distance of time. It give 
stniction of that confidence which is essential us unfeigned pleasure to hear one of the first mi- 
to the intercourse of human life; for which latter nisters of the crown declare in full parliament, 
reason a lie may be pernicious in its general respecting one of those abuses of words, oom- 
tendency, and therefore criminal, though it pro- monly called * law- technicalities and legal fio- 
duces no particular or visible mischief to any tions,' that he wished to set an example of respect 
one.' Sucli are the definitions and positions, for the import of terms to the inferior courts, 
now for the deductions, or demonstrations, and It is desirable to have in some statesmen, more 
corollaries — ' There are falsehoods which are not intellectual and moral rectitude than we find in 
. ies (this is surely too bad, or too barefaced) ; such moral philosophers as Paley and his com- 
tliat is, which are not criminal ; as, peers ; and most afflicting, to a mind of correct 

1. * Where no one is deceived ; which is the feeling, to witness a moral teacher delivering 
case where the declared design of the speaker is such doctrines, as if he were not only ig^oiaat 
not to inform, but to divert; compliments in the or indifferent respecting their bearings and tea- 
subscription of a letter, a servant's denying his dencies, but as utterly unconscious as a Machia?d 
master, a prisoner's pleading not guilty, an ad- of their reproachful nature, 
vocate asserting the justice, or his belief of the The system of Paley is so loose and discordant 
justice, of his client's cause. In such instances, the parts composing it are so miscellaneous and 
no confidence is destroyed, because none was heterogeneous, there is so little of unity and 
reposed ; no promise to speak the truth is vio- identity about the whole, that there is sooie' 
lated, because none was given or understood to difficulty in attempting to analyse it, or in finding 
be given. a proper beginning for the purpose. The most 

2. ' Where the person to whom you speak has favorable opening seems to be presented at his 

no right to know the truth ; or, more properly, statement concerning the will of God. 'The will 

where little or no inconveniency results from the of God is our rule,' he writes, ' which conae • 

want of such confidence in such cases ; as where quently becomes the whole business of morality 

you tell a falsehood to a madman for his own Now there are two methods of coming at the will 

advantage ; to a robber to conceal your pro- of God on any point : — 

perty ; to an assassin to defeat or divert him 1. ' By his express declarations, when they 

from his purpose. The particular consequence are to be had and which must be sought Jot in 

is by the supposition beneficial ; and, as to the Scripture. 

general consequence, the worst that can happen 2. ' By what we can discover of his designs 

is, that the madman, the robber, the assassin, and dispositions from his works; or, as we usually 

will not trust you again, which is sufficiently call it, the light of nature.' 
compensated by the immediate benefit whicn This is not exactly the light in which the 

you propose by the falsehood. light of nature is usually presented. But the 

* It is on this principle, that, by the laws of difference is too obvious to require indication ; 

war, it is allowed to deceive an enemy by feints, nor is it of much importance as to any theoretical 

false colors, spies, false intelligence, and the like.' or practical purpose. Paley *s light of nature is 

This is no doubt the genuine doctrine of certainly a simpler, more intelligible, and more 

Hume, and of his theory of utility, when fol- tangible sort of entity than what is usually called 

lowed up or carried out to its full extent. And it by the same name. 
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' And liere,' eominues out nuihor, ' we mny 
observe the nbiurdity of Miparuting nalulal nnd 
revealed lelii^on fram each other. The objecl 
of both Is the same, to discover the will of God ; 
atid, provided we do but discorer it, it nutters 
liulhmg hy what means.' What a convenieol 
mid pleitsant kind of logic Ihii ia ! How envia- 
ble the mental con form ation ilial cun uw It with 
perfect iLiIisfaction ! It mtkes the niasl difficult 
maUers amooth and easy without any trouble. 
Bat we know not what the author means exactly 
by the terms he employs, or bow they can stand 
consistenlly with any distinct meaning in the 
coiineiions or relalioni in which he has placed 
ttiem. The will of God, vse had supposed to be 
raiher the origin and standard, or the foundation 
of leligian than its object. Han religion can 
e\isi apart from the will of God, as the eye apart 
from the object nt which it looks, oris employed 
to discover, we cannot imagine. However this 
also is of no great importance; we can at least 
form a rough guess what the archdeacon meant to 
express if he had been endowed with a little more 
of metaphysical acumen and logical accuracy. 
Whether (.ght or wiong, we have his meaning 
more eipliL'iily in the followinz paraaraph : — 

■ The method of coming at the will of God, 
concerning any action, by the light of nature, ia 
to eD(|uire into the tendency of the action to pro- 
mote OT diminiih the general happiness. This 
rule proceeds upon ilse presumption that God 
Almighty wills and wishes the happiness of his 
creatures ; and, consequently, that those actions 
which promote that wil] and wish must be 
agreeable to him ; and tiie contrary. 

■ As this presumption is the foundation of our 
whole system, it becomes necessary to explain the 
reasODs upon which it rests,' 

Then follow a few loose remarks headed 
Chapter 5, The Divine Benevolence ; such as 
the following : — ' The contemplation of universal 
nature rather bewilders the mind than affects it. 
There is alway* a bright spot in the prospect, 
upon which the eye rests; a single example per- 
haps by which each man flnds himself more con- 
vinced than by all others put together.' The 
instance that pleased the author best, and seemed 
most effectually to establish the presumption 
which he made the foundation of h^s whole sys- 
tem, was a child at its sport. ' But the exampie,' 
he adds, ' which strikes each man most strongly 
is the true example for him : and hardly two 
minds hit upon the same ; which shows the 
abundance of such examples about us.' We 
really know not wliich of all Paley's kinds of 
simplicity we ought most to admire. The oon- 
ctusion of the whole ceremony of prosing the 
presumption, and laying the foundation, is as 
follows :—' We conclude, therefore, that God 
wills and wishes the happiness of his creatures. 
And, this concluiioti beinji once established, we 
are at liberty to |ni on with the rule built upon 
it.' It is not iisoal to build rules on founda- 
tions,— but this is nothii^. Next follows, as in 
reason ought, Chapter 6, Utility ; which 
dashes boldly off witlt the doctrine of >Iume and 

' So then actions are to be estimated bv their 
tendency. Whatever is expedient is right It 



is the ulilily of any moral rule alone which coo- 
utilutej the obliguiion of it.' 

This IS as dexterous a method of cheating athe- 
ism out of the moral doctrine of utility to give it 
to natural religion as can well be imagined. 
What is essentially bad, however, is not so very 
transmulable as to be converted into much good 
by mere slight of band operations; and we refer 
the reader to the author's chapter on lies, for 
proof, what a rogue iu grain the doctrine of 
utility is, whether found under the patronage of 
Hume, or in the service of archdeacon Paley. It 
is not necessary to say more. The siatemeots 
and distinctions of Paley. for the purpose of giving 
ii a written character, are just sulficiendy plausi- 
ble to impose upon sucli as are incapable of ana- 
lysts, or who will not be at the trouble to search 
below (he surface, If mere phraseology, or ver- 
bal but unreal distinctions, could reconcile con- 
trarieties into perfect afhnity and immulahle 
u[iion, or change the very essence of things so as 
lo make evil good, then might such atiempu as 
the fallowing, to justify (he doctrine of utility, 
amount to something more than the mere saving 
of appearances. 

' Actions in the abstract are right or wrong, 
according to their tendency ; the agent is virtuous 
or vicious, according to his design, • • • It is 
e>"ident that our concern is with actions in the 
abstract.' ' There are occasions in which the 
hand of (he assassin would be very useful. The 

E resent possessor of some great estate employs 
is inHuence and fortune lo annoy, corrupt, or 
oppress all about him. His estatewould devolve 
by bis death to a successor of an opposite cha- 
racler. It is useful therefore lo despatch such a 
one out of the way as soon as possible; as the 
neighbourhood will thereby exchange a perni- 
Giou» tyrant for a wise and generous benefector. 
It might be useful lo rob a miser and give the 
money to the poor. It may be useful to get 
possession of a place, a piece of preferment, or of 
a Heat in parliament, by bribery or false swearing. 
• • • Must we admit these actions lo be tight, 
which would be lo justify assassination, plunder, 
and perjury ; or must we give up our principle 
that the criterion of right is utility? It is not 
necessary to do either, The true answer is this; 
that these actions after all are not useful, and 
for that reason, and that alone, are not right, To 
see this point perfectly it must be observed that 
the bad consequences of actions are twofold, par- 
ticular and general. The particular bad conse- 
quence of an action is the mischief which that 
single action directly and immediately occasions. 
The general bad consequence is the violation of 
some necessary or general rule.' 

This sort of reasoning would no doubt con- 
vince and satisfy a great many ; and Paley was 
sufficiently subtle to have made a good lavyer, 
and no bad casuist among the Jesuists. He has 
really done as much for utility to make it out to 
be a good, sure, and safe moral principle, as anjr 
advocate could well do for a bad client; and, if 
he had not committed himself so palpably in 
some pans of his special pleading, particularly 
in ttyingto malieblack lies appear white Dues, we 
should have thought it necessary to atrip off the 
mask of plauiibillly from his subtle distinctions 
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about particular aud general consequences, and happiness in another life ; and Tiitiie itMlf to 

abstract and concrete actions. To do this as consist in obedience to the will oi the Supnmi 

fully and effectually as we could wish would re- Being ; not on account of the moial eacdtonce 

auire more space than can be now allotted to of that Supreme Being, or of his bounty to «, 

the purpose. We refer the reader to that part which might seem of itself to demand compb- 

of Dr. Brown's ethical lectures which discusses ances that are the only possible ezpressioiis of 

the question of actions as absolutely and rela- the gratitude of dependent creatures to him horn 

tively considered, and whether they can be both whom their power, as well as their happiDesi^ 

right and wrong, according to a supposed differ- is -derived, but without any such Tiews of icve- 

ence which no where exists but in verbal ambi- rence or gratitude, merely oo aeoount of tht 

guities. On this question, which goes much power which the ruler of the uniTene posseans, 

deeper than Paley's sophistry, Dr. Brown will to give or withhold the happiness which is our 

be round in full possession of that logical and only object. This form ot the selfish system, 

analytic mastery which he always displays when which has been embraced by many theological 

combating false theories and reasonings. writers of undoubted piety and purity, is not- 

It would be a comparatively easy task to withstanding, I cannot but think, as de^adtng as 
show that the general superstructure of Paley's any other form of the doctrine of absolute selfish- 
moral philosophy is as faulty as the presumption ness; or rather it is in itself the most degrading 
upon which tne whole is constructed. But we of all the forms which the selfish system can as- 
must now hasten to a brief notice of the theolo- sume ; because, while the selfishness which it 
gical part or parcel (for we know not well what maintains is as absolute and unremitting as if 
to call it) of his work. Here he is, if possible, the objects of personal gain were to be found in 
still wider of the mark, and proves himself to be the wealth or honors, or sensual pleasures, of 
as defective a theologian as metaphysician. In- this earth : this very selfishness is rendered 
deed it is difficult to conceive how a clergyman, more offensive by the noble image of the Deity 
however destitute of an experimental acquaint- which is continually presented to our mind, and 
ance with divine truth, could be so theoretically presented in all his benevolence, not to be lovtd, 
ignorant of it as to write in the manner he has out to be courted with a mockery of afiectaon. 
done. He adopts the strangely absurd (in every * The doctrine of the absolute selfishness of 
view) definition of virtue, given in Gay*s Preli- our homage to God, and of our social Tirtnes, 
minary Dissertations. ' Virtue is the doing good considered as the mere conformity of oor wills 
to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, to the mere command of Him who is the dispOK 
and for the sake of everlasting happiness.' This ser of eternal happiness and eternal misery, for 
combines the two opposite faults of being at the sole reason of his power of thus dispensing 
once deficient and redundant ; and, what is still happiness or misery, and not on account of his 
worse, it is as unsound and as directly opposed own transcendant excellence that of itself might 
to the revealed will of God as can well be ima- seem to demand such a conformity, is a dodriot 
gined. Not only is there nothing to warrant the of very old date. But the writer who, in modem 
principle of the definition in the sacred scrip- times, has led to the widest diffusion of this 
tures, but it is remarkably at variance with their doctrine is archdeacon Paley, the most popnlsf 
general import ; and directly contrary to the of all our ethical writers ; and one of the nxMt 
gospel or doctrines of Christ and his apostles, judicious in the mere details of ethics, however 
It is in fact the very principle which, above all fiilse and dangerous I consider his leading doc- 
others, they strenuously opposed, and which they trines to be. Virtue he defines to be the doioK 
insisted, upon the authority of God, must be re- good to mankind iu obedience to the will of God 
nounced to receive eternal life, or everlasting and for the sake of everlasting happiness. Thit 
happiness, as the gift of God through Jesus last part of the definition is the most important 
Chnst. part of the whole ; for the knowledge of tUi 

Paley's principle of virtue is decidedly anti- everlasting happiness he supposes to be all which 

scriptural, and it is as manifestly selfish. In constitutes moral obligation ; meaning by obli* 

this last yiew Dr. Brown combats it witti great gation the influence of happiness as an object 

force of argument, though his arguments are in of physical desire, and ot pain as an object of 

some respects vitiated by an error of another physical aversion ; one or other of which is to 

kind, — the assumption of the natural-sentiment follow our obedience or disobedience to the 

principle of morality, or, in other words, that command of the power who is the supreme dis- 

human nature is naturally virtuous, and that this penser of both. The will of God is our rulc^ be 

natural and necessary tendency of the human says, but ' private happiness is our motive,' and 

mind is the only possible origin and standard of therefore our obligation. * * * The doctrine of 

virtue. We give the following quotations from Paley differs, as you perceive, from the general 

his lectures in opposition to the doctrine of selfish ' system only by the peculiar importance 

Paley : — which it very justly gives to everlasting happiness 

' After these two lights in which the system and misery when compared with the brief pains 
(as presented by Mandeville and Hume) com- or pleasures of this life. In the scale of selfish 
monly distinguished by the name of the selfish gain it is a greater quantity of physical emoy* 
system of morals, has been considered by us, ment which it has in view. It is a sager selfish- 
there remains still one other light in which it is ness, but it is not less absolute selfishness, which 
to be viewed, that in which the obligation of it maintains ; and it is Uierefore subject to all 
virtue is supposed to consist merely in an exclu- the objections which I urged before at great 
sive re^an! to our own individual eternity of length. An obvious answer presents itfelf to all 
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Ibote selftsh ijrsleciu which convert the whole of 
lirtue inio prudence : and make Ihe ditTerence 
of Tirtue and vice in e»ery respect precisely the 
ume ia lund an Ihose of speculalions id Ihe 
luarkei of commerce, who have employed their 
capital more or lew advaniageouslji in tlie dif- 
ferent bargains that have beeo offere<l to them.' 



airange and aoti-evangelicai remarks at ilie fol- 
lowing: — 'The Chriiliau religion hath aol as- 
cerlained the precipe quantity of virtue necessary 
ID salvalion." ' That a stale of happiness ia not 
(o be eiipecied by those who are conscious of no 
moral or reli^ous rule : I mean those who can- 
not with inith 9ay that they have beea prompted 
to one aclioD, or withholden from one gratifica- 
tion, by any re^rd to virtue or religion either im- 
luediaie or habitual.' But it would be superfluous 
ID animadTert more particulnrly on lh» work ; 
which, Dotwithstandin; all the good remarks 
It coDiains, and the beautiful simplicity which 
pervades the whole, is u abortive a performance 
philosophically considered, as it is objection- 
able theologically and ethically. 

Our strong objections to Dr. Paley's doctrine 
of general consecjuences are lo happily and elo- 
(luenily confirmed by Mr. Coleridge, in a num- 
ber of his much neglected work Tiie Friend, that 
the reader we are sure, and we trust the able 
author, will pardon an ample quotation from ii. 
' Much and often have I suffered from having 
ventured to avow my doubts concerning the 
truth of certain opinions, which had been sanc- 
tified in the minds of my hearers, by the autho- 
rity of some reigning great name : even though, 
in addition lo my own reasons, 1 had all the 
Itrcatett names from the Reformation to the Re- 
volution on my side. I could not, therefore, 
summon cnuroge, without some previous pio- 
neering, to declare publicly, that the principles 
of motality taught in the present work will be 
in direct opposition to the system of the late 
lit. Paley. This confession I should hare de- 
ferred to a future lime, if my opinian on tlie 
grounds of international morality had not been 
( untradictory to a fundamental point in Paley's 
SjrMm of moral and political Philosophy. I 
meni that chapter which treats of general conse- 
(fuence*, ai the chief and best criterion of the 
riu;hi or wrong of particular actions. Now this 
doctrine I conceive lo be neither tenable in rea- 
»un nor nfe in practice : and the following arc 
the gnmnds of my opinion. 

' First ; this criterion is purely ideal, and so 
far possesse* no advantsf^e over the former sys- 
lems of molality : while it labors under defects, 
with which Ihose are not justly chiu^eable. It 
IS Ideal ; for it depends on, and lonsl vary with, 
the notions of the individual, who, in order to 
determine the nature of an action, is to make 
the calculation of its general consequences. 
Here, as in all other calculations, the result de- 
pend* on th»t faculty of Ihe soul in the degrees 
of which men most vary from each other, and 
which is iiself most affected fay accidental advan- 
tages or disadvantages of education, natural ta- 
lent, and acquired knowledge — the faculty, [ 
mean, of foresight and systematic com]ireh(^n- 



sion. But surely morality, which is of equal 
importance to all men, ought to be grounded, if 
possible, in that pan of our nature which in all 
men may and ought to be the same: in the con- 

* Secondly: this criterion confounds morality 
with law; and when the author adds, that in all 
probability the divine justice will be regulated 
in the final judgment by a similar rule, be draws 
away the attention from the will, that is, from 
the inward motives and impulses which consti- 
tute the essence of morality, to the outward act: 
and thus clianges the virtue commanded by the 
gospel into the mere legality which was to be 
enliveued hy it, Une of the most persuasive, if 
not one of tlie strongest, arguments for a future 
state, rests on the belief, that although by the 
necessity of things our outward and temporal 
welfare must be regulated by our outward ac- 
tions, which alone can be the objects and guides 
of human law, there must yet needs comeajusler 
and more approprialesentencc hereafter, in which 
our inlentious will be considered, and out happi- 
ness and misery made to accord with the gcoundi 
of our actions. Uur fellow-creatures can only 
jud ge what we are by what we do ; but in tbe 
eye of our Maker what we do isof no worth, ex- 
cept as ii flows from what we are. Though Ihe 
fig-tree should produce no visible fruit, yet if 
the living sap is in it, and if it has struggled to 
put forth buds and blossoms which have been 
prevented from matunng by inevitable 'contia- 
geibcies of tempests or untimely frosts, the vii^ 
tuous sap will be accounted as fruit: and the 
curse of barrenness wdl light on many a tree, 
from the boughs of which Jiundreds have been 
satisfied, because the omniscient Judge knows 
that the fruits were threaded to the boughs arti- 
ficially by the outward working of base fear and 
lelQsh hopes, and were neither nourished by the 
lovE of God or of man, nor grew out of the graces 
engrafted on Ihe stock by religion. 

' I return lo Ihe question of general conse- 
quences, considered as the criterion of moral 
attious. The admirer of Paley's System is re- 
quired to suspend for a short time the objection, 
which, 1 doubt not, he has already made, tint 
general consequences are staled by Paley as tbtt ' 
criterion of the action, not of ihe agent. I will 
endeavour to satisfy him on this point, when I 
have completed my present chain of argunwnt. 
It lias been shown that this criterion is no Icm 
ideal Ulan tlial of any former system : thai is, it 
is no less incapable of receiving any exienui 
experimental proof, compulsory an the Ondep- 
standings of all men, such as the criteria exhi- 
bited in chemistry. Yet, unlike the elder systems 
of morality, it remains in the world of the senses, 
without deriving any evidence therefrom. The 
agent's mind is compelled to go out of iUelf in 
ord-er to bring back conjectures, the probabili^ 
of which will vary with the shrewdness of tM 
individual. But this criterion is not only ideal: 
it is likewise imaginary. If we believe in a 
scheme of Providence, all actions alike work for 
good. There is not the least ground for sup- 
posing that the crimes of Nero were less instni' 
mental in bringing atmut out present advantages, 
than the virtues of the \titoiiiuEs. Lastly : the 
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criterion is either nugatory or f^lse. It is de- tary, according as the action may be, fvliieh Im 

monstrated, that the only real consequences can- a chance of being imitated. 

not be meant. The individual is to imagine ' The question may be thus illustrated. At 

what the general consequences would be, all Florence there is an unfinished bust of Bratss^ 

other things remaining the same, if all men were by Michael Angelo, under which a caidiml 

to act as he is about to act. I scarcely need wrote the following distich : — 

remind the reader, what a source of self delusion Dum Bruti effigiem sculptor de marmore faudt. 

and sophistry is here opened to a mind in a state in mentem sceleris venit, et abstinuit. 

of tempution. Will it not say to itself, I know ^s the sculptor was forming the effigy of Bnites ia 

that all men will not act so : and the immediate marble, he recollected his act of guiltVand reliaiaed. 

S w'hTXTad'cTn^I^^uenc^sl^^^ til^° ^tpfnfl"^^^^^^ at this dis- 

and improbable? When the foundations of mc^ ''t' »nimediately undent the following:- 

rality have once been laid in outward conse- ^™'"P* effinnsset sculptor, sed mente recamt 
quences, it will be in vain to recall to Uie mind, ^"^'* ^'" ^^^^^ "*^* «' obstupuit. 

what the consequences would be, were all men ^**® sculptor would have framed a Bmtus, but the Jtm. 
to reason in the same way; for the very excuse *°*^ manifold virtue of the man Bashed upon his 

of this mind to itself is, that neither its action nor "^^"8**' = ^* stopned and remained m 

•a • 1-1 1 I I. astonished admiration. 

Its reasoning is likely to have any consequences «« ^ »uiiu»uwu. 

at all, i^s immediate object excepted. But sup- * Now which is the nobler and more moial 

pose the mind in its sanest state. How can it sentiment, the Italian cardinal's, or the Eogtii:! 

possibly form a notion of the nature of an action nobleman's? The cardinal would appeal to the 

considered as indefinitely multiplied, unless it doctrine of general consequences, and proooonei 

has previously a distinct notion of the nature of the death of Cssar a murider, and Brutus an as- 

the single action itself, which is the multipli- Mssin. For (he would say) if one man may be 

cand ? If I conceive a crown multiplied a hun- allowed to kill another because he thinks him a 

dred fold, the single crown enables me to under- tyrant, religious or political phrenzy may stusp 

stand what a hundred crowns are ; but how can th® name of tyrant on the best of kings : regicide 

the notion hundred teach me what a crown is ? ^}^^ ^^ justified under the pretence of tyraaoi- 

For the crown substitute X. Y. or abracadabra, c»de, and Brutus be quoted as authority ftw the 

and my imagination may multiply it to infinity, Clements and Ravilliacs. From kings it aaj 

yet remain as much at a loss as before. But if pa^s to generals and statesmen, and from tlwK 

there be any means of ascertaining the action in to any man whom an enemy or enthusiast any 

and for itself, what further do we want? Would pronounce unfit to live. Thus we may have a 

we give light to the sun, or look at our own cobbler of Messina in every city, and braves is 

fingers through a telescope ? The nature of every out streets as common as in those of Naples* 

action is determined by all its circumstances : ^ith the name Brutus on their stilettos. 

alter the circumstances and a similar set of mo- ' "^^ Englishman would commence his as- 

tions may be repeated, but they are no longer ^^^r ^y commenting on the words * because he 

the same or similar action. What would a sur- thinks him a tyrant.' No ! he would reply, 

geon say,' if he were advised not to cut off a not because the patriot thinks him a tyrant; hot 

limb, because, if all men were to do the same, because he knows him to be so, and knows Uke^ 

the consequences would be dreadful ? Would ^'i*e that the vilest of his slaves cannot deny 

not his answer be—' Whoever does the same the fact, that he has by violence raised himself 

under the same circumstances, and with the same ahove the laws of his country — ^because he knows 

motives, will do right ; but if the circumstances that all good and wise men equally with himself 

and motives are different, what have I to do with abhor the fact ; If there be no sudi state as that 

it?' I confess myself unable to divine any pos- of being broad awake, or no means of difia* 

sible use, or even meaning, in this doctrine of guishing it when it exists; if because men tHifr> 

general consequences, unless it be, that in all times dream that they are awake, it must fellow 

our actions we are bound to consider the effect ' that no man, when awake, can be sure that be is 

of our example, and to guard as much as pps- not dreaming; if because an hypochondriac is 

sible against the haiard of their being misunder- positive that his legs are cylinders of glass, all 

stood. I will not slaughter a lamb, or drown a other men are to learn modesty, and cease to be 

litter 'of kittens in the presence of my child of so positive that their leg^s are legs ; what posrible 

four years old, because the child cannot under- advantage can your criterion of general conse- 

stand my action, but will understand that his quences possess over any other rule of direction? 

father has inflicted pain, and taken away life ^^ no man can be sure Uiat what he thinks a 

from beings that had never oflended him. All robber with a pistol at his breast demanding his 

this is true, and no man in his senses ever Purse, may not be a good friend enquiring after 

thought otherwise. But methinks it is strange his health ; or that a tyrant (the son of a cobbler 

to state that as a criterion of morality, which is perhaps, who,atlheheadofaregi»nentofpeijured 

no more than an accessary aggravation of an traitors, has driven the representatives of his 

action bad in its own nature, or a ground of country out of the senate at the point of the 

caution as to the mode and time in which we bayonet, subverted the constitution which had 

are to do or suspend what is in itself good or trusted, enriched, and honored him, trampled 

innocent. The duty of setting a good example on the laws which before God and man he had 

is no doubt a most important duty ; but the sworn to obey, and finally raised himself above 

example is good or bad, necessary or uniieces- all law) may not, in spite of his own and his 
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neiKhboun' knowledge of thi conlraty be a 
lawful king, who lias receired hia power, how- 
ever despotic It may be, from the liiags his an- 
reaiarj, who eiercises no oilier power than what 
liail been luhmiited to Tor ceniuries, and been 
acknowledge'l as the law of the couuiiy; on 
what ground can you possibly expect les^ fal- 
libility, or a result more to be relied upon in 
the same man's calculation of jour general 
comeiiuences '. Would be, it least, find any dif- 
ftcully in convening your critetiou into an au- 
ihority for bis net? 

' I must now in a few words answer the ob- 
jection lo the former part of my argument (for 
lo ihal pari only the objection applies), namely, 
that the doctrine of general consequences was 
sQted as ihe criterion of tbe action, not of the 
agent. I might answer, that the author bimself 
had in some measure justified me in not noticing 
this distinction by holding forth the probability 
that the Supreme Judge will proceed by the same 
rule. The agent may then safely be included in 
(lie action, if both here and herrulter the action 
only and its general consequences will be at- 
tended to. But my main ground ofjusllhcalion 
is, that the distinction itself is merely logical, 
not real and vital. The character of the agent 
is determined by his view of the action : and that 
system of morality is alone true, and suited to 
human nature, which unites the intention and 
l!ie motive, the warmth and Ihe light, in one and 
the same act of mind. Tliii alone is worthy to 
be called ■ moral principle. Such a principle 
may be extracted, though not without diSiculiy 
and danger, from the ore of the stoic philosophy ; 
but it is to he found unalloyed and entire in the 
Christian system, and in there called &ilh.' 

Whnt is the inference to be drawn, then, from 
the extraordinary popularity of Paley'sMoral Phi' 
losophy? Plainly lhis,lhat any sort of work bear- 
ing that title, agreeably and plausibly written, 
especially by an author of some note, will be gene- 
rally received asvery eicellenl. Moral philosophy 
is such an imposing, high sounding, sort of entity, 
but so indefinite withal, — such an obscure phan- 
tom, that it may be written about in almost any 
manner. It may be set up in direct opposition 
la Iht gospel on eitlier deistical or atheistical 
prindf{)les ; and an unholy alliance may be at- 
tempted between it and the gospel by coropro- 
raiung first principles ; as if light could have 
fellowship with darktiess, — as if genuine Chris- 
tianity could be amalgamated with deism or 
atheism. We have looked at several treatises 
on moral philosophy of less note than Paley's : 
such as that of Belsliam, of Ksilin, and the pro- 
fessedly deistical production of Mr. Jevons, 
junior, Willi some others. It is some satisfaction 
to find these, if not innoiious, at least very im- 
potent. Perhaps the least nonious and tbe most 
respectable (nnquesiiunabty so morally consi- 
dered) production of the same school [which has 
been very prolific of ethicoil offspring) is the ar- 
ticle Moral Pliitosophy in ' Systematic Educa- 



by Dr. Carpenter. He 
:ss of judgment on many 
points, aod much good moral feeling ; and ha 
remnnslrates uot only against some of the wont , 
statements of Paley, but even against xome of hit . 
brother Behham's. ■ The followitig statement,' { 
he writes, ' in Mr. Belsham's Elements (p. 432) !• 
very objectionable : — Hence it follows that there 
can be but one rule of right, namely, the ten- 
dency of an action or affection to the ultimate 
hap|iinei3 of the agent, or what completely coin- 
cides with this, under the government ofperfect 
wisdom and benevolence to the greatest general 
good? Certainly this is more objectionable liian 
even Paley's manner of putting the doctrine of , 
utility; and. though sufficiently reckless for 
Hume himself, it bean very little other reien> 
blance lo thai subtle and sceptical reasoner, — is 
so very harmless as almost to merit a eulogy. 
We believe the work of this humble disciple of 
Di' Priestley is now very quiet and inoHentive, 
and it is a sort of duty to irrad lightly on th« 
ashes of the dead. Indeed the offspring we hare 
been noticing, though somewhal numerous, are 
not only of nhaeure pareniaee, hut so short-lived 
that one epitaph will serve for all, 
Uom but lo die. 

E-lhics and the evidences are the two great 
subjects to which a certain class of religious and 
moral rcasoners run when iheyare in eager baste 
to come before llie public with literary oblations. 
But it may be truly said to them. Who hath re- 
quired this at your hands? Whether weighed iu 
the balance of the sanctuary, or tried by rfie 
standard of utility, their professed services lo re- 
ligion and morality are nofully wanting. 

We have now examined Ihe various systems 
of moral philosophy of any note both ancient 
and modem with a view lo their essential prin- 
ciples, and have found them not only generally 
St tnriance with one another, but so radically 
deficient in ri^ht principle, thai it is •omewhat 
difficult lo say which of them is most objection- 
able. This circumstance will seem lo some, ' 
perhaps, to be a foundation for absolute scepti- 
cisin ; but with all who cannot be satisfied with 
absolute scepticism (and whom can it satisfy or 
felicitate?) it ought to recommend that which 
alone is worthy of iLII acceptation — the moral 
philosophy of revelation— ibe theory of moral 
sentiment delivered by infinite wisdom. But il 
must be taken pure and entire as it came frum 
the rounlain of intelligence to make us wise unto 
eternal lifej and partaken of such principles and 
inllueuces as are the commencement of that 
moral tecliiude, and purity, and felicity, which 
are lo be consummated in the eiernal world. If ' 
Ihe gospel be rejected lliere is nothing for us of 
an etliiial nature to look to bui a vain and de- 
ceitful philosophy which is as devoid of any 
moral power as it is incapahie of convincmf 
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MORANT (Phflip), F.B.A., a learned and under the title of Olym pie Ful?iae Moratc fo* 

indefatigable antiquary and biographer, bom at mins doctissims, et plan^ divinx, opera omiiia 

St. Saviour's in the isle of Jersey, in 1700; edu- qus hactenus invenin potuerunt; quibus Ccdi 

cated at Abingdon school, and Pembroke Col- Secundi Curionis episiole ac orationes acoan- 

lege, Oxford, where he took the degree of B. A. runt ; which has gone through aeverai editiooi 

in 1721, and that of M.A. in 1724. Between in 8vo. 

1733 and 1745 he obtained six benefices in £s- MORATALLA, a large town of Murdi, 

sex; and in 1748 he published his History of Spain, on a river of the same name. It has a 

Colchester^ of which only 200 copies were church and eight monasteries, two hospitals, vd 

printed. In 1751 he was elected F.S. A. ; and 6000 inhabitants. Fifty miles W.N.W. «f 

in February 1768 he was appointed by the Murcia. 

house of peers to prepare for the press a copy of MOllAVA, or the March, a large river cf 

the rolls of parliament ; a service to whicn he Austria, having its source at the foot of titt 

diligently attended till his death, on November Schneeberge mountain, situated on the frontim 

25th, 1770. Besides the above work, and many of Bohemia, Moravia, and the county of Ghk. 

useful translations, abridgments and compila- Its course is from north to south, and, flowim 

tions, &c., he wrote all the Lives in the Biogra- through Moravia, it separates lower Austria fnm, 

phia Britannica marked C; also, the Life of Hungary, and then falls into the Danube aboit 

Stillingfleet ; the History of Essex, 1760, 1768, Presburg. It is joined by the Theya, theHaiua, 

2 vols, folio ; the Life of King Edward the Con- and the Becswa. 

fessor; and about 150 Sermons. He prepared MOllAV^IA, a proTince of the Austrian Ofr 

the rolls of parliament as far as the 16th of pire, bounded by Hungary on the east, by Ao»> 

Henry IV. The continuation of the task de- tria Proper on the south, and by Bohemia as 

▼olvM upon Thomas Astle, esq., who had mar- the north and west. With Austrian Silesia, now 

ried his only daughter. annexed to it, it contains 10,7OO square mila^ 

MORASS', It. f. Fr. morais; Swed. morasi; and a population of 1,681,000; of these IMO 

TeuX. morast. Fen; bog; marsh. square miles, and. 347,000 inhabitants, belong l» 

Landscapes point out the fairest and most fruitful Silesia. Moravia Proper is divided into tht 

spots, as well as the rocks, and wildernesses, and circles of Brunn, Olmutz, Hradisch, Pvem^ 

maaramet of the country. Waits on tht Mind* Znaym, and Iglau. The principal towns aic^ 

Nor the deep moms - , « . 

Refuse, but through the shaking wilderness „ ,., .. ,. •*» "^^^iSS?** 

Pick your nice way. Aanuon^, Autumn. ^™"" (^*^« <»F^)' ^^^ ^6,000 

MOllATA(OlympiaFulvia), an Italian lady, U^^ ..... 11,000 

bom at Ferrara, in 1526, and distinguished for TrooDau lo'ooo 

her learning. Her father, after teaching the Steraberff ! ! ' eloOO 

belles lettres in several cities of Italy, was made Nikolsbure 7 600 

preceptor to the two young princes of Ferrara, Teschen ^ * * ' ' * 5*400 

the sons of Alphonsus I. The abilities he dis- Znavm •*•••• ^^q^ 

covered in his daughter determined him to give Cremsier 3*200 

her a superior education. Meanwhile, the prin- Fulneck s'loc 

cess of Ferrara studying polite literature, it was Prerau 9*900 

judged expedient that she should have a com- Hradisch 1 Voo 

panion in the same pursuit; and Morata was * 

chosen as one of the most learned females of Moravia is intersected by several roounttii 

her age. Her father dying, she was obliged to ranges, of which the highest are toward Bohe- 

return home to superintend the education of her mia. A branch of the Sudetic chain exlndi 

brother and three sisters. Here she married from the north-west of the prorince to the cenli?; 

Andrew Gruntler, a young German physician, a lofty branch of the Carpathian occopiai tk 

and went with her husband to Germany ; and, east and north-east; and another, but less lo% 

after staying a short time at Augsburg, went to one, extends across the south. The caven d 

Schweinfort in Franconia, where her husband Maczocha, of extraordinary depth, is con^dei^ 

was bom ; but they had not been there long be- ed a great natural curiosity. The most loAy 

fore that town was besieged and burnt; on which ridges of Moravia are diversified with fertite 

they fled in the utmost distress to Hammelburg. valleys and extensive plains. The rivei? indude 

This place they were also obliged to quit, and the March or Morava, which, after absoibing 

were reduced to the last extremities, when the mostof the other numerous streams, particuUuh 

elector palatine invited Gruntler to be professor the Theya or Taja, flowing from the west, hol£ 

of physic at Heidelberg, and he entered on his a course nearly south, and fidls into the Dsh 

new office in 1564. But they no sooner began nul)e. 

to taste the sweets of repose, than a disease, occa- Though the soil is in general fertile, little con 

sioned by the distresses and hardships they had is exported. Flax is cultivated in the circles of 

suffered, seized upon Morata, who died in 1555, Brunn and Olmutz, and in quality is second odIt 

in the twenty-ninth year of her age; and her to that of Silesia. In certain situations the soi 

husband did not long survive her. She com- and climate are favorable to the grape; but the 

posed several works, e:reat part of which were government interfered in 1803 to prohibit the 

burnt with the town of Schweinfort; the remain- further laying out of vineyards. According to 

der, which consists of orations, dialogues, letters, M. Blumenbach, Moravia contained, in 1816^ 

and translations, were collected and published 50,856 joch of vineyard : the annual product 



1 It 459,543 eimen; but, b<r sn 
a««fage of twenty.seten yean, it »ai found 
to be only 431,423; nch joch yielding nearly 
eight eimen and a half. The roi«sti nit well 
attended lo, and problable in timber: the pas- 
ture ^rdunds are eiiensive in the maunlaint; 
and a ^real proporiion of the Auiltian heavy 
hone h futaisheil from hence. Homed cattle are 
enpoited, but oot largely ; also hogs and geese. 
In 1739 the sTerage yearly prodace was reckon- 
ed to be l^ei.lQl meUen of wheal, 4,741,603 
■netien of rye, 3,104,131 melieD of barley, 
9,391,146 mctlen of oalj; altogether 17,713,004 
metien, on 1,714,942 joch of arable land. After 
lobmcting 571,647 joch for lallow, each of the 
remaining 1,143,395 joch yiehli an average of 
ISimetien. 

Moravia, though inland, i) subject to sensible 
•Bnalion* in its lemperalure, the roounlains and 
Talleys having a considerdble influence on the 
wind, which commonly blows from (he norih- 
weat M xnith-cast. The west, soulh-wesi, and 
south wiodi, are attended by rain, storms, or fog ; 
the rMiith-nest winds are cloudy, and the soulh- 
eul nnda the air •erene- 

T^ Bttnn have been lonR femous ; those of 
Iglau being discoveted in (he eighth century, 
and having been well managed in the ihirleenth. 
The gold and silver mines were lost siB;ht of 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; the 
motl pittductive at present are those of iron and 
lead. The working of coal mines is as yet in its 
inlancj. Here !• a fossil inceoie, a species of 
•mtier ; and a kind of clay very useful and su- 
perior lor making tobacco pipes. 

He inhabitants of Moravia, being a mixture 
of Gennam, Sclavonians, and Jews, participate 
in th« nwiuiets and customs of all ihe<e stocks. 
TheugTeatMlieneial resemblance is lo the Bohe- 
■lliis. Near Olmuti, a small tract is occupied by 
■paople of Sclavonic origin, who aretuppuied Uy 
Ok tialitt! OTtiteri tube the unmixed descendants 
of the aborigines of the country. They are called 
Iluuiacks, probably from the river Hauna which 
fcw* here. They are low of stature, strong, and 
■utcnlar ; having preserved, in their manner of 
lilr, much primitive simplicity; and from their 
fbin and temperate habits live to an advanced 
in. Ihej are reproached by their neighbours 
With Indolence, but they plead the fertility of 



* down mi their aceusen as an inferior 
Icinp. ' The young womeu,' says Dr. Neale, 
*W< femnrksble lor Oie grace and elegance of 
lltMi fenaa, and the neat adjustment of their 
Jtwsw, which are very picturesque, aud show 
oK to great advantage, a considerable share of 
pfnonal beauty with which their wearers are 
- lifted. Their summer dress consists of a larse 
' Vfcitc linen cap, the lappets of which, bordered 
*btti Ik:*, and embroidered with black silk, fall 
ff*r (heir shoulders. Tlieir longhair is suffered 
to Boat ID trssNs; or, when the cap is laid aside, 
fegnofAilly twitted and tied over the head with 
]^ot» of ribands; iheii well- turned ankles are 
■■I off srith whiiB or red stockings, with black 
iline* km] iwJ heels. The dress of the men con- 
'4l**of a found bat, adorned with various colored 
~ " nmonly green, em- 
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broidered with silk, surmounted by a broad 
lealliem girdle, with brown pantaloons and boots, 
joined to the vest by means of large buckltt. 
This is their summer couume ; but in winter they - ■ 
cover their heads with a large and singularlyt- 
shaped fur cap, and throw over iheir ahoulden 
an undressed sheep or wolf-skin, in the absenoa ' 
of which they wear a brown woollen cloak, with , ' 
a large hood, like that of a Capuchin frier.' i 

The Moravian language is a dialect of tht I 
Sclavonian, and seems to have been flrst reduced I 
to writing by Cyrillus, the missionary, wh«^ 
with Meihodius, was sent hither by the emp«. 
ror Michael, in the ninth century. They esta- 
blished the Greek ritual, and the service was 
performed in the native language to a late period^ 
when the influence of Austria obtained the sub- 
stitution of the Catholic forms. Although, in tiM 
fifteenth century, the Hussites in this province 
were so completely successful, and In the six- 
teenth the doctrines of the reformation spread 
with uncommon rapidity, the settled intoleranca 
of the Austrian court compelled many hmiliet 
to return to the Catholic church, and great niim- 
bers emiEraied. When Joseph II, proclaimed 
liberty of worship, the Protestants were found in 
consul of only 12,000 Calvinists, and 11,000 
Lutherans. 

Mocavia has a nominal assembly of represes* 

tatives, who meet once a year to determine tha 

mode of levying taiies. The sessions are shor^ 

:ee aits the whole year. A gover- 

of appeal [»>nduci the civil admi- 

pre are seven gymnasia or classical 

schools in Moravia; one normal school for the 

formation of teachers, and a great number of 

elementary schools. A university was founded 

at Olmultin 1367,«hich in 17B2 wai converted 

M«ravia has of late made c«n»detablo pro- 
gress in manufactures, and is on the whole one 
of the most flourishinit portions of the Austrian 
empire. Woollens, linen, and cotton in parti- 
cular, are made on a large scale ; consuming not 
only all the wool and flax, hut requiring a large 
importation of wool from Hungary,and flan from 
Silesia and Poland. Near Iglau above 40,000 

Keen are woven annually, and sent to Leinsic, 
nnkfort, and other parts of the empire. Wool- 
lens are manufactured on a large scale at Fulnek 
and niaehrisch Neustadi, and at Brann and 
Peltseh. Dyeing is also carried on in great 
perfection at Brunn. The number of persons 
employed in Moravia in weaving woollens ii 
estimated at 16,000; in npinuing at 34,000, ex- 
clusive of family weaving for consumption. The 
chief manufacture of thread is near Itothwasser. 
The cotton works of l.etlowiti occupy 2000 in- 
dividuals. The other manu&clures are paper, 
leather, pot ath, and glass ; and the whol« give 
rise lo a brisk export trade. The imports are 
chiefly flax, cotton, oil, and silk, as maiertals of 
manufacture; and cattle, wine, and hardware, for 
consumption. The goods are chiefly conveyed 
in waggons, along the two great commercial 
roads leading from Vienna, by Prague, Znaym, 
and I^ilau, west ; and by Brunn and Olmuti in 
the centre of the province. Much English ma- 
iliineiy has been introduced here. 
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Moravia was anciently inhabited by the Qua- the consumption, and flax, henm, and 

di, who were driTen out by the Solavi. Its cultivated : but the wealth of the cooDtiy tm- 

kings, who were once powerful and independent, sists in its cattle. Tbe fisheries are also afei. 

afterwards became dependent on, and tributary sive ; and salt is made along the coast Tk 

to, the German emperors and kings. At last, in manufactures are linen and yarn : the ezpott;, 

908, the Moravian kingdom was parcelled out cattle in great numbers, some corn, batter, Inaii, 

among the Germans, Poles, and Hungarians. In wax, salt- fish, and linen. This depaitment b- 

1086 that part of it properly called Moravia was longs to the diocese of Vannes, which is the » 

declared a marquisate by the German king pital ; but L*Orient is the larger town. 
Henry IV., and united with Bohemia. The mar- Murbihan, a large salt-water bay or baua 

graves do not seem, however, to have reigned in the north-west coast of FraBce, from which Ik 

tranquillity : several resigned their dignity in department above mentioned takes its mmt, 
succession, and Moravia fell next into the hands MORBUS, Cholera. See Medicixc 
of the Hungarians ; but a long series of troubles. Morbus Comitialis, a name given to ih 

occasioned by the Hussite wars, and b^ other epilepsy ; because if on any day when the pcopk 

internal dissensions, obliged the Hungarian so- were assembled in comitia a i>on pubticboaBai, 

▼ereigns to relinquish the acquisition. Moravia any person suddenly seized with thu disoris 

for a time resumed its independence ; but, after should fall down, the assembly was disaM, 

various changes, became again subject to Bohe- and the business of the comitia, however iBp» 

mia; and in 1527, on Ferdinand I. succeeding tant, was suspended. See Comitia. 
to the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, was MORDA'CIOUS, a((^.^ LaL mordas,wm- 
added to the possessions of Austria, with whom Mordac'ity, n. s. liiaciioMy wnrdto; Fi 

it has ever since remained. Mor'dica^t, adj. kmordacUc,monini. 

MORAVIANS, in ecclesiastical history. See Mordica'tion, n. s. J Both the adjediia 

Unitas Fratrum. mean biting, or apt to bite ; acrid : mciran. 

MORA W A, a large river of Servia, European the quality or aptitude of biting : mofdiotifi^ 

Turkey, consisting of two great arms, the F^ast the act of biting or corroding, 
and West, which, after flowing in different di- it »» to be inquired, whether there be savai. 

rections, unite near the small town of Rasna, and gtruum to diMoWe any metal that U not fitCBm s 

feill into the Danube, considerably to the east of corroding, and openeth the body by sysfik 

Belgrade. It is joined by the Ibar, Mitrovitza, and not by mordaetty, or violent penetratiim. 
Nissa, and a number of others flowing from the Bmm. 

mountains that traverse European Turkey from Another cause is mordieatwn of the orifices, Ofh 

east to west. cially of the mesentery veins ; as any thing tlatii 

MOR'BID, adj. ^ Lat. morbuty morkidus, sharp and biting doth provoke the part to expel,Bl 

Mor'bidness, n. s. I morbotut ; Fr. morhifique. mustard provoketh sneeting ■ — 






Morbif'ic, adj. 1 Diseased ; unhealthy : He presumes, that the mardieant qaality of bofa 

MoRBrp'iCAL, I morbidness, and morbo- must proceed from a fiery ingredient ; whoos tli 



Morbose', 
MoRBos'iTY, ra.s. 



sity, mean the state of light and inflammable parts must l>e driven av^lf 

being out of health or dis- that time the fire has reduced the body to asks. 
eased : morbific and morbifical, causing disease * M^^ 

morbose, proceeding from disease. MORDANT is a name given to variooi s^ 

The inference is fair, from the organ to the action, stances used in dyeing, to enable the cohni 

that they have eyes, therefore some sight wasde- matter to adhere more fixedly to the matemlli 

signed, if we except the casual impediments or mor- be colored, and which it was formerly snppoMi 

hontin in individuals. Browne, to do, by eating its way into the texture ofsid 

The air appearing so malicious in this morhifick material, whence it derives its name. A wm 

conspiracy, exacts a more particular regard ; where- accurate knowledge of chemistry, however, te 

fore mitiate consumpUves imist change^their air. ^^^ ^^^^y^^ ^g ^^at this effect ii ptoduced SK 

Malphigi, under galls. cZi^wHu ^pretlV- ^^ ^^^ f^"°'^^^ Y^^t^ .'° ****" •«l»tance^ 

natural and tnarbMe tumours and excrescences of nominated a mordant, but m consequence of fei 

plants. Ban on the Creation. ^"^^ attraction or affinity for the coloring lllll^ 

Though eveiy human constitution is mtrrbid, yet "^^ ^^^ ^^^^ inaterial to be colored, by whkfc 

are there diseases consistent with the common func- they are kept in a state of union. Other sih> 

tions of life. Arbuthnot, stances are also called mordants, wfaidi hut 

This disease is cured by the critical resolution, merely the effect of increasing the intensity isd 

concoction, and evacuation of the morbifick matter. brightness of the color. Of the first kind fR 

Jd, have decided examples in alum and onde d 

MORBIII AN, a department in the north-west iron. In order to demonstrate the effect of 

of France, bounded by the sea on the south, and by affinity in the operations where alum is wed, 

the Cotes du Nord on the north. Its superficial ex- we may give a short description of the proces 

tent is 2800 square miles ; its population 403,500. of printing a piece of calico. Since the atoaiia 

The surface is in great part an undulating sandy or base of the alum has been discovered tobt 

plain, containing much marshy land. It is wa- the essential ingredient, it has heen also found 

tered by the Vilaine, the Blavet, the Claye, the that when the acetate of alumine is employed, the 

Oust, and the Scorf. The soil is not of great stuff takes the earth from that acid with greater 

fertility ; the climate temperate, but the air, from facility than it does from the sulphuric acid, 

the viciniw of the sea, generally humid and when alum (sulphate of alumina) is used. For 

cloudy. The com raised, however, is equal to this purpose the alum is mixed in certain pro- 
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By Ihis metkns 
1 in Eolulion, 
while the sulphate of lead can be separated ao ac- 
^uiit of iu insolubilily. The acetate ofslumine 
U then mixed up lo IM lieht consistence, and 
Applied lo the stulT. Aflec ihis, tbe whole of ihc 
piece is dipped into a madder bilh. Those parts 
where the alumlne liai been applied aisume a 
3eep and lively color, while the ground is very 
fiuni, and of a dirly hue. If the stufT be now 
npeatedly boiled with bran, and exposed lo the 
air and light, the ground becomes vtbile, while 
the printed parts remain pennaiieiit. In this 

Ccess it is oleatly shown that the stuff in itself 
not a sufficient attraction for the coloring 
oiolter to receive a permanent dye, without the 
presence of tbe alumina, which, by its common 
affinity lo both, renders the color intense and 
permanent. 

MOll DAUNT (Charles), earl of Peterborough, 
a celebrated commander both by sea and land, 
yna the ran of John lord Mordauat, viscount 
Avalon, and was bom about 1653. In 1675 he 
succeeded his father in his honors and estate. 
While young be served under admirals Totring- 
ton and Nar borough, in the Mediterranean, 
gainst the Algerines; and in 1680 embarked 
for Africa with the earl of Piymoulh, and distiti- 
Ruished himself at Tam;ier When it was besieged 
by the Moors. In the rel^n of James II. he 
voted against the repeal of the test net; and, dis- 
liking the measures of Ihe court, obtained leave 
to go to Holland lo command a Dutch squadron 
in Abe West Indies. He afterwards accompanied 
the prince of U range into England, and, upon his 
advancement to the throne, was made a privy- 
councelloT, a lord of the bedchamber, tiral com- 
TtiissJODer of tbe treasury, and earl of Monmouth. 
But in November, 1690, he was dismissed from 
the treasury. On the death of his uncle Henry 
earl of Peterborough, in 1697, he succeeded to 
that title; and, upon the accession of queen 
Anne, was appointed cap tain-gene lal and gover- 
nor of Jamaica. In 170S he was again made a 
privy-councillor, general and commander in chief 
of tbe forces sent to Spain, and joint admiral of 
the fleet with Sir Cloudsley Shovel, of which, in 
1706, he had the sole command. His taking 
Barcelona with ■ handful of men, and afterwards 
relieving it when greatly distressed by the ene- 
tny ; his driving out of Spain the duke of Anjou 
and ilie French army, winch consisted of 25,000 
men, though his own Iroops never amounted to 
10,000; his gaining possession of Catalonia, 
Valencia, Arragon, and Majorca, with part of 
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Lisbon, in 1735. To the greatest personal cou 
rage and resolution, he added all the talents of a 
general, and a great knowledge of ancient and 
modern literature. He was very reudy at re- 
partee : and being once surrounded by a mob, 
who toolt bim for the duke of Marlborough, 
then very unpopular; he said, ' I will convince 
you I an not the duke : in the 6rsl place, I 
have but live guineas in my pocket; and, se- 
condly, here they are, much at your service :' he 
threw bis purse among them, and got off with 
loud acclamations. 

MORDECAI, Heb. '31110, i. e. bitter, the 
son of Jair, a celebrated Jew of the Iribe of 
Beniamio, uncle and guardian of Esther, queen 
of F«rsia. Hi) saving the life of king Ahasue- 
rus, (he enmity of Hamao a^nst him, the down- 
fall and destruction of that proud minister, and 
the promotion of Mordecai lo his office, with the 
other interesting circumstances which contii- 
buled to save the Jewish nation from extirpation, 
are recorded in the Book of Esther. 

M UKDELLA, in zoology, a genus of insects, 
of the coleoptera order. The antenna are 
thread-shaped and serrated ; the bead is deflect- 
ed under the neck ; the pappi are clavated, com- 
pressed, and obliquely blunted ; and the elytn 
are bent backwards near the apex. There are 
thirty-four species, mostly natives of Europe. 

MORE, adj., adv. k n. i. Sai. mape ; Goth. 
mm ; Teut. raelcr ; Swed. mere ; A lit, tnajar. 
Minsheu. The comparative of some; great, or 
much; greater in quantity, size or number: at 
an adverb, to a greater degree: a particle expres- 
sing comparatlvenesn ; longer; a second lime; 
again : as a substantive, a grpater quantity ; 
hence greater thing ; longer time or second 



a wtiirSi ilieE« thiogis » 
asi not belevtd to my wordit, wliiche ibulen ba 
alfildinhertyiLe. Wietif. 

The dove returned not again unto bim anymm. 
Oni. viii. 
He loved Rachel mm than L«ah, 

Gtn. Ilil. 30. 
The Lord do so, and mnch mm, to Jonsthaii. 



tt advised to depart. 



of (iaiway an opportunity o' 

drid' without a blow, are astonishing 

his bravery and conduct. For these important 

services his lordship was declared general in 

Spain by Charles HI. aflerwards the sixth em- 

Eeror of Germany; and, on bis return to Eng- 
ind, he received the thanks of the house of 
lords. He was aflerwaids employed in several 
> embassies lo foreign courts, installed K. G, and 
made governor of Minorca. In tlie reign of 
George I. he was general of all Ihe murine forces 
in Great Britain, in which post he was continued 
by kiiq George II. He oied on a passage to 



Then 

On of us 1*0 most boiven doublloss ; 
A nd bith K man is mnri reasonable 
Tliau women it je moBien ben saffrehle. 

Omueir. Cntrl. T«i«. 
Wrong not that wrong with mm cantempt. 

Stiukiptart, 
Poihrncn and less have eiven him the revoli. 

W. 

I am fallen out with my fmri beadier wdl, 
To lako the inditpoied and sickly fit 
1 III the sound nan. Id. King Ltsr. 

At in thy ted rays thou dosl sink to-night, 
So in his 1^ blood Cassius' day is set. 

SuAtftart. 
Were 1 king, 
I should cut off the nobles for their Unds : 
And my «wra haviug would be as sauce 
To makA me hunger. Id. V.ifklk. 
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126 MORE. 

Tba Bpiriii of animate bodies an z\\, io lomfi went to Charenton, where hw fennons attiwled t 

dagnse more or lew UojcUed. nuroerous audience, by the satirical allmioiis mi 

Boeon'i Naiund Hisiory. witticisms with which they abounded. He diad 

Some were of opinion, that fieeUng -ww and «ar» ^ pan, jn 1670, aged fifly-fbur. He was nem 

in himself the weight of Ume, he was not unwil- niarried. His works are, 1. A Collection if 

ling to bestow upon another some part of thepjons. ControYersial Tracts. 2. Oraticms and Poeom 

Then crown my joys, or cure my pain ; ""' «», ^''^'. J' ^ , ^^^^. ^<^ M»*^°' ^"^^ 

Give me nun^ love, or mare disdaii. Carew. Alexandn Mon fid« puWica. 

He had so many languages in store, «*o»e (Henry), D. D. aad F. K. S., an em- 

That only fame shaU speak of him in mw. nent English divine and philoaopher m the 

CowUff. seventeenth century, was educated at Etea 

Sin is never at a stay ; if we do not retreat from it, school, and Christ's College, Cambridge, of whieb 

we shall advance in it ; and the furUier we go, the he became a fellow, and spent his life in a i»> 

more we have to come back. Barrow, tired way, publishing a great number of diet^ 

Pr'vthee be satisfyed; heshaU he aided, logical works. He refused bisboprict bodi ii 

Or I'D no more be kinff. Dryden'sCUomensi. Ireland and England. He was an ope»liculBi 

The more the hndled combat rises higher. ^^^^^ Christian philosopher, who itudied Is 

The more with fury bums the blazing fi«j^ establUh men in the beliefof providenoe 



An heroic poem requires some great action oif war ; J^^eism. His wriUnp have been publish«l ii 

and as much or more of the active virtue than the I-aJ"^ and English, f^io. 

sofiering. Id. More (John), D. D., bishop of Ely, an 

They that would have more and more can never nent English prelate, bom in Leicestmhii^ 

have enough ; no, not i miracle should interpose educated at Cambridge, where he took his 

to gratify their avarice. L* Estrange, degree in 1681. After varions preferments he 

A mariner baring let cown a large portion of hia was made bishop of Norwich in 1691, aad 

sounding line, he reaches no bottom, whereby he translated to Ely in 1707. He died in 1711 

knows the depth to be so many fathoms and more ; His sermons were published hj Or. Susad 

but how much' that more is, he hath no distinct Clarke, who was his chaplain, v He coUedad a 

notion. ^ Locke, most magnificent library, which was 



Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore ! ^y king George II. for 6000 guineas, and p» 

Dcha, the queen of beauw, is no more. Walih, ^^^ ^ ^^^ university of Cambridge 

Little did I thmk I shouhf ever have busin«« of y^ ^^-^ Anthony), an eminent painter,boiB 

this kind on my hands more. Tatier. ,,* ui • tem u^ i.-.-^^-. ♦u^TjL-: i^ -r 

T.- *:-^ ^r^u:-.: j u r-.:- -:.^.^»^. in Utrecht in 1512. He became the dKoniesi 



I'm tired of rhiming, and would fain give»o'er, , /^ o l^ t l\. !Zl^T^ ^fZ^ 

But Montague demands one labour more, Addium. J^fin Schooveil, but studied the manner of Hd- 

ri-. -« *-4.4- J ^1 1. ^ jiiu bein, to which he approached nearer than to Ml 

Our constitution does not only make a dimerence *. V ^ _ ^J[S ^ t> t :i^ xi ~--- 

between the guUty and the innoceht, but. even among ?^ *« «"*" °*?»^, ^ ™°*f' ^^ ^?^ 

die guUty, between such as are mora or less criminal. »« !^ » ^lose imitator of nature, bat did aoC 

Adduon*s Freeholder, amve at his extreme delicacy of finuhing; oa 

The advantages of learning are more lasting than the contrary he sometimes struck into a bold mi 

those of arms. Collier on Pride, masculine style. He had a good knowledfi sf 

As the blood passeth through narrower channels, the chiaro scuro. In 1522 he drew Philip Q.; 

the redness disappears more and more. Arbuthnot, and was recommended by cardinal GranveOs is 

Great Diyden's friends before, Charles V. who sent him to Portugal, wheic hi 

With open aims received one poet more. Pope, painted king John HI., Catherine his ismm, 

They steered their course to the same quiet shore, ^nd the infenta Mary, first wife of PhiKp IL 

Not parted long, and now to part no more. Id, y^^ ^y^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ received 600 diicill, 

The more God has blessed any man with ^tate or ^ . ^ j^ f^ ^ ^^^ ^^ yaloJaS 

quality, just so much less in proporUon is the care *7»*"'=» * »"»« „ ^ j \VwX j -. % u- ,^ 

iSe tal^ In the education of hU chUiren. o*«^ presents. He l»d 100 ducats for ^ CM- 

Swijfl*$ Miscellaniee, ™on portraits. He afterwards came to EngM 
Absurd longevity ! mortf, m^, it cries : to paint the portrait of queen Mary, tben ca- 
libre life, more wealth, more trash of every kind. gaged to the same Philip, and for ttial pidM 



Young, received £100, a gold chain, and 

More (Alexander), a French protestant di- painter to their majesties, with a pensioa of £lM 

vine, bom at Castros in 1616. His father was per quarter. He remained in England donig 

a Scotsman, and principal of the college of the Mary*s reign, and was very nmch eniploytd,» 

Calvinists in that city. Alexander was sent to that most of the noble mansions in flia ooooliy 

Geneva, where he was made professor of Greek are adorned with some «*f his pictnras. On ihs 

and of Theology, and at the same time dis- death of that queen. More returned with Fhi&p 

charged the office of a pastor. But the irregula- to Spain, highly &vored by the king^ whoH 

rity of his conduct excited a great number of familiarity with him placed his lifo in daagar; 

enemies aeainst him, and Saumaise invited him for More ventured to return a slap on the atal- 

to Holland, where he was first appointed pro- deiv which Philip in a playful moment gave lHi^ 

fessor of theology of Middleburg, and afterwards by rubbing some carmine on his ina]es^r% haad. 

of history at Amsterdam. The duties of these This behaviour was accepted by the moiULrdis a 

stations he discharged with great ability ; and in jest, but it was hinted to More that the holf 

1625 went to Italy, where he published his tribunal might regard it as a sacrilege^ and M 

beautiful poem on the defeat of the Turkish fled, to save himself, into Flanders, wfaett bt 

fleet by tiie Venetians. This work procured was employed by the duke of Alva. At Utrecht 

him a golc^ chain from the republic. He afterwards he was employed by the duke to draw levcial ef 
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, and wM made receiver of ihe 
nveaaei of Wesl Flanders; a prefennent wiih 
which lie was so much elated, that be burned 
his eaiei and gave away hiis painiing tools. lie 
waiamanofaslatelybandsonie figure, and went to 
firusstts, uherehe lired inaf^iRcently; but died 
nt Antwerp in 1568, His porliaii, painted by 
himself, is in the chamber of painters at Flo- 

MoRE (Sir Thomas), lord high chancellor uf 
England, son of Sir John More, one of the 
judges of the King's Bench, was bom in t4B0 at 
London; where he received the rudiments of 
bis education. He was aftemaniU introduced 
into t}ie bmjly of cardinal Moivton, who, in 
1497, sent him to Contetbury College, Oiford, 
where he attended the lectures of Linacre and 
Grociniis, on Greek and Latin. In 1409 he 
came to New Inn, London, to study the law; 
whence he remoTed to Ljneolo'i Inn, of which 
his bther was a member. He was now about 
twenty years old, and, notwithstanding his ap- 

Slicalion to the lew, was so bLgoted to monkish 
Iscipline, that he woreahair-shirt next his skin, 
•nd often fasted and slept on a hare plank. In 
lAO'J, being then a burgess in parliament, he 
distinguished himself in the house, in opnosition 
to the motion for granting a subsidy and three- 
fifteenths for the marriage of Henry VIL's 
eldest daughter Margaret to king James V. of 
Scotland. The motion was rejected ; and the 
king wax so highly offended at tliis opposition 
from a beardless boy, that he revenged himself 
on his Either, by sending him to the Tower, and 
obliginghim to poy £100 for his liberty. Un- 
willing to iitvolve his father or friend again in 
the king's displeasure, be retired from public 
ttoiice, and passed several years in privacy. 
Being now csuled to the bar, he was appointed 
law-teader at Fumival's Inn, wiiich he held 
about three yean. Aboot this time he also read 
a public lecture in SL Lawrence's church, Old 
Jewry, upon St. Austin's treatise, De Civiiate 
Dei, with great applause.' He had intended to 
become a Franciscan (riar, but was dissuaded 
from it; and, by the advice of Dr. Cotel, 
tnntried the eldest daughter of John Colt, esq., 
of Kewhall In Essex. It has been said, that in 
*iiiting this gentleman he was attracted by the 
charms of the second daughter; but that, un- 
willing to motti^ the eldest, he paid his ad- 
dresses to her. In ISOBhewas appointed judge 
of the sheriff's court in Ijindon, was made a 
jmtice of tlie peace, and became very eminent at 
the bar. In 1516 he went to Flanders with 
bishop Tonstal and Dr. Knight, who were sent 
by Henry VIII. to renew the alliance with the 
archduke of Austria afterwards Charles V. On 
bis return, Cardinal Wolsey would have engaged 
him in the service of the crown, ind oflered him 
a pension which be refused. Bnt he soon after 
aeCBpted the place of master of the requests, was 
created a knight, and s privy couii»l1or, and in 
1520 made treasurer of the exchequer. About 
Uii) lime he built a. house at Chelsea, and mar- 
ried a second wife, whose name was Middleton, 
■ widow, old, ill.tempered, and covetous ; yet 
Erasmus says he was as fond of her as if she 
had been a young maid. In 1533 be was made 



speaner of the house of commons; in which 
capaci^r he had the courage to oppose the theii 
poneriul minister, Wolsey, in his demand of an 
oppressive subsidy; yet he was, soon after, tnada 
chancellor of Lancaster, and was treated by thft 
king with singular femiiinrity. The king, having 
once dined with Sir Thomas at Chelsea, walked 
with him near an hour in the garden, with hia 
arm round his neck. Atlei he was gone, Mr. 
Iloper, Sir Thomas's son-in-law, observed how > 
happy be was to be so familiarly treated by tlie 
king ; to which Sir Thomm replied, * I thank 
our lord, son Roper, I find hb grace my very 
good lord indeed, and believe he doUi as singu- 
larly favor me 33 any subject within this realm ; 
hawbeit, I must tell thee I have no cause to be 
proud thereof, for, if my; head would win him 
a castle in France, it would not fail to go off.' 
In 1526 he was sent with Cardinal WoUey and 
o'lhcrs, on a joint embassy to France, and in 
1539 with bishop Tonstal to Cambray. The 
king, it seems, *as so wellpleased with his sei^ 
vices on these occasions, that in 1530 he made 
him chancellor; which seems the more wilraot- 
dinary, as Sir Thomas had repeatedly declared 
hi] disapprobation of the king's divorce. U« 
enecriled that office about three years, with wis- , 
dom and integrity, sullied only by employing all 
the authority of his oflice in assisting the popish 
clergy in their rigorous proceedings against the 
reformera. It is even asserted, on gowl aullio* 
rily, that he caused one Bainbam, a gentleman 
of the temple, to be whipped and tortured 
in his own presence. He in 1533 resigned 
the seals, probably to avoid the danger of hia 
refiisal to confirm the king's divorce, and retired to 
his house at Chelsea ; dismissed many of his sei^ 
vants ; sent his childrea viilh their respective 
bmilies t* their own houses (for hitherto he had 
maintained all his children, with their familiei, 
in his own house, in the Vue style of an ancient 
patriarch) ; and spent his time in study and de- 
votion; but the capricious tyrant would not 
suffer him to enjoy this tranquillity. Though 
now reduced to a private station, his opiniot: of 
the legality of the king's marriage with Anne 
Boleyo was deemed of so mufli importance lliat 
various means were tried to obtain his approba- 
tion ; but, all persuasion proving ineffectual, he 
was with some others attainted in the house of 
lords of misprision of treason, for encouragii^ 



lo admonish the king of his ci 
against tlie church, she called upon More, and 
made him privy to her pretended revelations. 
Her uffected simplicity ana holinessseem lo have 
madecoDsiderableimpressionupanhiin; he wrote 
heralettar, and, on this circumstance being made 
known, the king directed him to be prosecuted 
as an accomplice with her, and they were named 
together in one bill of attainder. White tbia 
was suspended over him, a committee was ap- 
pointed to hear bis justificaiioo of bimtetf; this 
plan was not, however, intended to free the 
accused, but with the view of entrapping him 
to assent to the king's divorce, whicn Henry 
thought he would gladly do, to escape the dan- 
ger that threatened him. He nobly withs.ood 
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I Ihe temDlal 



Ihe templalion, and so complelel; cleared him- 
Mlf from every impulalioti of ctitne, that they 
wen: obliged to atnke hb name oul of the bill. 
He wa:i then accused of other crimes, bu[ with 
the same eflVcl ; litl, rerusing to take the uath 
(ojoined by the act of sLpremacy, he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and, after lliirteen months 
imprisonmeul, was tried in llie lung's Bench for 
hi^ treasoD, in denying tbe kine's supcemacy. 
The proof rested on the sole evidence of Rich, 
the solicitor general, whom Sir Thomas, in his 
defence, sufficiently discredited ; nevecthelesa 
the jury brought him in guilty, and he was con- 
demned to sufler as a traitor. Sir Thomas More 
WIS unmoved at the sentence, which, though 
quite conscious of his innocence, he probably 
eipected; and he was ordered back to the 
Tower. On his road, bis favorite daughter, 
Mrs. Roper, who had beeo anxiously waiting 
the event, bunt through die throng, fell on her 
knees before her father, and closely embracing 
him, could only utter the words, ' My father, 
Uhl my father!' He tenderly returned her 
embrace, exhorted ber to patience and resigna- 
tion to the divine will, and parted from her. 
Scarcely bad they separated, when, in a new 
passion of grief, she again burst through the 
crowd, and clung round bis neck in speechless 
anguish. His hrmness was now overcome; 
lean flowed plentifully down his cheeks, till, 
with a final kiss, she leU him. On the liiial day, 
July 5th, 1535, be dressed himself in his best 
apparel, and walked cheerfully to the place of 
execution ; observing that ilie scalTold was but 
slenderly built, he turned to the lieutenant of 
the Tower and said, ' I pray you, Mr. Lieuten- 
ant, see me safe up, ana for my coming down 
let me shifi for myself.' He requested the 
spectators to offer up their prayers for fiim, and 
to bear witness that he died in and for the Holy 
Catholic Church, and bad been a faithful servant 
of God and the king. He then addressed him- 
self to his Maker, and calmly submitted to the 
blow of t)ie executioner, having first requested 
bim to stay bis hand lilt he bad removed his 
tieard, 'which at least,' said he, 'has committed 
110 treason.' His body, which was first interred 
in the Tower, was begged by his daughter Mar- 
garet, and deposited in the chancel of the church 
at Chelsea, where a monument, with an inscii|)- 
tion written by himself, had been erected. She 
also procured hb hea^ after it had remained 
fourteen days upon London bridge, and placed 
it in a vault belonging to the Roper's family, 
under a chapel near St. Dunstans church in 
Canterbury. Sir Thomas More was a man of 
some learning, and an upright judge ; a rery 
priest in religion, yet cheerful, and even witty 
on many occasions, particularly at his execution. 
lie wanted not sagacity, where religion was out 
of the question ; but in that his faculties were so 
enveloped, as to render him a weak and credu- 
lous enthusiast. He left one son and diree 
<laughters. Sir Thomas was tbe author of vari- 
ous works, though bis Utopia is llit! only per- 
formance diat has survived, the rest being chiefly 
<tf a polemic nature. His English works were 
oollected and published by order of queen Mary 
in 1S5T: fail Latin at Basil in 1563, and at 
LouvaiD in 15CS. 



MuKB (Margaret), the eldest daugtiier of Stf 
Thomas More, was celebrated for ber knowled^ 
of the (jreck and Latin laoguages. She mairii ' 
Mr. Hoper of Well-hall in Kent, whose Life 
Sir Thomas More was published by Mr. Bean 
at Oxford in 1716. She died in 1544, and mr 
buried in the vault of St. Dunsian's in C: 
bury. 

MOREA, anciently called PelopMnnenis, • 
peninsula south of Greece, to which it is jcnoif 
by the isthmus of Corinth. Its form r«seniblc^ 
a mulberry-leaf, and its modern name is deriTtf 
from its abounding with mulberry-treM. Itfl 
about 180 miles long and 13D broad. The ■ 
is temperate, and the laml fertile, except in lie. 
middle, where il is full of mountains^ and if 
watered by many rivers. See Gkeecc umI P»t 




MUREAU (James), an eminent French ^ 
sician, bom at Chalons sur Saone, the disapk 
aud friend of the famous Guy Patin. Uedictt 
upon himself the jealousy and Iiatred of the all 
physicians by his public theses, lie died in 4 
very advanced age in 1729. lie wrote in Frendb. 
1. Consultations oa the Rheumatism, a. A 
Chemical Treatise ou Fevers. 3. A Phy^ 
Dissertation on the Dropsy; and other wo^ 
which are still esteemed 

MoREtu (Jean \'ic:or), one of tbe oldestaal 
most celebrated of the trench revolutionary ft-. 
nerals, was bom in 1761 at Morlaix in Loan 
Brittany. Ills father was a resnectable advoali 
in that town; a profession which, it appca^ . 
had been followed by the family for generatioaL 
Young Moreau was also intended for tbe Uw^ 
and, after the usual studies, was seitl to the mi- 
versity of Kennes to take his degrees. In ITtt 
he was prevot de Droit, or head of the stiuhalt 
in law at Rennes, a body of youn^ men ai it 
times remarkable for their turbulence and poblie 
spirit, and over whom he had considerable IB- 
lluence. In the petty squabbles which at W 
period took place between the court of Fniia 
and the parliament, Moreauwaa, in cotisequeaH^ 
appointed their leader, and styled the genml tl ' 
the parliament, whose cause was at that tiH 
considered as that of public liberty. In lU'l 
winter following, however, Alorenu acted at ilia 
head of this youthful band against tluu ni| 
parliament and tbe states of Brittany, who vett 
■hen proceeding against Ihe orden of the coni^ 
and Ihe wishes of the people, in resisting 6m 
convocation of the general states of the kingJon J 
for even in his early career Moreau't Indiey 
principles appear to have been a sincere love M 
ntional liberty. On those occasions MoreH 
'evinced an equal degree of prudence and w>> 
rage; and his gentlemanly manners and grtcefid 
person added not a little to his populari^. Ib 
January, 1790, he acted aspresident of the cos- 
federation of the youth of Brittany, asserabM 
at Pontivy ; and, on the formation of the natioMl 
guards, was named commandant of one of iht 
battalions of that province. Moreau had (kea, 
fur the lirsl time, an opportunity of embiaCMf 
permanently a profession so congenial !o hk 
feelings ; and his labors in the new career he iai 
entered were incessant, liis battalion was fine 
reviewed in May 1700; and the inspfctinf 
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general, count da Thiara de Bissy, notnilhstand. 
■DK the jealousj wbicli Ibe ttoops of ihe line tlien 
anterUined of ihe national guard, could not help 
Mying, ' that Tew colonels of the \'mt, with their 
old coips, could hftve afforded him the gratifi- 
cation of seeing so much regularity, disciplire, 
and precision, as in the evolulioDS of thai batta- 
lion of national guardx.' 'The count de Thiais 
h;u done me much honor (said Moreao, relum- 
ing from the review), but I hope he will lire long 
enough to sen me comniand not only national 
guard*, hut the army of the line.' Moreau, 
howeter, did not take the steps whic^ were 
likely to iiisure his rapid promotion; he showed 
too openly his hatred of the measures and prin- 
ciples of tlie anirchiils; and the haitaHoibWHs 
tlie last to accept the too famous conslilutiou of 
1793, al a time when hesitation was punished 
with instant death. The convention, however, 
were in want of good officers; aod, in July 
1793, he wai promoted to the rank of general of 
brijrade by the committee of public safety. His 
(irslaclion as a commander' was on the 14th of 
September, when, with a division of ll>e army 
of the Moselle, he attacked the Pruisiui army 
commanded by Ihe duke of Brunswick. Ha 
was defeated ; but the duke of Bnintwick In his 
report to the king of Prussia, of the 15th of 
September 1T<)3, said, thai 'his able plan of 
attack was surpassed only by his yet abler diS' 
puillions for retreat ; and Ihat the corps he com- 
manded was neither dispersed nor dishonoreil.' 
In Ihe aulumo of 1793, Moreau became ac- 
quainlcd with Pichegru, who obtained for him 
the command of a division in the army of Ihe 
lUiine Id which he bad been appointed. Under 
that atile master, Moreau, in a variety of enter- 
prises, in which it is nol our intention to follow 
liim, acquired that military expetience.and those 
comprtheniive views, of which he afterwards so 
successfully availed himself. It was in Ihe midst 
of these successes that the Jacobins of Morlain 
*ent ID the guillotine his aged father, who was 
considered as the father of the poor. The first 
resolulion of Moreau, at hearing Ihe lalal intel- 
ligence, was to leave the serrice of these mon- 
sters, and to join the emigrants armed to punish 
Iheir crimes. He accordingly tendered his re- 
signation to his friend general Pichegru. liut 
Pichegru was of a verv dilTerent opinion. ' What 
do you intend to do V lie asked Moreau, ' To quit 
the Btmy and France I' was the reply- ' To (juil 
Ihe army and France r repeated Pichegru: 'do 
you nol then see ihe manner In which the Emi- 
gres are ireaied hy the foreign powers? I do 
not accept of your resignation. I beg of you, 
as a friend, to reflect on the step you intend lo 
lake — come lo me again to-morrow. It is nol 
thus that you should intend to avenge i)ie death 
of your father ! You must think of acquiring 
a glory and an importance which may one day 
pui you in a situation to avenge ll. I shall soon 
furnish you wiih an opportunity of distinguishing 
yourself,' Moreau came the day alUr to Piche- 
gru, and told htm that he was convinced by his 
reaionini;, which appears to have inHuenced Ihe 
whole of his conduct aftenvaids. We shall not fol- 
low this commander in biibrilliuit military career 
— that belongs lo history; but we cannot avoid 
Vol. XV. 



observing, Ihat Ihrice lie had ilie honor of saviofi I 
the French armies from impending deslruclion* j 
and OD twnof theseoccasiousheactedasasifflpla' 1 
Tuluuteer, or in subordinate situations in the' 
army, having been superseded by ^e accomplicM] 
of his father's murderer, who dreaded the just 
vengeanceof a man whom his exploits and mural' 
conduct hud made so popular with the ttoopa 
and the people. It was on this occasion Ihat a 
French colonel, then attached to Moreau's army, 
asked him, when Ihe order of Ihe directory for 
supeiseding him had been just received, ' Ge- 
neral, will you obey so insulting a mandate ?**' Yes, 
answered Moreau, as a general, an officer, or a. 
soldier, Moreau is always ready to serve France.' 
His talents as a general again brought him for- 
ward, and in 1798 he was sent lo command the 
army of Italy, where, after some brilliant iiic< 
cessc), he was obliged lo give way lo the Russlui 
forceunder Suw»rro«,andheeonducied anolher 
retreat with great skill. On the return of Buo-' 
naparle from Egypt, he al Ursl cordially sup*' 
ported him; but a coldness afterwards ensued, 
notwithstanding which, Napoleon, as first consul, 
entrusted him with the command of Ihe armiei 
of tlie Danube and the Rhine. The celebrated 
passage of these rivers, with the batdes of Moe«- 
kirch, Memmingeu, Hochstedl, Nedenheim, and 
others, followed, ending with the deciiive victory 
of tlohenlinden, which induced the Austrian) to 
seek for peace. On bis return to Paris he wat 
received by the first consul with Ihe most flaltet- 
iug aiteotion, and he soon afler cuDtracied an 
aliiiknce witli a young lady of birth and fortune, 
and retired lo his estate al Grosbois. He finally 
appears to have implicated himself in the con- 
spiracy of Pichegru and Georges. He was 
brought to trial, finally declared guilty, and sen- 
tenced 10 two yean' imprisonment, and to bear 
the enpenses of the suit. lie was, however, 
allowed to travel in lieu of imprisonment, and 
lo seek an asylum in Ihe United Slates of Ame- 
rica. He accordingly embarked al Cadiz in 
1805, and safely reached America, where he 
bought D tine estate, near Morinrille. Here he~ 
remained some years in peace, until listening lo 
the invitalioQ of the allies, and more especially 
of Russia, he embarked for Europe in the Juljr 
of that year, and reaching Gotten burg, proceeded 
lo Prague. Here he found Ihe emperors at 
Austria and Russia, with, the king of Prussia, 
all of whom received him with greal cordiality, 
His first appearance in a military character 
vras before the walls of Dresden, where he was 
in Ihe act of giving some opinion on military 
matters, while passingwith the emperor of Rus- 
sia behind a Prussian battery, to which two 
batteries were answering, one in front and ihe' 
other in flank ; and lord Cadicart and Sir R. 
Wilaun were listening lo him, when a ball 
struck his thigh, and almost carried his leg off, 
passed through his horse, and shattered his other 
leg lo pieces. He gave a deep groan at first j 
bul, immediately after Ihe first agony of pain' 
was over, he spoke with the utmost ttanquillin,' 
and called fur a i!igar. He was brought safeh^ 
to Laun, where he seemed lo be going on well, 
till a long conference took place between him 
and three or four of the allied generals, by which 
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he was completely exhausted. Soon after this ried. He was born io Champagne, and he 

he became extremely sick, and hourly grew died at an ad^nced age at Paris in 1583. His 

worse. Through the whole of his sufferings he sons and grandsons also distinguished themaelfCi 

bore his fate with heroism, and appeared to in literature, and maintained the reputation whidi 

those with whom he conversed to endure but he had acquired bj printing. The edition of Gns 

little pain, from his extreme composure and gory of Nyssa, by his son Claade Morel, is heU 

calmness. He died the 3d of September 1813. in great estimation by the learned. 

MoREAU, a post town of Saratoga county, Morel (Frederick), son of the preoeding, 

New York, on the Hudson ; sixteen miles north- and still more celebrated than his lather, wm 

east of Balston-Spa, fifty north of Albany, professor and interpreter to the king, and printer 

Population 1347. of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French lan- 

MOREBAT, a sea-port on the southern coast guages. He was so devoted to study, that wIms 

of Arabia, on a bay bounded by a cape of this he was. told his wife was at the point of dealb, 

name. The town is about two miles south of he would not stir till he had finished the tea- 

the cape. The bay is the safest, and provisions tence whi6h he had begun. Before it was 

may be had here on the coast, but the inhabit- finished, he was informed that she was actoaUy 

ants carry on little trade. Long. 55° 4' £., lat. dead ; < I am sorry for it,' replied he coldW, ' she 

17° N. was an excellent woman.' He acquired gieai 

MORELSE (Paul), an eminent painter, bom reputation from his works, which were nomermis 

at Utrecht in 1575. He studied painting under and well executed. From the MSS. in the 

Michael Mirevelt. He was very successful, in king's library, he published treatises of Sl 

portraits, historical subjects, and architecture, Basil, Theodoret, St Cyrille, &c., and aoeon- 

after he had improved his taste in Italy. There pnnied them with a translation. His editioo ef 

are some excellent wood-cuts in chiaro-scoro by the works of CEcumenius and Aretas, in S vok 

his artist, who died in 1638. folio, is much esteemed. He died June 27, 

MOREL', n«.l Lat. ftioriUa (solaman); 1630, aged seventy-eight. 

Morel'la. 5 Ff* morelle. A plant; an acid Morel (William), regius professor of Greek, 

kind of cherry. and director of the French king's printing bone 

The morella chenv is commonly planted against at Paris, died in 1564. He composed a Dictioe- 

north walls, where they grow large and hang long, naire Grec-Latin-Fran9ois, which was puhlisM 

as they are commonly not wanted tUl late in the in 4to., in 1622, and some other works which ia- 

season to preserve. Abercramlne, dicate very extensive learning. His editions ef 

Morel IS a black cherry, fit for the coniervBtory ^i^ Greek authors are eTceedinrfv hMtitilnl 

hefore it be thorough ripe, but it is bitter «u«.^,aw. "^IsiORELf ^^^ B. 

Spungy moreU in strong ragoute are found. *?^ \y » learned English divine and lexicogitr 

Aniin the soup the slimy snail is drowned. P"er, bom m 1701. He published, 1. An edi- 

Gay, tion of Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, % A 

Moael (Andrew), a very eminent antiquary, useful abridgement of it ; London 1774 : 8m. 

bom at Beme in Switzerland. Having a strong 3- Hedericus^s Greek Lexicon. He also wrole^ 

fancy for the study of medals, he travelled through 4. Annotations on Locke's Essay, which appeared 

several countries, and made lai^ge collections, after his death ; and he selected the scriptnies fa 

In 1683 he published, at Paris, in 8vo., Speci- Handel's Oratorios. He died in 1784 
men Universse rei Nummariae Antique. The MO REN A, in ancient geography, a district rf 

great work of which this was the specimen was to Mysia, in the Hither Asia. A part of it was oe- 

be a complete collection of all ancient medals, of cupied by Cleon, formerly at the head of a bud 

which he had then 20,000 exactly designed, of robbers, but afterwards priest of Jupiter Ahwi- 

Soon after this essay appeared Louis XIV. gave tenus ; and enriched with possessions, first hf 

him a place in his cabinet of antiques, in which Antony, and then by Julius Caesar. 
capacity he brought himself into great danger Morena, Sierra, Montes Marianse, a moaa- 

by speakiuGT too freely of M. Louvois on some tain-chain of the Peninsula, extending along 

private account, and he was committed to the great part of the south of Spain and Portagu, 

Bastile for three years; nor was he released and separating the valleys of the Guadianaand 

until the death of Louvois, when the canton of Guadalquiver. Commencing on the fasten 

Beme bterceded in his fkvor. He afterwards border of La Mancha, it runs westward akng 

accepteo an invitation from the count of Schwartz- the boundaries of that province and Estremaduia, 

burg in Germany, by whom he was furnished and separates them trom Jaen, Cordova, and 

with every thing necessary for carrying on his Seville. On the borders of Portugal it is crossed 

grand work. In 1703 he died; and in 1734 by the Guadiana ; but soon re-appears to the 

was published at Amsterdam part of this collec- west, separating Alentejo from Algari^ and Ur- 

tion, in two volumes, folio, under the title of The- minates at the Atlantic m Cape St. Vincent. The 

saurus Morellianus, sive familiarum Romanorum chief parts are the Sierra de Cordova and the 

numismata omnia, diligentissimb undique con- Guadalcanal mountains in Spain, and the'Sems 

quisita, &c. Nunc primum edidit et commen- de Caldeirao and Monchique in Portugal. No 

tario perpetuo illustravit Sigibertus Havercam- part of its elevation exceeds 3000 feet, and ia 

pus These volumes contain an explication of many places of its eastern and western eztreoi- 

3539 medals, engraved, with their reverses. ties it is much less. Its central part occupies 

Morel (Frederick), interpreter in Greek and nearly the whole of Cordova. There is much 

Latin, and printer to the king of France, was romantic and gloomy scenery on the great roads 

heir to Vascosan, whose daughter he had mar- that run near, and the extensive forests, rocks, 
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aail precipices, alTord > atxuH tetreftt fcr robbMs. 
In 1767 the Spaniih miiiisler, UUiide, attempt- 
ed to settle here some coLonies of French and 
GerniuiB : they consiatecl oT about tOfiOO indi- 
fidiials, spread avei aipace <il'l3S0«]Uiue miles; 
but, on bis removal from office, they were nei^lect- 
ed. and soon decayed. In 1791, liowever, the 
•etilen here unouoied to 6200, employed partly 
ia tillage, and pully in manufactures of Rlass, 
linen, and woollen. The district inhabited is 
part of ilie province of Jaeo, and the chief place 
Carolina. 

MOllEU'VER, adv. More and over. Be- 
yond ; besides ; likewise ; over and above. 
Uiitrorrr by them i« thy jertaot warned. 

Piobni'it. 11. 
MarniOT he faalb left you all hU walks. 

H« did hold ™ dear 

Above Ibii world ; adding Ibeielo, ruiiwHr. 

That he woald wed me. or else die my tovei. U. 

MOREHI (Lewis), compUer of the Historical 
Diciioiuiy, wni bora at Bar^nont in Prorence, 
1043. He studied rhetoric and philosopliy at 
I Ai<, and divinity at Lyons. At eighteen yearsof 
age he wrote a small piece, entitled L« Pays d' 
Amour, and a collection of fine French Poems, 
entitled Douii plaisirs de la Poesie. He learned 
Spanish nnd Italian ; and translated out of Spa- 
nish into Freoch the work entitled La Perfection 
Chretienne de Rodriguei. Iking ordained priest, 
he preached at Lyons, and undertook, when 
thirty years of age, a new Hiilorical Dictionary, 
printed at Lyons in one vol. fo\\a, 1673. But 
his continual lahor impaired his health, and he 
died in 1680, aged thirty-seven. His second 
volume KHS published after his death ; and four 
more have since been added. He left also some 
other works. 

MOKLS (Edward Howe), a learned Enjcliah 
antiqu.try, bom at Tunsiall, in Kent, in IT3D, 
and educated in London, and Queen's College, 
Uxfoni. He mibUshed a curious relic of anti- 
quity, entitled Nomina et Iniignia Genlilitia No- 
bitium, Equitumque, sub Eduardo I. tese milj- 
(antium. Uxon 1748. -Ito. In 175S he was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; 
and projected the fquitable Society for Insur- 
unce on Lives and Survivotdhip, by annuities, 
r He wrote, I. The History and Antiquities of 
Tunitall in Kent: 2. A Dissertation on founders 
aitd Foi^ndtics : and other works. He died in 
177fl. 

MORESBY, I harbour of Cumberland, above 
i Whitehaven, in and near which many remains of 
aniiqaity have been dug up, such hi altars and 
stones, mth inscripLons ; and several caverns 
have been found called Pict's Holes. It is sup- 
posed li> have been a Roman fortilication. 

MORRSK, MoBES4DE,orMaRisKo, a kind of 
painting, carving tm., executed after the manner 
of the Moors ; coniining of several grotesque 
pieces nnd comparttnanis promiscuously inter- 
mingled, containing a wiliV resemblance of birds, 
beasts, trees, &e. ' These are also called arabea- 

Jues, and ore particularly used in embroideries, 
antask work. eu;. See Ababesqiie. 
MOKGAGNI (John Baplid), M.D. and 
F. R. S.,Arsl praferaor of analony in theiK>iv<>r- 
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sity of Padua, and memberof several of the mmi 
eminent societies in Europe, was bom in 1683, 
at Forli, in Uomai^iu. He commenced his itit- 
dies at Forli, but soon removed to Bologna, whema 
he obtained the degree of M. D. when be had bA-j 
just reached his sixteenth year. His peculiot 1 
taste for analomy found an able preceptor i| J 
Valsalva ; and such was the process he maAiifl 
under him, that when but twenty years of age he 
himiielf taught anatomy with high reputauon.>i 
Soon, however, the fame of his prelections, aix) i. 
the number of his pupils, exciteii ilie jealousy of 
the professors, and gave rise to invidious pert»- 
cutions. But his abilities and prudence gained 
hioi a complete triumph ; and all opposition wai 
finally teminated on nis being appointed by Ibe 
senate of Bologna to till a medical chair, Dnt 
the duties of this important ofhce did not occupy 
the whole of his time. He soon commuDicated 
the fi'uits of his labors to the public In his 
Adversaria Anatomica, the first vol i e of which 
was published in 1706, the second and third in 
1717, and the three last in 1719. This excellent 
work spread his feme far beyond t)ie limits of 
Bologna, The itpublic of Venice offered him 
the second medical chair in the universiQf of Pa _ 
dua ; and doubled the emoluments, while in' 
this department, he published his Nova Institu- 
tionum Medicarum Idea, Padua, 1712, and inon 
afier he rose to be first professor of anatomy in 
that celebrated university. Altliough lie was 
thus finally settled at Padua, he gave proofs of his 
giatitude to Bologna, by eierting his utmost ef- 
forts to establish its academy, of which he was 
one of the first associates ; and he enriched theit 
publications with several valuable papers. Soon 
after this, the royal societies of London and Paris 
received hiro amoiiE their number. Not long 
after, he began his Epistola; Anatomica:, the first 
of which is dated Padua, 1736. He was not 
mo-re eminent as an anatomist tlian as a success* 
ful physician. In 1760, when he was neu 
eighty years of a^, he published his large and 
•al uable work De Causis el Sedibus Morborum 
per Anatomiam Indagatis. This last and most 



latest posterity! He also published, at different 
periods, several miscellaneous pieces, whieh were 
afterwards collected into one volume, and print- 
ed under his own eye at Padua, in 1T6S. He 
was endeavouring to collect for publication a 
complete edition of all his works, when, after 
he had nearly arrived al the ninetieth year of his 
age, death put a period to his long and glorious 
career, on the 5th of December 1 771 . 

MURGANA, F»TA. See Fata Moooana. 

MOROU FS (Matthew de), Sieur de St. Ger- 
main, preacher to Louis XHI., and almoner to 
Alary de Medicis. was bom in Languedoc, in 
1&S2. He wrote the LifeofLouis the Jusl.on.l 
sei'era] severe satires against cardinal Richelieu ; 
paflicularly one in defence of Mary de Medicis, 
wliom he followed out of the kingdom, and diil 
not return till after Richelieu's death. He did 
in Paris in 1670. 

MURHUFF (Daniel George), a learned tier- 
man, botn at Wismar inMecklenbu^, in 1639. 
The duke of UoUtein, when he founded a uni- 
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▼eraity at Kiel, in 1665, made him professor of Polyglot then prewiring at Paris. He wis 

eloquence and poetry, and afterwards of history; greatly caressed at Home, to which he was io. 

and, in 1680, librarian to the university. He vited by cardinal Barberiniy and whence, after 

was the author of many orations, dissertations, living nine years, he was recalled by cardinal 

theses, and poems ; but his chief work was his Richelieu, and died in Paris in 1659. Hit 

Polyhistor, sire de Notitia Auctorum et rerum works are very numerous; and some of tbea 

Commentarii, first published at Lubec in 1688; much valued for their oriental learning, 
which has been greatly enlarged since his death Morin (Lewis), M. D., was bom at Mans io « 

in 1691, and gone through several editions. The 1635. He went on foot to Paris to study philo- 

best is that by John Albert Fabricius, 3 vols. 4to. sophy, and collected herbs during the ioarney. 

1732. He afterwards studied physic, and lived like aa 

MORIAH, an eminence of Jerusalem, on anchorite; bread, water,apd a few firuitSybeinglm 

which Abraham went to offer his son, and David whole subsistence. Paris was to him a hermitase, 

intended to build the temple. The threshing with tliis exception, that it furnished him witk 

floor of Araunah was upon it, originally narrow, books, and with the conversation of the learned, 

so as scarce to contain the temple, but enlarged He received the degree of M. D.in 1662. Bfadam 

by ramparts, and surrounded with a triple vrall, de Guise chose him for her first physician, and 

so as to add great strength to the temple. It the Academy of Sciences for one of its memben. 

may be considered as a part of Mount Sion, to He died A. D. 1715, aged eighty. He left a U- 

which it was joined by a bridge and gallery, brary valued at 20,000 crowns, an herbal, and t 

Jotephut. cabinet of medals ; which seem to have t^en hit 

MORILLOS (Bartholomew), a native of Se- whole fortune. An index to Hippocrates, is 

ville in Spain^ bom in 1613. After having cul- Greek and Latin, much more copious and bettv 

tivated painting with success in his own country, finished than that of Pinus, was ronnd among hii 

he travelled into Italy, where he was greatly ad- papers. 

mired for a style peculiar to himself. The Moriv (Peter), a learned French critic, bon 

Italians compared him to the celebrated Paul at Paris in 1531. He went into Italy and was 

Veronese. On his return to Spain, Charles II. employed by the learned Paul Manutios in hii 

brought him to court, intending to make him his printing-house in Venice. — He afterwards taught 

first painter; but he declined the offer. He died Greek and cosmography at Vincenaa, whence be 

in 1685, aged seventy-two. was called to Ferrara by the duke. St. Chaiks 

MORIN (John Baptist), physician and regius Borromeus, informed of his profound knowledge 
professor of mathematics in Paris, was bom at in ecclesiastical antiquities, offered him his pa- 
Villeftanche in Beausolois, in 1583. After com- tronage, and engaged him to go to Rome in 1575. 
roencing M. D. at Avignon, he went to Paris, and The popes Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V. en- 
lived with Claude Dormi bishop of Boulogne, ployed him on an eaitionof the Septuagint, 1587, 
who sent him to examine the mines of Hungary; and on one of the Vulgate, 1590, inrolio. He 
and thereby gave occasion to his first produc- also spent much of his time on an edition of the 
lion, Mundi sublunaris Anatomia, published in Bible translated from the Septuagint, and pob- 
1619. Upon his return to the bishop, he con- lished in Rome, 1588, in folio; on an edition of 
tracted an attachment to judicial astrology, con- the Decretals to the time of Gtegory VII., pob- 
ceming which he furnished the world with a lished at Rome, 1591 ; and on a c5oUectioii of 
great number of books not worth enumerating. General Councils, likewise published at Rome, 
He died in 1656, before he had finished the fa- 1608, 4 vols. He died in Rome 1608, aged sf^ 
vorite labor of his life, his Astrologia Gallica. venty-seven. His character was open, simple, 
Louisa Maria de Gonzaga, queen of Poland, sincere, gentle, and honest; his temper was eqoil 
pave 2000 crowns to carry on the edition ; and and agreeable. He left behind him Un Traite 
It appeared at the Hague in 1661, in 1 vol. du bou Usage des Sciences, and some other writ- 
folio, ings, published by F. Quetif, a Dominican fr^, 

MoRiM (John), a learned Frenchman, bom at in 1675. 
Blois, of Protes*ant parents, in 1591 ; but con- Morxn (Simon), a celebrated fianatic of tte 

verted by cardinal du Perron to the Catholic re- seventeenth century, bom at Richemont, nev 

ligion. He published, in 1626, Exercitations Aumale. He had been clerk to M. Cbarroa, 

upon the origin of Patriarchs and Primates, and general paymaster of the army; and, after broadh 

the ancient usage of ecclesiastical censures ; de- ing his whimsies in conversation, had got them 

dicated to pope Urban VIII. In 1628 he super- privately printed, in 1647, under the title of 

intended the edition of the Septuagint Bible, Pens^es de Morin dedi^es au Roi. This book 

with Nobilus's version ; and prefixed to it a pre- is a medley containing the chief errors which 

face, in which he treats of the authority of the were afterwards condemned in the Quiettsts; 

Septuagint, and prefers the version made at but Morin carries them to a much greater length; 

Rome by order of Sixtus V. to the present He- for he affirms ' that the most enormous sins do 

brew text, which he affirms has been corrupted not remove a sinner from the state of grace, hot 

by the Jews. About the same time he gave a serve on the contrary to humble the pric^ of man.' 

French History of tiie Deliverance of the Church He adds, ' that there would soon be a general re- 

by the emperor Constantine, and of the temporal formation in all nations, effected by the seoxid 

greatness conferred on the Roman church by coming of Jesus Christ, and Morin incorporated 

the kings of France. He afterwards published with him.' — He was in prison at Paris when 

Exercitations upon the Samaritan Pentateuch, Gassendi's friends were wnting against the aslfo- 

and revised the Samaritan Pentateuch for the loger John Baptist Morin, whom they nphnided 




,-- . — for Ihe head. 

For [Jl hi) majealy'i shipi a proporlion of iwonli, 
Urjeu, "wnoM, and cuirasa of prgof ihould be d- 
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looed. 

Polished Bleel thai 
And eiesied morions with their plumy pride. 

MORIS'CO, n.j. Span, morueo. A dance: 
morris-dance, nbich see. 
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with being the brother oflbis fnnalic. 
about 1650 ; after which Simon was 
ty ai B viiionary, anJ suffered to con 
1661, when Des Marets de St. Sorlin, who, 
ihoiigh a bnatic and viaionarv himself, had con- 
cened a violent aversinn to nim, discOTered his 
nJiole scheme, and had him taken up. Des Ma- 
rets pretended to be one ofhis disciples, and car- 
ried )iis treachery to far as lo acknowledge him 
for * the Son of man risen again.' This to ptcsis- 
ed Morio, that he conferred upon him the ofRce 
of being his harbinger, colling him John the 
Baptist revived. Then Des Marets itnpeached 
him ; upon which Morin was tried, and condemn- 
ed to be burnt alive. This barbarous sentence 
was executed at Paris, March 14th, 1663; and 
after making the amende honorable in his shirt, 

wilhacopdabouthjineckandatorchinhishaad, . , , - , -— 

he was burnt alive, tt^iher with his PensSes, chiefly famous for his skill in botany. The civil 
and all his papers ; and his ashes nrete thrown "'^^ obliged him to leave his country, after 
into the air. His accomplices, too, were con- ^^ ^^ signalised his zeal for the king, in a bal- 
demned to assist at his eiecutioo, and lo serve *'« fought between the inhabitants of Aberdeen 
in the galleys for life, after having been whipped ^"^ '■^^ Presbyterian troops, on the bridge of 
by Ihe hangman, and marked with a burning Aberdeen, in which ha received a dangeroua 
iron with iSeurs de lis upon both shoulders, wound on the head. As soon as he was cured 
Morin gave out that he would rise again Ihe of 't- he went into France; and, (iiiing in Paris, 
third day ; which made many galher together at he aiiplied assiduously to botany and anatomy. 
the place where he was burnt, ^^ vtas introduced to the duke of Orleans, who 

1 (Stephen), minister of Ihe Protestant B^'^ him Ihe direction of the royal garden 



his bells 

Shaktpetrr, 

MORISON (Robert), M. D., professor of 

botany at Oxford, was born in AberJeen in 16J0, 

educated at the university there, and professed 

philosophy for some time in it ; but became 



reformed religion at Caen, his birth place, i 



Bloi^. He exercised tl 



s office 



„.. . ___._, ^ .._, itill the death of 

foe hii learning, admitted a member of the Aca- that prince, and afterwards went over to Eng- 

deray of Belles Ltttres in that city, notwiihiland- '""d in 1660. Charles II., to whom Ihe duke of 

ing an express law which excluded Protestants. Orleans had presented him at Dlois, sent for him 

After the revocation of the edict of Nantes, he ^° London, and gave him the titles of his phy- 

retired to Leyden in 1685,and thence toAmster- sician, and professor royal of botany, with a 

dam, where he was appointed professor of orien- pension of X200 a year. The Praludium Bola- 

tal languages. He died in 1700, aged seventy- nicum, which he plibliahed in 1669, procured 

five. He published eight dissertations in Latin him so much reputation that the university 

on snbjecls of antiquity, which are eitremely of Oxford invited bim to Ihe professorship of 

curious. The Dordrecht edition of ITOO, 8vo., bntany in 1669; which he accepted, and acquil- 

ii the best. He wrote likewise the Life of Samuel '^d himself in it with great ability. He died at 

Bochart. London in 1633, aged sixty-three. He published 

MORtNA, in botany, a genus of the mono- a second end third part of his History of Plant* 

gynia order, and diandria class of plants ; natu- in 3 vols, folio, entitled Plantarum Historia Ox- 

rul order forty-eighth, aggregate : con. unequal; oniensis Universalis. 

CIL. oflhefruitmonophyllousanddenlated; that MOAISONIA, in botany, a genus of the 

of the flower bilid ; seed one under the latter. polyandria order, and monadelphia class of 

MURINDA, in botany, a genus of the mono- plants; natural order twenty-fifth, putaminea; 

gynia order, and pentandria class of plants: cal, single and bifid ; cor. tetrapetaJous ; pistil 

natural order forty-eighth, aggregate. The flow- one; berry liaving a hard bark, unilocular, 

ers are aggregate and monopetaloui ; the slig- polys permous. and pedecellated. 
mata biHd; fruit plums a^regate, or in clus- MUR'KIN, n. > . Among hunters, a wild 

ten. beast, dead through sickness or mischance. — 

MDRtNl, an ancient nation of Gallia Belgica, Miiuiieu and Bailey. 
who lived on iha coast of the British Ocean. MURLAIX, a large and well built town in 

Tbey were styled extremi hominum by the Ro- France, in the department of Finislerre, situated 

mani, from their situation on the exlremitiei of about five miles from the sea, on a river of this 

Gaul. They had two cities. name, which forms a harbour, and by which 

MORINIERE (Adrian Claud Le Fort, De coasters, or other small vessels of 100 tons, come 

la), an eleganl French writer, bom in Paris in up to the town. La^er vessels End a safit 

1696. He wrote, 1. Choii des Poesies Morales; anchorage in the spacious bay, where there is a 

2. BibliothequePoetique; 3. Passe-Terns Poel- fort (Fort Taureau> and a small lovm called 

iques. llistoriques, et Ctiliqnes. He died in Viniee. Morlaix has two large streets; and on 

1768. the bank of the river there is a line quay, bor- 

MORINORITM CasTCLLCH, in ancient geo- dered with handsome houses, along which there 

graohy, or simply Culellum (Antonine), a city extends a row of piauas, forming an agreeable 
of Gallia B ' ' ' - - • ■• ■ ...... ... 



a Belgica, belonging lo tRe Mi 

Bieo on an eminence, with a spring of water ■ 

its lop ; now called Mont Cassel in Flanders. 



promenade, called La Lance, and serving also as 
in exchange. The public buildings are churches 
if no great architectural beauly, and an hospital. 
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The trade embraces cattle, Hax, hemp, and linen, hy the second hour in the 

and its manufactures of paper, tobacco, and Desire the earl to see me. Id, Riehmd Ul. 

leather. Morlaix was appropriated to the recep- ^'h^i shall beconie of us before night, who m 

tion of flags of truce from England in 1810, and "^^^ «> ^^y »» the morning \ 

often during the late war. It was the birtli-place ^ , Taylor • GuidM to DnJum. 

of Moreau Populati6n 10,000. Thirty- four vvk ^ ^°'' "^T.^ ^1°''^ E!^*^^*!, ^' .r 

miles E. N. E. of Brest. "*'* ^^^ ^^^^^ '^^ beyond the mom? Ue. 

MORLAND (George), an ingenious, dissi- ^^ ntoming is the proper part of ^^^^ 

pated, and unfortunate painter. As he had no * "« ^'- . • • t • **?'*«• 

other education thart wfiat was connected with ^^'J^*?!!* ?fc?7l!™^.'T'J^.{ir^'" 

^, •! J 11 .^ u 1. J .1 ■ . r amazed to nnd that persons of quality were m 

the pencil and pallet, he shunned the society of ^ early. ^ j j^^^^ 

the well-informed and the well educated ; and Frien'dship shall still thy evening feasts adorn, 

his pictures accordingly are taken, for the most And blooming peace shall ever bless thy morn. 
part, from low life, and from the most humble, Pntt, 

if not the most shocking, situations in which The twining jesiuimine and bloAhing rose, 

mankind consort. The following anecdote will With lavish grace their morning scents diacloit. JU. 
give a sufficient view of Morland's character. All the ni^ht they stem the liquid way, 

' He was found (says his biographer) at one time - And end their voyage with the nwming ray. 
in a lodging in Somer*s-Town, in the following Apr. 

extraordinary circumstances ; his infant child, ^^•rj maming sees her early at her prayen; At 

that had been dead nearly three weeks, lay in its ^joices in the beginning of every day, because itb^ 

coffin in one comer of the room ; an ass and ^^^K ^\ ^^ P»«"» ^^^^ <»f. ^""^l *»^«»«' ^^ ^«^ 

foal stood munching barley-straw out of the era- ^^^ ^"^l pleasures of repeating tbein. to. 

die • a sow and nicrs were aolaoiuir thprnsplvPs in . ^^ '"*'"' ^^ e en it s nought but toiling, 

die , a sow ana pigs were solacing themselves in ^^ hBkine, roasting, frying, boiling ; 

the recess of an old cupboard ; and himself And though the gentiy firit aie st«hin, 

whistling over a beautiful picture that he %vas fi- Yet even the ha' folk fill their pechan 

nishing at his easel, with a botde of gin hung up Wi* sauce, ragouts, and sic like trashtrie^ 

on the side, and a live mouse sitting (or kicking) That's little short o' downrigbt wastrie. 

for its portrait.* His dissipated habits at length An. 

led him into the king's-bench prison, where his B^ night I heard them on the track, 

talents were laid under contribution by frame- ^^9^^ ^°?P *^™® ^^^ upon our bock, 

makers, picture-dealers, and others, who taking ^^^^ ^^^" lo°g gallop, which can tire 

advantage of his weak addiction to liquor, in- J}}^ hound's deep hate, and hunter's fire ; 

dulged his caprice and his wants ; taking in re- i) , /' "** ^T ^^^ *^»l}owed on. 

turn the ingenious productions of his pencil. ^""^ ^^^^ "' ^"*^ ^* "^^"^ *'*'*- ^^^ 

These they sold again to great profit; and when MORN AY (Philip de), lord of Plesns-Mirif, 

some of them, more speculative than the rest, re- ^'^^ born at Buhy or Bishuy in Upper Nomaa- 

leased him from imprisonment, it was only to day, November dth, 1549, and educated at Parii. 

immerse him in a private house, apd take to ^^^ ™&de a rapid progress in the learned ha- 

themselves all the benefit of his labors ; prevent- guaffes, theology, and the belles lettres. Hem 

ing any knowledge to the world of the place ^f ^rst destined for the church ; but the pria- 

where he resided, and keeping him in almost a ciples of Calvinism, which he had imbM 

constant state of intoxication. It could not be ^^m his mother, effectually excluded him fam 

expected, tliat in such a mode of existence the ecclesiastical preferment Aaer the hoiribk 

vital spark should long support the bodily frame, massacre of St. Bartholomew he made the vm 

His constitution rapidly gave way, and he died o( Italy, Germany, England, and the Lotv Cois- 

in 1804 before he had reached his fortieth year. <ries ; and on his return joined llie king of Nt- 

MOR'LING, n. I. > French, mort. Wool varre, then leader of the Protestant Mrty, sftw- 

Mort'ling. S plucked from a dead wards the celebrated Henry IV. This pnMC 

sheep. — Minsheu and Ainswortk. sent him to conduct a negociation witliHitt' 

MORN, n. s. X Sax.majine,moji- helh, queen of England ; and left him wholly t» 

Mor'ning, n. s. & adj. f jen; Goth, morgan; l»s own discretion in the management of ihil 

Mor'ning-gown, n. «. J Dan.and Teut. wor- business. He was successful in almost efeij 

Mor'ning-star. Jgeji. The first, or negociation, and conducted them like an upright 

early part of the day : early : morning-gown and as well as able politician. He teoderly lofed 

morning-dress are a dress used, and the most Henry IV. ; spoke to him on all occasions at t» 

remarkable star in the morning, i. e. Venus. a friend ; and did every thing in bis power to 

Ui us go down after the Philistines by ni^ht, and T'^^'"^ ? '^lV^^"t' But, when he fenonoced 

spoil them unto the momiug light. 1 Sam. xiv. 36. ^!*^ Protestant faith, he reproach^ him m the 

Bright a. doth the m,^ninfr.star appear. ^!'''\''' aI"^""^'' ^ ""^'^ ^""T" "^"^ ?!5 

Out of the East with flaming locks be\lieht. ^^»^! *^?^ ^I^!"' ?«^ ^.» extremely affected wrtb 

To tell the dawning day is drawing near. ^" ^^^^^^ '*'*"<^*^ he received m 1697 from one St 

Faerie Queetie. ^^^^f ^^^o assaulted and left bim- for 6mA. 

She looks as clear Momay's knowledge, probity, and valor, made 

As mrrnifig rosfs newly washed with dew. him tlie soul of the Protestant party, and pro* 

Shaksp«iire. cured him the appellation of the pope of the 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the mom. Huguenots. Ille defended their doctrines by 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat speech, writing, and military prowess. One of 

^\\vak-Mli€ god of"d:iy. Id. Hamlet. his books, on the Iniquity of the Mass, hanpg 



fljrred up all the Catholic divines, he refused \a 
mate any reply lo (heir criticiinis Except in a 
public conlereiice. This was appointed to be 
beld in IGOO, at Fountainbleau, where tha couit 
then naa. The two champions were. Da Perron, 
biahop of Evreux, and Momay. After toany ar- 
pimenta and repliei on both sides, Uie Tictory 
was adjudged lo Du Perron. The CalTinisls, 
however, claimed the victory; and this confer- 
ence, instead of pulling an end to the differences, 
was productive of new quarrels among the con- 
trorersuliils. atid of much profane wil among the 
lilwrtinei. He retired to Saumur, an imponant 

Elace on the Loire, of which he wai governor ; 
ii attention being coniuotly occupied in de- 
fending the Huguenots. When Louis XIII. 
wai making preparations against the Protes- 
tants Momiy wrote him a leller, diisuadintc 
turn ^inst such a measure, In consequence of 
which remonstrance he was deprived of the 
goTemiaent of Sauraur. He died November 
Itlh, 1633, aged levenly-four, at his barony of 
Foret sur Sfure, in Poitou. The Prolesuint 
cause never had an abler supporter, or one who 
did it more credit by his virtues and abilities. 
He wrote, I. L'n Traill^ de I' Eucharisle, 1604, 
in folio. 3. Un Traitf de la verite de la Reli- 
gioD Chrelienne, 8vo. 3. LaMyslere d'Iniqui- 
t^, 4lo. 4. L'n Diicours sur le droit pretendu 
par ceux de la inaison de Guise, 8vo. 5. Me- 
noirs from 1572 to 1639, 4 vols. 4to. David 
dea Liqnes published his life in 410. 

Tie MoBNiKc-siAB is Venus when a liiile W 
Ihe west of the sun ; Ihat is, when she rises a 
little before him. In this situation she is called 
bji the Gnwks Phosphorus; by Ibe Latins Lu- 
cifer, &c. See AsTHONOUT. 

aJOHOCCO, also called West Barbary, in- 
eludes the kingdoms of Fei and Morocco, pro- 

Krly so called. It extendi eastward from the 
mil of Gibraltar to the borders of Algiers, 
mud southwards lo the Great Sahara; or from 
■boul 28° to 36° of lal,, and from 1" 30" lo 
more than 10° of W. long. The coasi along Ibe 
Meditemnean is upviardi of aoo miles, and thai 
along (he Atlantic neatly 600. Its breadlh varies 
from 300 lo 400 English miles; but this space 
includes the province of Suie, rather n nominal 
than a real part of this empire. It is bounded 
on the north and west by. the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic ; Algiers forms a part of the 
WMem frontier, and on all the other sides it ter- 
inmates in the vide cipanse of the deserts. 

The grand geographical characteristic of this 
country it the chain of the Atlas, by which it is 
traverwd in its whole etienl. Its summit* are 
covered with perpetual snow, and art estimated 
at not less than 13,000 feel above the level of the 
sea, Ji descends in Eastern Barbary ; but here it 
contains minesofiron, tin, antimony, and copper; 
which, however, with the excepiiaii of antimony, 
are seldom worked ; but the iatiet is evteniively 
used in cosmetics. Mineral salt occurs in qreat 
abundance ; and makes a considerable article of 
export to Soudan. Morocco is traversed by the 
great chain of Atlas, as already mentioned in the 
general view. A comparatively plain or level 
eountry is comprised between Ihe Atlas chain 
■od the sea, of about 400 or 500 miles in lengih, 



and from 6by Ut 100 in breadth, which forms the 
most fertile and populous part of the empire. 
Beyond the Atlas it includes ihc provinces of 
DBta.h, TaQlelt, and Sigilmeisa, which at lirst 
are fertile, abounding in dates and wool, but 
gradually pass into the Great Sahara. This re- 
gion forms a kind of gradual transition from the 
fertile plains on the noTthern coast to the barren 
deserts of ihe interior. Dates are its chief pro- 
duce, and at once form the principal food of the 
inhabitants and their most valuable article of 
commerce. The barbarous races here, in pTo- 
ponion as they ate removed from the seal of 
empire, shake off the restraint of sovereign au- 
thority, till at last they set the power of the 
sultan at defiance. 

Mr. Jackson slates the cliioate of Morocco to 
be heallhy and in«i|jorating. From March ta 
September the atmosphere is scarcely ever 
cloutly, atkd even in Uie rainy season, from Sep- 
tember lo March, there is seldom a day in which 
the sun doe) not shine during some part uf it, 
Tiie climate on the opposite of the range is miicli 
hotter and much less refreshed by rain than ihat on 
the northern, while it is at the same lime more 
exposed lo the hot winds from the arid plains of 
the interior. Some of the western dittridt of 
Barbnry, All Bey says, remind him of the green 
fields of England, notwithstanding their neglected 
husbandry ; but this character is far from beit^ 
applicable to the whole; foe that celebrated tra- 
veller and his attendants had nearly perished in 
one of the eastern deserts. In reference to this, 
he observes, ' there is no animal of any kind to 
be seen in this desert, neither quadrupeds, birds, 
reptiles, nor insects, and the traveller who is 
obliged to pass tlirou^h it is surrounded by the 
silence of death.' The climate, it deserves to be 
remai-ked, also, is sometimes subject lo great 
heat, for Ali Bey says, Ihat, in the beginning of 
.lune, Reaumur's thermometer stood at 267* in 
the lent, though the day was cloudy. Tliis is 
about 93° of Fahrenheit. 

The principal streams that descend from the 
norih-wesl side of the Atlas chain are the Selioo, 
tile Morbea, the Teiisift, and the Suse, in Mo- 
rocco, all of which fall into the Allaolic ; and. 
the Mouluia into the Mediterranean. The supe- 
rior fertility of this part of Afnca is obviously 
produced by the more copious supply of moisture 
from the chain of Atlas; for wherever that supply 
either iails, or is more scanty, the soil, which is 
light and <iandy, becomes an arid desert, similar 
lo those in the more southern parts. The soil in 
other districts, however, consists of a pure clay, 
about as destitute of vejetation as a brick floor ; 
and in others the desert is covered with a mud 
of calcareous stone, which Ali Bey considers at 
a volcanic production. 

The vegetable productions are not materially 
diflerent from those of souihem Europe ; Ihe 
chief grain being wheat and barley. The crops 
are generally goo), and there is only one anauul 
harveit. Severoi kinds of pulse are cultivated, 
with esculent vegeiables, herbs and fruit ; and, in 
addition to those on the opposite side of tlie Me- 
diterranean, may be named the palm-tree and 
lotus. 

The domestic animaU of North Afriri ate also 
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allied to those of Southern Europe, with the ad- 
dition of the camel. This animal is in common 
use throughout Morocco. The maherry, orherie, 
desert camel, is a light and swift species, much 
used for trarelling ; and the breed of horses is 

§ raised. They were the boast of ancient Numi- 
ia, and are still held in high estimation. Assea 
and* mules are chiefly employed in domestic 
labor. Cattle are also kept, and large flocks of 
sheep on the sides of the mountains ; while goat 
skins supply the Morocco leather, so much ad- 
mired. The wild animals of these regions pre- 
sent an extensive theme. The Numidian lion 
maintains his ancient character for strength and 
ferocity; and it often requires all the precaution 
and ingenuity of the inhabitants to guard against 
him. The panther, the wild boar, and the 
hyena, are common. The antelope, or gazel, 
bounds over the precipices, and has b^me their 
nighest term for temale beauty. The jerboa and 
the jerd are two small animals, not much bigger 
than a rat, which burrow in the ground, and are 
said to be good food. Besides these, there are 
apes, jackals, foxes, hares, serpents, lizards, and 
cameleons. Jackson describes an animal called 
. the Aoudad, which inhabits the steep and inac- 
cessible' cliffs of Mount Atlas, and is about the 
size of a calf, with a beautiftil beard growing 
from the lower part of the neck ; he is very wild, 
and rarely taken alive. The serpent tribes are 
numerous, and some of them furnished with , 
roost deadly poison. Others are suffered to lire 
in the houses without molestation, and in some 
places are even considered a benediction on the 
household. The boa constrictor is seen on the 
south of the Atlas, from sixty to eighty feet long. 
The most destructive of this class of reptiles are 
the scorpions, which are numerous in all the 
Barbary states, but the sting is less venomous 
on the north than on the south side of the moun- 
tains. 

Ostriches are taken in the southern parts of 
Barbary, and their feathers more valuable than in 
any other part of Africa. Besides these there are 
pelicans, eagles, flamingoes, storks, herons, bus- 
tards, wild-geese, pigeons, turtle-doves, ring- 
doves, partridges, plovers, and a variety of small 
birds. The insect tribes are numerous, beautiful, 
and varied. But the most formidable, from its 
numbers and resistless progress, is the locust, 
which frequently proves a most terrible enemy. 
They are bred on the confines of the great desert, 
but at irregular intervals are impelled by neces- 
sity towards the cultivated tracts of the north. 

Under the name of Mauritania this country 
was once occupied by a hardy Nomadic race, 
who were never thoroughly subdued by the Ro- 
mans. At a later period it yielded to the arms 
of the Saracens, whose different djrnasties dis- 
puted its possession. At length a re-action took 
place from the vast deserts south and east ; and, 
in the eleventh century, a chief of Lemptuna as- 
sumed the character of a reformer of the Maho- 
metan religion, and acquired so high a reputation 
that all the neighbouring tribes flocked to his 
standard. His followers, under the appellation 
of Almoravides, conquered Morocco, Barbary, 
and even Spain, thus establishing a great empire, 
entitled that of Mogrcb, or the West. In the 



following century they were supplanted bj a 
new dynasty, called the AlmohadeSy who soon 
found other rivals. At length, in 1547, an An- 
bian chief of the race of Scheriffi^ or descenduli 
of Mahomet, ascended the throne of that regio^ 
which his posterity have ever since maintained 
and established here perhaps the most complele 
despotism on the face of the earth. 

Different statements have been made as lo te 

Present population of Morocco. That of Mr. 
ackson, many years British consul at Mogadon^ 
makes it much greater than any other writer. He 
instituted numerous enquiries on the subject, and 
was allowed \o consult the 'Imperial Register 
of the inhabitants of each province.' He gives 
the following as the result : — ' 



City of Morocco . 
Fez . 
Mequinez 
Other cities 
Province of Erreef 

El Garb 

Benihassen 

Tedla 

Fez . 

Duquella 

Temsena and Shawia 

Abda . 

Shedma 

Morocco 

Uaha 

Draha 

Suse 

Tafilelt 

Brebers 



Popahtioa. 
270,000 
380,000 
110,000 
235,000 
200,000 
200,000 
300,000 
450,000 

1,280,000 
966,000 

1,160,000 
500^060 
550,000 

1^50,000 
708,000 
350,000 

2,427/X» 
65O/)0O 

3,000,000 

14,986,000 

Chenier and Hoest conceive that the whole 
number of this people cannot exceed 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000. In particular the city of Morocco, 
estimated at 270,000, cannot, they suppose, 
contain more than 30,000. From these and 
other circumstances it may be doubted whether 
these archives are not referrible to a former period. 
The emperoTf as we have beibre observed, is 
absolnte ; there is neither an uleraa here as in 
Turkey, at tlie head of the religion, nor even any 
divine or public council at the head of the state. 
All is at tne single command and determiiiatioo 
of the sovereign, and no one is supposed to have 
either life or property but at his ^sposal. He 
orders one person to do this, and another that, 
according to his caprice. Some of these monarchs 
have been said to consider adherence to their 
engagements as an unlawful check on tbeii 
power. < Takest thou me for an infidel,' said 
one of them to a traveller, * that I must be a slave 
of my word?' He cannot, however, safely invade 
the domestic privacy of his subjects, nor shock 
any of those customs to which long establish- 
ment has given the force of law. He is expected 
also to gnre public audience four times a week, 
where he administers justice to all, even the 
poorest, on horseback. Yet prudent persons 
usually think it more eligible to acquiesce in the 
sentence of the cadi, than to afford to the empe- 
ror any insight into their private affairs. Mmej 
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Ismael greatly eantribuied )□ esubliiii the pre- 
sent detcrmiiied and ferociaus characlec of this 
pover ; he fiisi employed negra merceaariex 
ftinong hu regular ttoaps. Beiidet Uieae there 
are now 12,000 to 14,000 Moors (chiefly caval- 
ry) in the emperor'i serrice, and might be disci- 
plined to make eicellent soldiers. Ali Bey atales 
the imperial Terenue ai £1,250,000. 

The trade carried on between England and 
thete northern regions of Africa has not been 
hilberlo considerable; but English article:! are 
nan in request in many parts. With a view of 
enrouraifinf; commerce the emperor, in February 
18in, issued a decree, Kranling to European 
mereimnts the liberty of >ettlinf in his domi- 
Diooi, proniisiijg them proteclion, and com- 
manding the govemon and magisliaies to take 
care thai they were not defrauded by the natives. 
The imports are sugar, apices, iron, tin, lead, 
copper, woollen), Imena, taw iilk, gums, hard- 
ware, ;lass, beads, toys, and various olhei minor 
a nicies, besides Mexican dollars, which, in 1804, 
amounted to 90,000, The exports, almonds, 
ifums, ikins and hides, bees' wax, olive oil, wool, 
ostrich feathers, pomegranate peeli, and dates. 
The ports with which Morocco chiefly commu- 
nicam are London, Amsterdam, Marseilles, 
Leghorn, Lisbon, Cadii, and Teneriffe. Jackson 
stales the value of the imports, in 1B04, ai 
£l5I,4M),and ofthe etpons£l3r,eT9. Besides 
the Imde with European nations a considerable 
intercourse ii csnied on with the interior of 
Africa bj caravans, which travel to Tombucloo 
and Soudan. The articles with which these are 
frei^ted are sall,claths, toys, beads, and various 
European goods; for which they bring in return 
gold, ivory, gums, and slaves. 

The Tetigioa of Morocco is the most intolerant 
Mahometanism ; under pretence of which fana- 
tics constantly raise themselves lo the character 
of saints by working pretended miracles. There 
is not, however, any body of priests, like 
the Ulema; while they generally indulge to 
the utmost of their power in the number of 
their wives and concubines. The same sanctity 
is usually ascribed to idiots. The slate of know- 
ledege in such a community may be easily con- 
ceivH. 

' Those rich plains of Fez and Morocco,' says 
M. Sismondi, ■ which, five centuries ago, were 
illumined by no many academies, so many uni- 
vertitiet, and so many libraries, are now reduced 
to deserts of burning sand, for the possession of 
(vhich tyranlt conWnd with tigers. All the gay 
and fertile shores of Mauritania, where commerce, 
the arts, and agriculture, had arisen lo the high- 
est prosperity, are now the neils of pirates, who 
spread terror on the seas, and who retire from 
their labors lo Ihe most shameful debaucheries, 
till the plague annually returns to mark out iis 
victims, and to avenge oifended humanity. In 
this vast exieol of country nothing ii to be found 
but ignorance, slavery, terror, and death.' An- 
other writer observe*, ' Nor have these doctrines 
had less influence on the political stale, than on 
the physical scenery or domestic manners of these 
regions, and heoce Ihe barbarous politics of a 
lution of tyraotj and slaves, where each man is 
alternately degraded by the power of those above 



liim, lo die one slate, or raised by the abject- 
ness of tliose below him, lo Ihe other, preseuU 
but an uninviting piclure to Ihe enlightened 
mind, and can afford litlle satisfaction, except 
by increasing our attachment to that mild sys- 
tem of laws, and heighlenin; our ideas of ihe 
purity of that religion, which, as Englishmen, 
providence has allotted us. For, among thi» 
governments of Bacbary, all the bad passioni 
which render their poMiessors the acounte and 
terror of society — envy, jealousy, and avarice, 
exasperated hv ferocity of temper and of man- 
ners, rendered permanent by immutable preju- 
dices, but rarely illumined by transient llasnes of 
magnanimity and courage— seem to rage with- 
out control in the unhappy courts of Ihese slates.' 
The basis of the population is formed of what 
are called Moors, consisting of the original 
people, now mixed with ibeir Arab conquerors, 
and with the tribes who have at various time* 
poured in from the African deserts. To these ii 
added a considerable number of the Moors whose 
aucestors once reigned in Spain. All these be- 
ing moulded nearly into one, by the strict and 
uniform character of the Mahometan obser- 
vances, the cities present the same gloomy as- 
pect as in all Moorish slates; tlial of strict 
seclusion of the female sex; habits of gravity 
and silence among the men, who meet only 
io ih? public coflH^houses ; high national pnd* 
and coniempt for all other people, In Ihe 
country the habits of life are entirely different. 
There the people live chiedy in douars, or move- 
able villages, composed of tents, which, when- 
ever the spot on which they are placed is 
exhausted, they strike, and move in search of a 
more productive quarter. The women are not 
confined; but being subjected lo hard labor, 
tanned by the sun, and sometimes even yoked lo 
the plongh, these habits of hardihood banish 

When the Moor appears any wliete abratui he 
geneially assumes a degree uf solemnity, gravity, 
and decorum, in his outward deportment, which 
have little correspondence wilh bis sentiment* 
and actions. This character, however, is more 
applicable lo the western, than the eastern caun- 
iries, where a commercial and sea-faring life hai 
imparted lo Ihe people activity, animation, and 
bustle, whilst ii has not diminished Iheir native 
ferocity. The Moors, though altogether stranger* 
to literature, art.>, and sciences, are frequently 
engaged in commerce. Mr, Jackson, who had 
good opportunities of becoming acquainted wilh 
the mereaniile part, describes iheni as ' suspi- 
cious, deceitful, and cruel ; they have no respect 
for iheir neighbours, but will plunder one ano- 
ther whenever it is in their power; they are 
slrangers to every social lie and atTection, for 
their hearls are scarcely susceptible of one len- 
der i mpression ; ihe father fears the son, the son, 
the filher; and this lamenable mistrust, and 
want of confidence, diffuses itself ihraughout the 
whole comniunily. The pride and arrogance of 
the IMoon are unparalleled ; for though they Urn 
in Ihe most deplorable stale of ignorance, sift- 
very, and barbarism, yet they consider them- 
selves OS the first people in the world, and con- 
'ent[»iuously term all others barbarians.' Tht 
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lame writer, however, aUows them the merit of toral tribes, who retain much of the Asiatic bua- 
possessing fortitude in a very eminent degree, ners and appearance. An Arab tribe was mt\ 
and of acting npon their faith in the doctrines of on its march by Col. Keating, producing a Te!| 
Mahomet, in a way that would put some Chris- characteristic and picturesque group. * T^ 
tians to the blush. < It must be confessed,' he men and boys naked, with long staves, droit 
says, * that some of the well-educated Moors are cattle of every description blended. The caoieli 
courteous and polite, and are possessed of great presented the whole menage of the ftnilj; 
suavity of manners. They are affiible and com- three ladies, muffled up to tbe eyes, sat npoo 
municative, where they repose confidence ; and the summit ridge of the awkward animal, wa- 
if, m conversation, the subject of discussion rounded below by the heads of the young broodi^ 
be serious, and the parties become warm in dis- and domestic fowls dotted here and thn 
pute, they have generally the prudence to turn throughout the groups. A few men, mere ikis 
the snbject in a delicate manner ; they are slow and bone, on horses nearly as dMiara^ ai 
at taking ofience, but when irritated are noisy themselves, with fire-arms in their hands, asd 
and implacable. There is one noble trait in the suspicion in their countenances, guarded tk 
character of this people, which I cannot avoid £aiir, their fiunilies, goods, and chattels.* 
mentioning, that is fortitude under misfortune : Another distinct class found here are the br^ 
this the Moor possesses in an eminent degree ; bers, or berebbers, who inhabit the dediritiei o( 
he never despairs, no bodily suffering, no cala- Mount Atlas, particularly the northern partofthi 
mity, however great, will make him complain, chain. They appear to be descendants of ili 
be is resigned in all things to the will of God, aboriginal inhabitants, who have been diitci 
and waits in patient hope for the melioration of from the plains by foreign invasion. They liit 
his condition. chiefly in tents, and are occupied in husbaodij 

The Moors are generally of the middle stature, and keeping bees. They are a robust, neivwi 

but less robust than Europeans. Their legs ap« people, divided into various tribes, and regvd 

pear clumsy, which some oave supposed to arise with great indignation the people by whom (k 

m>m their always sitting cross-legged. From in* lower parts of the country are occupied, wUe 

termarriage, and frequent intercourse with the the idea formed of them, by their SaiaoM 

negroes of Soudan, their complexion is of all conquerors, may be readily perceived from their 

shades horn black to white. The women of character as drawn by a celebrated Arabian vii- 

Fez are nearly as fair as Europeans, with the ex- ter, who says, ' they are the offspring ol tht 

ception of their eyes and hair, which are always giant Goliah, whom they resemble in stieu^ 

black. The females of Mequinez are prover- and wickedness.' Their language is wholly^ 

bially handsome ; and both sexes have good tinct from the Arabic in common use among the 

teeth. In some parts they dye their hands and other'tribes. It is supposed by Adelung tobi 

feet with the juice of henna. the same with Tibboo, the Tuarick, and oikr 

Their dress is described as consisting of a shirt indigenous tongues spoken in that part tf 

and drawers, the former being worn over the lat- Africa. 

ter, and reaching about to the knee. Over this The southern sides of the Atlas are peopU 
they wear a caftan, or coat, which buttons down by the Shelluhs, who live in towns, or vil]a|a, 
the front. The head is covered with a red cap and are chiefly occupied in husbandry, like the 
and turban, and the feet with yellow slippers or brebers, but differ tirom them in appeannoe^ 
sandals. When they go out, a piece of white language, and manners. They are smaller and 
cotton or silk, five or six yards long and five more civilised : and several of the fitmiliei aie 
feet broad, called a hayk, is carelessly thrown supposed to be descended from the Portuguoe^ 
over the head, and, when in the presence of a who once occupied most of the towns on the 
superior, the hayk rests on the shoulders instead west coast of Barbary. Their language is coo- 
of the head. The dress of the women resembles sidered merely as a dialect of the brebeis. In 
that of the men, except in the adjustment of the addition to these tribes great numbers of negroes, 
hayk, and the slippers being red. They also are annually brought from Soudan as slaves, 
wear numerous rings, bracelets, and other oma- The Jews are very numerous in Morocco^ pu>- 
ments. The most gaudy colors are generally ticularly in the cities, and carry on all the too- 
preferred. Some slight modifications may take cantile and money transactions. Every species of 
place in the different states, but this is the gene- oppression and contempt, however, is heaped upon 
ral Moorish costume. Marriage is conducted, them. They are not allowed to mount on horse- 
as in other Mahometan countries, entirely by back, nor even to sit before a Moor with cn^sed 
the parents, and the parties sometimes never see legs. The meanest Moors will insult or maltreit 
each other till after the ceremony is past. Poly- them, or even enter their synagogues for tbe 
gamy is allowed, and the number of concubines purpose ; neither may they read or write Arabic, 
is unlimited. In Tully's Narrative of a ten which, as the language of the koran, is considered 
years* residence at Tripoli, it is stated that < the too holy for them. When the emperor, or men 
Moors marry so extremely youpg, that the in power, happen to be in want of money, they 
mother and her first-born are oi^n seen together hesitate not to relieve their difficulty by strippisg 
as play*mates, equally anxious and angry in an the Jews of large portions of wealth, however 
infantine game. The women here are often carefully it may be concealed. Catholic con- 
grandmothers at twenty-six or twenty-seven years vents, however, are protected, though liable to 
of age ; it is no wonder, therefore, that they live various vexations, at Morocco, Mogodor, Tan- 
to see the children of several generations.' gier, and Mequinez. 

Nearly all these regions abound in Arab pas- Morocco, the capital of the above state, caUed 




al!to Mankaich by the natives, is situated on a fer- 

Dlc plain lnlersp«ned with gravai of lofly puJm- 
tKBs, tin) hnundeci Dii tlie soutb-east by die 
snowy mountains of Ailu, the neareil of wliich 
is about twelve miles distant: being the principal 
rcildfnceuf iheetnpeior, it i> general! ycoiuidered 
ai the capital of the empire, though Fez contains 
■ much greater populatiun. It wu founded 
about the middle oi Uie elerenth century, and 
before ihe lermination of Ihe tweinh atlsined its 
liigliesl prosperity. The space included be- 
tween the walls in capable of containing a popu- 
Idiion of more than 300,000 inditidual); but 
much of it is now covered with gardens and di- 
lapidated building and ilie present number of 
ill inhabitants is eltintKled at 40,000. But see 
the above article. The situation is in general 
salubrious, and the mountains defend it from the 
Shume, or hotwindi of the desert, but Ihe plague 
■ometimes makes great ravages. The streets are 
narrufv, irregular, and gloomy, and the houses 
without front windows. A few are built of stone, 
but the greater number are composed of eartli 
and lime. The streets are subject la all the in- 
conveniences of not being paved. Morocco, 
however, has many tokens of ila former grandeur. 
lu temples and mosques are numsrous, large, 
and splendid. The walls are thick and high, 
and strengthened by towers, The palace of the 
•ultan stands beyond them, on [he south, and 
comprises a vast group of buildings, courts, and 
gaidens; Ihe whole space being enclosed about 
three miles in circumference. Fei is the capital 
of the kingdom of that nRme, and situiied about 
e.'W miles north-east of Morocco. It stands on 
Ihe slope of several hills that surround it on all 
~ fides eicept the north and DOrth-east. 

Morocco, or Miukouiik, the skin of a goal, 
or some other animal resembling it, dressed in 
•umach or galls, and dyed of any color at plea- 
sure ; inudi used in buokbindinit, kc. The name 
ii derived from the kingdom of Morocco, whence 
the method of preparing these skins was first 
borrowed. Morocco >kins are brought from the 
Li'vani, Rarbary, Spain, Flanders, and France; 
ted, black, yellow, blue, &e. See Lt*- 

MOltOSF,', orfi.-j Latin, «iwi).iu. Sour; 

MoRos('i.Y,oA'. Jpeevish; sullen: ihe ad- 

MoKos'iTV, n.i. 5 verb and substantive cor- 
rciponil. 

Whythenbesad, 
Rut enlRitain no nfnmlji, bmtben, other 
I'liio 1 joint burthen laid upon iu. 






Clarf 

And thus they took pnumer Ihe earl of Bulh in 
Devonshire, who Deilhet bad, or evei mcsnl to 
do the kinc Iho leait Mrtlce ; but iin1v oul nf Ihe 
naraiiiif oftii* own DUur«,bad before, in the hnuH, 
cipieued himself not sf iheii ninds. td. 

It (love) avoidelh thai unnuunable snipicioun- 
Deuand diffidence, that limorotll diyness. ihti rrafi^ 
reserv«dDcu, that snpercili'"" -'—'•-■ ■'"' «—"-'■ 



The weak a 
makes at length eiccllenl vinegar. Slatulmt. 

MOROXYLICAciD, in chemistry, derive* it« 
name from Gr. pipov a mulberry, and (■Xow 
wood, because found in the wood of that tree. 
In tte botanic gordcn of Palermo, Mr. Thomp- 
son found a curious saline substance on the 
trunk of a white mulberry tree. It appeared a* 
a coating on the surface of the bark in little gra- 
nulans drops of a yellowish and blackish-farown 
color, and Imd likewise penetrated its substance. 
Klaprolh, who analysed it, found liiBl its lasts 
was somewhat like thai of succinic acid ; on ' 
burning coals, it swelled up a litde, emilled a 
ungent vapor scarcely visible to the eye, and 
fft a sti{;bt earthy residuum. 600 grains of Ihe 
bark loaded wiib it were lixiviated with water, 
and afforded 320 grains of a light salt, resembliiif 
in color a light wood, and composed of short 
needles united in radii. It was not deliquescent; 
and, though the crystals did not form till the so- 
lution was greatly condenied by evaporation, it 
is not very soluble, since tOOD parts of water 
dissolve but 'ii with heat and 15 cold, 

TEiis siill was found to be a compound of lime 
and a peculiar vegetable acid, with some extrac- 
tive matler. To obtain the acid separatti, Klap- 
Toth decomposed the calcareous salt by acetate 
of lead, and scparalsd the lead by sulphuric acid. 
He I ikewise decomposed it directly by sulphuric 
acid. The product was siill more like succinic 
arid in lasie ; was not deliquescent ; easily dis- 
solved both in water and alcohol; and did not 
precipitate the metallic solutions, as it did in 
coBitinaiion with lime. Twenty grains being 
siiglally heated, in a small glass retort, a number 
of dropsofan acid liquor brsl came over ; next 
a concrete sail arose, that adhered flat against the 
lop and part of the neck of the retort in ihe form 
of piismatic crystals, colorless and trantporent; 
and a coally residuum remained. The acid was 
then washed out, and crystallised by spontane- 
ous evaporation. — Thus sublimation appears to 
be the best mode of purifyinR the saH, but ii ad- 
hereil loo strongly to the lime '<) be separated 
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froin it directiy by heat inritbout being decom- The theory of this process is tbe fbUowiii|r:^ 

posed. See CnEMiSTRY, Index. Opium conuins a meconiate of morphia. The 

MORP£TH, a haridsome borough and market magnesia combines ytith the meconic add, ad 

town of Northumberland, fifteen miles from New> the morphia is displaced, 
castle, seated on the Gammas, with a bridge Choulant directs us to concentiate a dihiie 

OTer the Wansbeck. It is an ancient borough by watery infusion of opium, and leave it at rest bll it 

prescription, and had once an abbey and a castle, spontaneously let rail its sulphate of lime in bu- 

now in ruins, situated about a quarter of a mile nute crystals. Evaporate to dryness ; redismlTe 

to the south of the town and river Wansbeck, on in a little water, and throw down any remainii^ 

an eminence which overlooks them both. Tbe lime and sulphuric acid, by the cautious addi- 

market place is conveniently situated near the tion, first of oxalate of ammonia, and then of 

centre of the town i and an elegant town-house muriate of barytes. Dilute the liquid with i 

was built by the Carlisle family in 1714, in large body of water, and add caustic ammoaia to 

which the quarter-sessions are held for the it, as long as any precipitate fialls. Dissolrethn 

county. It is built with hewn stone, with a in vinegar, and throw it down again with amnko- 

plazza. The church being a quarter of a mile nia. Digest on the precipitate about twice ill 

from the town, a tower containing a good ring of weight of sulphuric ether, and throw the whole 

bells stands near the market place. Near the upon a filter. The dry powder is to be digested 

bridge is the county gaol, a modern structure, three times in caustic ammonia, and as often is 

Morpeth has a free grammar school, a chapel cold alcohol. The remaining powder being dii- 

near the river, on the site of a chantry that was solved in twelve ounces of boiling alcohol, and 

granted for the support of the school, which was the filtered hot solution being set aside for eigh- 

part of the old structure> and an hospital. In teen hours, deposits colorless transparent crpak 

1 2 1 5 the townsmen burnt their town out of hatred consisting of double pjrramids. By concentratiof; 

to king John, that he might find no shelter in it. the supernatant alcoholic solution, more aystsb 

It has a good market on Saturday for com, cattle, may be obtained. 

and provisions; and another on Wednesday, ex- Dr. Thompson directs us to pour caustic u- 

tremely well supplied with live cattle. It is a monia into a strong infusion of opium, and t» 

post town and thoroughfare, with many good separate the brownish-white precipitate bylbe 

inns, plenty of fish, and several mills. The earl filter ; to evaporate the infusion to about one- 

of Carlisle s steward holds a court twice a-year, sixth of its volume, and mix the concentrated 

one on Monday after Michaelmas, when four liquid with more ammonia. A new deposite of 

persons are chosen by the free burgesses, who impure morphia is obtained. Let the whole of 

are about 107, and presented to the steward, the deposites be collected on the filter, and wasb- 

who names two of them to the bailiffs, who, with ed with cold water. When well drained, pos 

seven aldermen, are its governors for the year a little alcohol on it, and let the alcoholic Ikpid 

following. It sends two members to parliament, pass through the filter. It will carry off'agood 

It lies ninety-one miles south of Edinburgh, and deal of the coloring matter, and Tery little of llie 

292 north by west of London. morphia. * Dissolve the impure morphia, tkoi 

MORPHEUS, in the mythology, the god of obtamed, in acetic acid ; and mix tbe solatioo, 

sleep, or, according to others, one of the minis- which has a very deep brown color, with a soffi- 

ters of Somniis. He caused sleejpiness, and re- cient quantity of ivory black. This mixtiue is 

presented the forms of dreams. Ovid styles him to be frequently agitated for twenty-four hosis, 

the kindest of the deities ; and he is usually de- and then thrown on the filter. The liquid passes 

scribed in a recumbent posture, and crowned through quite colorless. If ammonia be dov 

with poppies. dropped into it, pure morphia fells in the ttH 

MORrHIA, in chemistry, the alkaline narco- of a white powder. If we dissolve this predpi- 

tic principle of opium first obtained pure by M. tate in alconol, and evaporate diat liquid slowly, 

Sertiiraer in 1817. we obtain the morphia in pretty regular crystals. 

Two somewhat different processes for procur- It is perfectly white, has a pearly lustre, is del- 
ing it have been given by M. Robiquet and M. titute of smell, but has an mtensely hitter tasle; 
Choulant. Dr. Thompson states the constituents of morphia 

According to the former, a concentrated infu- as follows : — 
sion of opium is to be boiled with a small quan- Or nearlv in voluaek 

tity of common magnesia for a quarter of an hour. Hydrogen .0*0555 18 

A considerable quantity of a' grayish deposite Carbon . . 0*4528 24 

^^lls. This is to be washed on a filter with cold Oxygen . 0*4917 10 

water, and, when dry, acted on by weak alcohol 

for some time, at a temperature beneath ebuUi- 1*0000 

tion. In this way very little morphia, but a 

great quantity of coloring matter, is separated. Hence the weight of an integ^rant particle ofnw^ 

The matter is then to be drained on a filter, phia is 40*25. 

washed with a little cold alcohol, and afterwards M. Choulant says, it crystallises in dovble 

boiled with a large quantity of highly rectified four-sided pyramids, whose bases are squares er 

alcohol. This liquid being filtered while hot, rectangles. Sometimes in prisms with trapetoi&l 

on cooling it deposits the morphia in crystals, bases. 

and very little colored. The solution in alcohol, It dissolves in eighty-two times its weight of 

and crystallisation, being repeated two or three boiling water, and the solution on cooliug depo- 

times, colorless morphia is obtained sits regular, colorless, transparent crystals. It ii 



iolubl« in ihirtj-six li met its weight ofboilint! 
alcohol, and in fbrW-lwi> (imei iu trdght of cold 
■Icohol, of 0-93. It disBolres in eight times ils 
weight of sulphuric ether. All theie solutions 
change the infuiionof Bratil-wood to violet, and 
the tinctuceuf thubarbto brown. T)ie saturated 
slcoholic and etherous solutions, i*hen rubbed 
on llie skin, leave a red mark. 

Sulphate ofmorphiacTystaUiset in prisms whidi 
dissolve in twice their weight of distilled water. 
They are composed of. 

Acid . 22 500 

Morphia . 40 9'09 

Watet . . 38 

100 
Nitraleof morphia yields needle-fonti crystals, 
in stars, which are soluble io one and half lime 
their weight of distilled waler. Its constituents 
ate, 

Acid . . ao 6-73 

Morphia . 36 12-15 
Water , . 44 



Muriate of morphia is in feaiher-shaped ciys- 
UU, and needles. It is soluble in ten and ahalf 
litntA its weight of distilled water. Its conMi- 



Acid . 

Morphia 
Water . 
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The acetate crysiallises in needles ; the laitiate 
' ID prisms; and the carbonate in short prisms. 
Dr. Thompson states the ultimate conilituents of 
murphia to be, 

Hydrogen . . 005S5 
Carbon . . . 04528 
Oiygea . . . 0-4917 

1-0000 
from the analysis of od« grain, by ignited perox- 
1. ide of copper. He imagines the atom to be 
cither 40'35, or 20-125. The former number 
approachet to that of Pelletier and Cuventou ; 
the latter is much greater than any of Choulanl's 
deduced from the above saline combioatioDs, the 
mean of which gives about B-S5. 

Morphia aclj with great energy on the animal 
economy. A grain and a half, taken at three dif- 
ferent times, produced such violent symptoms 
upon three young men of seventeen years of age 
thai Serlurner was alarmed lest iht^ cODicquences 
should have proved hxtl. 

Morphia, according to its discoverer, melts in 
tt gentle heat ; and in that stale has very much 
the appearance of melted sulphur. On cooling, 
it again crystallites. It burns easily; and, when 
healed in close vessels, leaves a solid resinous 
black matter, having a peculiar imell. See 

MOR'KIS, n. f. > Span, maretco {danaiol mo- 

MoKRtii' DANCE. J tei(o) ; Port, and Ital. mo- 

rocw; Balg. mooritk; ^t. tmmtgtit. A dance 

ID which bells are gingled, or staves or sword? 



clashed, which was practised by the Moors, and 
probably a kind of Pyrrhick or military dance- 



Iowa Ibis title of a book, tht m 



I took delight in pieces that shewed a country 
village, nerna-dimcing, and peasants loselher t^ 
the ears. PtaeSam. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny dnm, 



ttanctn, compowd of ten men, who danced a maid 

niatisD and a tabor and pipe. TimfU. 

Four leapeis danced a irnn-ru to oaten pipes. 

Sficlatin: 

Moams Dance. See Moeesoue DihCES. 

MoBHis, a county of New Jersey, bounded 
north by Bergen county, east by Essex county, 
south by Somerset and Hunterdon counties, arid 
north-west by Sussex county. Chief town, Mor- 

MOR'PIIEW, n. 1. Fr. morpha: ,■ Ilal. mor- 
/ra ; low Lai. morphea. A scurf on the fece. 

The shape is changed with disease or casually of 
age ; while the man is the siune ; the tofe that waa 
fail is now distorted and mtnjthttaii the hair that 
wu lellew or black, lumed wliite or vanished. 

Bp. Hail. 

MORRISTOWN, a post town, the capiul of 
Morris county New Jersey; eighteen miles 
W.N.W. of Nevrark, and twenty-eight W.N.W. 
of New York. It is a pleasant and flourishing 
place, containing a court-house, a jail, a bank, 
an academy, and two houses of public worship, 
one for Presbyterians, and one for Baptists. A 
newspaper is published here. 

MUR'RUW, n.*. Saion mopjen; Belgic 
tmrghtn ; Teut. morghen. The original meaning 
seems to have been morning. To-morrow as the 
Fr. lienKiJn, is of similar origin and significa- 
tion ; the day next alter the present. 

So 1 caste nut lendis and I make pciUghtly heel 
ihb. to day and la-awmm ; and ths Ihinlde day I 
VD endid. Wiclif. Luk 13. 

The Lord did that thing on the mtmmi. 

Ewd. ii. 6. 
I would not buy 
Their mercy at the pKce of one fair word ; 
To have it with aoying, good iiiomiii>. 

Shalapian. 
Thou 
Canst pluck night from me, but aol lend a msnviii. 

Peare. good reader, do not weep. 
Peare. the loven an ailwp ; 
hex them sleep, let them sleep an, 
Till this itanny night be gone, 
And the eternal momv dswn, 
Then Iherurlains will bedrawn. Cmmiw. 
Te-momw you will live, you always cry, 
In what far country don this <iwrTaiii tie I 
That 'tis ao mighty loag ere il arrive : 
Beyond ths Imiies does this latmoiii live t 
Tis u far-fetched this nxrriwi, that 1 Tear 
ery old, and very di 
I lite, the fool does 
To day itjelPs too late, the wise Lved yesterday 
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Our yesterday's to ntonrow now is gone. 
And sUU a new tO'tnorrow does come on. 
We by to-morrows draw out all our store, 
Till the exhausted well can yield no more. Id. 
To-morroWy didst thou say 1 
Me thought I heard Horatio say to-morrow. 
Go to — 1 will not hear of ii^ to-morrow ! 
Tis a sharper, who stakes his penury 
Against thy plenty — who takes thy ready cash. 
And pays thee nought but wishes, hopes, and pro- 
mises, 
The currency of idiots. Cotton. 

To-morrow is the time when all is to be rectified. 

Spectator. 
To-morrow comes ; 'tis noon ; 'tis night : 
This day like all the former flies ; 
Yet on he runs to seek delight 
T^-myrrow, till to night he dies. Prior. 

Swoet fa's the eve on Craigie-bum, 
And blithe awakes the morrow. 

But a' the pride o' spring's return 
Can yield me nocnt but sorrow. Bum*. 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day. 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

Cowper, 

MORS, or MoRSOE, the largest island of the 
gulf of Lymfiord, in the north of Jutland, lies in 
lat. 56° 41' N. It contains 136 square miles, 
and a population of about 7800. The surface is 
in general level, except on the south side ; and 
in several places the sea has formed subterraneous 
excavations, over which the ground has given 
way. The climate is variable; but tlie soil is 
very fertile, and two-thirds of the whole island is 
under cultivation. The rest is moor; but will 
eventually, it is thought, be converted into mea- 
dow or arable land. The inhabitants speak a 
dialect of their own ; and they are a simple con- 
tented race. From Nykiobiqg, .the only town, 
there is a large export of com. 

MoRSi, Death, one of the infernal deities, 
born of Night without a father. She was wor- 
shipped by the ancients with great solemnity. 
She was not represented as an actually existing 
power, but as an imaginary being. Euripides 
mtroduces her in one of his tragedies on the 
stage. The modems represent her as a skeleton 
armed with a scythe ana a scymitar. 

MORSCHANSE, a town of European Russia, 
in the province of Tambov, on the river Zna. 
It has manufactures of paper, linen, and canvas; 
and some fulling and saw mills. The Zna com- 
municating with the Wolga, the town has the 
command of a very extensive water carriage, 
and a brisk traffic in com. Population 4200. 
Seventy-eight miles north of Tambov. 

MORSE, fi. s. Goth, mat, the Sea, and 
ors, a horse (Thomson). The phoca or sea- 
horse. 

That which is commonly called a sea-horse is pro- 
perly called a morse, and makes not out that shape. 

Browne. 

It seems to have been a tusk of the morse or 
waltron, called by ^ome the sea-horse. Woodward. 

MOR'SEL, 71. s. Fr. morceau, morcella ; Latin 
monus, a bite. A mouthful; small piece or 
quantity ; a meal. 

And aftir the mostel, thanne Satanas entride into 
him, and Jesus seith to him, that thing that thou 
doist, do thou swithe. Wirlif. Jon. 13. 
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] dwell with hem that proude y be. 
And fill of wiles and subtilte, 
And faine him pore, and him self fidea 
With gode morcUs delicious. 
And drinkin gode wine precious. 

Chaueer, Cant. Tain. 

Yet camest thou to a tmortel ol* this feas 
Having fully dined before. 

Shakapeare. CorwUKm. 

And me his parent would full 4sooa devour 
For want of other prey, but knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morsel, and bis bane. 

On these herbs, and fruits, and flowus. 
Feed first ; on each beast next, and fish and fowl.— 
No homely morsels ! Id, Paradise I«f. 

Of the morsels of native and pure gold, he bad^eeo 
some weighed many pounds. Sa^le. 

He boils the flenh. 
And lays the mangled morsels in a dish. 

Dryiea. 

A dog crossing a river with a moratl of flesh in Ids 
mouth, saw, as he thought, another dog under tke 
vrater, upon the very same adventure. L'Estrai^. 

A wretch is prisoner made. 
Whose flesh, tora off by lumps, the ravenous fee 
In morsels cut to make it farther go. 

Tate's JuvemL 

Every morsel, to a satisfied hunger, is only a ne* 
labour to a tired digestion. South's S erma a s. 

A letter to the keeper of the lion requested thatk 
may be the first morsel put into his mouth. 

Addiita. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor! 
Here, as I craved a morsel of their bread, 
A pampered menial drove me from the dioor. 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. JI«k 

MORT, n. s. *Ft. mart. A tune in hunting 
sounded at the death of the game. 

To be making practised smiles. 
As in a looking-glass, and to sigh as 'twoe 
The mort o* th' deer ; oh that is entertainment 
My bosom likes not. Shakspeare. JVinter's TaU. 

MORTAGNF, a town of NormaRdy, France, 
in the department of the Ome. It is situated oa 
a hill near the river Chyppe ; and contains 5800 
inhabitants, who manufacture linen, thread, and 
leather. A great deal of cyder is made heie. 
The great disadvantage of the place it the ««■" 
of good water. Fifteen miles £. S. E. of Sea 
and eighteen £. N. £. of Alen^on. 

MORTAL, adj. k, n. 8.-% Fr. moriel; Lit 
Mortat/itv, ymorialis., Liadde «r 

Mor'tally, at/v. 3 subject to death; 

bringing, or producing death ; deadly ; and, bnr 
a usage that should teach a good lesson, human; 
pertaining to man; man: mortality is subjectioo 
or liability to death ; power or frequency of 
death; death; humanity, or human natore: 
mortally means fatally ; irrecoverably ; to death. 

This corruptible must put on incorhiptioo, aad 
this mortal must put on immortality. 1 Cor, zv. jS3. 

Who for each fickle fear from virtue shrinks. 
Shall in this world enjoy no earthly thing. 
No mortal man the cup of surety drinks ; 
Bui let us pick our good from out much bad. 
That so our little world may know its king. 

^' P.Sadmn. 
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3a from immorMl nee be doci pracevd, 
Thit noriol hRnda mnj not mthiund hi* might i 

|)ae for hU (luitmg foe, nnd bloody deed; 
Ftu 4II ia blood uid ipoil is hii delimit. 

Though cvtry «a of itiilf be rnvrfai. yet all are 
not equully mortui ; but laane inon, Mtne leu. 

Feriint. 

RaToer IhaQ Lile p^euned willi infiLmj. 

Shnkipeare, 
Miirlalitf and niGicy id VieDDl 
Llv<: in thy tongue and heart. Id. 

Nature dne< require 
Her (iinei of preMTnuiaa. whirb, perTonK. 
] her hail md wooani my bretbien mrrl'il 
Mml gire my atlewUncB to. la. Hnry VIII, 
Come, &L] you spirits 
Thai tend on nuirn; thought, unsei ma here. 
And GU me bom [he ciOwn to th' toe. top full 
Ofcnwlty. Id. MacHtlh. 

They met se in the diy of tuccex ; and I have 
Icaiocd tiy ibe pefCectut nporl, th<^ ba«e mora in 
itleni thu orrUl knowledn. Id, 

Macbetb 
Shall live the lease of natuie, pay hia breath 



All men tbinl all m 






Pre poiteroua madmen, raid of feu or (hame, 
Lay their crimei bare lo iheso chaate eyes of Heaven, 
Vet ihrink and shudder si * msrlol'i nzlit. Id. 

And for thin— 
A beioe of the race thou doat dwpiae, 
The oraer which thine own would rise >ba<e. 
Minglini; with ue and oun, thou doit forego 
The giftx of oui great knowledge, and shrink'st badi 
To recreant manalixy. Biirim. 

Moa'iAL, n^'. t Sr^. mceiiS; Is[.morgl; 

Maa'TALLY, adv. i Goili.niargt,imirth,a heap. 
Great; extreme; extremely. Ubsolele in good 
writing, but retained in llie vutsac phrase, ' a 
mortnl deal.' 

The birda were in a awrlai apprehension of the 
beelJsH, till the ^irow reasoned them into uodoi- 



When I taw her die, 
1 then did think on your iiH>r(a/i(y. Cnr<w. 
Heavenly powei>,where ihall we And rich tovel 
WliidiofvB wilJIienuM..! 10 redeem 
Miu\ imirlal Clime ; and ju>t, the unjust to save 1 
liilUn. 
The fiuit 
<]f that focbidJen tree, whose mortal taste 
Brouht death into the world, and all our woe. 
Id. 
The day thou ealest thereof, my sole command 
TranigTtst, inevitably thou thalt die ', 
Prooi that day mnrtal : and this happy State 
Shall loie. Id. Paredue TjhI. 

The voice of God 
To manal eai is dreadful ; they beseech 
That Moset might report to them bis will, 
And tenor cease. Id. 

Gladly viould 1 meet 



Cniunt. 

Snccess. the milk no mrvrlal wit, 
OriQiest hand can always hit. Biilltr. 

Sonw clRumstances have been greit diacoura^n 
of tiade, and others aiBAbnlutelyiturtul.to it 

Ttmpl/. 

Hope net, hue mani unqeestiooed hence lo go. 

For 1 am raliman, thy nu(liil foe. Dri/iUn. 

A tingle viuon u transports them, thai it makes 
lip the happiitfH of tbeii lives; wrialily cannot 
lienr it often. W. 

In the battle of Landen you were nolnnly danger- 
ously, bu , in ail ippearaiiGe, aierliiily wounded. 






ir regis- 
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Higr pnriah, town, 
general they -conlain only lliese numben ; nnd, 
eveo whi>n thus limited, aie of great use, by 
showing ihe degrees of healthiness and prolific' 
DGss, and the progiesS'Of population, in the plncel 
where Ibey are kept. It is iherefore much to be 
wished that sucb aocouols had been always co^- 
rsotly kept in every kingdom, and regularly pub- 
lished at tile end of every year. We should 
then have had under oui inspection the compara- 
tive strength of every kitigdnm, as fiir as it de- 
pends on the number of inhabitants^ and its 
increase or decrease at ditfetenl periods. But 
such accounts are rendered more useful, wheit 
theji include the ages of tbe dead, and the dis- 
tempers of vdiich ihey have died. In this case 
Ihey convey some of the most important instruc- 
tions, hj furnishing us with the means of ascer- 
tainias thelaw which governs the waste of human 
life, ine values of annuities dependent on the 
continuance of any lives, or any survivorsbipa 
between Ihem, and the tiiTOiBbleness or unliivar- 
ableness of difTerent situations to the duration of 
human life. There are but few registers of ihii 
kind ; nor has this subject, though so interesting 
lo mankind, ever engaged tnuch attention till 
lately. Thciirst bills containing the ages of tlie 
dend were those for the town of Bresluw in 
Silesiit. It is well knovm what use has been 
made of these by Dr. Halley, and after him b; 
De Moivre. A table of the probabilities of Ihe 
dumtion of haman life at every age, deduced from 
Ihem by Dr. Halley, was published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions (see the Abridgment, vol. 
ill. p. 669), and is the first table of this sort that 
was published. Since the publication of this 
table, similar bills have been established in a 
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few towns of this kingdom ; and particularly in 30 35 . . . 1000 to 99) 

London, in 1728, and at Northampton, in 1736. 35 40 . . . 1159 

At Northampton, though more males are born 40 45 . . 1115 

than females, and nearly the same number die, 45 50 . . . 1340 

yet the number of living females appeared, by an 50 55 . . . l :i39 

account taken in 1746, to be greater Jian the 55 60 . . . 12 W 



30 


35 


35 


40 


40 


45 


45 


50 


50 


55 


55 


60 


60 


65 


65 


70 


70 


80 


80 


90 


Above 90 



number of males, in the proportion of 2301 to 60 65 . . . 1115 

1770, or thirty-nine to thirty. At Berlin ii ap- 65 70 . . . 1080 

peared, from an accurate account which was 70 80 . . . 102J 

takenof the inhabitants in 1747, that the number 80 90 . . . 1046 

of female citizens exceeded the number of male Above 90 . . . — - 1044 

citizens in the proportion of 459 to 391. And 

yet, out of this smitller number of males, more Registers of mortality, on an improved plaii,«CR 

had died for twenty years preceding 1751, in the established in 1772 at Chester, and also, in 1773, 

proportion of nineteen to seventeen. At Edin- at Warrington in Lancashire ; and they are so 

burgh, in 1793, the number of females was to the comprehensive and correct, that tliere is lean 

number of males as forty-four to thirty-seven, to expect they will afford much instruction « 

But the females that died annually were to the the subject of human mortalilv» and the fahe 

males in no higher proportion than three and of lives. But the country hitherto roost diam- 

one-sixth to three. Whoever will take the trou- guished in this respect is Sweden ; for in tk 

ble to examine the accounU in Phil. Trans. Abr., kingdom exact accounts are taken of the bink, 

Tol.vii.,partiv.,p.46,&c., will find, that though marriages, and burials, and of the nombesflf 

in the towns there enumerated, the proportion of both sexes that die at all ages in every tows 

males and females bom b no higher than nineteen &nd district, and also, at the end of every pehd 

to eighteen, yet the proportion of boys and girW of five years, of the numbers liring at eveiya^: 

that die is eight to seven; and that, in par- and at Stockholm a society is esUblished, wine 

ticular, the still-born and chrysom males are to business it is to superintend and regulate fk 

the still-bom and chrysom females as three to enumerations, and to collect from thediflbesl 

two. In thirty-nine parishes of the district of P^uis of the kingdom the registers, in order to 

Vaud and Switzerland, the number of males that digest them into tables of observation. TVot 

died during ten years before 1766 was 8170; of regulations were begun in 1755; and tables, ca- 

females 8167; of whom the numbers that died taining the result of them from 1755 to 1763, 

under one year of age were 1817 males and have been published in Mr. Wargentin*s mcMir 

1305 females; and, under ten years of age, 3099 just referred to; and the most material puts if 

males and 2598 females. In the beginning of them may be found in an essay by Dr. Prieeai 

life, therefore, and before any emigrations can the Difference between the Duration of UofflM 

take place, the rate of mortality among males Life in Towns and in Country Parisheh pnnkd 

appears to be greater than among females. And in the 65th vol. of the Phil. Trans^ part ii. 
this is rendered yet more certain by the following In the fourth essay in Dr. Price's Treatifeai 

accounts. At Vevey, in the district of Vaud, Reversionary Payments and Life Annuities ik 

there died in twenty years, ended at 1764, in the following account is given of his principla d 

first month after birth, of males 135 to eighty* nine observation on the registers of mortality; and ii 

females; and in the first year 225 to 162. It the proper method of forming tables so im 

appears from a table given by Susmilch, in his render them just representations of the oaabtf 

Uottliche Ordnung, vol. ii. p. 317, that in Berlin of inhabitants, and the probabilities of the dm- 

203 males die in the first month, and but 168 tion of human life in a town or country. Ii 

females ; and in the first year 489 to 395 ; and every place which just supports itself in lk 

also, from a table of Struycks, that in Holland number of its inhabitants, without any recniii 

396 males die in the first year to 306 females, from other places, or where, for a course of 

The authorities for these facts, and much more years, there has been no increase or decrease, the 

on this subject, may be found in the fourth number of persons dying every year at any pM^ 

essay in Dr. Price's Treatise on Reversionary ticular age, and above it, must be equal to ik 

Payments, and in the supplement. We shall number of the living at that age. The nanbo^ 

here only add the following table, taken from a for example, dying every year at all ages» fi«a 

memoir of Mr. Wargentin's, published in the the beginning to the utmost extremity of lifa^ 

collection of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy must, in such a situation, be just equal to ik 

of Sciences at Stockholm, printed at Paris in whole number bom every year. And, fiir ifce 

1772. In all Sweden for nine years, ended in same reason, the number dying every year it ov 

1763, the proportion of females to males that year of age and upwards, at two years of age aad 

died out of a given number living, was, upwards, and so on, must be equal to the oois* 

bers that attain to those ages every year; or Is 

Under the age of one year 1000 to 1099 the numbers of the living at those ages. Itii 

From 1 to 3 years of age . 1000 to 1022 obvious, that, unless this happens, the number of 

1042 inhabitants cannot remain the same. If the foi- 

1074 mer number is greater than the latter, the inbabi- 

1080 tants must decrease; if less, they must increase. 

1097 From this observation it follows, that in tows 

1283 or country, where there is no increase or decrease 

1161 bills of mortality which give the ages atwhid 
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til die, will ihow the exact number of inhabi- bills "by an increaie in ihe numher of deaths i 
touts, and also the exact law accotding to which Ihal perio<t and beyond a. Thus in ihe LoDdon 
human life wastei in that lawn or counliy. To bitU the number uf deaths between twenty and 
find the number of inhabitants, the mean num- thirty is generally abore ilouble, and between 
bers dying annually at every particular age and thirty and forty nearly triple, the number of 
upwards muit be taken as given by the bills, deaths between ten and twenty; and the true ac- 
and placed under one another in the order of cotinl of this is, that, from the age of eighteen or 
Ihe second column of the followingtable*. These twenty to thirty-five or fifty, there is an afflui of 
numbers will, it has appeared, be the numbers of people every year to London from the country, 
the living nl one, two, ihtee, ice, years of age; which occasions a great increase in the number 
and consequently the sum diminished by half of inhabi taats at these ages; and consequently 
the number horn annual!/ will be the whole raises the deaths for all ages above twenty con- 
number of inhabitanli. Thi» subtraction is neces- siderably above their due proportion, when com- 
■ary for Ibe following reason: In a table formed paied with the number of deaths before twenty, 
in the manner herv directed it is supposed that This is observable in all the hills of mortality 
the numbers in the second column are all living for towns wuh which we are acquainted, not e>- 
logether at the beginning of every year Thus cepting even the Breslaw bills. 
the number in the second column opposite to O Dr. Halley takes notice thai theie bills gnve 
in the first column, the table supposes to be all the number of deallis between len and twenty 
JDSl bom together on Ihe first day of the year, loo small. This be considered as an irregularity 
The number, likewise, opposite to I, it supposes in them owing to chance ; and therefore, in form- 
lo atiain to one year of age just at the some time ing his table of observations, he took the liberty 
that the former number is bom. And the like 90 far lo correct it as lo render the proportion 
it Irue of every Dumber in ihe second column, of those who die, lo the living in this division of 
During llie covise of ihe year, as many wilt die life, nearly the same with the proportion which, 
■I all ages as were bom at the beginning of the he says, he had been informe<l die annually of 
year; and consequently there will be an excess the young lads io Christ Church Hospital. But 
«f the number alive at the beginning of the year the Iniih is, that this irregularity in the bills was 
mbove the number alive at the end of the year, derived from the cause we have just assii^ned. 



Mjual tu the whole number of the annual births; 
and the true number constantly alive together is 
ihe aiilhrnelical mean between these two num- 
bera ; or, agreeably lo the rule here given, the 
sum of the numbers in the second column of the 
table lessened by half the number of annual births. 
In such a series of numbers, the excess of each nual 
number above that which immediately follo' 



ig the five years for which the Breslaw bills 

are given by Dr. Halley, the births did indeed 

a little exceed the burials; but it appears that 

this was the eSecl of some peculiar causes that 

happened to operate just at that lime: for during 

iplete century, from 1633 to 1734, Ihe an- 

nedium of births was 1069, and of burials 

This town, therefore, must have been 



will be the number dying every year out of all along kept op by a number of yearly recruits 

the pnriicuUr number alive at the beginning of from other places, equal to about a seventh part 

the year ; and these excesses set down regularly, of the yearly births. It appears ftom ihe account 

as in Hie third column of the table to which we in the Phil. Trans. Abr., vol. vii. No. 380, p. 

have referred, will show the different rates al 46, &c., Ihal from 1717 to 17SS the annual 

which human life wastes through all its different mediiunof births at Breslaw was 1252, of borials 

periods, and the different probabilities of life at 1507 ; and thai the greatest part of the births 

all particular ages. What has been now said died under ten years of age. From a wble in 

goes on the supposition that the place whose Sosmilch's works, vol. i. p. 3B, it appean that in 

bills o( mortality are given supports itself, by reality Ihe greater part of all that die in ihb town 

procreation only, in Ihe number of its inhabi- are children under five years of age. What has 



In towns this very seldom happen 
■ccouRi of the luxury and debauchery which 
generally pretail m them. They are. therefore, 
commonly kept up by a constant accession of 
' itrangeis, who remove lo them from country 
parishes and villages. In these circumsia 
■n older to find the Irue number of inhabil 



been now observed, concerning the period of life 
alwhich people remove from the counlry to settle 
in towns, would appear sufficiently probable 
were there no such evidence for it as lias been 
mentioned ; for ii might be well reckoned that 
these people in general must be single persons in 
the beginning of mature life, who, not having yet 



and probabilities of life, from bills of moriality ohiained settlements in the places where lliey 
containing an account of Ihe ages at which all were bom, migrate to towns in quest of employ- 
die, it is necessary thai the proportion of the an- ments. It i* proper next to endeavour to ri- 
Dualbirtlisto the annual settlers should be known, plain distinctly the effect whi.:h these accessions 
and also the period of life at which Ihe latter re- to towns must have on tables of observation 



1 



place, the namber of annual seMlers 
ill be equal to (he excess of the annual burials 
love the annual births. If diere is an increase, 
will be greater than this excess. If there is a 
decrease, it will be less. The period of life at 
'hich tb»e eet'ler* remove wilt appear iu ihe 



I. XV. 



cause also the discussion of il is necessary, to 
show how near lo truth Ihe values of lives oome 
as deduced from such tables. The following 
general rule may be given on this subject If 
a place has for a course of years been maintained 
ina stale iieafW stationary, as lo number ofinha- 
I. 
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hitant3, by recruits coming ia every year, to pre- life in this di?iaioo of life, almosl twice as gic4 

vent the decrease that would arise from the ex- as they really are. This ohserrmtioiiy U is luai- 

cess of burials above the births, a table formed fest, may be applied to aU the ages under tmn^. 

on the principle, ' that the number dying annu- Such a table wdl give die number of inhalntanti 

ally, after every particular age, is equal to the and the probabilities of life equally wcpog Mm 

number living at that age,' vrill give the number twenty, whether the recruits .all come in u 

of inhabitants, and the probabilities of life, too twenty, agreeably to the 'supposition just madi^ 

great, for all ages preceding that at which the re- or only begin then to come in. In this last cut 

cruits cease ; and after this it will give them right, the table will give the number of inhihitantiiad 

If the accessions are so great as to cause an in- probabilities of life too g^reat throughoiit tbe 

crease in the place, such a table will give the num- whole extent of life, if the recruits come ia at 

ber of inhabitants and the probabilities of life all ages above twenty. But, if tbc^ cease at uf 

too little after the age at ^liich the accessions' particular age, it will give them right only fioa 

cease : and too great if there is a decrease. Be- that age ; and before, it will err all along on the 

fore that age it will in both cases give them too side of excess ; but less considerably bUw e ea 

great ; but most considerably so in the former twenty and that age than before twenty. For o- 

case, or when there is an increase. Agreeably to ample: if, of the 250 supposed to come ia H 

these observations, if a place increases,- not in twenty, only 150 then come in, and the ml H 

consequence of accessions from other places, but thirty; the number of the living will be gxm 

of a constant excess of the births above the 100 too high at every age between twentj tfti 

deaths, a table constructed on the principle that thirty ; but^ as just shown, they will be giiBi 

has been mentioned will give the probabilities of 250 too high at every age before twenj^. Is 

life too low tibrough the whole extent of life ; be- general, therefore, the number of the livings 

cause, in such circumstances, the number of any particular age must be given by the aeppoied 

deaths in the first stages of life must be too great, table as many too great as there are annaal settles 

in comparison of the number of deaths in the after that age; and if these settlers cone iaa 

later stages ; and more or less so as the increase all ages indiscriminately, during any oertaia w^- 

is more or less rapid. The contrary in all res- terval of life, the number of inhabitante asd At 

pects takes place where there is a decrease probabilities of life vrill be ^optinnally gvowai 

arising from tne excess of the deaths above the less and less wrong the nearer nny ng8 is to At 

births. For example, let us suppose Uiat 244 of end of that interval. These obaervatims fni^ 

those bom in a town attain annually to twenty that tables of observation formed in tb^ ceeesNi 

years of age, and that 250 more, all likewise way, from bills of mortality for places wloi 

twenty years of age, come into it annually from there is an excess of the burials above the ht^ 

other places, in consequence of which it has for must be erroneous for a great part of tbt dM- 

a coarse of years been just maintained in the tion of life, in proportion to the degree ef At 

number of its inhabitanti, without any sensible excess. They show likewise at what parts of ft 

increase or decrease ; in these circumstances, the the errors in such tables are most considenlfc 

number of the living in the town of the age of and how they may be in a great nseasine cor 

twenty will be always 244 natives and 250 set- rected. All this shall be exempliied in the pv 

tiers, or 494 in all ; and since these are supposed ticular case of London. The number of deni 

all to die in the town, and no more recruits are between the ages of ten and twenty is ehieufip 

supposed to come in, 494 will be likewise the small in the Ix>ndon bills, that it seems ceAB 

number dying annually at twenty and upwards. In few recruits come to London under tweu^wH 

the same manner it will appear, on these suppo- least not so many as before this age aJie loteit 

sitions, that the number ot the living, at every for education to schools and univenitiesu Idm 

age subsequent to twenty, vrill be equal to the twenty, great numbers come in till Ifaic^, mi 

number dying annually at that age and above it; some perhaps till forty or fifty ; but, at eniy.a|i 

and consequently that the number of inhaY>i- after fifty, it is probable thsLt more retire te 

tants and the decrements of life, for every such London than come to it The London tabhi ' 

age, will be given exactly by the table. But, for observation, therefore, being formed on the frik' 

aU ages before twenty, they will be given much ciple already mentioned, cannot give the pnhip 

too great For let 280 of all bom in the town bilities of life right till forty. Between thef 

reach ten ; in this case 280 will be the true num- and forty they must be a little too h%li; te 

ber of the living in the town at the age of ten ; more so between twenty and thir^, and nsrtrf 

and, the recruits not coming in till twenty, the aU so before twenty. It follows also that that 

number given by the bills as dying between ten tables must give the number of inhahilssti is 

and twenty will be the true number dying annu- London much too great The first of the iDBoe- 

ally of the living in this division of life. Let the ing tables is formed in the m an ne r here ^n i lsi s iA 

number be thirty-six ; and it will follow that the from the London bills for ten yearSp from IJ5B 

table ought to make the numbers of the living at to 1768, and adapted to lOOO bom as a iadii> 

the ages between ten and*twenty, a series of de- The sum of the numbers in the second cohn^ 

creasing means between 280 amd (280 diminished diminished by half the numbffr bom, is SSJS?- 

by thirty-six, or) 244. But, in forming the table According to this table, thniy for eveiy lOOft 

on the principle just mentioned, 250 (the number deaths in London there are t5i- as man^ isUi- 

above twen^ dying annually in the town who tants ; or, in other words, the expectation of s 

were not bom in it) will be sidded to each num- child just bom is ^5| ; and the inhatntants iv 

ber in this series ; and therefore the table will give to the annual burials as 25f to one. But it h$ 

the numbers of the living, and the pic^bilities of appeared, that the numbers in the 
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being eifvnon the (upposition that all those who 
dieinLandoawereboTn there, must be too great; 
Hid we liuve hence a dcmoiistration, that the pro- 
babiUlies of life are given in the eomraon tables 
Of London observations too higb for at least Ihe 
Srsl thirty year! of life ; and also; that the num- 
ber of inhttbilints in London must be less than 
S5| muttiptied by the annual burials. The com- 
iDon tables, therefore, of London observations 
undoubtedly need correction, as Mr. Simpson 
Ru^ge^ed, and in some meuure y>erformed, 
Plough too imperfectly, and witiiout going upon 
aoy fixed principles,orshowing particularly now 
tables of observation ought to be formed, and 
how 6r in dilTetent circumstances, and at differ- 
ent ages, they are to be depended on. The way 
of doing this, and in general the right melbod of 
(brming genuine tables of observation for towns, 
ftiay be learned ttom tlie following rule:— Prom 
tlie sum of all Ibat die annually, after any given 
age, subtract the number of annual settlers after 
that age; and the remainder will be the number 
of the living at Ihe given lime. If, therefore, lh« 
number of annual settlers in a town at every age 
could be ascertained, a perfect table of observa- 
flotii might be farmed fur that town from bilii of 
mortality, containing an account of the aget at 
which all die in it. But no more can be learned 
in thi* instance, fann any bills, than the whole 
Bumber of annual atttleis, and tbe ^neral dl' 
vision of life in which Ihey enter. This, how- 
ever, maybe sufiicieni to enable ui to form tablet 
that thall be tolerably exact. For instance, sup- 
pose the annual deaths in a town, which has not 
increased oi decreased, to hare been for many 
jears in the proportion of four to three to the 
annual births; it wilt hence follow, that 1 of tlie 
persons who die in such a town are settlers, or 
emigrants from other places, and not natives; 
and the sudden increase in the deaths alter 
twenty will also show, a(;reeab1y to what was 
before observed, that they enter »fiet this age. 
In forming, therefore, a table for such a town, a 
quarter of all that die at all ages throughout the 
whole extent of life must be deducted from the 
■um of all that die after every given age before 
twenty; and the remainder will be the true 
number living at that given a;e. And if at 
twenty, and every age above it, this deduction is 
omitledi oi the number of Ihe living at every 
tuch age b taken the same with the sum of all 
Ant die after it, the result will be (suppoiine 
matt of the selilen to come in before thirty, ana 
all before 40) a uble exact till twenty; loo hijh 
between twenty and thirty ; but nearly right for 
tome years hefore forty ; and after forty exact 
again. Such a table, it ts evident, will be the 
same with the table last described at all aires 
above twenty, and different from it only under 
twenty. It is evident also, that, on account of its 
giving the probabilities of life too great for jtoma 

Jears after twenty, the number of inbabitantsde- 
uced from it may be depended on as somewhat 
greater than the truth; and more or less so at 
the annual recniilt enter in general later or 
sooner after twenty. Let us now consider what 
tbe result of the« remarks will be, when applied 

Kicularly to the London bills. It must be here 
observed that at least ana quarter of all that 



die In London ara supplies or lettlert from tin 
country, and not natives. Tbe medium of an- 
nual burials for ten years, from 1759 to 1768, 
was 22,956; of births 15,710. The excess \» 
7246, or near B third of tbe burials. The same 
excess during ten year^ before 1750 was 10,500 
or near half the burials. London wai then da- 
creasing. For the last twelve or fifteen years It 
has been increasing. This excels, therefore, 
agreeably to the foregoing observations, waa then 
greater than the number of annual settlers, and 
it ii now less. It is, however, here supposed) 
that the number of annual Eettlen ia now no 
more than a quarter of Ihe annual burials, in 
order lo allow for more omissions In the births 
tlian the burials ; and alio in order to be more 
sure of obtaining results that shall not exceed the 
truth. Of every 1000, then, who die in London, 
only 750 are natives, and 350 are recruits, who 
come to it after eighteen or twenty years of age; 
and, consequently, to obtain from the bills a 
more correct table than the first of tbe following 
tables, 350 must be subtracted from every one of 
tbe Qumben in the seoond column till t' 



ler twenty the table is to be continued unal- 
tered ; and tbe lesult will be, a table which will 
give the numbersof the living at all ages in Lon- 
don much nearer the truth, but still somewhat too 
high. Such is the third of the following tables. 
The Bum of all the numbers in the second co- 
lumn of thU table, diminished by 500, is 30,750, 
For every 1000 deaths, therefore, in London, 
there are, according to this table, 20,750 living 

Cersoni in it ; or, for every single death, 301 in- 
abitants. It was before shown that the number 
of inhabitants in London could not be to great 
aa 25 limes ) the deaths. It now appears (since 
the numbers in the second column of this table 
are too high), that the number of inhabitants in 
Lon Jon cannot be so great as even twenty times 
1 the deaths. And this is a conclusion which 
every one who will bestow due allentian on what 
hai been said, will lind himself forced to receive. 
It wi II not be amiss, however, to confirm it by 
the following fact, the knowledge of which ia d^ 
rived from the particular enquiry and information 
of Air. Harris, the late ingenious master of the 
royat mathematical school in Christ Church Hos- 
pital. "Die average of lads in this school has, (or 
thirty years past, been 83 1 . They are admitted 
at all ages between seven and eleven ; and few 
stay beyond sixteen ; they are, therefore, in ge- 
nenl lads between Ihe ages of eight and sixteei). 
They have better accommodations than children 
oomtnonly have; and about 300 of them have the 
advantage of being educated in tbe country. In 
such circumstances, it may be well reckons, thai 
the proportion of children dying annually must 
be lees tlian the general proportion of cliildi«ii 
dying annually at the same ages in London. Tbe 
feet IS, thai for the last ibirqr years 12) have died 
annually, or one in 70J. According to table III. 
one in seventy-lhr«e dies between ten and twenty, 
and one in seventy between eight and sixteen. 
That uble, therefore, probably gives the decre- 
ments of life in London at these ages too little, 
and the numbers of the living too great : and if 
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thii ii hue of thew igei, ii must be true of til 
other Bgei under [went; ; u)d it foUowi demon- 
■tnbl;, in confonoit; (□ what was before shown, 
that more people letUe in Londoa after tweotjr 
than the foumi above suppoted ; and that from 
tweoty, to at least thirty or thirty-live, the Dmn- 
ben of the living are given loo great, in propor- 
tion to the decrementa of life. In thii table, the 
nuinben in the lecoad column are doubled at 
twenty, agreeably to what really happeni in 
London; and the lum of the numbers in this 
column, diminished by half the whole number 
«f deaths, gives the eipectation of life, not of a 
diild just bom, as in other tables, but of all the 
inhabitants of London at the time they enter it, 
whether that be al birth oi at twenty years of 

J!. The expectations, therefore, and the values 
London lives under twenty, eantiot be calcu- 
lated from this table. ButitmaybevEryeasilyfitted 
for this purpose, by hnding the number of births 
which, acMtding to the given decrements of life. 



will leave 494 alive at tweDly; and thm adaft- 
ing the iotetmediate nurcbera in attch a manoa 
to this radix, as to preserve all along the numberol 
the living in the same proportion to the numbers of 
the dead. This is done in the secoad of the lU- 
lowing tables, and this table may be recom- 
mended as better adapted ta the present state d 
London than any oihertable. ITieTalaetoflivci, 
however, deduced from it, are in geneni nearly 
the same with those dedncrd by Mr. Simptoa 
&om the London bills as thejr stood sereDtj 
yean ago. The main difference is, that alta 
fifty-two, and in old age, this table gives Ihea 
somewhat lower than Mr. Simpson's table. 7U 
difference between the rate of hnman mortality 
in great towns and in counti; paiishes aad vil- 
lages, may be found from various Utblcs ia So 
J. SincUli's Statistical Account of Scolland;a 
well as from the R«v. Dr. Wilkie'a tabla and c*l- 
eulations for the county of Fife. 
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TULB I.— HoaTlLlTT. 

Showing the probabilities of life in I^ndon, on Shovring the truepro! 

the supposition that alt who die in London fyi all ages. Formed from tha bills fi 

were bom there. Fonned from the bills for mais, from 1759 to 1768 : — 
ten yean, from 1759 to 1768 :— 
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Table III. — Mortautt. 

the true probability of life in 

till the age of nineteen. 
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The numben in tbe sEcond column to be coU' 
tinueil as in table 1. 

We ihm gi'e the most ace fediied ohaervalioni 
on this important subject, up to a recent period. 
But in our article Subvivomuip we hope to 
■how that much greater accuracy of lalculaiion 
is attainable by the table of Mr. Babbage: 
while we are writing, the goiernmenl plan of 
annuilie), formed on the above calculations in 

Sin, has been so succesafully attacked by Mr. 
ersuson, that a bill is on its passage through 
parliament fbi discontinuing the granting any 
more annuities upon it. 

MORTANCESTRY.BaiM of, in Scots law. 
anciently the ground of an action at the instauce 
of an heir, in the special case where he had been 
eictuded from the possession of his ancestor's 
eitate by the superior, or other person pretending 
right. 

MORTAR, n.i. Bclg. Morfcr; Fr, murJier ; 
Ljii. mortariam. A itrong utensil for pounding 
or braying various materials : hence a gun of the 
Mime liliape ; hence also the materials pounded 
M brayed: the common name for the cement 
made of lime, sand, &c. 

Ttuiugh thoD ihoutdeil bray a fool in ■ mortar 
•iDonp wheal with a pestle, yet will not his fooliih- 
UCH lUpart (lum him. Prcnerbi. 

They had btick fai ilone, and itime Cor mrfsr. 

Cm. li. a. 

1 will Iitad this unbolted tillun into ■wrtar, and 
daub the will of a jtko with him. SkalupiaTt. 

Kicqil TOD eourd bray Chnslendom in a mortnr. 
■nd mould it mlo a new pasle, there it do poisibiUly 
of in holy wu. Airon. 

'I ha ictioa of the diaphragm and muscles ■erres 

far ihf ronuninunoD of tbe meal in the stomach by 

their coaitint agililioD upwuds and downwardi. 

iCHmbling; the pouiidii^ ot maleiials in > nurlitr. 

Hay At tht Cnat'vm, 

Those arms which fat nine eentniies hid braved 
The wrath of lime on antique ilane engraved, 
Now tarn by mortan itand yci undelaced 
Od nobler tniphi« by thy valDUt ni«d. Graimlii. 

Variar, in urhitsTtuK, is a prBpaialion of lime 
vid tend mixed up with water, serving as a oument. 
and nted by nasan* asd bricklayan in buildinij of 



wills of staae and brick. Wolfins obeerrw, that i^ 

w dn and ihirp, so as to piick the 

ibbed, yet not earthy, id as to foul the 
lashed in : he also finds fault with 
nuuont and hncklijen as CDnunittin^ a great error, 
in letting their lime slacken and cool before Ihej 
iDike up ikeir luriiir. and alio in loldng their mor- 
tar coot snd die before diey use it; ibeiefon he 
advi&es. thai if you eipect your work to be well doat, 
and to coaiinue long, to work up tbe lime quick, 
and but a little at a lime, that the mariar may not 
lie long before it bo uied. Jaknum. 

MoHTAB. SecCEmsT. Under th« article 
is given Ur. Anderson's theory of mortar, which - 
ha.i received a farther conhrmalion by the disco* ' 
very, that if the lime is slaked, and the mattai 
made up with lime-water instead of comtnon 
wateT, the mortar will be much bellrr. The 
reason is, that in common water, especially such 
as is drawn from wells, there isalwaysa consider- 
able quanlily of cirboiiic acid gas, which, ming- 
ling with the mortar previous to its being used, 
spoils it by reducing the quick lime io part to an 
inert calcareous earth like chalk ; but, when it is 
built up in a perfectly caustic slate, it attracts the 
air so slowly, that it harden) into a kind of stony 
matter, as hard as was the rock from whence the 
lime-sione was taken. The'ancients differed in 
llie composition of iheir building cemenU, and 
indeed sometimes do not seem to have used any ; 
theGreeks having possessed the art of joining the 
surfaces of their stones m so skilful a way that 
it is difficult to discover the points of union. 
Sometimes they fixed ihem together In tneons of 
wooden pegs or bolls; sometimes by cramp 
irons dovetailed, as has been observed in an 
Athenian temple, and in those of Agrigentes. 
In tlie inslanceof the Coliseum at Rome, as well 
as that of the amphitheatre at Veronu, the free- 
stone is held firmly by means of cramp irons, and 
without mortar. It is. however, possible that 
mortar might have been used of a nature sufficient- 
ly fine and subtle to blend and assimilate itself 
in coune of time to the masses of which it formed 
the cement. A large reservoii coniUucied at 
Sparu with pebble-stone alieHi thai Ihe kind of 
mortar employed among the Greeks was ei- 
tremely solid. The method followed by the 
Romans, both in making and using tlietr mortar, 
was in lotne respects similar to our own. The 
sand used by them was of different colors and 
qualilies. From Ihe quatries they eitracled 
tliree sorts — black, white, and red, of which Ilie 
latter was deemed the preferable. Besides these, 
there was a volcanic sand, the produce of Elni- 
ria. Of all these varieties, to which must be 
added those of the rivers and of the sea, such 
were selected and esteemed as contained fewest 
eartliy particles. 

A MoaiAR, in chemistry, is a utensil very 
useful for the division of bodies, partly by per- 
cussion and partly by grinding. Mortars have 
the form of an inverted bell.. The matter in- 
tended to be pounded is to he put into them, 
and is struck aud bruised bya long instrument 
called a pestle. The motion given Io the penile 
ought to vary according Io the nature of the sub- 
stances to be pounded. Those which aieca.<ily 
broken, ornhicli are apt to fly out nl the monv, . 
i>r which are hardef^ed by the stroke of Ihe pettie, 
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roquiiie that this instrvmeDt should be moved 
drcolarly, rather by gjioding or braising than 
bysttiking. Those substances which are sof- 
ten^ by the heat occasioned by rubbing and 
percussiooy require to be pounded very slowly. 
Those wihich are vvy hard^ uid not capable of 
being wftened, are easily pounded by re- 
peated strokes of the pestle. They require no 
bruising but when they are brought to a cer- 
tain 4egrae of fineness. As mortars are con- 
stantly necessBury in chemistry, ^ey ought to be 
kept of all sizes and matenals ; as of marble, 
copper, glasSy iron, gritstone, uid agate. The 
nature m the substance to be pounded deter- 
mines the <:boioe of the kind of mortar. The 
hardness and dissoflTiDg power of that substance 
are particvrtarly to be attended to. One of the 
principal inconveniences of pulTerisation in a 
mortar proceeds from the mne powder which 
rises abundantly from some substances during 
the operation. If these substances be precious, 
the loss will be consideiable ; and, if fheybe 
injurious to health, ^y nay hurt the opera- 
tor. These inconvenieaees may be remedied, 
either by covering the mortar with a skin, 
in the middle of whieh is a hole, through 
which the pesde passes, or by moistening the 
matter wMh a little water when this addition 
does not injure h; or, kistly, by covering the 
mouth and nose of the operator with a fine clotii, 
to exdude this powder. Some substances, as 
corrosive subUowte, arsenic, ealxcs of lead, can- 
tharides, euphofbium. Ice, are so noxious, that 
all these pracautions oug^t to be used, particu- 
larly wtien a large quantity of them is pounded. 
Laige mortars ought to be fixed upon a block of 
wood, so high that the mortar shall be level with 
the middle of the operator. When the pestle is 
laige and heavy, it ougfaft to be suspended bj a 
coed or dMdn fixed to a moveable pole, pbiced 



horizontally above the mortar: this pole 
derably relieves the operator, because its 
etty assists the raising of the pestle. 

Mortar. Fr. mortier. In the nilitarvaita 
short piece of ordinance, thidc and wid^ haviM 
a chamber less than the size of H^ bore^ aid 
used to discharge bombs or carcaaaes into a &*• 
tified place. The bomb, or shell, is a great hal- 
low ball, filled with powder, which, frUinginto 
a fortification, &c., destroys the moat substetid 
buildings by its weight, and, bursting asundo^ 
creates the greatest disorder and miaraief by ai 
splinters. To prevent the shell from bnrstiD| at 
the first moment of discharge, it is famiaed 
with a fiise, calculated to coatiaue boming di^ 
ring its flight; and, to increase the vieight of iis 
fall, the mortar is elevated to a conaidcnbis 
angle above the horizon. The chambenof bms- 
tars are extremely different in their figures, sad 
each of those figures is defended by beotr ar 
worse arguments. Thus they are spherical, cf- 
lindrical, conical, bottled, or concave. Indaed^ 
nothing appears to be less determined upon trai 
principles or experiments than the propoitisBS 
of the several parts of a mortar. 

Mortars, Land, are those used in sieges, aai 
in battles, mounted on beds made of solid tim- 
ber, consbting generally of fi>nr pieces, tibosesf 
the royal and Cohom excepted, whidi are bal 
one single block; and both mortar and bed an 
transported on block carriages. There is likeini 
a kind of land mortars, mounted on txavdEat 
carriages, invented by count Buckrinug^ iriM 
may be elevated to anv decree ; w hei e as osn 
are fixed to an angle of 45 , and firmly Ud ia i 
with ropes. The following table shows Ai 
weight of land-mortars and shells; togelkr 
with the quantity of powder the chamben boll 
when full ; the weight of the shells, and 
for loading them : — 



Diameter of Mortan. 


IS-ineh. 


lO-inch. 


8-inch. 


5*8 ineh 
royal. 


4-6 im^ 
cohora. 


Mortar's weigfit 
Shell's weight . 

Shell's conteut of powder . 
Chamber*s cont. of powder 


cwt. qr. lb. 
25 


cwt. qr. lb. 
10 2 18 


cwt. qr. lb. 
4 20 


cwt. qr. lb. 
1 1 


cwt* qr. Bk 
O 3 


t 2 15 


2 25 


1 15 


12 


O 7 


lb. OS. gr. 
9 4 8 


lb. oz. gr. 
4 14 12 


lb. oz. gr. 
2 3 8 


lb. oz. gr. 
1 1 8 


lb. oz. gr. 
8 


9 1 8 


4 


2 10 


10 


8 



An elevation of 7QP or 80** is commonly 
chosen for rendering mortars most serviceable in 
casting shells into towns, forts, &c., though the 
greatest range be at 45^. All the English 
mortars are fixed to an angle of 45^, and lashed 
strongly with ropes at that elevation ; although 
in a siege tbet^ is only one case In which shells 
should be thrown with an angle of 45*; that is, 
when the battery is so far off that they cannot 
otherwise reach the works : for when shells are 
thrown out of the trenches into the works of a 
fortification, or from the town into the trenches, 
they should have as little elevation as possible, 
in order to roll sdong, and not bury themselves ; 
whereby the damage tiieydo, and me terror they 
occasion, are much greater than if they sink into 



the ground. On the contraiy, when shelb ait 
thrown upon magazines or any other buildingi 
with an mtention to destroy them, the moitan 
should be elevated as high as possible, tiiat ths 
shells may acquire a greater force in their fril, 
and consequently do greater execution. If al 
mortar-pieces were, as they ought to be, ezactlj 
similar, and their requisites of powder as die 
cubes of the diameters of their several borei^ 
and if their shells, bombs, carcasses, &c. were 
also similar; tlien, comparing like with liks^ 
their ranges on the plane of the horizon, under 
the same degree of elevation, wonld be equal; 
and consequently one piece being well proied, 
i. e. the range of the grenado, Ixmab^ carcase^ 
&o., being found to any dcigies of .eicfatioa^ 



\'fl^ 



the whole vork of tlie raortir-picce would be- 
come very easy and exact But, as morlara are 
not thus limiUr, it ii leqnired thai the range of 
the piece, at some known degree of elevation, 
be wcuiately found by meaiuring; and hence 
■11 the other ran^ may be determined. 
Thuj, to find the range of the piece at any other 
elevation lequiretl ; lay, at tlie sine of double 
the angle under which the experiment was made 
ii la Ihe line of double the angle piaposed, lo 
is the ranee known lo the range required. Sup- 
pose, for instance, U be found, that the range of 
a piece, elevated to 30", is 2000 yards : to find 
Ihe range of the aame piece with the same charge, 
t»hen elevated to 45°, take the sine of 00°, the 
double of 30°, and make it the first term ef the 
'rule of three; the second term must be the sine 
of ao-.lhe doubleef 45°; «nd the third the giTEO 
range 8000; the fotirth term will be 2310, the 
range of the piece at 45". If the elevation be 
greater than 45°, instead of doubling it, lake the 
$ice of double its iwmplemeni to 90°. As, snp- 
pow the elevation ola piece be iff, take the 
line of 80", the double of 40". Again, if a de- 
terminate distance to which a shot is lo be cast 
be given, and the angle of elevation to produce 
tliQl etftcl be required ; the range known must 
be the first term in [lie rule of three, nhich 9np- 
poie 2000 yards ; the range proposed, which we 
suppose 1600 yards, the second term; and the 
liiir of sixty doubleof the elevation for the range 
of 2000 yards, the third term. The fourth term 
will be found the sine of 43° 53', whose half 31° 
56' is the anele of elevation the piece must have 
In produce liie desired effect. And, if 21056' be 
taken from 90°, you will have 68° 4' for the 
other elevation of the piece, with vrhich the 
same eflfect will likewise be produced. To 
avoid the trouble of finding sines of double the 
angles of proposed elevations, Gnhleo ami 
Torticelli give us the following table, wherein the 
sines of the angles sought are had by inspection : 



Deg. 


0^ 


Rang. 


Deg. 


^e- 


Rang. 


90 

















S9 


1 


349 


66 




7431 


88 


3 


698 


65 


35 


7660 


87 


3 


1045 


64 


26 


7880 


86 


4 


1392 


03 


27 


8090 


B3 


5 


1736 


62 


38 


8290 


84 


6 


S709 


61 


29 


8480 


83 


7 


2419 


60 


30 


8660 


83 


S 


2556 


59 


31 


8829 


81 


9 


3090 


58 


32 


8988 




10 


3420 


57 


33 


91 3.-; 


7e 


11 


3746 


56 


34 


9373 


78 


12 


4067 


55 




9397 


77 


13 


4384 


54 


3S 


g.'iii 


76 




4695 


53 


37 


9613 


7S 


15 


5000 


.-•2 


38 


9703 


7* 


ll] 


5299 


51 


39 


9781 


73 


17 


S592 


50 


40 


9B41 


72 


18 




49 


41 


9903 


71 


10 


6157 


48 


42 


0945 


TO 


ao 


6428 


47 


43 


^1976 


69 


SI 


6691 


46 


44 


9994 


an 


21 


6947 


45 


iS 


lOOOO 


67 


23 


TI93 









The use of the lable is obvious. Suppose, for 
instance, it be known by experiment that a mor- 
tar elevated 15°, cliatged with three lbs. of pow- 
der, will throw a bomb to Ihe distance of^ 350 
lalhonisi and it be required, with tlie sanw 
charge, to throw a bomb 100 fathoms farther; 
seek in the table the number answering to 15% 
and you will find it 5000. Then as 350 is 10 
450, so is 5000 to a fourth number, which it ■ 
642B. Find tliis number in the lable, and op. 
posite to it you will find the elevation of the 
mortar. 

To load the mortar the proper quantity of 
gunpowder is put inin ihe chamber, and if 
there beany vacant space they fillii up with hay; 
some choose a wooden plug; over this they ItJ 
a turf, some a wooden tampion fitted lo the borf 
of the piece; and lastly the bomb; taking care 
thai the fuse be in the axis thereof, and the ori- 
fice be turned from the muzzle of the piece: 
what space remains is to be filled up with hay, 
straw, turf, &c., so as lb e load may not be ex- 
ploded without the utmost violence. The quan- 
tily of gunpowder to be used is found by dividing 
the weight of the bomb by thirty ; though thi* ■ 
rule is not always tobestciclly observed. Whin 
Ihe proper qunntiiy of powder necessary lo 
charge a lea mortar is put into the chamber, it 
is covered with a wad well beat down with ihe 
rammer. After this the fixed shell is placed 
upon the wad, as near die middle of the mortar 
3s possible, with the fuse-hole uppermost, and 
another wad pressed down close upon it, so as to 
keep the shell firm in its position. The officer 
then points the mortar according lo ibe proposed 
indinatiou. When the mortar is thus fixed, die 
fuse is opened; the priming iron is also thrust 
into the touch-hole of the mortar to clear it, 
after which it is primed vrith the finest powder. 
This done, two of the malroises or sailors, taking 
each one of the matches, the first lights the fuse, 
and the other fires the mortar. The bomb, 
thrown out by the explosion of the powder, is 
carried to ihe place intended : and the fiisc, 
which ought to be exhausted at Ihe instant of Ihe 
sfiell's falliog, inflames the powder contained in 
■I, and bursts the shell into splinters ; which, 
llying oir circularly, occasion incredible mischief 
wheresoever they reach. If the service of mor- 
tars should render it necessary to use poniid- 
shot$, 200 of them with a wooden bottom are to 
bo put into Ihe tbirteen-inch mortar, and a 
qiiarktity of powder not exceeding five pounds ; 
and 100 of the above shot with two pounds and 
a half of powder, for the ten-incli nionar, or 
three poundsatmost. Carcasses are also thrown 
out of diem. There are a sort of shells with 
five holes, filled with pitch, and other combusti- 
bles, in order to set buildings on fire : and 
sometimes baskets full of stones, the siie of a 
man's Gtt, ftie Ihrown out of them upon an 
enemy placed in llie covertway during a siege. 

MoKTins, SEi.'aie those which are fixed in 
the bomb-vessels for bombarding places by sea: 
and, as they are generally fired at a much greater 
distance than I^t which is required by land, 
they are made somewhat longer and much hea- 
vier than the land monan. "The following lable 
exhibits Ihe weight of Ihe sea-mortars and shells, 
and also of their full charges : — 
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MORTGAGE. 



Natuio of the Mortar. 



lO-inch howitzer 
13-inch mortar , 
10-inch mortar , 



Powder con- 
tained in the 
chamber when 
fuU. 



lb. 
12 
30 
12 



oz. 






Weight of 
the Mortar. 



cwt. qr. lb. 

31 2 26 

81 2 1 

34 2 11 



Weigbtof 

the shell 

when fixed. 



lb. 

198 
93 



Weight of 

powder ODn<* 

taioed in 

theihelL 



lb. 

7 



oz. 







MORrGAG£>fix&v.tf.^ Fr. mort and 

MoRT^GAGEEy fl. f . ^S^^' ^ ^eod 

MoRT^GAGEB. 3 pledge ; a thing 

put into the bands of a creditor ; state of being 
pledged : the mortgagee is he who takes, and the 
mortgager he who gives, in mortgage. See 
below. 

They make the widow's mortgaged ox their prey. 

SoMdjft, 

The land is siven in moHgage only, with full in« 
tention to be redeemed within one year. Bacon, 

Let men contrive how they diientangle their 
mortgaged souls. Deeag of Piety, 

An act may pass for public registries of land, by 
' which all purchasers or mortgageet may be securel of 
all monies they lay out. fempWs Mitcellaimi,. 

The estate runs out, and mortgaget are made, 
Their fortune ruined, and their fame betrayed. 

Drgden, 
The broker. 
Bent on some mortgage ^ to avoid reproach, 
He seeks bye-streets, and saves the expensive coach. 

Oay. 
The Romans do not seem to have known the 
secret of paper credit, and securities upon mortgages, 

A rbuthnot. 
Their not abating of their expensive way of living 
has forced them to mortgage their best manors. Id. 

Some have his lands, but none his treasured store. 
Lands unmanured by us, and mortgaged o'er and 
o'er. Harte. 

No man can mortgage bis injustice as a pawn for 
his fidelity. Burke, 

Mortgage, in English law (mortuum vadium, 
or dead pledge), is where a man borrows of 
another a specific sum Ce. g. £200), and grants 
him an estate in fee, on condition that if he, the 
mortgager, shall pay the mortgagee the said sum 
of £200 on a certain day mentioned in the deed, 
the mortgager may then re-enter on the estate 
so granted in pledge ; or, as is now the more 
usual way, that the mortgagee shall re-convey the 
estate to the mortgager: in this case the land 
which is so put in pledge is, by law, in case of 
non-payment at the time limited, for ever dead 
and gone from the mortgager; and the mortga- 
gee's estate in the lands is Uien no longer condi- 
tional, but absolute. But so long as it continues 
conditional, that is, between the time of lending 
the money and the time allotted for payment, the 
mortgagee is called tenant in mortgage. But as 
it was formerly a doubt, whether, by taking such 
estate in fee, it did not become liable to the 
wife's dower, and other incumbrances of the 
mortgage (though that doubt has been long ago 
over-ruled by our coutts of equity), it therefore 
became usual to grant only a long term of years, 
by way of mortgage ; with condition to be void 
on repayment of the mortgage money ; which 
course has been since continued, principally be- 



cause, on the death of the mortgagee^ ndi tenv 
become vested in his personal repiesentatm% 
who alone are entitled m equi^ to receive lb 
money lent, of whatever nature the moit|^ 
may happen to be. As soon as the esttte ii 
created, tne mortgagee may immediatdy enteral 
the lands ; but is l^ble to be dispossened, a|Ni 
performance of the condition by pajmeat of Ike 
mortgage money at the day limited. And thn^ 
fore the usual way is to agree that the mortgigv 
shall hold the land till the day assigned for |i|^ 
ment ; when, in case of fidlure, wl^reby the «> 
tate becomes absolute, the mor t g ag ee may esto 
upon it and take possession, without any pov- 
bility at Uw of being afterwards evicted by iht 
mortgager, to whom the land is now for ci« 
dead. But here again the coorts of eqni^ kt 
terpose; and though a mortgage be thas In- 
feited^ and the estate absolutely vested in lit 
mortgagee at the common law, yet they will eoi- 
sider the real value of the tenements compand 
with the sum borrowed. And, if , the estate be of 
greater value than the sum lent thereon, they wfll 
allow the mortgager at any reasonable time Is 
recal or redeem his estate ; paying to the mort- 
gagee his principal, interest, and expenses: kt 
otherwise, m strictness of law, an estate weclk 
£1000 might be forfeited for non-paymest of 
£100, or a less sum. This reasonable advanl^ 
allowed to mortgagers is called the equity of re- 
demption ; and this enables a mortgager to call 
on the mortgagee, who has possession of his es- 
tate, to deliver it back, and account for the resli 
and profits received on payment of his whole 
debt and interest, thereby turning the mottoan 
into a kind of vivum vadium. See Vadiihi. 
But, on the other hand, the mortgagee may eHher 
compel the sale of the estate, in order to gel ihe 
whole of his money immediately ; or else caE 
upon the mortgager to redeem his estate nn- 
sently, or, in default thereof, to be for erer nie- 
closed from redeeming the same ; that is, to boe 
the equity of redemption, without possibility el 
recall. And also, in some cases of fraudulest 
mortgages, the fraudulent mortgager forfeits all 
equity of redemption whatsoever. It is not, 
however, usual for mortgagees to take possessioa 
of the mortgaged estate, unless where the secu- 
rity is precarious, or small ; or where the mort- 
gager neglects even the payment of intereit; 
when the mortgagee is often obliged to bring id 
ejectment, and take the lands into his own harass 
in the nature of a pledge, or the pignus of the 
Roman law : whereas, while it remains in the 
hands of the mortgager, it more resembles their 
hypotheca, which was where the pKMsession of 
the thing pledged remained with thedebtor. But 
by statute 7 Geo. II. c. 20, aftet* payment 09 




tender hy th« mortgager of ptincipil, interesi, 
auU costs, llie morl^^ee can mvnlain no eject- 
nient ; liut may be compelled to ra-asi 
securities. In Olaoville'i lime, nben 'he 
«al method of coaveyance wai by liv.'ry of 
or corporal tiadition of the luids, do ;age oi 
pledge of lands was good unli 
also delivered to IJie creditor: si non lequator 
ipsiui vadii Iradiiio, cuiia domioi regis hujut- 
modi priratas conTeuliooet tueri non solel : for 
which the reason ^vea U, to preretit subsequent 
attd fraudulent pledges of the same laud ; cum 
m lali caau possiteadem respluribusaliis credi- 
loribus, Uim prim turn poslerius, iDTadiah. Aod 
the frauds which have arisen, since (he exchange 
uf these public and Dolorioui ci 
more privaie and secret bargai 
evinced the wisdom of the ancient law. 

MURTIER, an ensign of di^ty, bome by 
(he Gi-devant chancellor and grand presidents of 
the parliament of France. That borne by the 
chancellor was a piece of clotli of gold, edged 
and turned up with ermine ; aod tlial of (he 
6nt president a piece of black velvet, edged 
with a double row of gold lace, while those of 
tlie other presidents were only edged with a 
singte row. These they carried on their heads, 
in grand ceremoniM, )uch ai (he entry of tha 
king ; but ofdinaiily they carried them ia their 

MORTirEROUS,orf>.j Latin, toorti/a- 1 
Mob'tift, g.o. & r. a, yFi. morliJUr, morli- 
Moriifici'tion, n.(. jjicalion. Deadly; 
fatal: (o mortify it to des(roy vital or active 
powers ; hence to subdue potsion ; to vex ; dis- 
tress: aod hence to harui; macerate; reduce 
the body under mental discipline : as a neuier 
verb, to corrupt; gangrene; be sulidued ; de- 
cayed; practice religious seventy : tnortification 
follows all these senses. 

Let my liver ruber heat with wine, 
Tfam my heart cool with mBriifjiing gmtm. 

I'hc brealb no woncr itSl bis tatfaer'i body. 
Hul thil hit wildneu m»HijiiJ ia him, 

U. Henry V. 



■ere cured of those mori 
had received. An 

We muTiifi/ ounelvet with fiih, and think w 
coarKly if we abstain fiom Sesb. 

Oil of (lirtar per deliauium has a grest facuUy (o 
And out and ma/tifii acid spirits. Bogb. 

The KTti/inilim of our lusts has somelbing in it 
that ia troublesome, yet natbing that is UDreasonable. 
TilUUim. 
titriifntd he was to that degree, 
A poonr than hiDuelf he would not see. 



Lucdeced Uv a 

U'a had the mBTtifieat'vm U> low the light ol __ 
nich, Aunburg. and Ritisboa. Add'am tn Ilaly. 

How Dllen is the ambitious man marlijitit wiih the 
veiv prsisa he receives, if they do not liie so high 



duiL 






Seemed (D die t<j 



Their (i_.. 

Would lo the bleeding and (be gnin alum 

£Mile thenorlylHi'aiiui. U. MaduM. 

It sppeare(b in the gangrene, or ■wrliAulwn 

«( hh, either by opiates, or intense colds. Baeon. 

Inqnim what gives impediment to uniua or lesti- 

tution, which ii called mtnijicaiinn i as wbenquick- 

tilvet i> afrijfitd with luipenlioe. Id. 

He marlijai pearls in vinegar, and drunk them 

up. HilinrlU. 

These roarmuringi, like a ewfii/mw herb, are 
poiioDDus even in ificir first sptiog. 

ttoivmiMor vf Ihr Tangtit. 
What is it bnl a eoetinucd prrpetDiled voicp from 
tiearen, lo five men no rest in their lini, no quiet 
from Chrut'i importnnily, till tbey awake from (he 
klhargiek sleep, and arise (ram so dead, so mitrl^fr- 
•w a slate, and peimil hun lo give tiwm life? 

Lei the penitent be infinitely caiefiil thai be does 
DM mtrtiiit one vicious habit \jf ■ contrary vin. but 
byacontraiy virtue. 



A diet of loiDe fish is more rich and alkalewen. 
than that of flegb. aod tbeiefare very impiaper (or 
such u practise puiriifteation. 

ArbulhTHl «i AtintaU, 

He modestly conjectures, 

lib pupil might be tired with lectures. 

Which helped U morllfii his pride. Sajfl. 

This makes him careful of every temper af'^bis 

heart, give alma to all lliil he hatb. watch, and fait, 

and tnoriify, and live aceoidinE (a the strictest rules 

of temperance, meekness, and humanity. Lav. 

Yois see no real wr?r(ij!ci>i«i, or self-denial, no 
emineDt charity, no profouad humilily. do heavenly 
afluction, no true contempt of the world, no Cbriitiin 
weakness, no lincsrc mal, or eminent piety, in the 
common lives of Chrittiaoa. Id. 

With fisling mitiifi/ni, worn ont with tears. 
And bent beneath the load o( seventy yeara. 

/(arlf. 

It is a great norti/icilum to the vanity of man. 

(hat hii utmost art and industry can never equal tha 

meanest of nature's produclions, either for beauty or 

If our hopes and joys centre here, it is a marlifii- 
ing thov^t that we are every day departing from 
our happiness ; but. if they are Used above, it is a 
joy 10 think that we are every day drawing nearer v> 
the object of our hi^jhest wishas. Ham. 

Not many wise, nch, oobln, or profound 
In science, win one inch oE heavenly ground, 
And ii it not a ■■orti<;uin; (buugh[ 
The poor should gain it and the rich should not T 



r, in medicine and surgery, is a 
total extinction of the natural heat of the body, 
or a part thereof Some define mortification ■ 
diseas*, wherein the natural juices of any part 
quite lose their proper motion : and thus fall 
into a fermentative one, and corrupt and destroy 
the tealure of the part. Surgeons divide mortifi- 
ciliao into (wo species, the one preceded by in< 
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flammation, the other without U. In inflamma> ragvd, and efu atracfc lier te ^ pateei^ ftr 

tioDS tenmnatbig in mortificatiMis, there is a which he was banished to his estate; bntlOO/M 

diminutioQ of power joined to an increased crowns purchased his sUenoe, his wife, aid hit 

action ; tins becomes a canse of mortification, honor. She held the monarch captife till \9li, 

by destroying the bahuMe of power and action, when he became the yictim of Biad. de Muk- 

which ought to exist in every part. There are, non's superior charms. These t«6 Itfils, hov> 

howerer, cases of mortification that do not arise e?er, kept up an iotiniacy, and even agreed a 

whoUy ftom that as a cause : of this kind are the write memoirs of all that passed at court, bstAi 

caibuncle, and the slough, formed in the small- work was never completed. Adienais had ihni 

pox pustule. Healthy phlegmonous inflamma- children by Louis ; a son craatHNl doke of Maai^ 

tion seldom ends in mortification, though it and married to a grand daughter of the grai 

occasionally does so when very vehement and Conde, and two daughters^ married, the one to 

extensive. Erysipelatous inflammation is ob- a grandson of that piioce, auxi the other to th 

served most frequently to terminate in gangrene; dike of Chartres. She died at Bouiboaii 

and whenever phlegmon is in any degree con* 1717. 

joined with an e^sipelatous affection, which it MORTIMER (John Hamilton), an EagUA 

not unfrequently is, it seems thereby to acquire artist, bom at East Bourns in Sussex, ia ITU 

the same tendency, being more diificult to bring He studied under his unde : afterwaids nods 

to resolution, or suppuration, than the true Hudson and Sir Joshoa Rejpolds. Ia 1779 

phlegmon, and more apt to run into a mortified the king appointed him a royal aoadsniicaB,kl 

state. he died that year at his house in NorMk Som^ 

Causes which impede the circulation of the aaed forty. King John granting the Mipi 

part affected, will occasion mortification, as is Charta to the barons, and the battle of AgiaeaB^ 

exemplified in strangulated hernia, tied polypi, two of his best pictures, have been eagratii 

or a limb deprived of circulation from a dislo- The first was nearly finished by Mr. RyiMai 

cated joint completed by Mr. BartaloztL His pieoe iip> 

Preventing the entrance of arterial blood into senting St Paul converting the Britons pad 

a limb b aUo another cause. Paralysis, con- the Society's prire of 100 gnraeos. 

joined wi^ pressure, old age^ and ossification of Mostimkr (Thomas), was bora in Loadosa 

the arteries, may produce mortification; also 1730, and received a literal education. Hei^ 

ooid, particularly if followed by the sudden ap- taioed early in life the appointment of his »- 

plication of warmth ; and likewise excessive heat jesty's vice-consul for the Austrian Nsthulisii; 

applied to a part hut, having been displaced, he adopted the fM- 

The symptoms of mortification that take place fession of an author, which he exercised ail 

after inflammation are various, but generally as great assiduity and respectability. His dtf 

follows: — the pain and sjrmpathetic fever sud- works are. The British Plutarch, 1761%, 6 lek 

denly diminish, the part affected becomes soft, 12mo; Dictionary of Trade and C aum it »% 

and of a livid color, losing at the same time more 1 766, 2 vols. foKo ; The Elements of Comtsas^ 

or less of its sensibility. Politics, and Finances, 1772, 4lo, of wfaidk i 

When any part of the body loses all motion, German translation, by J. A. Elnglebiecht, wm 
sensibility, and natural heat, and becomes of a published at Leipsic in 1781 ; History of Em- 
brown livid or black color, it is said to be affected land, 3 vols, folio; and the Student's FMktf 
with sphacelus. When the part becomes a cold. Dictionary, or Compendium of History, 0»- 
black, fibrous, senseless substance, it is termed a nology, and Biography, 12mo. He abo tiflS' 
slough. As long as any sensibilitv, motion, and lated Necker*s Treatise on the Financss of 
warmth continue, the state of the disorder is said France ; and edited Beawes*s I,<ex M ercaMm. 
to be gangrene. When the part has become In 1800 Mr. M. published a General Dktiootty 
quite cold, black, fibrous, incapable of moving, of Commerce, iVade, and Manufaotnres, Oia, 
and destitute of all feeling, cireulation, and life ; distinct from his former dictionary, and ^ed is 
this is the second state of mortification, termed December of that year, 
sphacelus. , . . MORTISE, n. r. & v. c. Tr.moHahesW^ 

When gangrene takes place the paUent is morUiise, or mortwse: Ital. moiriu. A joiatB 

usually troubled with a kind of hiccough : the ^^ood ; to make such a joint, 

constitutionalways suffersan immediate dejection, ^he walls of spider's legs are mads. 

the countenance assumes a wild cadaverous look, ^^j, ^^^^ ^^ g^^i ^^ """^ 

the pulse becomes small, rapid, and sometimes Praycon'f fivuaHL 

iiregular ; «)ld I^wpirations come on, and the ^ j.^j,^^ ^ ^^ ^^,^^ ^^ ^„ battlement. , 

patient is often affected with dianhcea and de- if j^ ^ath ruffianed so upon the sea. 

linom. See Surgery. What ribs of oak, when aountaina melt on Ae«, 

Mortification, in religion, is any severe pe- Can hold the morim. Shaktpmn. (MUk 

nance observed on a religious account. The prac- >j|g 2 siaiBy wheel, 

tice has been very ancient and almost universal. j^ whose huge spoke ten thousand lesKr thiMi 

See Fast. . Are mortrnd and adjoined. Id. BmSu 

MORTIMAR (Athenats de), marehioness The tree is raised up ; and now, not withsit 

Mbntespan. wife of the marquis of Montespan, a vehement concussion, settled in theeMftue. 

and one of Louis XI V's mistresses, who by her wit Bp, SUL 

and beauty gained a complete ascendancy over Under one skin are parts varioialy mingled, s«n 

that monarch. Her husband, instead of thinking with cavities, as wmiimm to reoei%e, oSaa «tt 

himaeK honored by the connexioDy became en^ tenons to fit cavities. Bay. 
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MORTMAIN, B. «. Fr. morit and «nm. 
Such a slate of possession is makes it unalien- 
able; whence il ii aid Id be in adead haod, or 
one tbu cannot dispose of tbe property. 

Il weie meet thai UHoe smdl ponioD of lands 
wen aliotlEd, lince no mare ntiriiiHiiu SM la b« 
loulud for. Spcnier. 

MoRTHtm. I. DuiMTiOH.— The aljen- 
klion, or (ranfrer vS landt and lenementi, t* 
prohibited by tlie slalutes of moninain from being 
made to any corporation without the king's li- 
cense, »nd th»t of Ihe lord of ijie toanor. The 
Mrm morUnun is used beeiuue it ts Ihe policy 
of tbe law thai the lemces or profits attadted 
to or arising out of landssliould not> widiout li- 
cense, cone into a dead liaad, or one so didi- 
caud to pious ntes td to be different froBi other 
lands or hereditammls, and not to revert lo any 
Maponl or common use. 

11. Common La' 



By the common law any 
is lands to any othe 
at his own ditcielton, especially 



UMD mii{hl dispose of his lands to any other pri- 
Ttle man at his own ditcieltoD, especially wner 
ihe feudal tesUainIs were worn away 
always was, and still it, necesMty for corpora- 
tions lo ha»e a licenK in mortmain to «n«hle 
them to purchase lands. Sucfa licenses were ne- 
cessary amoniz the Saxons beibre the Norman 
conquest. The influence and ingenuity of the 
clergy, bowerer, soon surmounted this obstacle, 
and llie most considerable aciluisitians of reli- 
gious hotiies happened within two centuries of 
the coDquesl. When a license could not be ob- 
tained it WIS contrived that, u the forfeiture for 
alienation accrued in the first place to the imme- 
diate lord of the fee, the tenant who meant ta 
alieoale first conTcyed hU lands to the religious 
house, and insuntly look Ihem back a^ain, to 
hold aa ti'otinl lo Ihe mooanery ; which kind ol 
itulinlaneous aeisin was probably held not to 
occasion any forfeiture : and then, by preterit of 
•ome other forfeiture, lurrcnder, or escheat, the 
tociety entered into those landt, in right of such 
Iheir newly acquired seigniory, as immediate 
lords of the fee. When these donations began 
to ^w numerous il was observed that the feu- 
dal services ordained for the defence of Ihe king- 
dom w(w evrty day visibly withdrawn; that 
the circulation of landed property from man to 
man began lo ittgnaie ; and that the lords were 
curtailed of the fruits of their seignionei, their 
escheats, wardships, reiiefi, and the like. Hence 
originated the sfveiat aialuies of mortmain, the 
substance of which we now proceed lo stale. 

Hi. St»ti!Tes.— By Magna Charla,cap.36, it 
is declared thai ii shall not be lawful for any 
person to give his lands to any religious house, 
and to take the same land again to hold of ihe 
lame house, kc, upon pain thai the gift shall he 
void, and the land shall accrue to tbe lord of the 
fee. 

This prohibition, however, extending only to 
religious 'houses,' bishops and other sole corpo- 
ntions were not included therein ; and Ihe 
aggregate ecclesiastical bodies fouod many 
iDMni to avadc the Malule, by buyii^ lands tbu 



were bon^ fide held of tbemselvet at lords of 
the fee, and thereby evading the forfeiture; ot 
by taking long leases for years, which lirsi intn>> ■ 
duced those eilensive terms For 1000 or more 
yean, which are now so frequeni in convevancu. 
The devices dius reaoried to produced ihestatote 
de religiosis, T Ed. I., commonly called the sta- 
tute of mortmain, which provided that do person, 
religious or other whatsoever, should buy or sell, 
or receive, under pretence of a gift, or term ot 
years, or any oth^r title whatsoever, nor ahoutd, 
by any art or ingenuity, appropriate to himself 
lay kinds oi tenements in mortmain, upon pain 
that Uk immediate lord of the fee, or on hil 
default for one year the lords paramount, and in 
default ofollof them Ihe king might enter thereon 
as a forfeiture. This leemed to be a sufficient 
security against all alienations in mortmain ; but, 
as these statutes extended only to gifts and coo* 
veyaaces between the parties, the religious housei 
began Id set up a 5ctilious title to the landt 
which it was intended they should have, and to 
Bring ' an aciion to recover' it against the tenant 
who, by fraud and collusion, made no defence, 
and thereby judgment wa» given for the religiouf 
house, which then recovered the land by sen- 
tence of law upon a supposed prior title, and 
thus they had the honor of tnventine: those ticti- 
liouj adjudications of right which have since 
become the great assurance of tbe kingdom under 
ihe title of commou recoveries. 

This new evasion was followed by the ttaiata 
of W«simintter 13 £dw. I. c. 33, which enacted 
that ill such cases a jury shall try the true right 
of the demandants or pteiatiffs to the land, and 
if the religious houte or corporation be found to 
have it, they shall itill recover uisin, otherwise 
il shB.ll be forfeited in the manner prescribed bjr 
the former act. Still the bounds were not sut- 
ticientlyset to ecclesiastical in^nuily. When 
liius driven out of the foriner holdi, a new me- 
thod of conveyance was devised, by which the 
lands were granted not to themselves directly, 
but to naminal feofTeeii to ibeiueof the religioui 
houses : Uius distinguishing between the posses- 
sioo and tiK use, and receiving Ihe actutl prolita, 
while the seisin of the lands remained in the no- 
minal feolTee; who was- held by the courts of 
equity (then under tbe dimction of the clergy) 
to be bound in conscience to account to hii 
cestui que use for tbe rents and emoluments of 
the eatate. And it is lo these inventions that 
our practiseri are indebted' for the introduction 
of uses and trusts, the foundation of modem 
conveyancing. 

The statute of 15 Rich. II.. c. 5. soon cur- 
tailed ihil new device, and enacted that lands 
which had been so purchased to uses should be 
amortised by license from ihe crown, or else be 
sold to private persons ; and that for the future 
uses should be subjecl to the statute of mortmain, 
and forfeitable like the lands themselves. And 
as the statutes had been eluded by purchaBLng 
large tracts of land adjoining lo churches, and 
consecrating ihem by the name of churcb-yardi, 
such aublile imagination it also declared to be 
within the compass of Ihe statutes of mortmain. 
Civil or lay corporationa, as well as ecclesiastical, 
are also declared to be wiibia tbe miichtaf pro- 
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nided against, and of coune within the remedy Money left to repab parsonige honso, or to 

proTided by those 'Salutary laws. And lastly, build upon land already in mortmain, is bdd 

aa, during ue times of popery, lands were fi^ not to be within the statute. Bat a legscj io 

quently giyen to superstitious uses, though not the corporation of queen Anne's bomity is mly 

to any corporate bodies ; or were made liable in as by the rules of tne corporation it most be hid 

the hands of heirs or derisees, to the charge of out in land. 

obits, chaunteries, and the like, which are equally Though every corporation was capable, at lie 

pernicious in a well-governed state, as actual common law, of purchasing lands lor tbemsehei 

alienations in mortmain ; therefore at the refor- and successors, tiiey cannot now, whether eoek- 

mation the statute 23 Hen. VIII., c. 10, declares siastical or lay, purchase without license frm 

that all future grants of lands for any of the pur- the crown. This license is usnally granted br 

poses aforesaid, for a longer term than twenty act of parliament, charter of incorpoiatioB, or 

years, shall be void. The crown, however, had letters patent, and charities which are not tin 

the power, during all this time, by granting a licensed choose from among themselves ccftn 

license of mortmain, to remit the foneiture so hr persons to be trustees, and to purchase in liiar 

as related to its own rights, and to enable any names, and take the lands in trust for thechaiiijr. 

spiritual or other corporation to purchase ana If bought in the name of the institotioD, mk 

hold any lands or tenements in perpetuity; being incorporated, they would instantly vol ii 

which prerogative was confirmed by 18 £dw. the crown, as a forfeiture in mortmain. Tk 

III. Stat. 3, c. 3, and subsequently by 7 and 8 slat. 9 Geo. II. c. 36 is so construed by ^ 

Will. III. c. 37. courts as to give it foU force ; yet all nropercs- 

By the 39th £liz. c. 5 the gift of lands, &c., couragement is given to those gifts and beqaoa 

to hospitals is permitted without obtaining li- to charities which do not contravene the poby 

censes of mortmain. For the purpose of aug- of the statute of mortmain. And ^thoagk tte 

menting poor livings, it was also enacted, by 17 gift of money or personal estate * to be hud as 

Car. II. c. 3, that appropriators may annex the in lands ' for chantable uses is prohibited, jct 

great tithes to the vicarages ; and that all bene- money or other personalty given geoeiallj ii 

fices under £100 per annum may be augmented not forbidden. So a gift of money to be kid og 

by the purchase of lands, without license of in lands or otherwise to a charitable use is vifid, 

mortmain in either case. The like provision on account of the option given to lay it oot is 

has been since made in favor of the governors personal securities, 

of queen Anne's bounty, 2 and 3 Ann. c. 11. The courts also favor beqaests made tor is- 

To prevent, however, persons on their death- tended charities, thou^ not existing at the tioi 

beds from making large and improvident grants, of making the will. The two unirersities, thdr 

even for good purposes, and defeating the poli- colleges, and the scholars upon the foundatiaB of 

tical ends of the statute of mortmain, it is en- the colleges of Eton, Winchester, and Westsm- 

acted, by 9 Geo. II. c. 36, that no lands or tene- ster, are excepted by the 9 Geo. IF. c. 36; te 

ments, or money to be laid out thereon, shall be the latter part of the exception being coaSad 

given for, or charged with, any charitable uses to any disposition ' for the better support tad 

whatsoever, unless by deed indented, executed maintenance of the scholars only upon tboK 

in the presence of two witnesses, twelve calen- foundations,' a device for any other purpoK 

dar months before the death of the donor, and would probably be declared void. A oeqaot 

enrolled in the court of chancery within six to trustees of real and personal estate, §or1k 

months after its execution (except stocks in the purpose of establishing a perpetual bot aai al 

[>ublic funds which may be transferred within garaen, wa.« declared void upon the expresaoa 

six months previous to the donor's death), and of the testator that ' he trusted it would be t 

unless such gift be made to take effect imme- public benefit.' — 6 Vesey 194. 

diately, and be without power of revocation: MORTON (Thopaas), a learned English bishet 

and that all other gifts shall be void. in the seventeenth century, bred at St. John's Col- 

IV. CoNSTaucTioN OF THE STATUTES. — It has lege, Cambridge, and logic-lecturer of the anife^ 
been held that the statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 10, sity. After several preferments he was advanced 
did not extend to any thing but superstitious to the see of Chester in 1615, and trandalcd is 
uses, and thLt therefore a man may give lands for that of Litchfield and Coventry in 1618. la 
the maintenance of a school, an hospital, or any 1632 he was translated to the see of Dorfaam, m 
other charitable use. 1 Rep. 24. It has been which he sat with great reputation till the open- 
declared since the last mortmain act, that there ing of the long parliament, which met in 164D ; 
is no restriction whatsoever upon any one from when he was committed twice to custody. Thft 
leaving a sum of money by will, or any other parliament, upen the dissolution of bishoprio^ 
personal estate, to charitable uses ; provided it Toted him £800 a year, of which he received 
be to be continued as a personalty, and the exe- but a small part. He died in 1659, io the oinetf- 
cutors or trustees are not oblisfed or under a fifth year of his age, and forty-fourth of his cod- 
necessity of laying it out in land, by virtue of secration. He published Apologia Catholie^ 
any direction of the testator for that purpose. 2 and several other works ; and was a man of ex- 
Bum Ecc. 509. A bequest of money to be laid tensive learning and great piety. 

out in land for the establishment of a minister of -n./^nrivnA v v • j tx--j 

a chapel is void, and cannot be supported by MORTPAY, a... Fr. mart and p«jr. D«d 

supposing a discretion in the trustees not to lay W^ P^y""*"' "°' °'»^*- 

it out in land, the directions in the will being This parliament was merely a parliament oT wir. 

imperatiTe. 1 Vesey 548. with some statutes coodudog thtnroBto; as iht 



MORTHESS,n.(. Abridged from mortirr 
de lagtut. — Skinner. Adisli o( meal of larlous 
hiadi beaten togeilier. 

A merirui nudo with the brum o! capons, 
•Umpnl, itraiDed. >ad mingled witb like ijuialiljr of 
almood butler, ii eicelleal to nouriih Ibe weak. / 
Bocm'i Natunl Hittory. 

MORTUARY, u. i. Fr. mx-twirt -. Lai. 
moTlueriam. A giA left by k man at hia death lo 
hii parisb church, for Kcomp«Dse of personal 
^thes Uid offeiinp not duly paid, 

MoBTUAAY, in law, is a lorl of eccleiiaiti- 
Cal heriot, being a customary gift claimed b; and 
due to the tnmister in ve^r many parishes on 
the denth of his parishioners. It seems origi- 
nally to hare been only a roluQtary bequest to 
the church ; being intended, as Lyndewode in- 
lorms u« from a constitution of archbishop Lang- 
hain, IS a kind of expiation and amendt lo ihe 
clergy for (he personal tithes, and other ecclesi- 
•itical duties, which the laiiy in iheii life time 
■sight hare neglected or forgotten to pay. For this 
purpose, after the lord's heriot or best good was 
taken out, the second best chattel was reserved 
to the church as a mortuary. And therefore, tn 
the laws of king Canute, this mortuary is called 
•oul-KOI, or sytnbolum animx. And in pursu- 
uice of the same principle by the laws of Venice, 
where no personal tithes had been paid durini; 
tlie life of the party, they were paid at his death 
outofhi* metchatidiie, jeweb, and oihet morea- 
bles. So also, by a similar policy in Fiance, 
erery toan that died without bequeathing a part 
of his estate lo the church, which was called dy- 
ing witliout confession, was formerly deprived 
of Christian burial ; or, if he died inteslate, the 
relations of the deceased, jointly with the 
bishop, named proper arbitralois to detennine 
what be ought to hare given to the chutcli, in 
case he had made a will. But the parliament, 
m 1409, redressed this giierance. It was aii' 
ciently usual in England to bring the mortuary lo 
church along with the cotpte when it came to be 
buried; and thence it u someliines called a 
corte-presenl : a term which bespeaks it to 
hare been once a voluntary donation. However, 
in Bniclon's time, so early as Henry III., we 
iod it rivelted into an established custom : inso- 
much that the bequests of heriiits and mortuaries 
were held to be necessary ingredients in every 
testament of chattels. Imprimis autem debet 

3uitibet,qui teitanientum fecerit, doininum suum 
e melion re quam habuerit recognoscere ; et 
postea ecclesiam de alia meliori ; the lord must 
bave the best good leA him as an heriot ; and the 
church the second best as a mortuary. But yet 
this custom was different in different places : in 

auibusdam loci* habel ecclesia melius, animal 
e consuetudine ; in quibusdatn secundum, vel 
lerlium melius : et in quibuidam nihil : et ideo 
consideranda est consuetudo loci. In Wales a 
mortuary or corse-present was due, upon the 
death of every clergyman, to the bishop of the 
diocese; till abolished apon a recompence given 
lothe bishop, bylheslBt. 13Ann.ll. 3, c. 6. And 
in the archdeaconry of Chester a custom also 
pnvailed that the bishop, who is aldo archdea- 
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con, ahould have, al the death of eTeiy olergy- 
mon dying therein, liis best liorse oi mare, bridle, 
saddle, and spurs ; bis best gown or cloak, hat, 
upper garment under his gown, and tippet, and 
also his best signet or ring. But, by ctat. 38 Geo. 
II. c. G, this mortuary is directed to cease, and 
tlie act has settled upau Ibe bishop an equiva- 
lent in its room. The king's claim to many 
gooda, on the death of all prelates in England, 
seems lo be of the same nature ; though Sir Ed- 
ward Coke appreliends that this is a duty upon 
death, and not a mortuary ; a distinction which 
seems to be without a difference. For not only 
the king's ecclesiastical character, as supreme or- 
dinary, but also the species of the goods claimed, 
which bear so near a resemblance to those in 
the archdeaconry of Chester, which was an ac- 
knowledged mortuary, puts the matter out of 
dispute. The king, according lo the record 
vouched by Sir E. Coke, is entitled to six 
things; the bishop's best horse or palFrey, with 
his furniture ; his cloak or gown, and iippel ; 
his cup and cover; his basin and ewer; his gold 
ring; and lastly his muta canum, his mew or 
kennel of hounds. This variety of customs with 
regard to mortuaries, giving frequently a handle 
to exactions on one aide, and frauds orexpensive 
litigations on the other, it was thought proper, 
by staL 31 Hen. VLII. c. G, lo reduce them to 
some kind of cettainty. For this purpose it is 
enacted that all mortuaries, or corse presents to 

fiaisons of any parish, shall be taken in the fol- 
awing manner, unless where by custom less or 
at all Done is due : viz. for every person who 
does not leave goods to the value of ten marks, 
noiliing: fur every person who leaves goods to 
the value often marks, and under £30, 3i. 4(f.; if 
above £30 and under £40, 6i, 8d. ; if above £40, 
of what value soever they may be, lOi., and no 
more. And no mortuary shall, throughout the 
kingdom, be paid for the death of any feme- 
coverl; nor for any child ; nsr for anyone of 
full age, that is not a housekeeper ; nor for any 
wayfaj-ing man ; but such wayfaring man's mor- 
tuary shall be paid in the parish to which he be- 
longs. And upon this statute stands the law of 

MUKTY, a pleasant island of the Eastern 
Seas, in long. 128° 33' E., and lat. 2* li' N., 
separated from the north-east part of the island 
of Gilolo by a channel about twenty-live miles 
wide, cailetl the Strait of Morty. It is said to 
abound in sago trees; and i* sixty-Qve miles 
long by about seventeen broad. 

MORVEAU GuvTON (L. Bernard), one of 
the most celebrated of modern chemists, was 
the so-n of a lawyer of Dijon, and born in 1737. 
He became advocate-general in the parliament 
of Dijon, and attorney-general of the Coted'Or: 

Sreviaualj to the Frencti Revolution he also 
istinguiMed himself by tlie study of chemistry 
aod natural philosophy. In 1777 he discovered 
a lead mine m the province of Buivundy. Guy- 
ten Morveau was a contributor of articles on 
chemistry to the Encyclopedic -Methodique ; and 
had a share in the researches which led to the 
foundation of ihe antiphlogistic theory of chem- 
istry ; was one of the authon of the reformed 
chemical nomenclature, &c. lie relinquished 
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his office of adfoeate-^enera!, after harinii^ pub- oblong leaves, eqiml on bolli fkie% bat mitqed^ 

lished kis- pleadings at the bar. At the com- serrated. 

mencement of the Rerolution (September 1791) 3. M. nigra, d^ eoramon blaek-fraited ml- 

he became a deputy for the department of Cote berry-tree, rises with an upright large itn^ 

d'Or, and waa afterwards a member of the con- trunk, dividing into a branchy and Tcry mail- 

vention. He was a violent republican at this ing head, rising twenty feet high or more. Xtkis 

time, and voted for the death of the unhappy large heart-shaped rough leavea, and moncscioB 

Louis XVI. Baonaj>arte decorated him wim flowers, succeeoed in the females hj large fln^ 

the insignia of the legion of honor, and he was culent blackberries. There is a variety niA 

one of the first members of the Institute. He jagged leaves and smaller Ihik. Coaniieni u 

left EUmens de Chimie, Dijon, 1777, 3 vols, fruit-trees, this species is die only proper ssctio 

12mo. Digressions Acadennqnes, &c., 12mo.; cultivate here; the tieea being not only thenm 

and various memoirs in the Anaales de Chimie. plentiful bearers, but the (hiit being larger md 

He died 21st December, 1815. much finer flavored than that of the alba, «W 

MORUNG, a woody district of north Hin- is the only oAer sort that bears in this eonny. 

dostan» tributary to Nepaul. It is situated in It isexceediogl)rgrateAil to the taetey and ii a 

about the 27^ or lat. and is very mountainous, the same time laxative- and eooling. like ie 

some parts being 7000 feet higher than Bengal, other acid sweet fruits, it allaya thint (as De. 

The timber is sometimes floated down the river Cullen observes)^ P*^f^y ^ fefKgaraling, mA 

Cosa ; but it is extremely unhealthy and little partly by exciting an excretion of mneas faa 

known. the mouth and ftraces; a similar eftct is Ai 

MORUSv the mulberry-tree, a genus of the produced in the stomach, where, hj cefn M % 

tetandria order, and moncecia class of plants; putrescency, a powerful cause of ihhst ii» 

natural order fifty-third, scabridc: kale cal. moved. A syrap is- made from l3le bcnks 

^edripartite ; coa. none: female cal. tetra- gathered before they are ripe, whidi, Hks 

phyllous ; coa. none ; styles two ; calyx becom- as a gargle, is exeellent for sdlajing ioAnni* 

ing a berry with one seed. There are seven tioas ofthe throat, and for cleansing nleen is At 

principal species : — mouth. The bark of the root, whieh has as soil 

1. M. alba, the white mulberry-tree, rises with bitter taste^ possesses a catinurtie power, md hi 

sn upright trunk, branching twenty or thirty feet been succesnully used as a TermifaLfle, pnte 

^igh ; garnished with large, oblique, heart-shaped, larly in cases of tnnia ; die dose is hsSf a dnda 

smooth, light-green, shining leaves, and monoe- of tiie powder^ or a dtacbm of this fiudoii. Ik 

cious flowers, succeeded by pale-whitish fruit, juice of the fruit is also employed to givi i 

There is a variety with purplish fruit. The leaves color to certain liquors and confections. Ssae 

of the mulberry-tree aflfora the principal food of make from it an agi e cab le wine ; oUieis ensk* 

that valuable insect the silk-worm. The leaves it for gpving a high color to red witey wWa i 

of the alba are preferred for this purpose in likewise contributes to make sweet. AMtoi^ 

Europe ; but in China, where the best silk is this juice is not used in dyeing, it gives a id 

made, the worms are said to be fed with' those color to the fingers and to linen, whidi nwi 



of the mores tartarica. The advantage of white difficult to remove. Veijuiee, sorrel, 

mulberry4rees is not confined to the nourish- green mulberries, remove spots of thiafciiidhs 

ment of worms : they may be cut every three or the hands ; but, with respect to linen, the ta 

four years like sallows and poplar trees to make way is to wet the part which has b e en- gaisri. 

fam>ts ; and the sheep eat their leaves in winter and to dry it witn the vapor of snlpkor; *i 

before they are burnt This kind of food, of vitriolic acid which escapes- fronr tbissabsastt 

which they are extremely fond, is very nourish- during combustion instaiidy takes off die Urn 

ing; it gives a delicacy to the flesh, and a fine- The wood is yellow, tolerably hard, and anvil 

ness and beauty to the wool. In short in every applied to various uses intum'eiy and earfsa: 

climate, and in most fields, it might be proper, Init to separate the bafic, vfhich is roogliy Aid. 

as is the case in Spain, to wait for the first hoar- thready, and fit for being made into rsM k 

frost shaking off tne leaves, which are gathered is proper to steep the wood in water, 
and placed to dry in sheds or cart-houses, taking 4. M. papyrifera, the paper nnilberry^4res d 

care always to stir them from time to time. In Japan, grows twenty or thirty feet faigh^ hafSf 

Spain the sheep are fed on these leaves during large palmated leaves^ some tiitohntt^ olhes 

the cold and ftxMts. By this method no- injury quinquelobed ; and moiieecioiis flowers, soccn^ 

is done to- the mulberries, which produce leaves ed by small black fruit This species his iB 

every year : and it ia diought that the beauty taame from the paper used by the Japaam 

and fineness of the Spanish wool is in a great being chiefly maae of the bark of it» hrandMi. 

measure owing to the use of this kind of food. See Paper. The leaves also* serve Ibr food • 

From these considerations M. Bourgeois infers, the silk^worm, and it is cultrrated with saecm 

that even in countries where, from the nature of in France. It thrives best in sandy soils, giosi 

the climate, the scarcity of workmen and the faster than the common mulberry, and it ike 

high price of lalK>r, or any other particular same time is not injured by the- cold . M. dek 

causes, silk-worms could not be raised to any Bouviere affirms that he procured a bentiM 

advantage, the cultivation of mulberry-trees vegetable silk from the oark of the yeapf 

ought not to be neglected. The fruit of the branches of this species, which he cot while ihi 

white mulberry has a sweetish and very insipid tree was in sap, and aflerwards beat and steeped- 

taste. Birds, however, are very fond of it. The women of Louisiana procure the same m 

2. M. Indiea> the Indian mulberry, has ovate the shoots which issue from thestocjt of dwiK^ 
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berty, and wliicb are four ot €ya Cm! high. E«ch beauieiHu flcwer 

After uLing off th« bark ihey drj it in Ow aun, 1"» all huM, wKt. and jiaairam, 

and then beii il, that Uw exl«ra»l pirt may faU Keaiwl^Bb ihsit flc«irisl»«l buiU between, »nd 

off; and ilie iDturaal put, wlticb is &a» baik> "^ 



This is af^D beatca 10 muke 
■till haer; after which ihey bleach it with dew. 
Il ii then ipun, and larioui labtic* aie made 
from it, luch as pets and fringai; they eieii 
>om«timm weaTe il and mAke it iaio cloth. The 
fineil sod of cloth aman; the inbabitaats of Uta- 



wroueht 

Hmaich. Wlton'i Pandlu Liat. 

The moil istnarkabte remnaal of it ia a vetj 

beautiful maaick pDVement, the flneil 1 have ever 

■eea in inarble ; the put* ue » well joioed lAgethcr, 

that the whole piece Wlu like a cDuilnued piclura. 

.Uditon on Itaty. 

Mf>s*ic Wo«« i« ao asBCmblage of piKes of 



lieite, aad others ot the South Sea Islands, ia g]j„^ marble, preciona ttoneE.&c.ilot 

made of the bark ot this tree. See B*aK. \ar3, out square, and eemented on a ground of 

5. M. ruhn, the red Virginia mulberry tree, ,tucco, in such a manner as to imitate the colors 

grows Uiirty feel high, ii garoi&hed with vary ^^ gradations of painli»g. Critics are divided 

large, heart-shaped, rough leaves, baity under- as to the origin and reason of the tame. Some 

neath, and has inon«ciou» flowen, succeeded by dtnia it from Moeaicum, a corruption of mu- 

large reddish berries. This aiid the last species, saicuin, n that is of mustvum, aa it was call*d 

as well a* llie alba, ore here chiefly employed lo junong tlie Eomaoe. Scaliger derives il from the 

form variety in oui ornamental planutiotw, Greek ptira, and iinigiiiea lh« lume was given 

Ihough abroad they are adapted to much more k, thj, go,, of work as being very hoe and in- 

■ueful purposes. genious. Nebricensis is of opinion it was so 

e.M, lincioria, dyer's mulberry, or fustic, has called, because 'ei illi» pieturis omabanluT * 

oblong leavei more extended on one side at Ihe musao.' 

Use, with axilUry thoi». Il is a native of M(m*ic Wow IK Glass,— It) avetyamusinf 

Brasil and Jamaica. This is a fine timber tree,' work of the calpbraled Gikhe, entiHed Winkel- 

MkdapriDcipaliD^redieol in moat ofour yellow niaoo und sein Jahrhundert. il ia staled that 

dyes, for which it is chiefly imported into Eu- about l.'i.OOO varieties of color are employed by 

lope. The berries are sweet and wholesome, [he workers in mosaic in Home, and that lliere 

but not much used, except by the winged tribe, are fifty shades of each of these varieties, from ■ 

by whose care it is chiefly planted. This and the deepest to (he palest, thus affording 750,000 

Ihe last species, and Ihr Indies, are tender plants i,au, which die artisl can distinguish with the 

in tins couBtryi but the other four are hardy, greatest facility. We should imagine, witli tht 

and succeed in any common soil and situation, command of 750,000 tints of color, ihet Ihe most 

The leaves are geiietajly lale before ihey come Tiiried and beautifiil painting might be perfectly 

out, the buds seldom begianiDg to open till the imitated ; yet this is not the cose, Ibr the mosaic 

Buddie, or towards the end of May, according workers hnd a want of tints even amidst thi* 

to the season ; and, when these trees begin to astonishing variety. 

expand iheit foliage, il it a good sign of line Theenameljconsistingofglassmixed wiihme- 

warm settled wealtwr; the while mulberry, how- laUic coloring matter, is healed at the manufac- 

ever, is generally forwarder in lealing than the tory lor eight days in a fiiniace, each color in a 

black. The flowers aud fnril come out soon separate pot. The melted enamel is laken out 

ader the leaves ; the male* m araeatums, and widi an iron spoon, and poured on a eolished 

the females in small roundish heads; neither of marble placed honioDtally ; and another flat 

nhich arc very conspicuous, nor possess any marble slab is laid upon Ihe lurfcoe of ihe meltsd' 

beauty but for observalioo. The female or fruit- enamel, so that the enamel cools into ihe form 

fill Sowers always rise on the extremity of the of z round cake, of Ihe thickness of ^ree-lenths 

young shooii, or short spnrs; and with this sin- of an English inch. 

gularily, that the calyxes of the flowers become In order to divide the cake into smaller pieces^ 

ibe [rull, which is of the bany kind, and com- the cake is placed on a sharp steel anvil, called 

{KMtd of laany luberances, each of them furnish- Tagliulo, which has Ihe edge uppermost, and a 

mg one seed. The fruit mature* here gradually stroke of an edged hammer is given on the upper 

from about the ISlh August mlbe 15th Septam- surface of the cake; the cake is dius divided into 

ber. In dry warm seasons ihey ripen in great long parallelopipeds, or prisms, whose base ii 

perfectior. ; but in very wet weather they ripen three-tenths of an inch square; and these panl- 

lod ifferently, and prove devoid of flavor. lelopipeds are again divided across their length 

MOKWAIIA, a town of llindostan, in the by the tagliulo and hammer ioto pieces of the 

province of Gujeiat, governed by an Hindoo tengifa of eight-tenths of an inch, to be used in 

chief of the lUjpoot tribe: llie surrounding ihe niiosaic pictures. The cakes are sauenmei 

country is often plundered by Ihe Coolies. U made thicker, and the pieces larger, 
il situated thirty miles S. S.W. from Tberaud. For smaller pictures, the enamel, whilst ftised, 

is drawn into long parallelopipsds, ot quadran- 
gular stiuki; and th«e are divided aCEDSS by tbt 
tagliulo and hammer, or by a Me; lomelimM 
also these pieces are divided by a copper btoito 
and emery ; and the pieces are sometimes po> 
lisbed oo ahoriionlttl wheel of lead with emaiy. 
Gilded mosaic is Ibrmed by applying the gold 
leaf on the hot sur&ce of a brown enamel, Jnv- 
mediately aCter ths enamel is taken from the fur- 
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or Greek fu 



Utmieli il a kind of paiating b tmall prhbles, 
cockles, and shells, of sundry colours : and of l.ile 
dayt likewise with pieces of glass flgnred at plcssure; 
•a Dmameni. in truth, of much bciuly. and long 
nfe, bulalnoMiuaiDpanmrattaoddMitin^s. 
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pMce; the whole is jmt into the furnace agaAn . of soft stone or bri<^wfaichy togedierwidi 

for a short time, and when it is taken out the and beaten cement, takes away the mastic, pe- 

gold is firmly fixed on the surface. In the gilded lishes the marble, and renders (he whole so eics 

enamel used in mosaic at Rome there is a thin that one would imagine it only consisted of ok 

coat of transparent glass OTer the gold. piece. This kind of mosaic work is used it 

To apply these several pieces, and out of them large works, as the pavements of churches, bsa- 

to form a picture, first procure a cartoon or de- lies, and palaces, and in the ▼eneering of their 

sign to be drawn ; this is transferred to the ground walls. It is seen in the fine church of the invs- 

or plaster by calking, as in painting in fresco, lids at Paris, and the fine chapel at Venaillcs. 

See Fresco. As this plaster is to be laid thick Mosaic Work of Precious SrroHESd — ^FortUi 

on the wail, and therefore will continue fresh and purpose, other and finer instruments are leqaired 

soft a considerable time, so there may be enough than those used in marble ; as drills, wbeds, kt, 

prepared at once to serve for as much work as used by lapidaries and eneravers on stone. Ai 

will take up three or four days. This plaster is none but the richest marbles and stones enta 

composed of lime made of^rd stone, with brick- this work, to economise them they are sawn im 

. dust very fine, gum tragacanth, and whites of the thinnest leaves imaginable, scaiiicelyezccedBi 

^ggs : when this plaster has been thus prepared half a line in thickness : the block to be mm 

and laid on the vrall, and made the aesign of is fastened firmly with cords on the bench, wd 

what is to be represented, thepr take out the small only raised a little on a piece of vrood» one or 

pieces of* glass with a pair of"^ plyers, and range two inches high. Two iron pins which are as 

them one after another, still keeping strictly to one side the block, and which serve to tea i^ 

the light, shadow, different teints, and colors, are put into a vice contrived for the pwm; 

represented in the design before; pressing or and with a kind of saw or bow made ot Ik 

Hatting them down with a ruler, wnich serves brass wire, bent on a piece of spongy wooi, 

both to sink them within the ground and to together with emefy steeped in water, ntelcBfii y 

render the surface even. Thus, in a long time, gradually fiishioned by tbllowing the stroke of \ 

and with a great deal of labor, they finish the the design, made on paper and glued on ie 

work, which is the more beautiful in proportion piece. When there are pieces enough teoHi 

as the pieces .of elass are more uniform, and to form an entire flower, or some other partef 

ranged at an even height Some of these pieces the design, they are applied to the ground. Tk 

of mosaic work are performed with that exact- ground which supports this mosaic work ii 

ness, that they appear as smooth as a table of usually of free stone. The matter with vkiik 

marble, and as finished as a painting in fresco ; the stones are ioined together is a mastic, or kisd 

with this advantage, that they have a fip<% lustre, of stucco, laid very thin on the leaves as dif 

and will last for ages. The best works of this are fashioned ; and, this being done, the lenu 

kind that have remained till our time, and by are applied with plyers. If any contour, or ak 

which the modems have retrieved the art, which of a leaf, be not either squared or rounded irf* 

was in a manner lost, are those in the church of ficiently, so as to fit the place exactly into iM 

St Agnes, formerly the temple of Bacchus, at it is to be inserted, when it is too large, it iin 

Rome; and some in Pisa, Florence, and other be brought down with' a brass file or rasp; «i 

cities of Italy. The most esteemed among the if it be too small, it is managed with a difll asd 

works of the modems are those of Joseph Pin« other instruments used' by lapidaries. This kisi 

and the chevalier Lanfranc, in the church of St. of mosaic work is only usea in small woiksi a 

Peter at Rome: there are also very good ones ornaments for altar-pieces, tables for richolii- 

at Venice. ^ nets, precious stones being so very expensive. 

Mosaic Work of Marble. — ^The ground of Mosaic Work op the Feathers of fiius, 

mosaic works, wholly marble, is usually a mas- &c. — In Clavigero's History of MeHico is 4^ 

sive marble, either white or black. On this scribed a curious kind of mosaic work made tj 

ground the design is cut with a chisel, after it the ancient Mexicans of the most delicate mi 

has been first calked. After it has been cut of beautiful feathers of birds. They raised ftr llii 

the depth of an inch or more, the cavities are purpose various species of birds of fine ploBV 

filled up with marble of a proper color, first with which that country abounds, not on^ hae 

fiishioned according to the design, and reduced palaces of the king, where there were all soils d 

to the thickness of the indentures with various animals, but likewise in private houses; and iK 

instruments. To make the piece thus inserted certain seasons they earned off their foatfaen t» 

into the indentures hold fast, whose several colors make use of them in this kind of work, or to id 

are to imitate those of the design, they use a them at market. They set a high value on ike 

stucco composed of lime and marble dust ; or a feathers of those birds which they call huitzitiili^ 

kind of mastic which is prepared by each work- and the Spaniards picafloros, on account of ike 

man after a manner peculiar to himself. The smallness, the fineness, and tiie rarious oolofsof 

figures being marked out the painter or sculptor their plumage. In these and other beaotifid 

drawb ^ith a pencil the colors of the figures not birds, nature supplied them with all tha colon 

determined by the ground, and in the same which art can produce, and also some whidi art 

Bianner makes strokes or hatchings in the place cannot imitate. At the undertaking of e*ciy 

where shadows are to be: and, after he has en- mosaic work several artists assembled. Aha 

graven with the chisel all the strokes thus drawn, having agreed upon a design, and taken their 

he fills them up with a black mastic, composed measures and proportions, each artist charged 

partly of Burgundy pitch poured on hot; taking himself with the execution of a certain part of 

off aAerwards what is superfhious with a piece the image, and exerted himself to it with such 
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paiicnra and ipplicalioii, iliai he frequently (pent has few [races of iu cEicly imjwtlance. The oc' 
■ nbole day in adjusting a fealheri fiiil trying tagonalfgn,iiideed,issIrDiig1y built, withsiibas- 
one, then another, viewing it sometimes one way, tions, and defended by eighty pieces of cannon. 
Ihen anotliv, until he found one which gave Ins These, however, are totally neglected, and the 
'Mil thai ideal perfection pin posed to be attained. gEirrison consists merely of a few sentries, and 
^When the pan which each artist undertook was same confined felons. Its state of defence was 
^finished, they assembled ^ain to collate the en- luch, when the traveller just named was there, that 
fire image. Ifanyparlwas accidenlally derang- an A.rabian leader assured him Ihal, willi 100 
ed, it was wrought again until il was perfectly stout Arabians, he would undertake to drive (he 
finisiicd. They laid hold of the feathers with Portuguese out of this boasted capital of their 
■mall pincers, that they miglil not injure them, empire. It is, however, sulficiently strong to 
'and pasted them un (he cloth with uaulitli, or resist the Madagascar pintes. 
■ome other glutinous matter; (hey then united all The economy of the government-house retains 
the parts upon a little table, or a plate of copper, remnants of its former splendor. Tea is set out 
and flattened them softly, imtil they left the sur- in a service of pure gold in the evening, whan 
fece of the image to equal and smooth that it the house is thrown open to all the principal io' 
appeared to be the work of a pencil. Tliese were habitants, who may then visit il, and are etiler- 
.the imagea so much celebrated bythe Spaoiardn tained with that beverage. The governor wears 
■nd other European nations. 'These images,' a very cosily golden chain; and the negro al- 
lays Acosta, ' are deservedly admired ; for it is tendaoti are almost bent beneath profuse oma- 
Wonderful how it was possible, with the feathers menta of that metal. The governor and principal 
of birds, (0 execute works to &ne and so equal, citizens have country houses at Mesunl, on the 
that they appear the performance of the pencil; peniasula of Cahoceiro, at the head of the bay. 
and what neiilier the pencil nor (he colors in Beyond this the Portuguese have no settled do- 
painting can effect, they have, when viewed &om minian. Several chiefs, indeed, receive from 
a side, a most beautiful appearance, so lively and Ihem a formal investiture, and pay them a trifling 
animated. Some Indians, wlio are able artists, tribute; among the principal at whom are the 
copy whatever is painted with a pencil so per- sheiks of Quintangone, St. Cul, and the queen 
fectly with plumage, that (hey rival the best of Sereima; the fiisi of whom can bring 4000 or 
pabten of Spain.' Cones, Bernal Diaz, Gomara, 2000 men into (he field, (lie lecoud 3000. and 
Torquemada, and all (he other historians who the third 1500. The former sheik of Quintan- 
taw them, were at a loss for expressions sufEcient gone being long a( enmity with Ihem, and having 
to praise their perfection. Several works of (his been accidentally taken prisoner, was fired from 
kind, our author says, are still preserved in the the mouth of a cannon, the memory of which 
muienms of Europe, and many in Mexico; but has secured, it is said, the allegiance of his suc- 
faw, he apprehends, belong to the sixteeii(h cen- cesioi, These alliances, however, scarcely en- 
and slill fewer, if any, are of those made able (he government to make head ngainil the 
e (he conquest. The mosaic works also Makooa; a powerful race, who sometimes ex- 
:h (he Mexicans made of broken shells were (end their ravages to the peninsula of Cahoceiro. 
extremely curious : this art is stilt practised in In his first voyage to India Vasco de Gama 
Guatimala. touched here, and found a lai^ trading city. 
MOSAMfllQUE, a city and sea-pon, the lie wasal first well received, butaplotwassonn 
principal settlement of the Portuguese on Ihe laid to destroy him and his followers,. and he 
east coast of Africa, sUinds on an island of tlie judged himself fortunate in being able to escape, 
came name, which, with several others, forms In ISOB the Portuguese obtained permission to 
Ihe best harbour on this coast, the depth being erect a fort and factory at Mosambique, by 
four fathoms and a half at low water. The means of which they soon expelled the Arabs. 
country round is low, with groves of cocoa-nut Its vicinity to the gold mines, and its conveni- 
trees. Fresh water is scarce, there being hut euce as a station of refreshment to Indian ships, 
two wells not brackish, one on (he island and soon placed it at the bead of their East African 
the other on the main; provisions are also dear, empire. This atone lime was estimated at 300O 
the selllemeot chiefly depending on Madagascar, miles of coast, includine the large and populous 
10,000 slaves were annually exported from hence trading places of Sofata, Mosambique, (Juiloa, 
to a late period, and chiefly lo Portuguese Ame- Moiabafa, and Melinda. Most of these have 
riia, besides ivory, sold dust, columbo root, been successively wrested from them, and (lieii 
amberirii, amber, and cowries. A considerable dominion is now bounded by Cape Delgado on 
contraband trade Is also carried on by the (be north, and Cape Corrientcs on ttie south, 
English, (hough foreigners are prohibited trad- including no place of importance except Mo- 
ing. sambique and Sofala. 

The (own is well fortified, and as usual in Md-iCHATtL. See Anoxi. 

Portuguese colonin has a great number of MOSCIUUN, a name common (o four 4if- 

churches and convents. About a musquet shot ferent authors, whose compositions, characters, 

from the anchorage is (he landing place, ren- and native places, are unknown. Some ftag- 

dered very commodious by a pier built on menta of their writings remain, some few verses, 

arches, with steps on each side. The town is and a treatise, De Mulierum AflTectibui. 

reckoned by Mr. Salt (o contain 500 Portuguese, MUSCHUS, a Grecian poet of antiquity, 

800 persons of Arabian extraction, and ISOO usually coupled with Bion. They were both con- 

ticgroes. The government house he describes temporaries with Theocritus. In the lime of llie 

as handsome, but the settlement on the whole latter Grecians, all the ancient IdylHums were 
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collected and attributed to Theocritus ; but the less than the male, has a sharper nose, hai do 
claims of Moschus and Bion hare been admitted tusks nor musk-ba^, and is prorided wJAtvo 
to some few minor pieces. All that is known teats. The head resembles that of the roe: the 
about them is collected from their own remains, fur is coarse, like that of the animals of the deer 
Moschus, by his elegy on Bion, has given the kind ; but softer, very smooth^ erect, plentiiii], 
best memorials of Bion*s life. Moschus and thick, and long: the color varies according to the 
Theocritus have by some critics been supposed age of the animal and time of the year; hot is 
the same person ; others Will have Moschus as chiefly blackish-brown on the upper, and hoary, 
well as Bion to have lived later than Theocritus, seldom white on the under parts of the bodv; 
upon the authority of Suidas : while others again the hoofs are long, black, and much divided, and 
suppose him to have been the scholar of Bion, the spurious hoofs of the fore-feet are very k)o?. 
and probably his successor in governing the They inhabit the Asiatic Alps, especially t!^ 
poetic school; which, from the elegy of Moschus, highest rocky mountains from the Altaic chaif 
does not seem improbable. Their remains are to tiiat which divides Thibet from India ; likewis 
to be found in all the editions of the Poets Mi- in China and Tonquin, and in eastern Siberia; 
nores Grseci. and about lake Baikal, and the rivers Jeniiea 
Moschus, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds and Argun. They avoid mankind, dwelling sob- 
of the order of pecora, having no horns. Tnere tarily in the most precipitous places of the moon- 
are eight small cuttmg teeth in the lower jaw; tains, among rocks in the small narrow valleyi 
in the upper, no cutting or fore teeth ; but two surrounded by those snowy hills, and the pise 
long tusks, one on each side, projecting out of forests which grow in their interstices. Thejaie 
the mouth. very gentle and timid animals, except in nittii| 

1. M. Americanus, or the Brasilian musk, is time, when the males fight violently with tbor 
of a reddish-brown color, with a black muzzle tusks for the females; they are exceedingly a^ 
and white throat, and scarcely so large as a roc- tivein leaping, running, climbing, and swimming 
buck. The fur is soft and short; the color of and very diracultly tamed; the flesh is eitibli^ 
the head and upper part of the neck is dark and that of the younger animals delicate. The 
brown ; the lower part of the neck and throat are chace of them is a trade equally diflSoalt ail 
white; tlie body and limbs are reddish-brown; hazardous; if pursued, they seek the highest lop 
the hind legs are longer than the fore. These of the snowy peaks, inaccessible to men or dop. 
animals, which inhabit Guiana and Brasil, are They take amazing leaps over the tremeBdm 
exceedingly timid, active, and swift. Numbers chasms of their Alps, and from rock to rod; 
are often seen swimming in the rivers, and are treading so lightly on the snow, with their tne 
then easily taken. The Indians hunt them, and and false hoofs extended, as scarcely to letfet 
their flesh is esteemed very delicate. The French mark ; while the dogs vvhich pursue them mk 
of Guiana call them biches or does, because, in, and are forced to desist from the chace. Tkf 
notwithstanding their likeness to deer, both sexes are so fond of liberty as never to livelong it 
are without horns. captivity. They arc mostly taken in 8nare% « 

2. M. Javanicus, the Javan musk, is of a fer- shot by cross-bows placed in their tracks, viih 
ruginous color on the upper parts of the body, a string from the trigger for them to trend m 
and white all along the under ; the tail is long and discharge. The Tungusi shoot them vtt 
and hairy, white below and at the tip ; its legs bows and arrows. The skins are used for lMi> 
are similar to those of the pigmy musk, and fur- nets and winter dresses. The Russians oIbi 
uished with very small spurious hoofs. This scrape off the hair, and have a way of prepuif 
and the meminna seem only varieties of the pig- them for summer clothing, so as to becomes 
msus. soft and shining as silk. The noted dmg^ Ae 

3. M. Indicus, the Indian musk, has short hair musk, is produced from the male. The big « 
of a tawny color on the upper, and whitish on follicle that contains it is situated near tbtpR- 
the under, parts of the body ; the tail is short, puce ; and is of a somewhat oval figure, fiat m 
and the feet have spurious hoofs. They inhabit one side and rounded on the otber» hansg i 
India ; and are much of the same size with the small open orifice. In younj? animals ikk hv 
moschiferus, but the tail is longer and more per- is empty ; but in adults it is filled with a tkiom, 
ceptible ; the legs are very slender ; and the head oily, friable matter, of a dark brown color: Aii 
resembles that of a horse, with erect oblong ears, is the true musk, of which each httg eootMi 

4. M. meminna, or the Ceylon chevrotin, is from a dram and a half to two drams. Tliebitf 
seventeen inches long from the nose lo the rump, comes from Thibet ; that which is prodap^ it 
and of a cinereous olive color; the throat, breast, Siberia having somewhat of the flavor of CMtir. 
and belly, are white ; the sides and haunches 6. M. pigmsus, the pigmy musk, is maikei 
spotted, and barred transversely with white ; and as to color like the Indicus, but has no spurioH 
the ears are large and open: the tail is very short; hoofs. The body and head measure only sise 
and the feet have no spurious hoofs. They ui- inches and a hnlf in length; the tail is about a* 
habit Ceylon and Java. inch long ; and the legs are smaller than a mtsi 

5. M. moschiferus, the Thibet musk, has a bag finger. They inhabit the East Indies and sef^ 
or tumor on the belly, near the navel, and a very ral Indian islands ; and are called kant cbellf 
short tail almost hid in the fur. The length of the Malayes, and poet-jangby the inhabituils •f 
the male is about three feet three inches from the Java. The natives catch them in great nambm. 
nose to the origin of the tail, and about two feet carry them in cages to market, and sell them ki 
three inches high at the shoulder; the female is 2^d. a-piece. See Musk. 
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MOSCOW, an imponant goTeniment o( 
European Riuiia, ritunted between 35° 10' anil 
38' 40' of E. long, and 54" 40" and 56° 3ff of 
N- Ul., ii surrounded by ihe govemments of 
Trer, Wladimir, Kiuiui, Tula, Kaluga, and 
Smolensko. lU ar^a is about 10,000 square 
miles, atid its poputation t, 126,000; or that of 
one <if the m09t thickly peopled provinces of 
Ihe Hmiian empire. It laigely import* com, 
owing lo llie conBumptioD of the capital, and lo 
the extent to which the country ii laid out in 
urchatdi, gardens, and bop-fTounds. Rear- 
ing of horses is & fiivorile object here. Most 
of the houses ihrou^oul the prOTince are of 
wood, but some are of atone, and the working 
of the quarries afloi'ds a considerable employ- 
ment. The trade and manuiaclures are chiefl)' 
confined to the capital. This province contains 
B number of small rivers and stKams. The 
largest are the Oka, Moskva, and Kliasma, which 
are all narigable. It is divided into thirteen 
districts or circles. 

Moscow, or Mosiiv*, an immenie tily of 
European Russia, long the seat of the gOTern- 
meni, and still the capital of the whole interior 
of the empim, is of an oral form, having its 
length from north to south, its breadth from 
east to' west. Its nteni, exclustveof the suburbs, 
is three miles by two and a half; but with the 
suburbs it is above five miles by four, having a 
circiimrereoce of more than twenty miles, or 
about equal to the circuit of London, South- 
nark, and Westminster collectively. This space 
is however occupied greatly by spacious courts, 
gardens, and other open areas. The bouses 
of the lower orders are of one story only, and 
the streets ate wide. The river Moskva or 
Moutqoa, flowing with a serpentine course 
from west lo east, receives, towards the middle 
of Ihe town, a rivulet called the Neglina, and 
■Don after the Jausa. Both of these flow in from 
the north. Of the building, by he the greatest 
part are lo the north of the Moskva. 

Dr. Clarke thus describes it, as it appeared 
before the catastrophe of 1813 ; ' Moscow is in 
every thing extraordinary ; as well in disap- 
pointing expectation as in surpassing it; in 
causing wonder and derision, pleasure and re- 
gret. Numerous spires glittering with gold, 
amidst burnished domes, and painted palaces, 
appear in the midst of an open plain, several 
vetsls before you reach the city. One miRhi 
imagine all the states of Europe and Asia had 
sent ■ building by way of representative lo 
Moscow : and, under this impression, the eye is 
presented with deputies from all countries hold- 
ing congress; timber buis fiiim regions beyond 
the Arctic ; plastered places from Sweden and 
Denmark, not white-washed since their arrival ; 

glinted walls from the Tyrol ; mosques fi'om 
onstanlinople ; Tatlar temples from Bucharis ; 
pagodas, pavilions, and virandas from China ; 
cabarets from Spain ; dungeons, prisons, and 
public offices ftom France; archileclural ruins 
from Rome ; teiracM and trellises from Naples ; 
ud warehouses from Wapping. Having heard 
' accounts of its immense population, you wander 
through deserted streets. Pasunf; suddenly 
towards ihc quitter where tlte shops are situated. 



you might walk upon the headsof thousands. The 
daily throng is there so immense, that, unable lo 
force a passage through it, or assign any motive 
that might convene such a multitude, you ask the 
cause ; and are lold Uiat it is aiviiays the same. 
Nor is the costume less various than the aspecl 
of the buildings ; Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Cov 
sacks, Chinese, Muscovites, English, French, 
Italians, Poles, Gei:[nans,all parade in Ihe habits 
of llieir respective countries. Taken altogether,' ' 
continues our lively traveller, ' it is a jumble of 
magniticence and ruin ; old buildings repaired, 
and modern structures not completed ; half-open 
vaults, and mouldering walls, and emptv cares, 
amidst while-washed brick-buildings, and lowers 
and churches With glittering gilded, or painted 
domes. Ill the midst of it some devotees are daily 
seen entering a little mean structure, more lijfe a 
stable than a church. This, Uiey tell you, is the 
iirsl place of Christian wonhip erected in Mos- 
cow, f' was o-iginally constnicted of the Irunkl 
of trees, felled upon the spot, at the foundation 
of the city ; but now ii ii of brick, built in iml- 
lalioti of ihe original wooden church, lli 
claims lo antiquity cannot be great, ns, according 
10 accounls published in our own country, the 
whole city of Moscow was burned by the Tar- 
tars of the Crimea, on the a4th of May, 1.^71 : 
the old wooden cliurch was probably Iheu de- 
stroyed. 'Diere is nothing within Ihe structure 
worthy of notice. The view of Moscow from 
the terrace in the Kremlin, near ihe spot where 
the artillery is preserved, would afford a fine sub- 
ject for a panorama. The number of magnificent 
buildings, the domes, the towers, and spires, 
filling all the prospect, make it, perhaps, ihe 
most novel and interesting sight in burope. All 
the wretched hovels and miserable wooden 
buildings, which appear in passing through the 
streets, are lost in the vast assemblage of magni- 
HcenC edifices : among ihese Ihe Foundling Hos- 
pital is paniculaily conspicuous. Below ihe 
walls of the Kremlin, the Moskva, already he- 
come a ri«r of importance, is seen flowing 
towards the Volga. The new promenade form- 
ing on its banks, immediately beneath the for- 
tress, is a superb work, and ]iiomises to rival the 
famous quay at St. Pelersburgh. it is paved with 
large flags, and is continued from the stone bridge 
to another, peculiarly called the Moskva Bridge, 
fenced with a light, but strong iron palisade, and 
stone pillars, executed in very good taste. A 
flight of stairs leads from this walk lo Ihe river, 
where the ceremony of the benediction nf the 
water lakes place. Another flight of wooden 
steps leads through the walls of Ihe Kremlin, to 
an area within the fortress.' 

Another English traveller, Mr. James, who 
visiinl Moscow in June ldl4.thus describes the 
coup d'sil of the city from Ihe Pettovsky 
Palace : ' It was from the road, as it piuses 
under the turrets of the Petrovslq' Palace,' ttjrs 
he, ■ thai we first beheld the thousands of domes 
and steeples thai yet glittered among liifi relic? 
of Moscow ; and a short hour brought us to lb« 
banien. At out first entrance, only a few occa- 
sional symptoms of the conflacration (of iai2) 
occurred, and little that was of a nature lo cor- 
respond to the glooTDv appearance which we had 
M 3 
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been led to expect. But, as we advanced, the towards the riTer were destroyed ; by the tkiid 
quarters of the Slabode, or fauxbourg, where the church of St. Nicholas and die four great 
wood had chiefly been used in building, exhi- bells of Moscow were blown up with trememioQi 
bited destruction in its fullest extent, — for the violence ; at the same moment the lofty towerof 
most part, a campagne ras^e. Now and then, the Ivan Veliki, the first of the czan, was rent froia 
shell of a house was seen standing in a blank the top to its base, and the cross of the cupoU 
space; or here and there a few brick stoves, yet crowning its summit buried in ruin below. The 
remaining, pointed out the spot where a dwelling fourth shock was by hr the most dreadful ; ik 
once had been. Moving onwards, we crossed walU of the arsenal, which were upwards of 
the avenues of the boulevards : the trees were in three yards in thickness, with a part of the gate 
full leaf and beauty, seeming to vary the view of St. Nicholas, and several adjoining pinnades, 
only to heighten its melancholy aspect. Leaving were at once blown into the air, a conaunoo 
this, we passed to the central parts of the town, succeeding, that shook the whole city to itsfsaa* 
that were constructed with more durable mate- dations. 

rials, exhibiting occasionally a richness and ele- ' A short time previously to the bre^LL^ 
gance of exterior that must have equalled, if not out of the war, a ukase was issued by the emperor, 
surpassed, the architectural magnificence of the ordering three and thirty churches at Mosaw ta 
moil beautiful towns of Europe. But all was be pulled down ; by no means an unreasooabie 
now in the same forlorn condition ; street after step, since the total number in the ci^ and 
street creeled the eye with perpetual ruin ; dis- suburbs amounted to 2000, and many oc tbca 
jointed columns, mutilated porticos, broken cu- were in a dilapidated state. The commeB 
polas, walls of rugged stucco, black, discolored people, however, very generally entertained ikt 
with the stains of fire, and open on every side to idea, that their late cahunities were owing totkb 
the sky, formed a hideous contrast to the glowing act of impiety. The emperor has now vowed t» 
pictures which travellers had drawn of the grand erect a new church at Mloscow, in commemon- 
and sumptuous palaces of Moscow. The cross tion of the deliverance of Russia, for which ad^ 
lanes looked, even at this interval, as if unused sign has been given by Mr. Wilbers, formal a 
to the sbund of the human tread. The grass had pupil of the academy at St. Petershari^ A 
sprang up amidst the niouldering fragments column, formed out of the cannon taken fronlk 
scattered over the pavements ; while a low French, forms part of the design. The impoil j 
smoke, issuing perhaps from some obscure palace, which stands on a point commanding tbe 
cellar comer, gave the only indications of human whole town, was the residence, as before staled, 
habitation, and seemed to make desolation of Buonaparte. But even these walls, that bad 
visible. formed his abode, were given to destmctioa hf 

' There are few towns whose quarters present his orders, and now showed themselves in ik 
a more simple plan of distribution. The ancient most forlorn condition, stripped of every attide^ 
Kremlin and Kitaigorod are situated op a cen- and completely gutted ftom top to bottom. TW 
tral eminence above the river Moskva; and same scene of waste was exhibited in anialB- 
around these, as a nucleus, the circles of the esting antique edifice, containing the chamber tf 
Beliogorod, the Semlianogorod, and the Slabode the throne. As the public hall of aodieooe^ it 
or fauxbourg, are severally discernible, marking the coronation of the czars and emperob^ it 
by their lines the growth of the place in succes- had been often made the scene of festtvitia ii 
sive eras. The Kitaigorod, or Tatartown, besides this most pompous and splendid court Bat 
some religious buildings, contains within its now not a vestige of ancient ornament oooU 
walls the public exchange and the chief houses any where be tra(^ ; the activity of devastaooa 
of trade. All these had been completely gutted had been great, and scarcely a beam or a itoK 
by the fire, but the spirit of the place still re- rested one on the other. The other parts of ds 
matned : shops and stalls, and tents of every de- Kremlin remained untouched, and it was tmp» . 
nomination, were erected amidst the ruins; and sible to conceive a more imposing spectacle ttaa 
the chief street was even now the theatre of much was here afforded. A high terrace ovexfaoof ds 
bustle and activity. The Kremlin is a large walls towards the river, at the extnoii^ af 
walled circle, containing many old churches, as which, to the left, appeared the fismtasticd sbSD- 
well as the public offices and apartments of ture of the Trinity Church, and the awe-€Q» 
state ; and hither we made a daily visit, as to a manding portals of the Holy Gate, through wUeb 
point that afforded the only specimen of the an- every passenger walks bare-headed. At the 
cient magnificence of the capital of the grand other end was a cluster of domes rising fioa 
dukes and the czars. It stood uninjured amidst the church of St. Nicholas, that of the Aannp- 
the flames of the late conflagration ; but the bar- tion, and the chapel and palace of the czsis, wilk 
barous ftiry of Buonaparte attacked whatever the lofty temple of Ivan Veliki towpriny fu 
Russian piety had spared ; and, with unutterable above them all, and reflecting the beams of tht 
malignity, he marked out for devastation some sun from a globe of gold. The palace of die 
of the fairest portions of this proud citadel. The czars does not boast an antiquity of more this 
most peremptory command was given to the de- 200 years ; but it is an edifice raiwd with princely 
tachment occupying the Kremlin, after his de- costliness in the carved work with which thit 
parture, to discharge their orders with despatch ; style abounds. This was one of the most sboiry 
the mines were prepared, and at two o*clock on examples of the gorgeous architecture of tbe 
the last night of their stay this horrid purpose Kremlin, though the whole circle oflTeied an as- 
was carried into execution. By the first two ex- semblage of bright, gay colors, and a display cf 
plosions, part of the walls and one of the towers gaud and richness Uiat vied with the wealth d 
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Orann «n<l of Ind. The cupolas and roofs were 
gilt, or Stained green or red, the walls and towers 
covered with glared tiles of bine, and while, 
and yellow; in other parts adorned with sto- 
ried paintings from Holy Writ; while a me- 
laoge was seen on every side, of pear-shaped 
domes, Tartar battlements, Gothic tracery, Gre- 
cian columns, die star, the crescent, and the 
cross. Looking below, we beheld the stream of 
the Moskva, winding its course amidst the streets 
and houses of the lown, all indeed now in ruin, 
but still inlerapcfsed with many a glillenng 
steeple, with cottage, garden, and palace, inter- 
mixed, and offering to view the endless variety 
of a Russian city. This scene was backed by an 
e^rensive landscape on (he west, dotted with 
roiintry homes aDd monasteries, and surmounted 
by the long gloomy line of the Sparrow Hills, 
over which the French army first showed them- 
selves, before the work of abomination was 

Moscow consists of four divisions, circular or 
•pmiciicular, each surrounding the other, and 
each increasing in circuit, in proportion to its 
distance from the centre. 1. The central, or 
court and mercantile quarter, containing the 
Kremlin and the Kitaigorod. 3. The Bielo- 
gorod, or White lown, extending around the 
centtal part like a half moon, deriving its name 
from the white stone walls which surrounded it 
till 1767. 3. The Semliano-tcorod, or Earthen 
town, much more eiiensive than either of the 
preceding, and surrouoding them both. It de- 
rived its name from its former earthem ramparts. 
4. The Slohodet, or suburbs, which, to the num- 
ber of nearly thirty, surround the whole. 

The Kremlin stands so hi^ as to command a 
prospect over almost the whole city. The 
Moskva Hows past it, and is crossed by two 
hndges. Here is the famous ancient palace of 
the ctars, which so narrowly escaped the con- 
flagratiou of 1812, and is now rebuilt with im- 

Kovements. Here also is the church of St. 
ichael, containing the lomhs of the czars, and 
the church of the Assumption of (he Virgin 
Mary, in which the emperora are crowned. The 
Kremlin coulains several other churches and 
monasteries with gilded cupolas. 

The Kitaigorod, or Chinese town, is said to 
tnvedenved its name from the trade it formerly 
carried on with China. Here are the baiaata and 
■hops, as also the onlystreetof this city in which 
Ihe houses adjoin each other. Though of small 
Client, the Kitaigorod contains several public 
buildings ; as, astrong brick ediiice for the public 
•rcliives; the printing-house of the synod; the 
universiiy, founded in the middle of the eiglh- 
leenth century; and the Krasnaga Plotschael, 
or Beautiful Place, one of the most singular and 
tnost handsome tquates In Europe. It is 1360 
feet long, by 434 broad. Here also is the dead- 
fish market, a great curioiiiy. No sooner has 
the winter so far advanced that the iledae-roads 
»re passable, than a latfte supply of fish is re- 
pilarly brought from Archangel, and from a 
grta lake in the government of Novogorod. 
These are here piled up''''e walls, snow serving 
to fill the interstice*. The iterlet, sturgeon, and 
behiga, or great sturgeon, are always in great 



supply. The more important shops, beiidai 
b:;tiig locked at night, are all sealed up, a piece 
of cord or lliread being (wined round the pad- 
lock, and soft v»ai wiih an impression affixed 
over the ends or on the door. A Russian, ac- 
cording to Dr. Lyall, will much less readily 
break a seal than a lock. 

The Bielogorod contains several of the widest 
streets of Moscow; the arsenal and cannon foun- 
dry ; the foundling hospital ; bible society house ; 
Ihe fruit market, and provision market. No build- 
ing erected since the calamity of 1813 excites more 
surprise iu Moscow than the Exercise-house, 
erected here in 1817. This enormous edifice i% 
560 Jeet in length, the breadth al each end is IfiS 
feel, and the height from forty-two lo forty-three 
and a half feet. The mechanical construction of 
(he roof is admirable; although of such leuth, 
breadth, and weight of materials, it rest* merely 
on the walls. A considerable part of thb quar- 
ter escaped the great confiagralion. 

The Semliano-gotod has also wide streets, ana 
cDutaitis, from Its maenilude, a large proportioa 
of the population. The most singular edifice 
here is the Vinnoi Dvore, the depot for votki, a 
spirituous liquor, occupying two large squares. 
' In ihis great magazine are deposited the spirits, 
or votki, made at (lie distilleries belotiging to (he 
crown, or brought from the country by the dis- 
tillers, aiid sold to the crown, according (o 
special regulations. From Ihis depot all Mos- 
cow and Its neighbourhood, that is, all the 
drinking-houses as well as private individuals, 
are supplied with votki in abutidance. The 
buildings have enormously thick walls, and are 
all vaulted. In them and Ihe court-yards are 
lodged thousands of barrels of the precious votki, 
(he nectar of the Russian peasants, which is 
measured in strength by the hydrometer, and sold 
according to law. Good votki by no means d^ 
serves (he reproach thrown upon it by some 
Iravellera. As sold in the kabaks and in Ihe 
shops i( is generally diluted and adulterated, 
and certainly is a fiety, slowly operating poison. 
It resembles Scotch whiskey. I( is a kind of 
proof spirit, according to pharmaceutical phrase- 
ology. It is called brandy by Ihe mistakes 
of travellera. and sometimes Russian brandy.' 
The Slobodes, or suburbs, are mean, and look 
like 90 many detached villages, with tlie excep- 
tion of one called the Nemetska Sloboda, or 
German suburb, which is inhabited by a number 
of foreign mechanics. Here is the monastery of 
Spaso Andronief, remarkable for its fine spire, 
which has a massy foundation, and consists of 
four stories. The first, which is very elevated, 
has a tower, surmounted on each side by a 
(hrough (his is a high, elegant, archfed 



with a fine 



o gate. 






image of ourSaviour,called (he image ni 
with bands. The second story is adorned with 
cnlumns of the Doric order ; the other two 
(lories, wilh Corinthian columns, and with arches 
for Ihe bells. The spire terminates in a taper- 
ing pear-shaped head, with fluted sides, over 
a ball, and bearing a highly gilded cross. 

The police of Moscow is on a very cood mili- 
Isry footing : all its agents wear a uniform. The 
ciiy is divided into iweniy-four districts, each 
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under a police court, with a major at its head : great and immediate clanger. Doubts hid t 

the armed force consists of dragoons, to which firsfbeen entertained, whether the coofiafialHi 

there are sometimes added Cossack patroles. In was accidental or not ; bat now it was cenairif 

each of the courts in the twenty-four quarters is known to be intentional. The wind, iadced, 

a high tower; and stationed sentinels, to give the blowing strong, first from one quarter, and tba 

alarm on the first discovery of a fire, a calamity from another, fkvored the desiens of the inca. 

of frequent occurrence here. diaries : and it was not until Saturday monii 

The churches and the treasury in the Kremlin that it fell ; when the smoke gradually demi 

were stript of their most precious ornaments in off, and the extent of the desolation becazne li- 

1812, prior to the entry ot the French : the per- sible. 

sons belonging to the public establishments, At first the conilagration was represcslri 

such as the university, the seminary for the throughout Europe as the work of the Fnaek; 

daughters of noblemen, and the foundling-hos- but, from the authorities quoted by Dr. Lyall,k 

pital, were removed to Kasan, in the interior; appears to have been undoubtedly a plao »- 

and barks, loaded with com, were sunk in the meditated by the Russian governor Rostopchii 

Moskva, to prevent their cargoes falling into the His object was to render Moscow totally oil 

enemy*s hands. The decisive battle i of Boro- for the winter quarters of the enemy'; and ii ib 

dinQ being fought on the 8th of September, he succeeded completely. At the same tiaei 

about seventy miles from Moscow, the nospitals is to be added that the French, before their 4 

of the city were soon filled with wounded : parture, sprang many mines, and thus addeib 

many of whom perished afterwards in the flames, the destruction of a fine city they could nol » 

When the retreat of the Russian army became tain. ' From all accounts/ says Dr. LyaD,*ii 

known, a general movement took place in Mos* shall probably be very near the truth in comM- 

cow ; and the roads, in all other airections but ing, that 7000 numeros, or courts, were destnyii 

that of the enemy*s march, became covered with in 1812; and that these numeros coHami 

fiigitives ; those who remained saw at night the 7000 principal edifices, and at least 14,000 iti» 

horizon illuminated to the westward, by their tures, making a grand sum total of 21,000 Wi> 

troops retiring before the French, and destroying ings.' The destruction of the SemlianopH^ 

the villages was so general, that, in a circoit of fifteen feok. 

When, on the 13th, the enemy drew near, the not more than fifty habitable houses remud, 

mass of the population of Moscow left their The destruction of Uie Beliogorod was not ({sft 

homes, and spread themselves over the country, so general. The KitaigoroS was burning n 

Count Rostopchin, the governor, carefully con- days without intermission. In the KiemliBiit 

cealing the project of destroying the city, sent a new imperial palace alone became the pRf i 

flag of truce to request the French to spare it. the flames. None of tiiie hospitals suflml;hi 

He then left the city, along with all the public all the public education establishments, eia^ 

officers ; and the vanguard of the French, on one, fell a prey to the flames. 

< ntering it on the 14th, were surprised at the This review of tne memorable attempt of h 

silence which prevailed. The prisons were French emperor to combat with nature, or nis 

thrown open, and none were left but the few nature's God, as well as man, was necewi^t 

that were unable to fly, and those who remained explain the late and present situation ef Ai 

for plunder, or to execute the orders of the city. Within a few months after the FreschU 

governor. About five o'clock on Monday even- Moscow, orders were given to clear avtj ik 

ing, the advanced guard of the French, under rubbish, and begin the rebuilding of the di^ 

Murat, arrived, and immediate possession was Thousands of workmen were employed in evoy 

taken of the Kremlin. Before night, Buona- street and lane ; and Moscow at present is »i 

parte arrived at the gate of Smolensko, where he to present no traces of the dreadful calanitiflf 

actually waited for some time, expecting a depu- 1812. It is rebuilt with considerable racsmk 

tation from the municipality, as he had been consistency and taste, and no longer rnnr^ 

wont whenever he entered any captured town ; such numerous and strong cont^rtsts of imImb 

but none came. On sending to enquire the rea- and huts as it did before. The Kitaigorod,a 

son, he was told, Moscow was deserted. He quarter for the exchange and mercantile vhC' 

sent one of his generals to make further search houses; tlie more extensive quarter of the Sei- 

and enquiries. Not a Russian was to be seen ; lianogorod ; and even the Slobodes or snlnAii 

not the least smoke rose from a single chimney; were all rebuilt before the close of 1818* »s 

not the slightest noise issued from fiiis immense the population of Moscow was carried to seal' 

and populous city : its 300,000 inhabitants its former magnitude. The deficiency is io tk 

seemed to be struck dumb and motionless by mansions of the nobility ; many of these have aot 

enchantment; it was the silence of the desert. been rebuilt, having been on a scale too lane fcr 

In the course of the ensuing night, Mortier the income of their owners. Before the cosii- 

pointed out to him smoke issuing ifrom houses gration, the total of the registered edifices «■ 

closely shut up, untouched and uninjured with- 9158; in 1819 the number rebuilt, added to 

out Flames shortly afterwards were seen in those that had been preserved, was about 7000. 

other quarters. On Tuesday evening they as- Though the public buildings in Moscow an 

sumed a very serious aspect, and all efTorts to of stone, the great majority of the dwellivs, 

stop them were in vain. The city appeared on fire since the rebuilding, it is to be regretted are fit 

in so many quarters, that the troops employed to wood. A market, held in a large open space is 

stop the conflagration were distracted ; and, while one of the suburbs, exhibits a curious varietr 0t 

thus employed, they were surrounded and in materials for house-building; they ro»if««t c. 
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-trunk* of Dees, cut, <>iiipeJ, and morticed into 
one Miother. The person wlio wants a dmlUng 
tepain lo the spol, enplaiiw the number of 
KWros be lequires. namines the different bm- 
btn. which are rei^ulArly numbered, and bar- 
gaini foe tthui luita him. Thenholeiseithvrpaid 
far en the tpot, uid then laken anay by llie pur- 
chater, or the seller may agree to transport and 
•rrct iL A dwelling is oflen ihus bought, tran^ 
ported, raided, and inhabited, in the space of a 
'Week. The new city has still wider streets than 
the old, and grealpr uniformity in ail its binld- 
tEFgji; the Astatic taste h, however, preserved in 
tKe churt^s; but those lately erected are dii- 
tingnisbed by a more simple and regular arcbi- 
tfcntre. The sireeu are paved partly with alone, 
p*niy, OS ill other Russian towns, with trunks of 
Me*. The iiniversiiy ha»irig been rebuilt was 

-opened 00 the 11th of Norember 1818, and the 
former course of study resumed. 

The Kremlin was, in I8ir, completely ro- 
paired and enlnrG;ed by a long lateral building: 
ns ramparts are replaced by beautiful alleys. 

This is the great depot of the curiosities of Mos- 
cow. It has the highest spire in the city, called 
llie tower of Ivan, still amply replenished with 
bellt, and which formerly contained the largest 
bdl in the known world, the weii;ht being above 
MO lOM. This fell to the ground m the last 
<«ntvry, in consequence of the tower being 
barned, and is now considerably sunk in the 
earth, and l>actared. 

' Tlkeo as a whole,' says Dr. Lyall, the 
Erclme, or Kremlin, ' \% one of the most sing u- 
hr, botuiifal, and ma^niticFnl objects I huve 
ever beheld. Its commanding situation on the 
banks of the Moskva lliver, its high and venera- 
lie white walls, its numerous battlements, vari- 
wtj colored towers, and steeples ; the number 
iad Ibc munifleence of some of its fine edifices, 

JHf* therr tfifferently painted roofs ; the variety 
of lis cathedrals, churches, monasteries, and bel- 

'fric*, with their almost innumerable domes, ^It, 
(iD-plated, or green ; — indeed the whole picture 
presents at the same limea varied anity, — a con- 
wnknee and incongruity of objects, — a contrast 

'oF etwieot and modem works of art and taste, — 

'• bcHuty, grandeur.and magnificence indescriba- 

■Ue and altogether uniiioe. To be conceived it 
laiMt be seen ; and when seen it never fails to 
neite astonishment and delii;ht.' All travellers 
tfitt that the view of Ihe city from this place, 
tiMcially from St. Iran's Tower, surpasses every 
MBer in singularity and splendor 

Sitoaled on the north side of the Moskva, 
wtuch, in this part, bends into the form of a 
creiceni, the shape of the entire Kremlin is Iri- 
ait^Iar. the circa mference about two miles. A 
hitih wall somiunds ii, strongly built of brick, 
fceed at the foundation with stone. There ate 
five itatei ; at four of these (here are steeples, 
artd there are numerous walch towers. In piss- 
tDg through one nf these, called Spaskiya Voro- 
ttri, or the Gate of Our Saviour, every male, from 
Ihetovereign to the peasant, takes off his hat, 
and remains uncovered ; if a stranger neglects 
tUt, a aenlinel directs or forces him to comply. 
Of the Itinels with which the walls of the Kicm- 
lin ate ornamented, almost all are of a square 



ferent styles of architecture, 
ing is thai immediately to the south of Ouf I 
S.iviour's Gate, on which was anciently sus- 
pended the alarm bell, and from which th0 i 
ancient sovemgna of Muscovy used lo witnew 
or superintend ihe infliction of paniahments,and 
tlie celebration of festivals. There are no regu. 
lar streets in the Kremlin, but three open space* 
called ploatchads, or squares, of a very irregular 
shape, and abundance of room otherwise, foe 
llie numerous carriages and foot passengers wiffl ' 
which it is always crowded in summer. Tb6 
lion«;s have in general stone foundations : t& 
all cases the superstructure now consists of bncfe 
stuccoed, and painted generally in gaudy colon. . 
All die houses belong to the crown. Besidet I 
the govern ment-oHices, the Kremlin contains ibc 
pala«e, the senate-house, the arsenal, the impe- 
rial mu eum, and a number of cathedrals, 
churches, and monasteries, among which is the 
most splendid and most sacred edifice in the 
empire, vli. the cathedral of the assumption of 
the Virgin Mary. This wis built in 1479, on 
Ihe aite of Ihe original edifice, and exhibits a 
specimen of the Greco-Italian architecture of ' 
the period. It is loaded with ornaments to a 
most extravagant degree. On the walls an 
painted 349 full images, and 3066 half-lengthi 
and heads, many larger than nature. There ate 
Slid to have been employed in embellishing it, J 
310,OD0go]d leaves. The lustres are particularly (* 
magnificent and costly. In the middle oF the 
church is suspended a crown of massy silver, 
ui'compaaied wilh fnny-«iglil chandeliers, all of 
a single piece, and weighing nearly 3000 lbs. 
There are also numerous candlesticks, almost ai 
high as a man, some of silver, others of silvered 
copper, holding candles at thick as a man's leg. 
The cathedral of St. Michael Tanks next lo ihit, 
and was the sepuldire of the ciars lo tlieclose of 
the sixteenth century. 

The palace of the czars within ihe Kremlin is 
Ihe nexlobjeelmosiworlhyof notice. Dr. Lyall 
says that this edifice ' is probably Ihe most nota- 
ble instance of constant change and renovatioa 
among all ihe large and more ancient edifices of 
Moscow.' In 1830 it consisted of three parts ; 
Ihe ancient palace of the ctars, the audience- 
chamber, and the new palace. The ancient 
palace was built by an Italian architecl at Ihe 
beginning of the sixteenth century; bni theslyle 
of it is so sincular Ihat il baa been called Gre- 
cian, Gothic, Tartar, and Hindoo. In the belvi- 
dere are two small arched rooms, which were 
the war's peculiar apartments. They conrmuni- 
cated, by a narrow staircase, with an observe-'" \ 
lory, 'a kind of royal police-box,' where, at a 
certain fixed hour, the cior daily took hisitation,' 
while crowds of supplicants assembled in the r 
courts below, deposited their petitions upon a 
large stone adjoining the small church called 
Spas na Baru. These petilion* were brought lo 
the lOTereign, who ei:amined ihem, and dictated 
Ihe answers, which were in like manner laid on 
the same stone till the petitioners came to receive 
them. Pcler ihe Great was bom in the old pa- 
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by the empress Elizabeth ; but it has been re- ails and vessels belonging to €b9 cooit TKe 

peatedly altered and enlarged. The empress throne on the south side is equsdly elegant vidi 

tatharine formed the project of erecting a most that in the palace. The room is disfigured by t 

magnificent palace in the Kremlin. The plan number of seats like an orchestra in one of tk 

was actually executed, and a superb model of it chambers. Opposite the throne and near tke 

exists in the Imperial Museum. This, according roof is a semi-lunar window, from whence tke 

to Dr. Clarke, is one of the most curious things imperial family, when not present in the hall, 

in Moscow. ' If the work had been completed,' could observe the ceremonies after the corooft* 

he remarks, * it would have been the wonder of tion in the cathedral of the assumptioo, or 

the world. The architect who constructed the witness the reception of ambassadors by his oo- 

plan was a Russian who had studied at Paris, jesty. When the court is at Moscow balls an 

This model cost 50,000 rubles. The expense frequently given in this hall. On occatfion of a 

necessary for the accomplishment of the under- ball in 1818 it was illuminated by 3500 wax 

taking (as the architect Camporesi, who made candles, and presented a most magnificent a^ 

the estimate, assures us), would have been pearance.* 

50,000,000 of rubles. The calculation laid be- The church of St. Philip in the Kremlin con- 
fore the empress stated the amount only at tains the patriarchal treasury, the riches of wfaidi 
20,000,000. The work was begun, but, it is consist of manuscripts and books, mitres ani 
said, the falling in of a part of the foundation sacerdotal dresses and ornaments, vesseb for 
determined the empress against its prosecution, holy oil, &c. The most valuable manuscripCsaie 
The plan was to unite the whole Kremlin, having those of the Sclavonic New Testament, whichdiie 
a circumference of two miles, into one magnift- as far back as the eleventh and twelfth oentari» 
cent palace. Its triangular form, and the num- Dr. Lyall was shown ^ a small parchment volmae 
ber of churches it contains, offered some diffi-^ a good deal sullied, taid to be the Gospel of St 
culties ; but the model was rendered complete. Luke in his own band-writing.' The vessds far 
Its fronts are ornamented with ranges of beautiful the preparation of the holy oil consist of tws 
pillars, according to different orders of architec- large silver kettles or boilers, gilt inside^ two 
ture. Every part of it was finished in the most feet and a half in diameter, whkm, togedier with 
beautiful manner, even to the fresco painting on silver stirrers and ladles, were (nresented to the 
the ceiling of the rooms, and the coloring of the synod by Catharine II. Between these boileo 
various marble columns intended to decorate the stands a large silver receiver, also a present cf 
Interior. It encloses a theatre and magnificent the empress. They weigh together upwards of 
apartments. Had tlie work been completed it 700 lbs. From the receiver the oil is emptied 
would have surpassed the temple of Solomon, into sixteen elegant silver vases presented to tiie 
the propylaeum of Amasis, the villa of Adrian, synod by the emperor Paul. The * holy oil ' ii 
or the torum of Trajan.' made once a year with great ceremony. 

The apartments of the new palace are not very Dr. Lyall took pains to ascertain the 

large ; but they are furnished in a most superb of the great bell of Moscow, and its exact 

manner. ' Inlaid floors of various fifirures and and weight. According to him it originally 

colors, of oak and other wood ; beautiful Wilton tained 8000 poods weight, and was cast in 16M. 

and Russian carpets ; tapestry-colored walls of Being destroyed by fire it was recast, and SOOD 

all shades ; immensely large looking-glasses, additional poods of metal added to it in 1734. 

some of which have many flaw;s» and others are At this time it was actually suspended over the 

joined ; tables of mahogany, of Siberian beech, place where it vms cast, at no great heigfaL la 

of nat-wood, stained and unstained, gilt and un- 1737 the wooden edifice erected over it look 

gilt, of marble, of imitation lapis lazuli, and of fire, and the bell, becoming hot, was most pRh 

malachite; chairs of the same woods, plain or bably cracked in consequence of cold water bdnf 

covered with silk, and gilded ; large crystal and thrown upon it to extinguish the flames. Aa 

bronze lustres, and a crowd of other ornaments, inscription on it, recording its second castiB^ 

are all found here.' The audience-chamber, expressly states its weight to be 10,000 poodi^ 

built at the close of the fifteenth century, was equal to 360,000 £nglish pounds. 
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burnt in 1812; but it is now completely repaired to the measurement of Mr. Murray, au EngUA 
and fitted up in its former style : its architecture engineer, the height, if it had been a full cut, 
is simple. The granovitaya palata, or square hall, would have been twenty-one feet : it is actually 
from which the whole edifice takes its name, is only twenty feet seven inches. The greatest dxa- 
a room about sixty-five feet square. * In its meter at the mouth of the bell is twenty-two fint 
Centre rises an enormous square and highly gilt eight inches. The top of the bell, or doaUe 
pillar, which loses itself by expansion into the ring, measures three feet one inch. I>r. Clarke 
arches, and with them supports the ceiling : Uie makes the circumference sixty-seven feet four 
vaults are four in number, and each is crossed inches ; the perpendicular height twenty-one 
by a gilt twisted stucco cord, which has a good feet four inches and a half; and the thickness of 
effect. Over each window are the arms of three the metal, in its stoutest part, twenty-three 
of the governments of Russia. The walls are inches. The top of the crack is five feet seven 
covered with crimson velvet, bronze chandeliers, inches from the ground. The clapper, which lies 
and gilded ornaments, and the floor is overlaid at the foot of Ivan Veliki, is fourteen feet long 
with red cloth. Numerous lustres* are suspended On festivals the peasants visit this bell as th^ 
from the ceiling. The base of the central pillar would a sanctuary, regarding it as an act of de- 
is sunounded with shelves, on which, on great votion, and crossing themselves all the way as 
occasions, are arranged the gold and silver uten- they descend and ascend to it. 
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Mmcow hu loBg been ihe leat of an arch- — in<leed, all the scener; nhich diaracteriws a 

buhop: hh palace is in tlie Kremlin, and con- fair in England. On the plain before ihe mo- 

taioi the regalia of the empire, with the relics of naiterj' aia grocers' sulli, cook-ihops, Gsh-shopi, 

the patriarcbt of Russia; in particular the iplen- larems, aod kabaks ; also lea-tenls, in which the 

did robes worn bj them in uncienl dajra : like- gipsies iiaa^, dance, kc. A great vanetr offruit 

viae a number of precious atones. Tiie treasury and ve^tables is here lo be found ; and a dubI' 

contains also the crowns of Kasan, Astracan, ber of circular elegant tents are ^vated, around 

Georgia, and Poland; a collection of swords the interior of which are placed nuioerou: great 

from Damascus, and saddles studded with copper pots or tubs, filled with votki. The per- 

peatls, sapphires, and lurguaises. These valuable sons employed to sell this nectar of the day can 

appendages were remored and placed in safety, scarcely answer the demaada of the crowd, who, 

before the entrance of the French ; bui the latter according to tJie quantity they purchase, receive 

Btripi ilie Kremlin of the celebrated cross of Si. it \d a larger or smaller unglaied, shallow, 

Ivan, or John, and carried it in their retreat as earthen vessel, for which a deposit is given till 

far as, and even beyond Wilna, but abandoned returned. Spots of ground by the north wall of 

it in (he height of their disasters, the monaittery are covered with water-ioeluns in 

The population of Moscow in summer does great profusion. What attracts our greatest al- 

not much eiceed 100,000 ; but in winter it is lention are crowds of peasantry every where 

nearly 300,000, partly by the resort of Iraders, squalled upon the field ; men, women, and 

and yet more by the arrival from the country of ciiild ten, married and uiimacried, forming dif- 

bmilies of rank, with a countless liost of ler- ferent parlies, and enjoying their various refiesh- 

vanls; for Moscow, not Peteisburg, is still ihe menis, while some others obtain a place within 

great resort of the Russian nobility- Every thing the drinkjng-tents or the tea-tents. All bellow 

here is in curious extremes: the nobility live in forth (lieir rude, untutored music, in merry 

magnificence, while the populace are shivering chorus, especially after the votki has exhilarated 

wit^ cold and hunger; and eagerly devouring their spirits, and the air resounds with the noise 

tbeir portions of meagre soup, cooked in tlie of revelry. In eating and drinking, dancing and 

open air : even one part of the domestics of ihe singing, ogling and courting, enjoyment takes a. 

aame mansion ate gaudily dressed, while another hundred forms. Then come quarrels and abuse : 

part are in rags. drunkenness, and rolling, and tumbling, usually 

The processions and popular joy on Ihe saints conclude the day. Such affiteisa perfect Ru^iao 

and fistival days of the difTereot churches and scene, wheremuchofthelowoalionalmannersnnd 

monasteries are highly characteristic of Uiis part cuiiams of the people may bestudied. The police 

of the world. Ou the festivals of tlie cathedrals are stationed every where about the inouastery, to 

and monasteries of this city there is a holy pro- preserve oider, and to regulate Ihe procession of 

cession from the cathedral of the Assumption, of the ionumeiable carriages of Ihe nobility, and 

B greater or smaller number of the clergy, ac- especially of the merchanli, who arrive at the 

cording to Ihe importance of the festival. They monastery in the afternoon, perform their dcvo- 

walk 00 fool, with uncovered beads, in regular tions, and then see the fair. As soon as the 

order, accompanied by the holy banners, crosses, twilij^ht approaches, Ihe police interdict the sale 

book), &C., and are protected from the crowd by of votkl ; but, when the weather is line, great 

the police and gens d'armes on horseback. The exertions are requisite to disperse the crowd, so 

image of the saint to whom the church is dedi- that it is eleven or twelve o'clock at niglil before 

caled is peculiarly distinguished, and numerous the curtain drops.' 

burning candles are placed before it. Of the grand ceremonies at l^nt and Easter, 

The Donskoi monastery, in the suburbs, is one the third and most magnificent is celebrated two 

of the first class. Dr. Lyall gives the following hours after midnight on the morning of Easter 

lively picture of its festival, held on the 191h trf' Sunday, and called the ceremony of Ihe Resur' 

August : — ' The Hie begins with tlie chiming of rection. All the markets and shops of Moscow 

be bells and divine service, the completion of ihe night beforeare filled wiihfleih, butteT,eggs, 

which is tlw signal for general mirth : in fact, for poullry, pigs, and every kind of food. Every 

the commencement of a Barlliolomew fair, foot-passenger has his hands and even his arms 

Crowds of visiters arrive throughout the day, filled with provisions, and thedfoskies are ready 

and pay tbeir devotions before Hie image of the lo break down beneath their weiK^^l- l^r. Clark 

Donskaja, Holy Mother of God. In the even- says, thai this ceremony at Moscow exceeds every 

ing, al the enttance under the north belfry, is thing of the kind at Rome, not even excepting 

placed an image of the Virgin Mary, wiih abuii- Ihe papal benediction of the holy week. He thus 

dance of holy water. Every visiter makes bis describes the scene : — ' Ai midnight, the great 

devotions before this image, is sprinkled with bell ol the cathedral tolled ; its vibrations seemed 

holy water by a priest, deposits his charity, and lo be tlie rolling of distant thunder ; and Ihey 

passes into ih^inlerior. I remarked that the were instantly accompanied by the noise of all 

peasantry are really sprinkled with dexterity and the bells of Moscow. Every inhabitant wu 

iti very rapid succession, but Ihal the priest stirring, andihe ralilingofcarriages in theslreets 

■lowly dropped the water from Ihe end of the was greater than al noon-day. The whole city 

brush intc the hands of Ihe nobility, and with it ivos ld a blaze ; lights were seen in all Ihe win- 

Ihey rubfjed Iheir faces. For some days ore- dowj, and innumerable torches in the street*, 

ecdirkg this fete, many hands are employee in The tower of tbecalhedral was illuminated from 

erecting leuts, puppet-shows, stands of various its foundation to its cross. The aame ceremony 

kinds, botiionlal andvenicalsviineingmachines, lakes- place in all the churcheii and what is 
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truly surprising, considering their number, they the archbishops and biah»ps were hi^ ca^ 

are all equally crowded. We hastened to the coTered with gems, and adorned with mimatoR 

cathedral : it was ftUed with a prodigious assem- paintings set in jewels, of the cracifixion, tke 

bly, consisting of all ranks of both sexes, bear- Tirgin, and the saints. Their robes, of rarioes 

ing lighted wax tapers, to be afterwards heaped colored satin, were of the most costly embroi- 

in rows upon the different shrines. The walls, dery, and even upon these were miniature pi^ 

the ceiling, and every part of the building, are tures set with precious stones. Sucli, accordiic 

covered with the pictures of saints and martyrs, to the consecrated record of ancient days, was 

At the moment of our arrival the doors were the appearance of the high priests of old : bety 

shut, and on the outside appeared Plato, the men, standing by the tabernacle of the coop^ 

archbishop, preceded by banners and torches, gation in fine raiment, the workioanship of * Be- 

and followed by all his train of priests, with zaleel, the son of Uri, the son of *Har, of tlie 

crucifixes and censers, who were making, three tribe of Judah.' It is said, there is a conveat is 

times in procession, the tour of the cathedral, Moscow, where women are entirely emplojd 

chanting with loud voices, and glittering in in working dresses for the priests. After two 

sumptuous vestments, bespangled with gold, hours had been spent in various ceremonies, the 

silver, and precious stones. The snow bad not archbishop advanced, holding forth a cros, 

melted so equally within the Kremlin as in the which all the people crowded to enbnoe. 

streets of the city ; this magnificent procession squeezing each other nearly to saffocatioo. M 

was therefore constrained to move upon planks soon, however, as their eagerness had bc«i 

over the deep mud which surrounded the cathe- somewhat satisfied, he returned to the sacris^, 

dral. After completing the third circuit, they under a pretence of seeking for the hcAf if 

all halted opposite the great doors, which were Christ ; wnere, putting on a plain purple rale, 

still closed; the archbisnop with a censer then he again advanced, exclaiming three times ii a 

scattered incense against the doors and over very loud voice, ' Christ is risen.' 
the priests. Suddenly these doors were opened, ' The most remarkable part of the c ei eu ie sf 

and the effect was magnificent beyond de- now followed. — The archbishop, detcesdiv 

> scription. The immense throng of spectators into the body of the church, conclnded ih 

within, bearing innumerable tapers, formed whole ceremony by crawling round the pot- 

two lines, through which the archbishop en- ment on his hands and knees, kissing the eoa«- 

tered, advancing with his train to a throne near crated pictures, whether on the -pillars, the mlk 

the centre. The profiision of lights in all parts the altars, or the tombs ; the priests and all tic 

of the cathedral, and, among others, those 'Of people imitating his example. Sepalchm wm 

the numerous chandeliers in the centre, the opened, and the mummied bodies of iaw- 

richness of the dresses, and the vastness of the ruptible saints exhibited; all of these andenfm 

assembly, filled us with astonishment. Hav- the same general kissing.' 
ing joined the suite of the archbishop, we ac- Dr. Lyall reckons the population to bavebeei 

companied the procession, and passed even to in 1817, 312,000: of these 197,482 werenls, 

the throne; here the police-officers permitted and 114,518 females. In the same year tk 

us to stand among the priests, near an embroi- births amounted to 3437, and the death Vi 

dered stool of satin placed for the archbishop. 4463. In 1805, when the total populatioB ii 

The loud chorus, which burstforth at the entrance supposed to have been 208,8d3, the nobilirr 

to the church, continued as the procession mov- were reckoned at 12,165; the servants ittaM 

ed towards the throne, and after the archbishop to their houses at 14,445; the alares icsideit 

had taken his seat; when my attention was for for a time at 45,155 ; those constantly residai 

a moment called off, by seeing one of the Rus- at 12,540; priests, deacons, &c., with ^r 

sians earnestly crossing himself with his right wives, 3508; and foreigners 3811 ; of these Izss, 

hand, while his left was employed in picking my upwards of 1000 were Germans, 
companion's pocket of his nandkerchief. Soon A number of curious hackney-coadies aie 

after, the archbishop descended, and went all stationed in the streets. These vehidei tie 

round the cathedral; first offering incense to the without tops, have mostly four wheels, and at 

priests, and then to the people as he passed provided either with a long bench, or one^tso, 

along. When he had returned to his seat, the or three separate seats, like armed chaica, pbccd 

priests, two by two, performed the same cere- sideways ; these fares are so reasonable tbi 

mony, beginning with the archbishop, who rose servants occasionally use them upon errands to 

and made obeisance, with a lighted taper in his distant parts of the city. The coachman gefK- 

hand. From the moment the church doors were rally drives at the rate of eight or nine miles ic 

opened, the spectators had continued bowing an hour. 

their heads and crossing themselves, insomuch ' There are such specimens of female loTdises 

that some of the people seemed really ex- among the nobility at Moscow,' says Sir R. K. 

hausted by the constant motion of the head and Porter, * that were I a Praxiteles, I need go no 

hands. further to form my Venus! Before I cameistd 

* We had now leisure to examine the dresses this country,' he adds, * I was led to believe that 

and figures of the priests, which were certainly I should find the morals on a par with those of 

the most striking we had ever seen. Their long France. To me it seems totally the reverse. I 

dark hair, without powder, fell down in ringlets, never saw married people more happy, or appa- 

or straight and thick, far over their rich robes rently more affectionate towards each other. I 

and shoulders ; their dark thick beards also en- never, in any country, met with young women 

tirely covered their breasts. Upon the heads of more amiable and virtuous. Every country bas 
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lis 111311*111$ lujni) — but, fromwhftt I hiTc b«en 
nblc lo judge, Moscow, for a city whose sole ob- 
Jwl is piraiure, possesses less of whsl is called 
fiwtiiociable vice tlian may be found in countries 
where more seeming ausleritj is practised.' Dr. 
Clarke and Dr. Lyall giie, hnwever, a much less 
Tavorable account of the state of morals here. 

The manufectures of Moscow and its environs 
are silk, cotton, linen, paper, leather, and sugar; 
many of these establishments, being set on to>>t 
by individual noblemen, they are therefore liable 
(o frequent fluctuations, and are olten abandoned 
at the caprice of tlie founder or his family. 
Moscow is the gratid entrepot of the internal of 
the Russian empire. Ri^ and St. Petersburg 
send hither goods by the Baltic; Astmcan affords 
a communication with the Caspia'i, and Odessa 
with the Black Sea; while furs and skins fonu 
heie an important branch of commerce, both for 
domestic use and lor export to the very heart of 
Asia, Tbc Moskfu is navigable in spring for 
barks, but in the rest of the year only for rafis. 

Moscow possesses se'er<d scienliflc collections 
and societies : one of the most interesting of the 
former is an assemblage of Russian antiquities, 
and productions of India and China, made by 
3 M. lie Beauce. Themedical professioniahere 
filled in all its departments by forcisners. 

The public officers are, besides those named, 
the miUtcUy governor and the rice-govenioT, a 
civil governor, and the judges who preside in 
diRerent courts, the business of which is coo- 
ducted by written pleadings. There is here a 
criminal court; a tribunal of commerce, and se- 
veral civil courts ; toother with boards for the 
management of public business. Thenumberof 
ecclesiastics of all ranksis between 3000 and 4000. 

The climate is subject lo extremes, the ther- 
mometer frequently tailing to 0' of Fahrenheit, 
and even 10° or 15" below it; while in summer 
it rises to B5°, «>*, and even 93°. Yet Moscow 
is not nnhealthy ; ft free circulation of air is al- 
ways secured : and the ground on which it stands 
is high. 

This citjt was founded in the middle of the 
twelfth century, previous to which Kiev was the 
capital of Russia. It was enlarged in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries ; and uken in 
13B3, after a short siege, by Tamerlane. It sub- 
lequentty fell more than once into the hands of 
the Tartars. Their last tllack on it took place 
in ISTl, when they set lire to the city, but were 
unable to force the Kremlin, to which the czar 
retired. Moscow was after this rebuilt with great 
splendor. In 1611 the Poles set the town on 
fire, 'so that there was nothing lefi but the 
castle.' Yel, in 1636, Olearius describes it 
as about three leagues in circumference, and 
containing above 40,000 houses. ' It is, out 
of all question,' he wys, ' one of the grealeat 
cities in Europe.' Il remained fora cenlurj' and 
a half the sole capital of Russia. It continued 
the frequent residence of the tourt, until the 
commencement of the reign ofCalherioe II., and 
is now considered twelve times as targe ai its 
rival St. Petersburg. It is in a direct line, 397 
miles south-east of^t, Petersbut^, and 1043 east 
by north of Vienna. Long. 37* 33' E., lat. 55" 
45" 45" N. 
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MOSELLE, department of the, France, is 
forrued out of the former district of Messiii, 
French Luxembourg, and part of Germain Lor- 
raine, and derives Its name from the river Mo- 
selle, which crosses it from south lo north. The 
chief place of this prefecture is Metz, and it is 
divided into four arrondissements ; Metz con- 
iaining13B,33Gmhabilants: Briey 55,559 ; Sar- 
guemines 105,036, and Thionville 74,6C1 ; being 
a total population of 373,593 souls on a surface 
of 1790 square miles. It is subdivided into 
twenty-seven cantons, and 566 communes, yield- 
iu^ a lerriional revenue of 16,598,000 francs, 
forming pari of the third military division, having 
a royal couri and bishopric at Meli,and consist- 
ing of four electoral arrondisscmenis, thai send 
seven members to the chamber of deputies. This 
department is bounded on the north and north- 
east by the kingdom of the Netherlands ; on the 



by that of the Meuse. 

It is generally a mountainous and woody 
country ; but, along the course of the Moselle, 
this department presents some vast well culti- 
vated plains, and fine meadow lands with good ntt 
pasturage, and large tish ponds.. The elevated 
parts are covered with forests, that are slocked' 
wiih game of all kinds. The hills are well 

Elan ted wiih fruit trees, and those on the lefk 
ank of the Moselle are covered wiih vines 
that yield wine of a good quality ; the most es- 
leemed is that of Say, Jussy, Dole, and St, 
Ruffine. The soil produces abundance of grain, 
vegetables, hops, flax, and hemp ; and [he nu- 
merous nurseries that are found in this country 
prove the care of the inhabitants in cultivating 
the best sorts of fruit. The cultivation is chiefly 
by horses, and the supply more than sufficient ; 
there are 132,070 hectare of forest land, chiefly 
oak and beech, and 4500 hectars of vineyards, 
the average produce of each hectar of amble 
land being twenty-five francs, sisly-five cent. 
The country also abounds in great and small 
game, such as wolves, various birds of passage, 
ortolans, kc. There ore mines of iron, manga- 
nese, and coal ; quarries of freestone, lilicious 
graystone, quartz, plaster, crucible, and potters' 
clay, be, likewise a few salt springs. 

Alanufaclures ere carried on here of clothing 
for the troops, common cloths, flannels, painted 
papers, hats, gold and silver lace, embroidery, 
pipes, glue, paper snuff-hones, leather arms, 
scythe blades, and other ironmongery. There 
are also cotton and woollen spinning factories, 
refining houses for beet root, distilleries, conside- 
rable manufactures of warlike weapons, nume- 
rous forges and blast furnaces, glass bouses, delf 
Ktteries, tile and lime kilns, brass foundries, 
A considerable trade is carried on in wine, 
brandy, confectionary, honey, bacon, hams, wool, 
iron in oars, plate iron, nails, and building wood. 
The principal rivers are the Moselle and the 
Sarre navigable, the Chiets, the two Nieds, the 
Seille, the Ome, the Crune, and the Albe, and it 
is crossed by the great roads from Verdun, 
Nancy, Chalons, Strasburg, and Luxembourg. 

Moselle, a considerable river of France, rises 
at ihe fool of the Taye. ubove the village of Bus- 
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«aog, ID the arrondissement of Remiremont, de* swarms of frogs; 3. Of lice ; 4. Of flies; S.bf 
partment of the Vosges. Passing thence to Ra- pestilence among the cattle ; 6. By ulceis and 
monchamp, Epinal, Chatel, Charmes, Bayon, fiery boils ; 7. By a dreadful storm of timnder, 
PoDt St. Vincent, Touly Frouard, Pont-a-Mous- lightning, and hail; 8. By swarms of locosb; 
son, Metz, Thion?ille, and Sierck, below which 9. By thick darkness ; and, 10, by the death d 
it enters the grand duchy of the Lower Rhine, the nrst-bom ; with Pharaoh's relactant comeoi 
waters Treres, Bemcastel, and Trarbach, and to liberate the Hebrews ; his pursuit of thea^ 
&lls Into the Rhine at Coblentz. In its course, and destruction in the Red Sea ; are particularly 
which is about 390 miles, it receives the waters recorded in Exod. ii. — xx. Profane authors, wiio 
of the Madon, the Meurthe, the Seille, the have written of Moses, seem to have been psnly 
Ormes, the Sarre, and numerous other rivers. It acquainted with these mighty wonders. Thai he 
begins to be practicable for floats near Dommar- performed miracles has been allowed by many, 
tin in the department of the Vosges, and becomes by whom he was considered as a &moas ma- 
navigable at Frouard in the Meurthe. The goods gician ; and he could scarcely appear in any other 
transported along it may be seen in the descrip- light to men who did not acknowledge him fer 
tion of the department of the same name. It the messenger of the Almighty. Both Diodonu 
mostly flows between rocks over a sandy and and Herodotus mention the distressed state ts 
gravelly bottom, and that with great rapidity ; its which Egypt was reduced by these terrible c»> 
waters are delightfully clear and fructifying. lamities. The subsequent history of Moses aai 
MOSES, Heb. nono, i. e. drawn up, the son the Israelites we have from the same aathatie 
of Amram, and great-grandson of Levi, was born records. Their jouraeyings and Tariooi » 
in the year 1571 B.C. Pharaoh king of Egypt, campments in the wilderness; their battles wsh 
perceiving that the Hebrews were become a for- ^^^e Araalekites ; their arrival at Mount Siui; 
midable nation, had issued an edict commanding Moses's reception of the law from the Almigbtf ; 
all the male children to be put to death. Joche- ^^e idolatry of the people while he was on the 
bed, the mother of Moses, having, to avoid this mount, which made him break the tables; te 
cruel edict, concealed her son for three months, punishment; his receipt of the two tables a 
at length made an ark of bulrushes, daubed it second time; his illuminated appearance oa hii 
with pitch, laid the child in it, and exposed him return ; his erection and consecration of the 
on the banks of the Nile. Thermuthis, the king's tabernacle, which served instead of a temple ti 
daughter, walking by the river's side, perceived ^*»« building of the femous one by Solomoa; fail 
the floating cradle, commanded it to be brought consecration of Aaron and his sons, and the U- 
to her, and, struck with the beauty of the child, vites, to the priesthood ; his theocratic gonn- 
determined to preserve his life. In three years meut of the Hebrews, under the immedisie 
afterwards she adopted him for her son, called authority and direction of the Almighty, wA 
his name Moses, and caused him to be instructed ^^leir repeated murmurings; his dying bleniaf 
in all the learning of the Egyptians. But his ^?on them, with his prophecy of our Saviov; 
fother and mother, to whom he was restored by ^^f distant view of the promised land from MoibI 
a fortunate accident, were at still greater pains to Pisgah, and his death, are recorded, with olha 
teach him the history and religion of his fathers, important particulars, in the last four books of 
Many things are related by historians concerning ^e Pentateuch. He died, without sicknes or 
the first period of Moses's life, which are not re- paJn, in the 120th year of his age, and 1451 
corded in the Old Testament. According to Jo- years B. C. Moses is incontestably the anthorof 
sephus and Eusebius, he made war on the ^*^e first five books of the Old Testament, whkk 
Ethiopians, and completely defeated them. They are acknowledged to be inspired by the Jew, 
add, that the city Saba, in which the enemy had and by Christians of every persuasion. ThoBBS 
been forced to take refuge, was betrayed into Paine and others, however, have denied that 
his hands by the king's daughter, who became Moses was the author of these books, btcamefae 
deeplyenamouredofhim, when she beheld from always speaks of himself in the third penoo. 
the top of the walls his valorous exploits at the But this manner of writing is not peculist te 
head of the Egyptian army. But the truth of Moses ; it occurs in several celebrated andert 
this expedition has been doubted. But from the historians, such as Xenophon, Cesar, JosepbiB» 
sacred records we learn events of much greater *^c., who have thus evidenced more roodes^ aid 
importance, which commenced in the fortieth go<xl sense than some modem historians, whoie 
year of Moses's ajje. His leaving the court of egotism is altogedier disgusting. 
Pharaoh, and visiting his oppressed brethren ; Moses (Chorenensis), an historian and geo- 
his killing one of their oppressors, and conse- grapher, archbishop of Chorene in Armcoit 
quent flight to Midian ; his forty years' residence A. D. 462. He translated several GnA worb 
with Jethro, marriage with his daughter Zipporah, into the Armenian, was well acquainted widi tht 
and birth of his son Gershom ; his vision of the Syriac, and a proficient in music and poeciy. 
burning, but unconsumed bush ; his mission by His chief work, A History of Armenia, from the 
the Almighty to Pharaoh ; his hesitation, and the deluge to the middle of the fifth oentuiy, wis 
miracles wrought with his rod to encourage him; P»blbhed with a Latin version by John sod 
his meeting with his brother Aaron ; their recep- William Whiston, sons of William Whiston, in 
tion by the Egyptian tyrant, and consequent in- 173C, and though mixed up with fiible contains 
crease ofthe Hebrews' tasks; their miracles wrought many authentic particulars not elsewhere to be 
to convince him without effect; the threatenings found. He was also the author of an Abiidg- 
and execution ofthe ten plagues; 1. By the "^ent o^ Geography, published at Amsterdan 
change ofthe waters of Egypt into blood ; 2. By ^668, and several canticles, which are sung ia 
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Aimenian on ihe iinniveisary of Chmt's pKHD- 

IVloses ^cTPTiua. See Miivomoes. 

MUSilEIM (John Laurence), an illuslrious 
Gennan divine, bom in \695, of a noble family, 
itliich might ba<e opened lo his ambltioii a fair 

£ath to civil proniotitm ; but bis thirst after 
Donledge. and his taste for sacred literature, 
iiiilu<:ed him to devote bis taleaU lo tlie church. 
The German UDiversitiei loaded him wiib literary 
honors; the king of Denmark invited him to 
Cnpeuhageo ; the duke of Brunswick called hiir 
tbence to Urlmttadt, wliere he tilled the aca- 
demical chair of diviniiy, was made ecclexiaslical 
counsellor to the court, and oresided over the 
teminarifS of learning in Wolfenbullle and 
Blanckenburgli. To give a degree of Lustre to 
the univenity of Gollingen, Dr. Mosheim was 

§ laced at the head of it, as chancellor; and he 
led there, uaiversally lamented, in 1TS5. In 
{'udgment, taste, eloquence, erudition, and phi- 
Mopby, he had certainly very feiv superiors. 
Uii principal work is his Ecclesiaslical History, 
from ibe birth of Christ lo tlie beginning of the 
eighieenih century, wriiten in X^tin, It was 
translated into English, and accompanied nith 
notes and chronological tables, by ArcJiibald 
MacUin, D.D., 1758, in 5 vols. 8to. 

MOSKVA, a river of Moscow, which gives 
tiame to the capitil, and flows through it in a 
winding channel ; but, excepting in spring, is 
only navigable for nfu. It receives the Yama 
in the SemliEmogorod, and the Neglina at tlie 
western eilremily of the Kremlin ; the beds of 
both these lait- mentioned rivulets are io summer 
little better than dry channels. 

MOSQUE, II.I. Fr.imijjut*; Ilal.m»»rAio ; 
Arab, muijid. A Mahometan temple, or place 
of divine worship. 

Aeeorilingly. it the aforEsud (Jmes, of which pab- 
lic notice a given by the muedhekirui, or criera. from 
tbe steeple of Ibeir imipia (for they use no bells) 
' ~ "' ' L prepares himself for 



prayer. 
Mosoi'ES, 



« purfamu either 

T place, provided it be clean, after a pieEcribed 

SiJi'i Koran. 

: square buildings, generally 
eonsirucied of stone. Before the chief gale 
there is a square court paved with while marble; 
and Inw galleries round it, whose roof is sup- 

?]rled by marble pillars. In these galleries the 
urkt wash themselves before ihey go into the 
mosque. In each mosque there is a great num- 
ber of lamp! ; and between these hang many 
crystal rings, ostrich's e^,and other curiosities, 
winch, when the lamps are lighted, make a fine 
■lioiv. Ai it is not lawfiil lu enter the mosque 
with Blockings ot shoes on, llie pavemenU are 
covered with pieces of stuff sewed together, 
each being wide enough to hold a row of men 
kneelinff. siuing, or prosiraie. The women are 
not allowed lo enter the moique, but slay in the 
porches without. About every mosque there are 
fix hiah lowers, called tninaroti, each of which 
has three little open galleriel, one above ano- 
ther; these lowers, ai well as tbe mosques, arc 
covered with lead, and adorned with gilding and 
other ornaments ; and Ihence, instead of a bell, 
the people are called to prayers by certain 
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officers appointed for ihai pwpose. Most of tbe - 
mosques have a kind of hospital belongii^ to 
them, in which travellers of what religion soever 
are entertained three days. Each masque has 
also a place called tarbe, which is the burying- 
place of its founders; within which is a tomb 
six or seven feet long, covered with green vel- 
velorsattin; at the ends of which are two tapers, 
and round it several seals for those who read the 
koran, and pray for the souls of the deceased. 
The mosque of St. Sophia, at Constaiilinople, 
is equally celebrated throughout Christendom 
and islam for its beauty, magnitude, and splen- 
dor. If the Arab temples astonish by Ibeir 
huge exleni and prodigious colonnades support- 
ing tlieir arches and vaults, those of the Turks 
possess another kind of claim lo notice and ad- 
miration, in the grandeur and height of their 
various cupulas. Every province of Turkey has 
its own particular style and taste with regard lo 
these religious structures; and as the Moresque 
architecture possesses no tixed rules, deeming 
lightness and elegauce alone lo be the (unda- 
mental laws of thfe art, the architect is allowed 
lo follow the bent of his own fancy freely. The 
ornannents of the Turkish mosques, allhougli 
perhaps redundant and superfluous, yet have a 
species of harmony among Ihemselies, and, 
united, presentageneral effect which isinno slight 
degree pleasing and impressive. M. Denon 
bestows high commendations on many of these 
buildings and their constructors, who, he says, 
are able lo achieve wonders, considering the still 
imperfect and inferior nature of Iheir tools and 
materials. 

MOSQUITOS, or the Mosquito Bank, is the 
name of a cluster of islands, near the coast of 
Honduras, which gives name to a tract of coun- 
try on the continent, the Mosquito shore. See 
below. Long. 82° 10' W., lat. 1-4° 30' N. 

MOSQUITO Shore, a tract nf country lying 
along part of tlie northern and eastern shore of 
tionduros, claimed by the British. We held 
this country fur eighty years, and abandoned it 
in 1787 and 1788 ; Itie Spaniards, however, call 
it a pari of Honduras, and claim it as lucli. It 
is an unhealthy, hot country, chiefly inhabited 
by Mosquito Indians, formerly a powerful and 
numerous race; bat European diseases and runt 
have diminished their numbers. They inhabit, 
tiowever, nearly the whole coast of Honduras, and 
have a large settlement near Cape Gracios a 
Dios. This has, however, been the subject of 
many enquiries and disputes, as these Indians 
differ in ihcIr persons kom the oiher naiives, and 
il is said by many authors thai they are the de- 
scendants of the slaves of a Guinea ship, wrecked 
near this cape. Ttiey are called ihe Samboc 

MOSS, n.i. 8c i>. a.j Saii. meof; French 

MciS*'lKr.s.s, n.t. imouijejltal.moii; Belg. 

Mossy, odj. J mouh ; Latin muieua. 

A plant once considered an excrescence on trees : 
to covet with moss. Mossiness is the slate of 
being coveted or overgrown with this plant. 
Mosay, abundant in, ot overgrown with moss. 

An oak whose boughs were wvtatd with age, 
And bigh top bald with dry antiquity. Sulapiart. 

Man is a kind of mould of the osith and trees ; 
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but it may be better sorted ai a mdimeiit of germi- are liable to in dry groiindty by the fiiUing of the 

nation. &eon, fniit too early. Vae mosses which co?er the 

Old trees are more mosnf far than young ; for that trunks of trees, as they always are most rm- 

tiie sap is not so frank as to nse all to the boughs, ^us on the side which points to the north, if 

but tireth by the way. and putteth out mas. ^^j produced on that side serve to presem 

Id, ^atural Hutary, ^^e trunk of the tree from the severity of th. 

The herbs withered at the top. showeth the earth ^^rth winds, and direct the traveller in his way. 

to be very cold, and so doth the mouimu of ^ ^y ^j^^^^ ^^^^^^^ poinUng out that part of thi 

Neither doth penitent Manasseh build God a new ropws. ^ 

altar, but he rebaixs the old; which by long disuse ^ ^oss is also a name given by some to tk 

lay waste, and was mossy and mouldered with age ^^SY ground m many parts of England, other- 

and neglect. Bp. HaU, ^w ca^ed a bog or fen. In many of thee 

About the mossif brooks and springs. grounds, as well in Britain and Ireland as is 

And all inferior beauteous things. Cowley. other parts of the world, there are found ni 

Houses then were caves, or homely sheds numbers of trees standing with their stnB|K 

With twining oziers fenced, and mow their beds. erect, and their roots . piercing the ground id a 

Dryden. natural posture as when growing. Manj of 

Such mosses as grow upon walls, roofs of houses, these trees are broken or cut off near the m% 

and other high places, have seeds that, when shaken and lie along, usually in a north-easi directioa 

out of their vessels, appear like vapour or smoke. To account for this many authors have nsoM 

Ray on the Creatum. j^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^f ^^ deluge in the dayi «f 

The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades Noah ; but thb conjecture is proved fidse k 

Delight no more. Pope's ifessiah. n,any decisive arguments. The waten of As 

Though moss was formerly sufpposed to be only an deluge might indeed have washed together a 

excrescence produced from the earth and trees, yet great number of trees, and buried them nudcr 

it U no less a perfect plant than those of greater loads of earth ; hut then they would hate ha 

maraitude. having roote. Aowe™. and seeds, yet can- irregularly and at random ; whereas they moah 

flourishes in coll countries, and (n tETwinler season, ^^ "^^ ^ «^<* >° *?»' "^^""^ perpesd«. 

and is many times very injurious to fruit trees ; the J?'^ posture, M close as the roots of trees a a 

only remedy in such cases, is to cut down part of the "^rest. Besides, these trees are not all in their 

trees, and plough up the ground between those left natural state, but roany of them have evidot 
linine ; and in the spring, in moist weather, you 



remaining ; and in the spring, in moist weather, you marks of human workmanship upon then, 

should with an iron instrument scrape off the mott, being cut down with an axe^ some split, and tk 

Miller, wedges still remaining in th^m ; some boiat is 

Moss, or Mosses, in botany. Sec Musci. different parts, and some bored through wA 

Moss, on trees, in gardening. The growth of holes. These things are also proved to be of a 

large quantities of moss on any kind of tree is a later date than the deluge, by other relics iomi 

distempei very prejudicial to its increase, and among them, such as ancient utensils aad eoia 

greatly damages the fruit of the tree^ of many of the Roman emperors. It appears torn tt 

orchards. The usual remedy is the scraping it whole, that all the trees, which we find in ihi 

off from the body and large branches by a kind fossile state, originally grew in the very phca 

of wooden knife that will not hurt the bark, or where we now find them, and have ooly beei 

with a piece of rough hair-cloth, which does thrown down and buried there, not hrosf^ 

very well after a soaking rain. But the most from other places. It may appear indeed a 

effectual cure is the taking away the cause, by objection to this opinion, that most of ikev 

draining off all the superfluous moisture from fossile trees are of the fir kind ; and that Can: 

about the roots of the trees ; and may be guarded says expressly, that no firs grew in BritaiD 

against in the first planting, by not setting them in bis time : but this is easily answered hf 

too deep. If trees stand too thick in a cold observing, that these trees, though of the fe 

ground, they will always be covered with moss, kind, yet are not the species usuaUj odled fk 

The best remedy is to thin them. When the fir, but pitch tree ; and Caesar bas no vhci 

young branches of trees are covered with a long said that pitch trees did not grow in Eagfasd. 

and shaggy moss, it will utterly ruin them ; and In Hatfield Marsh, where such vast niimbcB sf 

there is no way to prevent it but to cut ofl* the the fossile trees are now found, there has eti- 

hranches near the trunk, and even to take off the dently once been a whole forest of them grov- 

head of the tree if necessary ; for it will sprout ing. The last of these was found alive^ lod 

again ; and if the cause be m the mean time re- growing in that place within these hot Ofjaxt 

moved by thinning the plantation, or draining years, and cut down for some common use. It 

the land and stirring the ground well, the young is also objected by some, to the system of the 

shoots will continue clear after this. If the trees firs growint^ where they are found fossile, tfatf 

are covered with moss in consequence of the these countries are all bogs and moors, wbertss 

g^und beinc: too dry (as this will happen from these trees grow only in mountainous pbcei- 

either extreme in the soil), the proper remedy is But this is a mistake ; for though in Norway, m 

laying mud from the bottom of a pond or river Sweden, and some other cold countries, the fir 

pretty thick about the root, opening the ground kinds all grow upon barren and dry locky 

to some distance and depth to let it in. This mountains, yet in warmer places they are foood 

will not only cool it, and prevent its giving to thrive as well on wet plains. Such are fooad 

growth to any great quantity of moss, but will plentifully in Pomerania, Livonia» and Com- 

also prevent any other mischief which fruit trees land, &c. ; and in the west parts of New EogbDJ 
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tbere are nit numbeTs of fine stalely trees of upon the spot nbere these trees now lie buned. 
Ibem m low groundt. The truth leems to be. The commoa load of the Romans, out of the 
that these trees love a sandy soil ; and such it soulh into tlie north, was formerly from LioduiD 
Ibund at the bottoms of all the moues where (now Lincoln) to Segelochum (Little Burrow 
these trees are found fossile. The roots of the upon Trent), and thence to Diimm (now Don- 
fir kind are always found 6xed in these; and caster), where they kepi a standing garrison of . 
those of oaks, where they are found fossile in Crispinian hone. A little olf on the east and 
this manoer, are usually found fixed in day ; so north-east of ibis road, between the two laft 
that each kind of tree is always found rooted in nan^ed towng, lay tlie borders of the grealeit 
the places where they stand in their proper soil; forest, which swarmed with wild Britons, v'^ 
and there is no doubt but that tht^ originally were continually making tlieir tallies out, e 
grew there. When we have thus found that all their retreats into it again, inleiiepiing ttieirpto- 
fbssile uees we meet with once grew in the Tisions, taking and destroying their carriage*, 
places where they are now baried, it is plain killing! their allies and passengers, and disturb- 
that in these places there were once noble ing their garrisons. This at length so exaspe- -■ 
forests, which have bcAn destroyed at some time ; rated the Homani that they were determined td 
mid the question ooly remains how and by whom destroy it; and, to do this tiafely and efiectually, ] 
ihey were destroyed. This, we hare reasnn to they marched against it with a great army, aod | 
beliere, from the Roman coins found among encamped on a great moor near Finningly, where 
them, was done by the people of that empire, the fortiticalions yet remain. There is n atnall ' 
when they were established in Britain. Cesar town in the neighbourhood called Dslerfield ; 
(ells us tlut, when their armies pursued the wild and as the termination field seems to have been 
Britons, these people always sheltered them- given chiefly in remembrance of bnltles fought 
aelres in the miry woods and low watery forests; near the towns, whose names end with it, it ii , 
and Cassibelan and his Dnions, after their do- probable that a balOe was fought here between 
feat, passed the Thames, and Red into such low the Britons who inhabited this forest and iba 
morasses and woods, that there was no pursuing Koman troops under Oslorius. The Romant 
ihem. We find that the Silures secured them- slew many of the Britons, and drove the rest 
selves in the same manner when attacked by hack into this forest, which at that time over- 
Oslorius aad Aghcola. The same thing is re- spread all this low country. On this the con- 
corded of V'enuiius, king of the Briganies, who qnerors, taking advant^e of a strong south-west 
fled, to secuie himself, into the boggy forests in wind, set tire to the pitch trees, of which this 
the midland part of this kingdom : and Hero- forest was principally composed; and, when the 
dian expressly says, tliat, while the llomans were greater port of the trees were thus destroyed, the 
pushing their conquests in these islands, it was Roman toldiers and ca^ilive Btilons cut down 
(he custom of the Britons to secure themselves the remainder, except a {ew large ones, which 
in the thick forests which grew in their boggy they lelt standing as memorials of the deslnic- 
and wet places ; and, when opportunity offered, lion of the rest. These single trees, however, 
to issue out thence and iiill upon ihe Romans, could not stand long against the winds ; and 
The consequence of all this was the destroying these, falling into the rivers which ran through 
of those forests; the Romans, finding themselves Iht country, ioterrii Med their currents; and the 
so harassed by parlies of the natives issuing out water, tlien overspreading the level country 
upon them at times from these forests, gave made one great lake, and gave r^rigin lo iht 
orders for the cutting down and destroying all mosses or moory bogs which were afterward* 
the forests in Britain which grew on boggy and formed there, by the workings of the waters, the 
wet grounds. These orders were punctually precipitation of earthy matter from them, and 
ciiecuted; and to this it is owing, that we can thn putrefaction of rotten boughs and hranchet 
now hardly believe that such forests ever grew of trees, and the vast increase of water-tnou, 
iti Britain as are now found buried in mosses, and other such plants which grow in prodigious 
The Roman historians all agree, that, when Sue- abundance in all these places. Thus were thes« 
toniui Paulinus conquered Anglesea, he prdered huml and felled trees buried under a new-formed 
all the woods lo be cut down there, after the spongy and watery earth, and afterwards found 
manner of the Roman generals in England : and on the draining and digging through this earth 
Calen tell) us, that the Romaps, after their con- a^in. Hence Roman weapons and Roman 
quest in Britain, kept their soldiers constantly coins are found among these buried trees ; and 
employed in catting down forests, draining hence among the buried trees some are found 
marshes, and paving bogs Not only the Ro- burnt, some chopped and hewn ; and hence it 
man toldien were employed in this manner, but is that the liodies of the tree* all lie by their 
all the native Britons made captives in the wart proper roots, and with their lops lying north-east, 
were obliged to mist in it: and Dion Cassius that is, in that direction in which a south-west 
■ays, ihat the emperor Severn) lott no fewer than wind would blow them down : hence, also, it is, 
50,000 men, in a few years, in cutting down the that some of the trees are found with their nwta 
woods and diainini the bogs of this island. It lying tlal, these being not cut or burnt down, 
ii not then to be wondered at, that such numbers but blown up by the roots afterwards when left 
executed the immense desuuclion which we lind single; and it is not wonderful thai such trees 
in these buned .forests. One of the greatest as these should have continued lo grow even 
subterranean treasures of wood is Ihat near HaU after their fell, and shcot up branches from their 
field ; and it is easy to prove Ihat these people, sides, which might easily grow into high trees. 
to whom tfii* havock is thai attributed, were Upon this hypothesis it is also easily explained. 
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why the moor-soil in the country is in lome 5th, 1705, he was created D. D. In 1709 be 

places two or three yards thicker than in others, was chosen lecturer by the parisbionerB of Si 

or higher than it was formerly, since the grow- Lawrence Jewry, which he held till 1727. h 

ing up of peat, earth, or bog-ground, is well 1712 he was nominated by the queen dean of 

known, and the soil added by overflowing of Ely; and in 1714 he was collated rector of Gla- 

waters is not a little. As the Romans were the ton by bishop Robinson. The gout deprived 

destroyers of this great and noble forest, so they him of the use of his limbs for some of the bit 

were probably also of the several other ancient years of his life. He died in 1729, in lu 

forests ; the ruins of which furnish us with the sixty-third year, and was buried in his own o- 

bog-wood of Staffordshire, Lancashire, York- thedral. Eight volumes of his aermoos «m 

shire, and other countries. But as the Romans published by Dr. Snape, and he is also sud to 

were not much in Wales, in the Isle of Man, or have been the author of a pami^et printed a 

in Ireland, it is not to be supposed that forests 1717, entitled The Report Vindicaied frgo 

cut down by these people gave origin to the fos- Misreports ; being a defence of the bishops aod 

sile wood found there ; but though they did not clergy of the lower bouse of conrocatioii, Ofr 

cut down these forests, others did ; and the ceming their consultations about tfie bishop of 

origin of the bog-wood is the same with them and Bangor's writings. He wrote also some Latu 

with us. Holingshed informs us, that Edward and English poems. 

I. being not able to get at the Welsh, because MOSS-TROOPERS, a rebellions sort of po- 
of their hiding themselves in boggy woods, gave pie in the north borders of England, who Uni 
orders at length thatthey should all be destroyed by robbery and rapine, not unlike the toiiaa 
by fire, and by the axe ; and doubtless the roots Ireland, the bnccaniers in Jamaica, or bandiKi 
and bodies of trees found in Pembrokeshire of Italy. The counties of Northumberland nd 
under ground are the remains of the execution Cumberland were charged with a yeariy son, 
of this order. The fossile wood in the bogs of and a command of men, to be appointed hf 
the Isle of Man is doubtless of the same origin, justices of the peace, to apprehend and snppm 
though we have not any accounts extant of the them. 

time or occasion of the forests there being de- MOST, cu^., ado,, &n.f. ^ Sax.mcfe;Si«ei 

stroyed ; but, as to the fossile trees of the bogs Mosi^ly, adv. > r/utst ; Goth, ae^ 

of Ireland, we are expressly told, that, when Most'what, acfv. ^ mousi ;Be\g.midt; 

Henry II. conquered that country, he ordered Teut. meitt or merest. SuperlatlYe of some,gial, 

all the woods to be cut down that grew in the and much. See More. Greatest in q«ifl%, 

low parts of it, to secure his conquests, by de- size, or number : as an adverb, in the gnikK 

stroying the places of resort of the rebels. degree; a particle denoting superlativenes: a 

In the Philosophical Transactions we have an a substantive, the greatest number ; valae; ^ 

account of a moving moss near Churchtown in gree of any kind ; the utmost. Mostly b h 

Lancashire, which greatly alarmed the neigh- the greatest part. Mostwhat, an obsolete vvd 

bourhood as miraculous. The moss was ob- for the most part, 

served to rise to a surprising height, and soon jy^ ^j ^^^ ^^y^ ,^ ^^ 1^^ 

after sunk as much below the level, and moved "^ ' Coward dogs 

slowly towards the south. A very surprising in- Mogt spend their mouths, when what they 

stance of a moving moss is that of Solway in threaten 

Scotland, which happened in 1771, after severe Runs far before them, 

rains, which had produced terrible inundations A Spaniard will live in Irish ground a qnaxterflf 



of the rivers in many places. About 800 acres a year, or some months at the mott. 

of arable ground were overflowed by moss, and This image of God» namely, natural reaaon, if (»- 

the habitations of twenty -seven femilies de- tally or most/y defaced, the right of govenunoitdaik 

stroyed. Tradition has preserved the memory cease. U. 

of a similar inundation in Monteith in Scotland. ITie report of this repulse flying to LoDdoa.tk 

A moss there altered its course in one night, and ^f ? ^as made of that which was true, and onj 

covered a great extent of ground. falsities added. f^T^ 

Moss, a town of the south of Norway, in the . Competency of all oU^er proportions is the-- 

4^av.^, a w*»ii yi ^ » K«« «».;*,K mcenUve to mdustry ; too litue makes men ^att- 

bishopric of Chnstiania, on a large bay which ^^^ ^ ^^^j^ ^^^1^^ j^^ ^ ^ 

allows ships of considerable size to come close to ' , " ^ _\ 

the town. ^ It has 3000 inhabitanU, and a brUk .^„° ^Ti'.h?^ T^ rfcS^-^w ^«*^ 

export t«de in deal There are about thirty saw- »i7,tt,^'$^'^ur»73.e *S J^.'^.^T 

mills at the mouth of an adjacent stream : also a ^^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ g^ 

larse iron work and cannon foundry. Thirty- ■ v.- ,1.. ^.,_j * u 1 

ei^ht njiles south of Christiania, an/ seven Jn J^^E t^in^SSt ^^^'1^..^.^^^^ 

north of Fredericksiadt conditaonate. the Christian grace of hope noit bi 

Moss (Dr. Robert), dean of Ely, was born at proportioned and attempcrate to the promise; if k 

Gillingham in Norfolk in 1666. He was bred at exceed that temper and proportion, it ' 

Bennet College, Cambridpre, where he early ac- tympany of hope. 

quired great reputation. He became preacher to ^ ^^^ ^,^^1^^ j, j^^ invocation of God, _ 

the society of Gray's Inn, London, in 1698; and faithful witness concerning the truth of our 

assistant to Dr. Wake at St. James's in 1699. or the sincerity of our meaning. »fc 

He was chaplain to king William III., queen He for whose only sake, 

Anne, and king George I. ; and when queen Or mott for his, such toils I undertake. 

Anne visited the university of Cambridge, April Dqfim. 
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VVhilH comprebended ontler ihil conscioiUMu, 
Ibc lillle fiug»r ii u much a pari oT ilielf U what ii 

Thil Rliicb wili mail influoocc lh«ir cuiisge will 
be tiie compuny Ihey cnnvene with, anil tho fiuhioa 
of Ihoir abuut them. Jd. 

Many of lire npoatlei' immediate dudplei lent or 
ruried the books of the four evgngcluU lo moil of 
thechuichea tfaey hid planted. Aidiieii. 

Guden fruits which have Uiy aciiiDoay in them, 
and rmi torti of heme*, will piiidui:e dunrhteas. 
JrlmrhnM. 

GiavilUioa. ciot beiDg eHential to nutlei, ou^lil 
not to be reckaned among thoie laws which a>ii» 
from the diipoiition of bodiot, such as moK of Ihfl 
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The faculliea of the lupreme ■ 
may be enlaigtd without bouudi, 

lie thinki nun »rti of learniag BonriBhad among 
them, and 1, that only totue lort of leatai 

ne 



jaing ws 

e ■piiDg litne af our yean 
. diuonound anddeBled in iDii 
By buddiuc illi, that uiik a piudanl huid 
To check them. Cuaptr. 

MOSTAR, an inlatid town of Bostiia, in the 
itonh-weat of European Turkey,andthechief place 
of ibe Uisliici ot mher proTince of Herzegovina. 
It hu a remarkable old Roman bridge over the 
Kartnts, v\A conDiiDs 9000 iDhabitants, and a 
fine mfinufaclUTe of aims. 

MaSUL, ft lai^e town of the pathalic of 
Bagdad. Asiatic Tarkey. It stands on the weit 
bank of tl)eTigril, and ih« river, which is 300 feet 
vide, soineuiae* flows with preal tapidily to tlie 
level of the homes. Ila ornamenlj are a college, 
the tomb of titeik Abdul Kassin, and llie remains 
of a beautiful moncine built by sultan Noureddin 
t^ Dannacui. The coffee-houses, heths, khans, 
and baiaan, ue handsome: but the Kara Seiai, 
or black palace, being in ruins, the pacha resides 
in a cluster of small buildinsis. Tne UL-nle, oc- 
cupying an artiRcial island in the Tigris, is noiv 
very mach decayed; but Ihs city has Mill a 
stone wall and seven |ates. The houses are built 

Crtly of brick and partly of sloue; and,ailini- 
r is lioarce and dear, the ceilings of the aparl- 
ments are all vaulted. The inhabitants are ai 
Biixiure of Turks, Cutds, Jews, Kestoriaiw, Ar- 
menians, and Arabs. The place forms an iitde- 
pendeot ,goverDnieat, under the command of a 
pacha of two tails. Population 3j,0(X). To the 
Dorlh, on the opposite side of Ibe river, is Nunia, 
supposed to occupy tlie site of the ancient Nine- 
veh. Uit. a6°ai*N. 

MOTACILLA, in omitholOEy, the wagtail 
and warbler, a genus of birds of the order of 
paneres; disiinguisbed by a straight weak bill 
of a subulaled figure, a tongue lacerated at the 
end, and very slender legs. There are about 200 
species, besidei varieties. The most remarkable 

1. M. alba, the white wagtail, freouenls (he 
sides of ponds and small streams, and feeds on 
insects and worms. The bead, back, and upper 
and lower side of the neck, as br as the breast, 
are black ; in some the chin is white, and the 
throat marked with a black ciescent : the breast 

\0L. XV. 



imd belly are while; the quill-feBtbets are dusky; 
the coverts black, lipt and edged with white. 
The tail is very long, and always in motion. 
Mr. Wiiloughhy obsun^s thai this species shifts 
lis quarters iii the winter, moving from the north 
10 the south of England, In spring and autumn 
it is a constant attendant on the plough, for the 
sake of the worms thrown up by that inslru- 
meni. These birds make their nest on Iha 
ground, composed of dry gnus, fine fibres of 
roots, and moss, lined within with hairor feathen. 
Tlie eggs are five rn number, white, spotted with 
brown 1 and for the most part there is only ont 
brood in a year. 

2. M. airicapilla, the black-cap, isamaller than 
the linnet, or even the pettychups. The bill b 
brown ; the top of the head is black ; and the 
upper parts of the body are of a greenish uh-cotor; 
the tides of the head and under parta are giajf 
changing to very light gray, oi almost white, to- 
wards the vent ; the quilU and tail are cinetcon* 
brown, margined with the same color as the up- 
per parts ; the legs are lead-colored, and the 
rjaws black. This species is pretty common in 
England, and elsewhere in Europe, as fat as 
Itnly; in all which places it breed*, coming in 
spring and retiring in September. In Italy it 
builds twice in the year; with us only once. Tlw 
nest, whi(^ is generally placed in some low bush 
near the ground, is composed of ilried ttalki, 
mined with a liiile wool and green moss round 
the verge; the inside lined witli the fibres of 
roots, thinly covered with black horse-hair. The 
ege» are five in iramlwr; of a pale reddish 
brown, muitled with a deeper color, and sprin- 
kled with a fen dark spots. The male and the 
(eiDBle sit by turns during incubation ; and the 
youHK very early leap out of the ne»t, especially 
if any one approaches it, and forsake it lor ever. 
The food is chiefly insects; but in defectof these 
they eat llie fruit of spurge laurel, service, and 
ivy; and seem to be even fond of the last, ai 
iliey much trequent trees overgrown with it. 
The song is much esteemed, in many things al- 
most equalling the nightingale itself; scarcely 
deficient, except in the delightfiil variety of note. 
Hence it has been namud the mock nightin- 
gale. 

3. M. cyanea, the superb warbler, a most 
beautiful species, is five inches and a half long. 
The bill is black; the feathers of the head are 
loncf, and stand erect like a fidl crasl ; from the 
forehead to the crown they are of a bright blue ; 
thence to the nape black like velvet; through the 
eyes from the bill there ninsa line of black; and 
beneath the eye sprinw a lult of the tame blue 
feathers ; beneath which, and on the chin, it is 
of a. deep blue, almost black, and feeling like 
velvet: nii the can is another patch of bine, and 
across the back part of the head a band of the 
samv; ihe whole giving the head v greater ap- 
pearance of bulk than is naluia) : the hind part 
of the neck, and upper imrts of the body and 
tail, are of a deep blue black ; tlie under parts 
pure white; the wings are dusky, the shafts of 
the quills cheslout ; the legs duskv brown; the 
claws black. This species inhabits Van Die- 
men'i Land. The female is entirety destitute of 
all the fine blue colors, both pale and dark, by 
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which the male is adorned, except that there is a called the beam-bird, from its nesfliog under 

Tery narrow circle of aziire round each eye, ap- beams in out-buildings. 

parently on the skin only ; all the upper feathers 7. M. lucinia, the niriitingale, exceeds in sop 

consist of shades of brown, and the whole the hedge sparrow. The bill is brown: the 

throat and belly is pure white. Except from the irides are hazel ; the head and back pale tawny, 

shape and size, the female would not be siis- dashed with olive; the tail of a deep iawney rra; 

pected to belong to the same species as the male : the under parts are pale ash-color, growing 

the epithet of superb therefore applies very ill to white towards the vent; the quills cinereous 

her. brown, with the outer marrins reddish-brown; 

4. M. ficedula, the epicurean warbler, is in the legs cinereous brown. The male and female 
length five inches : the upper parts are gray are very similar. This bird, the most filmed of 
brown ; the under parts grayish-white, with a the feathered tribe for the variety, length, and 
tinge of brown on the breast ; and the legs are sweetness of its notes, is migratory, and suppos- 
blackish. This species is much esteemed on ed to be an inliabitant of the Asiatic rc^ioiis 
the continent for the delicate flavor of its flesh, during such times as it is not to be found in 
Tbeir chief food is insects ; except in autumn, Europe. It is met with in Siberia, Swedf^ 
when they make great havock among the figs and Germany, France, Italy, and Greece ; but in all 
grapes ; whence, it is supposed, their great deli- those places it is migratory, as in En^and. Ua^ 
cacy arises. It is not found in England, but in selquist speaks of it as being in Palestine; and 
most of the intermediate parts between Sweden Fryer ascertains its being found aboat Chulai- 
and Greece; where, however, it is only a summer nor in Persia ; it is also spoken of as a bird of 
inhabitant, retiring still farther south at the ap- China, Kamtschatka, and Japan ; at whidi last 
proach of winter. In the isles of Cyprus and place they are much esteemed, and sell dear;if 
Candy they abound greatly, insomuch as to be they are also at Aleppo, where they are * in giat 
an article of commerce. They transport them in abundance kept tame in bouses, and let oat at a 
yessels filled with vinegar and sweet herbs : the small rate to such as choose it in tiie city, so that 
Isle of Cyprus alone collects 1000 or 1200 of no entertainment is made in the spring witiboata 
these pots every year. concert of these birds.' They are not foond it 

5. M. flava, the yellow wagtail, migrates in America, though several of their birds improperij 
the north of England, but in Hampshire conti- bear that name; and it is uncertain whether they 
Dues the whole year. The male is a bird of are found in Africa. These birds Tisit Britaii 
great beauty : the breast, belly, thighs, and vent in the beginning of April, and migrate in Augot; 
feathers, being of a most vivid and lovely yellow : and during their continuance their range is ooa- 
the throat is marked with some large black spots ; fined to but a part of the island : they are nst 
above the eye is a bright yellow line : beneath found in Scotland, Ireland, or Norih Wales, bv 
that, from the bill cross the eye, is another of a in any of the northern counties except Yorksbiif; 
dusky hue ; and beneath the eye is a third of the and do not migrate so hr to the west as Devos- 
same color: tlie head and upper part of the body shire and Cornwall. They are solitary binii^ 
are of an olive green, which orightens in the co- never uniting even into smaJl flocks : and, in »' 
verts of the tail ; the quill-feathers are dusky; spect to the nests, it is very seldom that two are 
the coverts of the wings olive colored ; but the found near each other. The female builds ii 
lower rows dusky, tipt with yellowish-white ; some low bush or quickset hedge well covend 
the two outmost feathers of the tail half white ; with foliage, for such only this bird Ireqiieals; 
the others black. The colors of the female are hr and lays four or five eggs, of a greenish-brov^ 
more obscure than those of tlie male : it wants The nest is composed of diy leaves on the oat- 
also those black spots on the throat. It makes side, mixed with grass and fibres, lined with hair 
its nest on the ground, in com fields: the outside or down within, though not always alike. Tka 
is composed of decayed stems of plants and small female alone sits on and hatches the eggs, wUe 
fibrous roots ; the inside is lined with hair : it the male not far ofi* regales her with his deliglC- 
lays five eggs. fill song ; but, as soon as the young are hatdhed, 

•6. M. hippolais, the pettychaps, is somewhat he commonly leaves off* singing, and joins wA 

less than a linnet. The bill is short; the upper the female in the task of providing for amd 

mandible black, the under bluish; above and ing them. After the young can provide for 

below the eye there is a yellowish line; the head, selves the old female provides for 

neck, and upper parts, are of a greenish ash- brood, and the song of the male 

color; the quills and tail are of a mouse color. They have been known to have three broods m 

with greenish edp^es and black shafts; and the a year, and in the hot countries even four. These 

vnder wing-coverts are yellow ; the belly is of a birds are often brought up from the nest for tke 

silvery white; the breast darker and tinged with sake of their song. They are likewise caught aC 

yellow'; the legs are bluish, or lead-colored, their first coming over; and, thoug:fa old bifds^ 

This species is frequent in several parts of yet by management can be made to bear conte- 

England, and makes a nest of an anched form, ment, and to sing equally with those brought ii|l 

composed of dry twigs, with a little moss, and from the nest. * None but the vilest epiciue,' 

thickly lined with feathers: it is placed on the Mr. I^tham remarks, 'would think of eatiBg 

ground, binder a tuft of grass or at the bottom of these charming songsters ; yet we are told that 

a bush. The eggs are five in number, white, their flesh is equal to that of the ortolan, and 

sprinkled all over with small red spots, most so they are fatted in Gascony for the table.' Everf 

at the largest end. In Dorsetshire it is known schoolboy must have read of Heliogabalves'a 

by the name of hay-bird. In Yorkshire it is eating nightingales* tongues ; aiulthalfiyMddali 
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of the Roman tragedian j'Ewip, which was cum- 
poied of ihose of every singing or lalliing bled, 
and is nid lo have cost about £6643 of our 

8. M. modularis, the hedge sparrow, a well 
known bird, hai the back and wing-eoverls of a 
dusky hue, edged nith reddish-brown ; rump of 
greeniih -brown ; Ihroat and breast of a dull ash- 
color ; the belly a dirty while ; and the legs of 
a dull flesh<coloT. This bird frequents hedges in 
£nglalid ; where it makes its nest of moss and 
Kool, liniog it with hair, and lays four or five 
•ggi of a fine pale blue. With us and the more 
northern regions it is seen at all seasons ; but in 
France il is migratory, coming in Uctober, and 
departing northward in spring. Tiie note of this 
bird would be thought pleasant, did it not re- 
mind us of the approaeti of winter ; beginning 
with the first frosts, and continuing till a Utile 
time in spring. Its often repealin|[ the words 
tit, til, lit, has occasioned its being called lililing ; 
■ name it is known by in many places. 

9. M. oenanthe, tbe wheai-ear, is in length five 
inches and a lialf. Thetopof the head, hind part 
of the neck, and back, are of a bluish-gray ; and 
over the eye a streak of white ; the under parts 
of the body yellowish-whlie, changing to pure 
white at the vent ; the breast is tinged with red ; 
and the legs are black. This species is met with 
in most parts of Europe, even as lar as Green- 
land; and specimens have also been received 
from the £asl Indies. It visits England an- 
nually in the middle of March, and leaves us in 

, September, ll chieHy frequents heaths. The 
nest is usually pUced under the shelter of some 
turf, clod, stone, or the like, always on the 
ground, and often in some deserted rabbit-bur- 
row. It is composed of dry grass or moss, 
mixed with wool, rabbit's fur, &c., or lined with 
hair and feathers. The eggs are from five to 
eight in number, of a light blue, with a deeper 
blue circle at the large end. The young are 
hatched the middle of May. In some parts of 
England these birds are in vast plenty, In Sus- 
sex they are taken in snares made of honchair, 
S laced benealh a long turf: being very timid, 
le motion of a cloud, or (lie appearance of a 
bawk, will drive them lot shelter into these traps. 
The numbers annually ensnared in that district 
atone amount to about 1B40 dozen, which usaally 
■ell at ed. per doien. Quantities of these are 
«)len on the spot by the inhabitants ; others are 
sent up 10 the London poulleren; and many 
are polled, being almost as much esteemed in 
Kngland as the ortolan on the continent. They 
feed on insects only. 

10. M. uhoenicurus, the reditart, is some- 
what less than the redbreast: the forehead is 
while ; the crown of the head, hind part of tbe 
neck, and back, are deep blue gray ; the ciieeks 
>nd throat black; the breast, rump, and sides 
red, and the belly white ; the two middle tail- 
feathers are brown ; tbe rest red ; and the legs 
black. The female has the top of (he head and 
back cinereous gray: chin while. The same 
parte are red in this sex as in the male, but not 
lo bnghl. The niiii^ are brown in both sexes. 
This bird is migratory ; coming hither in spring, 
and departing about Uctober. Il is not so shy 
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as ma.ny birds in respect lo ilielf; for il ap' 
proaches habitations, and ofieo makes its nest in 
some hole of a wall where numbers of people 
pass by frequently, if no one meddles with the 
nesl; but the least derangement of t)ie eggs, or 
even looking at them, especially if the female is 
disturbed, causes her to forsake ili« nest alto- 
gether. It frequendy builds also in some hole 
of a tree. The nest is composed chiefly of moss, 
lined with hair and feallien. The egg) are 
bluish, and four or five in number. This bird 
fiequenlly wags its lail; but does it sideways, 
like a dog when he is pleased, and not up and 
down like tlie wagtail. It is with diificully that 
these birds are kept in a cage; nor wiil they 
submit to it by any means if caught old. Their 
song has no great strength ; yet it is agreeable ; 
and they will, if taught young, imitate tlie note 
of other birds, and sing by night frequently as , 
well as in the day-time. 

11. M. regulus. the aold-crested wren, is a 
native of Europe, and of the correspondent 
latitudes of Asia and America. It is the least of 
all tbe European birds, weighing only a single 
drachm. Its length is about four inches and a 
half; and the wings, when spread out, measure 
little more than six. On the top of its head is a. 
beautiful orange-colored spot, called its crest ; 
the m argins of the crt at are yellow, and it ends 
in a pret^ broad black hne ; the sides of the 
neck are of a beautiful yellowlah-gieen ; the eyes 
surrounded with a white circle; ihe neck and 
back of a dark green, mixed wiih yellow ; the 
breast of a dirty white ; the tail composed of 
twelve feathers of a brown color, an inch and a 
half long, but not forked. In America it asso- 
ciates with the tit-mice, running up and down 
tlie bark of lofty oaks with them, and collecting 
its food in tlieir company, as if they were all of 
one brood. It feeds on insects lodged in their 
wintcT dormitories m a lorpid slate. Il sings 
very melodiously. 

13. M. rubecula, the ted-breasl, is universally 
known; the upperpartsareof agreen ash-color; 
the forehead, throat, neck, and breast, a rufous 
orantre ; the belly and vent whitish ; tlie hill, 
legs, and sides of the body dusky. It is a con- 
stant inhabitant of these kingdoms, as well as 
the whole European continent, from Sweden to 
Ilaly. It abounds in Burgundy and I^rraine, 
where numbers are taken for the uble and es- 
teemed etceltetit food. It builds near the 
ground, if ill a bush ; though sometimrs it fixes 
on an oul-house, or retired part of some old 
building. The nest iscomposedof dried leaves, 
mixed with hair and moss, and lined with 
feathers. The eggs are of a dusky white, marked 
with irregular mldisb spots, and from five to ' 
seven in number. The young, when full fea- 
thered, may be taken for a different bird, being 
spotted all over. The first rudiments of tbe red 
break forth on the breast about ihe end of 
August ; but it is the end of September before 
they come to the full color. Insects are ihef 
general fiwd ; but in defect of these they wilt 
eat many other things. No bird is so tame and 
familiar as this; closely attending the heels of 
Ibe gardener when he is using his spade, for the 
sake of worms; and frequently in winter enter- 
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ing houses where windows are open, when they most parts of NorOi America^ and is ^hont die 

will pick up the crumbs from the table while the bigness of a sparrow. The eyes are large, the 

foiily is at dinner. The people about Bom- h«kd and upper part of the bodyj tai^ and 

holm call it tommiliden ; in Norway peter wings, are of a bright blue, excepting that the 

ronsmad; the Germans, thomas gierdet; and ends of the feathers are brown. The Siroat and 

we, robin red-breast. breast are of a dirty red. Hie belly is while. 

13. M. rubetra, the whin-chat, is somewhat It flies swiftly, having rery long wings; so that 
bigger than the stone-chatter. The upper parts the hawk generally pursues it in Tain. It mallet 
are blackish, edged with rufous ; from the bill its nest in holes of trees ; resembles onr robin 
arises a streak of white, which passes oyer the red-breast in its disposition^ and feeds only on 
eye on each side, almost to the hind head ; insects. 

beneath this the cheeks are blackish; the chin is 17. M. sutoria, the tailor-bird, is a natife of 

white; the rest of the under parts rufous white; the East Indies. It is remarkable for the art 

on the wing, near the shoulder, is a transverse with which it makes its nest, ta secare its^aod 

white mark, and another smaller near the bastard its young in the most perfect manner possible 

wing, on the outer edge; the legs are black, against all danger from voracious animals. It 

Th^ female is much paler, and the spots on the picks up a dead leaf, and sews it to the side of a 

wings, and the white trace over the eye, are frir living one ; its slender bill is the needle, and its 

less « conspicuous. This is not uncommon in thread is formed of some fine fibres; the finn^ 

Britain, and is seen in summer along with the is composed of feathers, gossamer, and dbva. 

stone-chatter on the heaths, where it breeds, The color of the bird is li^t yellow ; its leogtk 

making the nest much after the manner of that three inches ; and its weight only tht e fra i- 

bird. It lays five dirty white eggs, dotted with teenths of an ounce; so that the nnierialsofllie 

black. This species is common also in France, nest, and its own size, are not likely to dna 

Italy, Germany, and the temperate parts of down a habitation depending on so slight i 

Russia ; but it is less common than the stone- tenure, 

chatter there, as well as in England. Its food is 18. M. troglodytes, the wren, is a Tery smal 

chiefly insects. species, in length only three inches and three 

14. M. rubicola, the stone-chatter, is about quarters, though some have measured finr 
four inches and three quarters. The male has inches. The bill is v^ slender and of a dakj 
the upper parts of the body mixed blackish and brown color ; the head, neck, and bock, are oft 
pale rufous ; on each side the neck there is a reddish-brown ; and over each eye a psle reddiib- 
transverse streak of white ; tlie breast is of a white streak ; the under- part^ as fiur as Ik 
reddish yellow ; the belly paler ; and the legs breast, are of this last color ; tfie rest more m- 
are black. In the female tne colors are' much clined to brown, crossed with btx>wn lines ; tie 
less vivid. This species inhabits dry places, as legs are pale brown. It generally carries fc 
heaths and commons ; living on insects of all tail erect. The nest is almost oval, and has oak 
kiads. It makes its nest early, at the foot of one small entrance; it is chiefly composed i 
some low bush or under a stone ; and has five moss, well lined with featiiers. In thb Ik 
or six eggs of a bluish green, sparingly marked female lays from ten to sixteen or eigbteen 
with faint rufous spots. It is so very crafty as which are almost white, with reddish mi 
not to betray the place of the nest, never alights at the large end. She builds twice 
ing but at some distance, and creeping on the April and June. The nest is often foand ii 
ground to it by the greatest stealth. It n a some corner of an out-house, stack of wed, 
restless bird, incessantly flying from bush to hole in a wall, or such like, if near babitifioB!; 
bush ; and seems to have received its English but in the woods, often in a bush on or near At 
name from its note, resembling the clicking of ground, or in a stump of a tree. This mmtt 
two stones together. bird is found throughout Europe ; and in Eq;^ 

15. M. salicaria, the sedge bird, is about the land it defies the severest winters. Its aoKii 
size of the black-cap, but more slender. The much esteemed, being, though sboit, a plM^f 
head is brown, marked with dusky streaks ; the warble, and much louder than conld be expedrf 
cheeks are brown, with a white line over each from its size ; it continues throughont the jev. 
eye, and a black one above it; the upper parts MOTAPA, or Mosopotapa (though Moiios 
of the neck and back are of a reddish brown, here only a general name for kingdom), a ooistiT 
and the wing-coverts and quills dusky ; the of Eastern Africa, called also Benotnotapa mt 
under parts are white ; but the breast and belly Mocaranga. Its limits nominally hichide aH lk 
have a yellow tinge ; the tail is brown and much country in the interior from Mosambiqae ssi^ 
rounded ; and the legs are dusky. This species ward nearly to the Cape of Good Hope. Hsi 
is common in England, and frequents places territory, however, is divided into a great n*- 
where reeds and sedges grow, among whicn it is her of independent states. In tha interior itki 
said to make its nest, though it sometimes forms Chicova,Manica,and Chicanga;.but isaltog^kr 
it on the lowest branches of trees. The nest is but little known. The capiud is Zimbaoi, MV 
composed of straw and dried fibres of plants, the liea4 of the tiy&r of Sorala. The IV>itagwK 
lined with hair; and the eggs, five in number, have mside repeated attempts to penetrate this 
of a dirty white, marbled with brown. It imi- country, to possess themselves of toegold a 
tates tlie notes of the swallow, sky-lark, house- which lie in the interior. In the siataeMli 
sparrow, and other birds, in a pleasing but tury Nunez Bareto undertook a grand 
hurrying manner, and sings all night. tion, when the native Quiteve, abandoohg hi> 

16. M. sialis, the blue bird, is a native of ciq)ita], merely carried on a ' 



MOT 

and Barreto peneiraleU to the gold 
was u[mble 10 form any ^Mablislimeiit (here. A 
treaty nas at losl concluded, and ilie QuiCeve 
agreed, in cuDiideralion of a tribute nf 200 
pieces of cloth, to allow llie Pottupiese freu pas- 
saee ihrDU[;h his dominiooa. They hare been 
obliged, however, lo coaient (hemselves with a 
single chain of posts lo the mines on ihe Zambaia. 

MUTE, n.t. Sax. mot; Swed. mol ; Italian 
viiol. A smalt particle of any kind; any titla^ 
proverbial I y little. 

Iliit nhal Hot ihon a lilile iiMf la the yghe of 
thi biolher, and lenl OM a beem in Uiin uwiic yghe. 
Wklif. 



titiues Spirituels, ou Enthlemea aur I'Amour 
divin; a vol). 2. ReOexions sur la Vie loler- 
ieure. 3, Discouisec Chrelienoei ; 2 vols. 4. 
Her own Life ; 3 voli. 5. Opusclei. 6. Letters, 
Sic. She died June 9th. 1717. 

MoTBE Le Vayer (Francis de la), counsellor 
of state, naji born at Paris in 1588. lie became 
go distinguished by his writings that he was 
considered as one o( the first members of ihe 
French Academy, laio which he was admilled 
■n lH'ia. He was esteemed by cardionls Riclie~ 
lieu and Mazarine, who bestowed splendid titles 
and honoiabU posts npon him. He was ap- 
pDiQted preceptor to the duke of Anjou. He 



ulher holy freres, 
Tlikt MFcliea CTory land aod every •Irenw, 

Thi. makilb thW Ihec ben no Faeri^. 

CAaucer. Cunt. Tala. 
Yon fbuad liii milt, the liin^ vour mete did sea: 
Bui 1 1 beun do find in earh of 
11w bitla nMn in the sun do c 



Mote for might, or must. Sax. m 
nod. Obsolete. 

Molt ugly ihgprs, 
Such » diine Nature telC mvli ieir lo 
Irthanw, that ever should 



tremely afflicted at the loss of liii only 
son, who died when about lliirty-five years of 
age. He married fteaia, although then above 
■tvenly-five years old. and died in 1672, aged 
^i^hly-four. Hii works, collected by his son, 
were dedicated lo cardinal Mazanoe in 1693; 
but the best edition of ihem was (hat of Paris, 
~... .~.v.v 1669, dedicated to Louis XIV., and consisting 
Siiiiiry. of" 15 vols, in Hmo. His Irealises concerning 
; Belgic ^^^ education of the dauphin, and of p^n 
philosophy, are most esteemed, 

MOTH'EK,R.i.,<ufj.,&v.ii.-) Sax. ma^ep; 



Vm 



foul defecis 
etcapeil be. 

molS: Teut. m 



aumi-EU.,n.s.,aiij.,tLV.tl.\ Sax. moSep 
MoTH'ERllbOD. f Gotli.,Dimi8l 

Motu'erlsss, adj. (and Swed. nrt 

Moth'erlv, adj. & adv. jder ; fieli(ii 



maeder ; Teut. i 



MOTH. H. 1. 1 

:MoTnT, 0^'. 1 Swed. ncrff, 

insrct: full of moths. 
He u a rotten Ihiug consumelh 

I'pon my pweille [FCti hiin oioer a 
.\nd wost thy why 1 (or they were 



r.el moihi through pages eat iheir way, 
Vour wars^ yonr Idvh, yoar pniws be forgot, 
And mike of all an nniveraa! blot. 

J>riHl<rn'i Juntnal. 

So min. the moll', is not afraid, it uemi. 

'la tpan (ImnipolcBCC.snd neasun might. 

That knowi no meaiurc- ftiMpfr. 

MoTu, in loology. See Puilxha. 

MOTUE GiTTON (Joanna Mary Banners de 

la), a French lady, memorable for her writings 

and ■ufleriogs in the cause of Quietism. She 

wus dvscettded from a noble fiunily, and bom at 

Montargis in 1648. She tried lo lake Ihe leil 

before rfie wu of age; but her pareols obliged 

her lo marry a gentleman lo whom they hod 

promised her. She was > widow at Iwenly-eight; 

when, distinguishing herself as a Quieiisi, she 

va vontined for eight months. She was dis- 

-obarged; but in 1695 was involTed in the pt'tse- 

cution of the archbi^ihop of Cambray, and 

thrown Jnio the basiile; but, nothing being 

iiiude oht uirainsi her, she nnce more obtained 

her lilieriy in ITOO; when the retired to Blois. 

and lired in a mantier which showed her pcr- 

>*ciUions were unmenled. She wrote I. t'an- 



, Fr.n 



; Lat. « 



Ital. and S, 

/iijrijp. We add, t 



the great similarity of tins word in all 
the considerable languages of the earlh, Pera. 
madia- ; Sans, mala, mafrii Hind, mallara. A 
woman who has borne a child : hence that which 
has produced or preceded any ibing; a familiar 
term of address to a woman ; a religious term of 
address; also hysterical passiori,as supposed lobe 
peculiar lo women : as an odieciive, it signifies 
native ; had at Ihe birth. IVIotlierhood is the 
office or character of a mother. MotherlcM, 
destitute of a mother. Moilierty, maternal; 
belonging to, or becoming a mother; malroDly; 
in ihe maaner of a mother. 

Therfoni whanno Jhesu* hidde uian hit madtT 
and the diKiple stondyoge whom he louydi;. he scith 
lo ha modir, womman to Ihi Sonne, afleiward be 
eeich to th« disciple, la thi madir, and fto thai OUr 
llie diiciple louk hii into bis ni«lir. 

Wiclif. Jon 19. 
I am come to set at variance the daughter-in-law 
agajoit die FncrAer-in-liw. Mall. x. 35. 

Hiimarlal blade 
I n ivory aheath, ycarv'd with cuHoHS sliehls, 
Whose hilt mu buraithed gold, and handle >tron)[ 
Of iniitW-jifnrl. Fatrie (/umw. 

I'hey can owe no lets Ihen child-like obi^ace to 
her that haUi more than mdtMy power. Httktr. 
For whaljoeter molAw wit or art 
Could work, he put in proof. 

Hi.bb«rd-> Tak. 
l^t thy molhir ralhcr feel thy pride, tfaan (air 
Thy dangvrDUSftoutnai. Shalupeait. CH-ialnnw. 
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SAajbpMM, Hrmy f. 
or country'. It cannot 
ifAcr. hut our grave. 



^VhelB did ymi study all this fOwUy B| 
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A sline for a mother ^ a bow for a boy, 
A whip for a carter. Tusaer*s Hiubandry. 

They termed her the great mother^ for her motherly 
care in cherishing her brethren whilst young. 

Raleigh, 
Thou shalt see the blessed mother-maid 
Exalted more for being good, 
Than for her interest of motherhood. Donne, 

The air doth not motherly sit on the earth, 
To hatch her season^, and give all things birth. 

Id, 
They were of onyx, sometimes of mother of pearl. 

Hakewill, 
Within her breast though calm, within her breast 
though pure. 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and raised 
Some troubled thoughts. 

Milton's Paradise Regained. 
This stopping of the stomach might be the mother ; 
forasmuch as many were troubled with mother fits, 
although few returned to have died of them. 

Graunt's BilU. 
I might shew you my children, whom the ri- 
gour of your justice would make complete orphans, 
Dving already motherless. 

naller*s Speech to the House of Commons. 
Boccace lived in the same age with Chaucer, had 
the same genius, and followed the same studies ; 
both writ novels, and each of them cultivated his 
mother tongue. Dryden. 

The strongest branch leave for a standard, cutting 
off the rest close to the body of the motfier plant. 

Mortimers Husbandry. 

When I see the mothertffiin of my little daughters, 

when playing with their little puppets, I cannot but 

flatter myself that their husbands and children will 

be happy in the possession of such wives and mothers. 

Addison's Spectator, 
The good of moth^ church, as well as that of civil 
society, renders a judicial practice necessary. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 
The resemblance of the constitution and diet of 
the' inhabitants to those of their mother country, oc- 
casbns a great affinity in the popular diseases. 

Arhuthnot on Air. 
My concern for the three poor motherless children 
obliees me to give you this advice. Arbuthnot. 

Though she was a truly good woman, and had a 
sincere motherly love for her son John, yet there 
wanted not those who endeavoured to create a mis- 
understanding between them. Id. 
How gladly would the man recall to life 
The boy's neglected sire ! a mother too. 
That softer friend, perhaps more gladly still. 
Might he demand tnem at the gates of death. 

Cowper. 
These might have been her destiny, but no. 
Our hearts deny it : and so young, so fair. 
Good without effort, great without a foe. 
But now a bride and mother. Byron. 

Mother, v. n. & n. <. Belg. moederj mud. 
Lees ; concretion ; to gather concretion. 

If the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy 
totally, it will cast up a mather, as the mothers of dis- 
tilled waters. Bacon. 
Potted fowl, and fish come in so fast. 
That ere the first is out the second stinks. 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. 

Dryden. 
They oint their naked limbs with mothered oil. 

Id. 

MOTION, n. 5. ) Fr. motion ; Ital. mozioni ; 
Mo'tionless. ^ Lat. mo^io. The act of mov- 
ing ; moYement made ; change of place, or pos- 



ture ; agitation ; intestine action ; militarj mazeh ; 
applied metaphoricaUy to morements of the 
mind, and hence to proposals made, or measom 
propounded ; in obsolete language, a pappet- 
show. Motionless, devoid of motion. 

What would you with me ? 
— Your father and my uncle have made metitms; if 
it be my luck, so ; if not, happy man be his dole. 



If our queen and this young prinoe agree, 
I'll join my younger daughter, and my \oj. 
To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 
— Y^, I agree, and thank you for your motims. Id, 

He compassed a motion of the prodigal ion, aad 
married a tinker's wife, within a mile where my land 
lies. Id. 

Whether that mtotion, vitality and operation, wen 
by incubation, or how else, the manner is onlj knows 
to God. Ai^eigL 

Carnality within raises all the combustion without: 
this is the great wheel to which the clock owes its 
motion, I^^cay of Piety, 

A Christian's mntiim^ after he is regenerate, is 
made natural to Godward ; and therefore, the nearer 
he comes to heaven, the more zealous he is. 

i^. BdL 
Immediate are the acts of God, more swift 
Than time or miotion. MiUmu 

Speaking or mute, all comeliness and grace 
Attend theei and each word, each motion liMia. 

Id, 
By quick instinctive motion up I sprung. IL 

See the guards 
Bv me encamped pn yonder hill, expect 
Their motion. Id. 

We cannot free the lady that sits here. 
In stony fetters fixed, and motionUu. P. 

Virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In flesh and blood so well, that Plato had 
Beheld, what his high fancy once embraced. 
Virtue with colours, speech and motion graced. 

WaOir, 

Love awakes the sleepy vigour of the soul. 
And, brushing o'er, adds tnotion to the pool. 



Ha ! Do I dream t Is this my hoped saccess t 
I grow a statue, stiff and motionles. Id, 

Let a good man obey every good motion rising is 
his heart, knowing that every such motion proceeds 
from God. So%Jk, 

The soul 
'O'er ministerial members does preside. 
To all their various provinces oivide. 
Each member move, and every motion guide. 



Should our globe have had a greater share 
Of this strong force, bv which the parts cohere ; 
Things had been bound by such a powerful chain. 
That all would fixed and msotionless remain. Id, 
Cease, cease, thou foaming ocean. 
For what's thy troubled motion 
To that within my breast 1 Gmy. 

In general I must take notice that the natoie ef 
our constitution seems to be very much mistaken bf 
the gentlemen who have spoken in favour of this 
motion. ^r R. WolpoU. 

Virtue seems to be nothing more than a moiito 
consonant to the system of thmgs ; were a planet to 
fly from its orbit, it would represent a vicious man. 



All that have motion, life, and breath 
Proclaim your Maker blest ! Wmtu. 



Motion, Anihil, itiat which is performed by 
aninuU at llic Gomiaiui<l of the roiDil or will. 
Though all the motions qI BnimaU, whether 
voluntary or involunmry, are perronni>d by means 
of the itiuiciet and nerves, yet neither these nor 



the subtle fluid which r 



iides a 



accounted the ultimate lources of animal inniion. 
They depend entirely upon the will for those 
motions which ate properly to be accounted anl- 
ina]. All the involuntary mplioni, such as Ihoie 
of the blood, ihe heart, muscles, oiyans subser- 
vient to tes|iiration and digestion, &c.. ate to be 
classed with Uiose of vegetables: for, though no 
vegetables hare them in such perfection as ani- 
loals, ihern are yet traces of them to be found 
evidently among ve|;etab1es, and that lo remarka- 
bly tliBi some have imagmed the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms to approach each other so 
nearly that they could scarcely be distinguished 
by a philosopiiic eye. Though all animals are 

endov ' ' " 

I'wre 

power; lo determine which 
be iisigiied ; neither can we, from (he situation 
and manner of life of animals, derive any proba- 
ble reason why the motion of one should differ so 
much from that of another. This difft-reoce does 
not arise ftom their size, their ferocity, iheir 
timidity, nor any other property that we can 
imanne. The elephant, (hough (he strongest 
land animal, is hy no means Ihe aloweat in its 
motions; the hoise is much swifler (haa the 
bull, though there is oot much difference in iheir 
■lie; a greyliouod is much swifter than a wild 
cat, though (he fonner is much larger, and 
tliough both Im in the same manner, vii. by 
liunling. Among insects the same unaccaunt- 
ahle dirersity is observable. This vere remark- 
able circumstance seems not even to depend on 
thr range which animals are obliged (n lake in 
order lo procure food for themselves. Of all 
animals the shell-lish move the slowest, inso- 
much Ihit some have supposed them lo be en- 
tirely destitute of loco-motive powers ; and mus- 
cles particularly are denied lo have any faculty 
of Ihis kind. Every one knows Ihal these ani- 
mals can open and shut (heir shells at pleasure; 
and It cannot escape observation, that in every 
muscle there is a 6eshy protuberance of a much 
redder color than the rest. This has been thought 
lo be a (ongue or proboscis, hy which the animal 
lakes in its food ; bul is in reality the inslru- 
inent of Its motion from place lo place. This 
protuberance is divided into Iwo lobes, which 
perform Ihe office of feet. When the nver mus- 
cle is inclined to removefrom its station, it opens 
iu shell, thrusts out ihi* protuberance, and digs 
a furrow id Ihe und : and into Ihis furrow, hy 
the aclion of (he same protuberance, the shell 
is made (o bll in a vertical position. It is re- 
covered out of ihis into (he former horizontal 
one, by pushing back (he sand with the same 
tenlacula, lengthens Ihe liirTow, and thus the 
animal continues its journey by a continual turn- 
in); topsy turvy. Marine muscles perform their 
motions in the same manner, and by similar in- 
sliuQienls. In general they are firmly attached 
to rocks or small stones by threads, about Iwo 
iDChei long, which are spun from a gluti- 



nous substance in the protuberance already 
mentioned. Ulher animals which dwell in hi- 
valved shells perform Iheir motions by a kind of 
leg or foot; which, however, they can alter into 
almost any 6?ure they please. By means of 
Ihis leg they can ni>( only sink into the tnud, or 
rise out of it at pleasure, hut can even leap 
from Llie place where they are ; and this can be 
done by the limpet, which people are apt to 
imagine one of (be most sluggish animals in na- 
ture- When this creature is about to make a 
spring, i( sets its shell on edge, ai if lo dimmish 
friction; then, slretching out the leg as far w 
possible, it makes il embrace a portion of the 
shell, and by a sudden movement, similar (o that 
of a spring let loose, it strikes ihe earth with ili 
leg, and leaps to a considerable distance. Tha 
spoul, or (Btor Bsh, is said tu be incapable of 
moving forward horiionlally on the surfice; but 
il digs a hole sometimes two feel deep in Ihe 
sand, iu which it can asceud or descend at ple»- 
sure- The leg, by which i( performs all lU 
movemeuis, is fleshy, cylindrical, and pretty 
long; and the animal can at pleasure make it 
assume the form of a ball. When lying on the 
surface of the sand, and about in sink into i(, the 
leg is extended from the inferior end of the shell, 
and makes the extremity of il take on the form of 
a shovel, sharp on each sitte, and lerminaiing in 
a point. With this instrument the animal m^et 
a hole in the sand; after which il advances the 
leg siiU farther mlo it, makes it assume the form 
of a hook, and with this, as a fulcrum, it obbge* 
the shell (o descend into the hole. This open- 
lion IS continued until thewliole shell is covered; 
and, when the animal wishes to regain the tor- 
fare, it makes (he extremity of the leg lo assume 
(he form of a ball, and makes an elforl to entend 
it. The ball, however, prevents any brthet 
descent, and tiie reaction of the muscular eflbit 
raises up the whole shell, which operation ii 
continued until it teaches the surface ; and il ii 
surprising with what facility these motions are 
accomplished by an animal seemingly so liltl« 
qualified 10 move at all. Aijo(her particu1an(y 
in Ihis fish is, that, though il lives among salt 
waler, ii abhors sail so much that when a li(lh> 
is thrown into ils hole it instantly leaves it. 
But it is still mote remarkable, that if vou once 
lake hold of the spout-fish, and (hen a 



:s hole. 



t then be drii 



by salt; though, unless it be taken hold of by (he 
hand, the application of salt will make i( come 
to the surikce as oHen as you please. See So- 
LEN, All other shell-fish, even those apparently 
ihe most sluggish and destitute of any apparatus 
for motion, are found to be furnished with such 
instruments as enable ihem lo perform all those 
movements for which ibey have any occasion. 
Thus ihe scallop, a well known animal, iohihil- 
ing a bivalved shell, can both swim upoi 
surface of water and more upon land. Wl 
happens to be d<.>serled by ihe tide, il opei 
shell lo the fbll extent, aod, shutting it again with 
a sudden jerk, the reaction of the ground gives. 
such an impulse to the whole, that it sometimes 
springs five or siv inches from the ground ; and, 
hy n continued repetition of this action, it gra- 
dually tumbles forwaril until it regains tht 
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water. Its method of sailing is still more cu- thougb we eamiot luiow tbe veaMm oc 

rious. Having attained the sur&ce of the water, ploying such an extraordinary method, 

by means unknown to us, it opens the shell, and remarkable instance is given by Mr. SmeUie ii 

puts one half above water, the other with the the mason-bee. 

body of the animal in it remaining below. Great Motion, Peepetual, in mechani ca, a nsotioB 

immbers of tliem are thus frequently seen sailing which is supplied and renewed from itself wii^ 

in company, with their shells sticking up above x>ut the, intervention of any external cause; of 

water, when the weather is fine, and the wind an uninterrupted communication of the sasM 

acting upon them as sails; but on the least degree of motion from one part of matter to 

alarm they instantly shut their shells, and all sink another, in a circle or other curve returning iato 

to the bottom together. See Pecten. The oyster itself, so tliat the same momentam still relams 

has generally been supposed one of the most undiminished upon the first mover. The cele- 

sluggish animals in bature, and totally incapable brated problem of a perpetual motion Goniists is 

of voluntary motion ; but, from the researches of the inventing a machine which has the principle 

the abb^ Dicquemarre, this opinion seems to be of its motion within itself. To find a perpeml 

erroneous. The oyster, like many other bivalved motion, or to construct an engio^, &c., whack 

shell-fish, has a power of squirting water out shall have such a motion, is a famoaa fno^Ma 

from its body ; and this property may easily be that has employed the mathematicians for 

observed by putting some of them into a plate yean. 

with as much sea-water as will cover them. The Motion, Vegetable. Though 

water is ejected with so much force as not only have not the power of moving from one plaet Is 

to repel the approach of ordinary enemies, but another like animals, they are nevertheless ca|is> 

to move the whole animal backwards or side- ble of moving their different parts in sock a 

ways in a direction contrary to that in which the manner as would lead us to suspect that tlMy 

water was ejected. It has been also supposed are actuated by a sort of instinct. Hence 

that oysters are destitute of sensation ; but M. have been induced to suppose that the 

Dicquemarre has shown, that they not only and vegetable kingdoms are in a manner ii 

possess sensation, but that they are capable of tinguishable from one another ; and that Ikt 

deriving knowledge from experience. When re- highest degree of vegetable life can hardly to 

moved from such places as are entirely covered known from the lowest degpree of animal 

with the sea, when destitute of experience, they The essential and insuperable distinction, 

open their shells and die in a feW days ; but if ever, between the two is the faculty of sens 

they happen to escape this danger, and the water and loco-motion in consequence of it. Wert it 

covers them again^ they will not open their shells not, indeed, for the manifestation of sense W 

again, but keep them shut, as if warned by ex- moving from one place to another, we dKraU 

perience to avoid a danger similar to what they not be able to tell whether vegetables wem po8> 

formerly underwent. See Ostrea. The motions sessed of sensation or not ; but, whatever raotiosi 

of the sea-urchin are perhaps more curious and they may be possessed of, it is certain dist as 

complicated than those of any other animal. It vegetable has the fiicalty of moving from ear 

inhabits a beautiful multivalved shell, divided place to another. Some have endeavooied Is 

into triangular compartments, and covered with distinguish the two kingdoms by the dtgestioa if 

great numbers of prickles ; from which last cir- food ; alleging that plants have no proper orgm, 

cumstance it receives the name of sea-urchin, or such as a stomach, &c., for taking in and digeH- 

sea hedge-hog. The triangles are separated from ing their aliment. But to this it has been is- 

one anotlier by regular belts, perforated by a plied, that the whole body of a vegetaMe is t 

great number of holes, from every one of which stomach, and absorbs its food at every poic 

issues a fleshy horn similar to that of a snail,- and This, however, seems not to be a snflideit 

capable of moving in a similar manner. The answer. All animals take in their fr>od at tnle^ 

pnncipal use of these horas seems to be to fix vals ; and there is not a single instance of tut 

the animal to rocks or stones, though it likewise which eats perpetually. The food is also takes 

makes use of them in progressive motion. By into the bodfy of the animal, and applicatioa ef 

means of these horns and prickles it is enabled the parts made by means of the internal ofgasi- 

to walk, either on its back or its belly; but it sation of the viscus; but in Tegetables, tbor 

most commonly makes use of those which are whole bodies are immersed in their food, aid 

near the mouth. Occasionally it has a progres- absorb it by the surface, as animal bodies w9 

sive motion by turning round like a wheel, sometimes absorb liquids when pat into tkea. 

' Thus,' says Mr. Smell ie, in his Philosophy of The roots of a tree, indeed, will change tkfir 

Natural History, ' the . sea-urchin furnishes an direction when they meet with a stone, and w3 

example of an animal employing many thousand turn from barren into fertile ground ; but tfab is 

limbs in its various movements. The reader evidently mere mechanism, without any piotf 

may try to conceive the number of muscles, of will or sensation ; for the nourishment of the 

fibres, and other apparatus which are requisite root comes not from the stone, but frx>m tte 

to the progressive motion of this little animal, earth around it ; and the increase in size is not 

Some animals move backwards, apparently with owing to any expansion of the matter which Ae 

the same facility that they do forwards, and that root already contains, but to the opposition of 

by means of the same instruments which move new matter; whence the increase of sise mast 

them forward. The common house fly exhibits always take place in the direction whence tke 

an instance of this, and frequently employs this nourishment proceeds. On this principle also 

retrograde motion in its ordinary courses ; may we explain the reason why toe roots of s 
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Irec, after having arrived it the edse of ■ ditch, 
iiutGkd of shooting out into the air, will creep 
down one side, alone; the bollom and np the 
otlier. In their morements, Tegelabres discover 
* aothin; like lencation or design. They nill, 
indeed, unifomilf bend toitard light or toward 
water ; but in ihe one caie we muu attribute the 
pbenomenoD to the aciion of the lisiht and mr 
upon them ; end, in the latter, the property seems 
lo be the lame with what in other casei we rail 
attraction. Thws, if a root be uncovered, and a 
vifl iporige placed near il in a direction diflerent 
from thai in which the root was proceeding, it 
VFiU soon alter iti position, and turn towards the 
sponge; and Thus wu may vary the direction of 
the root ai often u we please. The eifoni of a 
plant to turn from darkness or shade into sun- 
shine are very retnarkable; as, to accomplish 
this, not only the leaves will be inclined, but 
eren the stems and branches Iwisled. When a 
wet sponge ii held under the leaves of a tree, 
Ihey bviid down in order to touch it. If a vessel 
of water be put within sin inches of a growing 
cucumber, in less than twenty-four hours the 
latter will alter its direction : the branches will 
btnd towards llie water, and never alter their 
couise until they coroe in contact with It, The 
most remarkable instance of this kind of molioD, 
boweiar, is, that when a pote is brought near a 
vine, llie latter will turn towards it, md never 
cease extending its branches till il lays hold of 
tlie support. The motions of ihe sensitive 
plant, and otliets of the lime bind, have been 
considered as very wonderful; but il is doubtful 
if any of them be really more so than that of the 
' vine. None of those show any kind of propen- 
sity to move without an actual touch. A very 
slight one, indeed, makes Ihe seowlive plant con- 
tract, and Ihe whole bnuicb, together with ihe 
leaves, bend down totvitrds the earth. See 
Miuosjt. This is so simihr to some phenome- 
na of electricity, thai few will hesitate lo ascribe 
both 10 the same cause. Even Ihe motions of 
the hedysanim gyraos, which ai 6rsl sieht seem 
so mocfi more surprising than lliose of the sen- 
titive plant, may be explained upon the same 
principle. See IlEDis*itiiM. There is aspeci- 
nien of this plant in Ihe botanic garden at Edin- 
bur([h. It is a native of the East Indies, and ils 
motions are occasioned by the mn-beams. Ths 
leaves are Ihe only moveable parts. They ate 
supported by long fool'Stalks ; and, when tbe 
, sun shines upon them, iliey move briskly in 
every directioD. Their most usual molioo is 
upward and downward -, but often they turn 
almost quite round, and then the fooi-slalks are 
- evidently twisted. These motions continue only 
while the tight and heal of Ihe sun continue, 
ceasing at night, or when the weather becomes 
cloudy and cold. The American plant called 
Dionca muscipiila, or Venui's fly-trap, is ano- 
ther example of very wonderful mechanism in 
vegetables, though even this does not argue any 
de^rree of sensation in Ihis plant raore'dian in 
other*. The leaves of [he diontea are jointed, 
and ftimished with iwo rows of prickles. A 
number of smntl glands upon the sut&ce secrete 



touch itie filial spot, the leaves fold up, and 
squeexe them lo death between the prickles. 
The li»ves fold up in the same manner when 
ihe plant is touched with a straw or pin. S«e 
Dioiiaii. The folding up of die leaves of ca- 
tain plants in Ihe absence of the sun's light, 
called their steep, aSbrds another very curious 
instance oF vegetable motion. Almost all vegt- 
tables, iikdeed, undergo such a remarkable 
change ^ia the nighl, thai it is difficult to know 
exactly how many kinds do really sleep. They 
fold up their leaves in many different ways; but 
all ag[iee in disposing of them in such a manner 
as to afford the best protection to theyoungslems, 
flower-buds or fruil. The leaves of the tama- 
rind tree contract round the young fruit, lo pro- 
tect it from Docluinol cold; and those of senna, 
glycina, and many other papilionaceous plants, 
dispose of their leaves in the tame manner. 
The leaves of the chickweed, aaclepias, atriplex, 
&[c., irff disposed in opposite pairs. In Iha 
night-iinie Ihey rise perpendicularly, and Join so 
close at the top thai the flowers are concealed 
by them. In like manner do Ihe leaves protect 
the llowers of the sida, or althxa iheopliraati, 
Ihe ayenia, and cenothera, the solanum, and thn 
Egyplian vetch. All these are erected during 
the night; but those of the white lupine, in lime 
of sleep, hang down. The flowers of plants also 
have motions peculiar to Ihemselves. Many of 
them during Ihe ni^hi are enclosed in iheit 
calyx«s. Some, particularly those of ilia Ger- 
man spurge, geranium siriatiim, and common 
Whitlow grass, when asleep, bend towards the 
enrth ; by which means the noxious eflects of 
ram or dew are prevented. All these motiooi 
have been commonly ascribed lo Ihe sun's rays; 
and Mr. Sroellie informs us that, in some of the 
examples ahoue mentioned, the effects were evi- 
dentljr to be ascribed to heal ; but plants kept 
ina ooi-houBe,where the temperature of the day 
andni|blarealike, contract their leaves, and sleep 
in Ihe same manner as if they were exposed lo 
the open air; 'whence it appears,' says he, 
* that the sleep of plants is owing rather lo )t 
peculiar law, than to a quicker or slower motion 
of the juices.' He suspecU, dierefore, ihat as 
the sleep of plants is not owing lo the mere 
absence of heal, it may be occasioned by the 
want of light; and lo ascertain this he proposes 
an experiment of throwing upon ihcm a strong 
attiticial light. On Ihis, however, we must 
remark, thai the throwing of anificinl light upon 
pUnCs cannot be attended with the same eflects 
as that of the light of Ihe sun, unless the former 
were as strong as the latter, which is impossible; 
and, even though we could procure an artificial 
light as Mrong m that of the sun, a dlffetetice 
might be occai<ioned by the different direction of 
the rays, those of Ihe sun being very nearly 
parallel, while the rays of all arliflcial light 
diverge very greatly. If, therefore, we are lo 
make an exneriment of this kind, the rays should 
be rendered parallel by means of a burning 
mirror. Here again we should be involved in a 
difliculty; for the rays of the sun proceed all in 
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tions, so that we could not reasonably expect the 
same result as when the plants are directly ex- 
posed to the rays o( the sun, The motion ot 
plants not being deducible from sensation, as in 
animals, must be ascribed to that property called 
irritability ; and this property is possessed insen- 
sibly by the parts of animals in a greater degree 
than even by the most irritable vegetable. The 
muscular fibres will contract on the application 
of any stimulating substance, even after they are 
detatched from the body to which they belonged. 
The heart of a frog will continue to beat when 
pricked with a pin for several hours after it is 
taken out of the oody. The heart of a viper or 
of a turtle beats distinctly from twenty to thirty 
hours after the death of these animals. When 
the intestines of a dog, or any other quadruped, 
are suddenly cut into different portions, all of 
them crawl about like worms, and contract upon 
the slightest touch. The heart, intestines, and 
diaphragm, are the most irritable parts of animal 
booies; and, to discover whether this quality 
resides in all plants, experiments should be made 
chiefly on leaves, flowers, buds, and the tender 
fibres of the roots. The motions of plants are 
universally ascribed by our author to irritability. 
The term, however, requires an explanation ; and 
to give this in an intelligible manner, requires 
some attention. 

MOTIVE, adj. & n. s. Lat. motixms; Yu 
motif; Ital. motive. Causing motion; having 
the quality or capacity of motion : hence that 
which determines the mind, or excites to action ; 
a mover. See the instances from Shakspeare. 

Shall every motttw argument used in such kind of 
conferences be made a rule for others stiil to conclude 
the like by, concerning all things of like nature, 
when as probable inducements may lead them to the 
contrary ? Hwker. 

Hereof we have no commandment, either in nature 
or scripture, which doth exact them at our hands ; 
yet those tnotives there are in both, which draw most 
effectually our minds unto them. Id. 

Why in that rawness left you wife and children. 
Those precious mottvei, those strong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking 1 Shahpean, Macbeth, 

Heaven brought me up to be my daughter's 
dower ; 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a husband. Skalupeare. 

Her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. Id. 

The nerves serve for the conveyance of the motive 
faculty from the brain ; the ligatures for the strength- 
ening of them, that they may not flag in motion. 

WiUdns. 
The motive for continuing in the same state is only 
the present satisfaction in it ; the motive to change 
is always some uneasiness. Locke. 

What can be a stronger motive to a finn trust in 
our Maker, than the giving us his Son to suffer for 
«» ? Addison. 

We ask you whence does motive viprour flow ? 

Blachnore. 

That fancy is easily disproved from the motive 
po^er of souls embodied, and the gradual increase 
of men and animals. Bentley. 

Prudent men lock up their motives ; letting fami- 
liars have a key to their heart as to their garden. 

Shenstone. 



Let passion do what nobler mtiim should; 
liCt love and emulation rise in aid 
To reason, and persuade thee to be— blessed. 

MOTLEY, adj. By some writers supposed 
to be corrupted from medley ; or, perhaps, nys 
Johnson, from mothlike, colored, spotted, or 
variegated like a moth. Mingled ; of varioe 
colors. 

They that come to see a kSUm 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow. 
Will be deceivml. Shakspeare, ifenry VUL 

Expence and after- thought, and idle care. 

And doubts of motUy hue, and dark de^air. 

An author might as well think of weaving the ad- 
ventures of iEneas and Hudibran into one poeoi, » 
of writing such a motley piece of mirth and sonov. 



Traulus, of amphibious breed. 
Motley fruit of mungrel seed ; 
By the dam from lordlings sprung. 
By the sire exhaled from dung. Smi/t 

MOTOR, n. s. Fr. motettr ; Lat. movea, A 
mover : a word altogether redundant. 

Those bodies being of a congenerous natoie, di 
readily receive the impressions of their mHor ; aad, 
if not fettered by theu* gravity, conform theoiiebci 
to situations, wherein they best unite unto their aa- 
mator. Broume^s Vulgar Enmn. 

The bones, were they dry, could not, witknt 
great difficult, yield to the plucks and attnctins 
of the motory muscles. Ray an the CtmImb. 

MOTRIL, a town of the south of Spain, k 
Granada, with a harbour on the Meditenaneaa. 
It has 4500 inhabitants, who trade in wine,lioa, 
and chestnuts. The environs produce sogv; 
but the cultivation is of late mucn limited. Fov 
miles east of Malaga. 

MOTTE (Anthony Houdart de la), an ioie- 
nious Frenchman, greatly distinguished by mi 
writings in prose and verse, and by his litonj 
contests with many eminent persons, was bon 
at Paris in 1672. His literary paradoxes, ks 
singular systems, in all branches of polite leaia- 
ing, and above all his judgment upon the an- 
cients, raised him up formidable adversarips. Ba- 
cine, Boileau, Rousseau, Madam Oacier, ftc, 
avensred antiquity on an author who, with mm 
wit than learning, assumed a dictatorial aulborilf 
in tlie belles lettres. He became blind in titt 
latter years of his life, and died in 1731. Ht 
was beloved for the urbanity of his temper. 
Once in a crowd he chanced to tread on tefcst 
of a young man, who immediately stmdL In. 
* Sir,' said he, ' you will be sorry for what yoa 
have done — I am blind.' Rewrote inanypoea% 
tragedies, comedies, pastorals, and &bles; be* 
sides a ast variety of discourses, critical and WBt- 
demical, in prose. A' complete edition of d 
his works was published in 11 vols. 8vo., m 
1754. 

MoTTE Isle, an island in lake Champlain, tf 
the entrance of Richlieu River, near the toogoe 
of land which forms Missiqui Bay. It is alMOt 
eight miles in length and two iu breadth, and is 
distant two miles west of North Hero Island. It 
constitutes a township of its own name in Frank- 
lin county, Vermont. 

MoTTE (St. Jean de la), a town in the central 
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part of France, departmeat of ihe Sarthe, wiih 
IBOO inhabilanU. 

MOITO. n. I. llal. motto : Ft. nut. A sen- 
fence or word added lo an heraldic device, cr 
preliied to an; ihin^ written. 

Men in a party have liberty only for ibrax moibi j 
in reality they are gnaler ulavu than aay body elie 
would care lo mate them. Satiilir. 

It may be said to be the nnito of human nature, 
lattacr to sufler than to die. L'Eilrangi. 

Wc aught to be nwek-ipinted, till we are assured 
of the boDcily of our anceston-, fat corelousneiE 
and circumvenliaD make no good malta (or a coat. 
CftiitT. 

It wu ihe malta of a tnihop eminent (or hia piety 
and good woilu. io bog Cliarles the second's rvigu, 
Inserfl Deo al lElare, $rve Cod and he cheatful. 
Aidivm't FnthaUUr. 

Motto, in heraldry, a short sentence or 
phraie, carried in a Ktoll, ccenerally under, but 
Bomelimei over Ihe arms ; lomelimes alluding 
10 the bearing, sometimes to Ihe name of ihe 
bearer, end Mtneliines containing whatever 
pleases the fancy of Ihe deviser. See Hesildrv. 

MOl'DONjOr Milden,^ town in the canton 
ofVaud, Swilzetland, on the rirer Broye. Part 
of it is level : but the rest gtands on Ihe decli- 
Tity of a sleep hill, from which a rivulet de- 
icends throufth the lower town under arches, and 
flows with great rapidity into the Broye. The 
town contains 2400 inhabitants, and a of great 
Bnliquity, being tnentioned under the name of 
Moleduuum by Antonine. Ii ii thought lo have 
1>een one of the towns which ihe Helvetii burned 
in the lime of Cesar. Thirteen milea N-N. E. 
of Lausanne. 

MOVE,v.a.!in.i. 

MoVE'iBLE,ad;. &n. 

Move'iblt, adv. 

MovE'i.r.S3.aiJf. 




they wem con 
The choice 
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In the vast wilderness, wheo the people of God 
settled habitation, vet a ninuabla tabernacle 
.□ded of God to make. HtxAtr. 
d flower of all thiagi profitable iu 
other books, the Psalmi do both more briefly and 
more nmnglii express, by reason of that poetical 
form whetewith they are writteu. U. 

(iritlus oilerBd the Transylvanians money ; hut 
minds desirous of reven^ were not nmM with gold. 
A thousand knees, 
Tea thousand yeaia together, naked, futing. 
Upon a haiten mountaia. and still Winter 
In Blonn perpetual, could not moix ihe gods 
To look (hai way ihou wert. Suiktpiaft. 

If he see ougnl in yon that makes him like. 

That any thing he sees, which rwhi his liking. 

1 can with ease tnnslale it to my will. Id. 

From those bloody hands 

Throw your distempered weapons to the ground, 

And hear the sentence of your mawd prince. Id, 

Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 

I say a moving ^ve. Id. Mtdulh, 

Let him that mrnwl you hither. 

Remove you hence ; 1 knew you at the first, 

—A joined stool. Ii. Tandag ef Iht Strrv. 



-turbulence or c 

hence (mela.) to 
mental impulse 



Mo'vEST,uJi.icii.i 

Mov;EB,n.i. 

Mov'iNC, fart. adj. 

Mov'iNCLT, oi/d, 
propose; recommend; persuade; prevail 
over ; affect the passions or feelingi ; touch pa- 
ihetically ; make angry : as a neuter verb, to be in 
motion : proceed ^m place to place ; change 
poilure; have vital action ; walk: at a substan- 
tive, thead of moving; motion made, as at chess. 
Moveable is unfixed ; capable of being moved ; 
that which may be tooved. Moveably, lo as it 
may be moved. Moveless, incapable ofmolion; 
unmoved. MovemenI, motion made ; manner 
of moving. Movent, as an adjective, causing 
motion : movent and mover, ihal which moves 
another thitig or person ; mover is also he, or thai, 
which taove>: and he who proposes any thing. 
Moving, affecting; pathetic; influential on ihe 
paasioni. Movingly, pathetically; passionately. 

And wbaaoe grtl flood was miad, Ihe flood was 
hnrlid la thai hons : and it myghte not ouiw it. for 
II WM fouodid on a Kul stoon. Witlif. tuk. 6. 

Rvery nuinis thiog Ihat tivelh shall 
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Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possessed. 
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decline war upon particular respects. 

acfmard.; fAusard VI. 
Somelimcs the possibility of prefenneni prevailing 
with the credulous, eipectalion of less eipence with 
the covetous, opinion oF ease with Ihe fond, and as- 
suiance of remoteness with Ihe unkind parents, have 
vuntd. them without discrelioo (o engage their chil- 
diEU in adveotures of learning, by whose return they 
have received hut small cootentmenl. IfoHnn. 

Needs must they come whom God brings ; his 
liand is in all ihs motions of his meanest creatures. 
Mot only we. hut they motr in him. Bp. Hall. 

If Uw Drst consultation be not snHicienI, Ihe will 
may nm a review, and require the undeislanding to 
infotcn itself better. Hp. BravAaU agaitul HMei. 
I taw Iwo angels play'd the male ; 
With man alss no otherwise it proves, 
An onseeu hand makes all their mixia. 

Coicfcy. 

The sirenglh of a sptiiig were belter assisled by 

the labour of some inieliigent mmcr, as Ihe heavenly 

orbs are supposed to be turned. Wilkina. 

The pretext of piety is but like the hind of a 

clock, set Indeed more coospicuoualy. but directed 

fJecay „f P.rty. 
Then feed on thoughts, Ihal volnnlaiy miw< 
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They, as they 
Their sttrry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and yean, towards his aU»cheenng 

lamp. 
Turn svrift their various motions. Id. 

The sun 
Had first his precept so to moM, so shine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat. 

Id, 
The senses represent the earth as immoveable ; fiDr 
though it do move in itself, it rests to us who are 
carried with it. OlamiUe. 

That there is a motion which makes the vicissi- 
tudes of day and night, sense may assure us ; but 
whether the sun or earth be the common movent can- 
not be determined but by a further appeal. 

id. Seepat* 
You as the soul, as the first mowr you. 
Vigour and life on every part bestow. WaUer. 
The lungs, though untouched, will remain moceleu 
as to any expansion or contraction of their substance. 

Bouk, 
The lunar month is natural and |)eriodical, by 
which the mooeubU festivals of the Christian churcn 
are regulated. Holder. 

To Indamora you my suit must «iovt. Drydtn. 

When she saw her reasons idly spent, 
And could not moot him from his fixed intent. 
She flew to ra^. Id. ^leid. 

Should a shipwrecked sailor sing his woe, 
Would'st thou be moved to pity, or bestow 
An alms? Jd. Ptnius. 

See great Marcellus ! how inured in toils 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 
spoils. Id. jEnsid. 

Through various hazards and events we move- 
To Latium. Id. 

Surveys rich mopeabUt with curious eye. 
Beats down the price, and threatens still to buy. 

Dn/den. 
So orbs from the first 3Iooer motion take. 
Yet each their proper revolutions make. Id, 

The will being the power of directing our opera- 
tive faculties to some action, for some end, cannot at 
any time be mooed towards what is judged at that 
time inattainable. Locke. 

This saying, that God is die place of spirits, being 
literal, makes us conceive that spirits move up and 
dow I, and have their distance and intervals in God, 
as bodies have in space. Id. 

His back-piece is composed of eighteen plates, 
moveably joined together by as many intermediate 
skins. Grew. 

If it be in some part moment, and in sonie part 
quiescent, it must needs be a curve line, and so no 
radius. Id. Coimolofia. 

That which moves a man to do any thing, must be 
the apprehension and expectation of some good from 
the thing which he is about to do. Sduth. 

Any one who sees the Teverone must conclude it 
to be one of the most moceabU rivers in the world, 
that it is so often shifted out of one channel into 
another. Addieon on Italy. 

His air, his voice, his looks, his honest soul. 
Speak all so movingly in his behalf, 
1 dare not trust myself to hear him talk. Addison. 

Every pert young fellow that has a moping fancy, 
and the least jingle of verse in his head, sets up for 
a writer of songs, and resolves to immoitalize his 
bottle or his mistress. Steele. 

Any heat whatsoever promotes the ascent of mi- 
neral matter, which is subtile, and is consequently 
moveable more easily. Woodvcard's Natural History. 

Images are very sparingly to be introduced : their 
proper place is in poems and orations, and their use 



is to maee pity or tenor, compaiaioa and 

Feliom MS tie Ommk. 
O let thy sister, daughter, handmaid mme. 
Or all those tender names in ooe» thy love. 

The eoddesa Mooo 
To visit Paphos, and her blooming groves. II 
The Grecian phalanx, mooeUse as a tower. 
On all sides battered, yet resists his power. U. 
What farther relieves descriptions of battlai 
the art of introducing^ pathetic circumstances ahc 
the heroes, which raise a dififerent mucenoi/ ia tk 
mind, compassion and pity. Id. EamgL 

Under workmen are expert enoueh at matiaf i 
single wheel in a clock, but are atteny igaoraat im 
to adjust the several parts, or regulate the aiaiewiL 

The jest is to be a thing unezpecfed : thma 
your undesigning manner is a beauty in erfnatmtd 
mirth ; and, when you are to talk on a set aaJiBS, 
the more you are moved yourself the moie jia «i 
move others. IL 

Time, with all its celerity, tnoMv slovij on ta kb 
whose whole employment is to watch its flight. 

iflhm 

Thus dream they, and contriVe to aairt a Gad 
The incumbrance of his own concerns, and sgm 
The great Artificer of all that movee 
The stress of a continual act, the pain 
Of unremitted vigilance and care. 
As too laborious and severe a tadk. 



Movement of a clock or watch, in ill pop 
lar use among us, signifies all the ioner wmd 
a watch, clock, or other engine, whicb mm^ 
and, by that motion, carry on the dei%a of it 
machine. The movement of a dockorwldk 
is the inside, or that part which measaia A^ 
time, strikes, &c., exclusive of the fimaib ca^ 
dial-plate, &c. The parts common to both te 
movements are, the main-spring, with its if|0> 
tenances, lying on the spring-box, and ii ^ 
middle thereof lapping about the spriny^iAoi; 
to which one end of it is fastened. On tbelif 
of the spring-arbor is the endless screw aadik 
wheel ; but in spring clocks this is a racket-* ' 
vnth its click that stops it. That which the 
spring draws, and round which the 
string is wrapped, is called the fusee; dhiiii 
ordinarily taper; in large works going vii 
weights it is cylindrical, and called the oiad> 
The small teeth at the bottom of the fnsietf 
barrel, which stop it in winding up, is called Ai 
ratchet ; and that which stops it when woood a 
and is for that end driven up by the spring* 
garde-gut. The wheels are various: the pvli 
of a wheel are, the hoop or rim, the teedi| At 
cross, and the collet or piece of biass soldered a 
the arbor or spindle whereon the wheel ii 
ri vetted. The little wheels playing in tbeteelk 
of the larger are called pinions ; and their M^ 
which are four, five, six, eight, &c., are caSid 
leves ; the ends of the spindle are called ptvoli; 
and the guttered wheel, with iron spikes at bel- 
tom, wherein the line of ordinary clocks nm, 
the pulley. See Clock. 

MOUFET (Thomas), M. D., a celebmed 
English physician, bom in London in the six- 
teenth century. He practised medicine nidt 
great reputation at Ipswich, but spent the bttff 
part of his life near Wilton, ana died aboet 
1600. He published a work at London in 1634« 
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entiOed Tliettntm ] naectanim, A Imiii- 
publiahed in London in 1659, 
Mirtin Ijster girei a twj uitfaTorsble 
opioion of tbis boak, and censures him for 

rlting AldioraDdBS without naming him ; but 
y vindicates Moufet, and naintaini that he 
has icudered an essential service lo tlie republic 
of letlccs. Moufet was llie hral who introduced 
chemical raediciaei mio England. 

MOUG-DEN, or Chen-yang, a city of Chi- 
aeae Tutaiy, and capital of the country of the 
Uaotchewa, or £aitern Tnrtan. Ii ii ornamented 
vitii serend public edifices, and provided with 
of anns and itorehouses. They con- 
(he principal place of their nation ; 
Bud, since China has been under their dominion, 
Aej han ettabliihed the same trihanals here aa 
U Peking,' except ing that called Lii-pou ; theMi 
tribunaU are camposed of Tartars only ; their 
delctminatioD i» hnat ; and in all their acts ihey 
we tba Tartar characters and language. The city 
ti built on an eminence ; a number of rirerj add 
much to the fertility of the surrounding coanlry. 
It may be coniideied as a double city, of which 
one ii enclosed within the other : th« interior 
oonUitu the emperor's palace, hotel* of the prin- 
cipd mandarins, sovereign courts, and the diC- 
faeat IribunaU : the exterior i* inhabited by 
(be eomiion people, tradesmen, and all Ihine 
who, bv Ibar emplovmeols, are not obliged to 
I«^ in Die interior. The Inller is almost a 
circumference; and the walls which 
[h are more than three leagues round : 
walls were rebuilt iu 1631, and repaired 
n tlie reign of Khatig-hi. N(ai the 
I pta are two magnificent tombs uf the Grst em- 
yerais of the reigning family, built in the Chinese 
■HUMCr, andsurtoundedby a thick wall furnished 
»ilh battlements; the care of them is entrusted 
IB fercnl Manicliew mnndarins, who at stated 
tinea perform certain ceremonies; a du^ of 
lAi^ ihey ac(|uii themselves with the same 
|Htki of venecalion u if their masters were 



^ . . JJGHl'R, a town of Hii-doalan, in Aj- 
'heei, ii surroundeJ on all sides by sand, which 
|Mquentty has the appearance of a tine lake of 
■Bter, on which the shrubs and loih of grass are 
RJtected, and form a perfect raitage. The town, 

Khidi is surrounded by a high ^vall and towen, 
lOtldm M>me handsome tnosques and tombs, 
id tefCial good wells and reservoira of rain 
Iter. It belongs to a Mahometan chief, whose 
Spital, Bahawulpore, is situated on the bank of 
t Ghana, or Ilypliaais River, and who is iri- 
Juan to Afghaunistaun. The inhabitants are 
BindoM and Mahometans. This phce was 
SUxed by Mr. Elphinstone, lit 1808, on his em- 
juqr lo Cabul, and he was hospitably enter- 
hiaed. Long. 73° 10" E., lat. 28" 5T' N. 

MOULD. !!...& t>.o.-\ Span. rmiWc; I^l. 

Hovi.'i»i»L£, fj7inda/ui. The matrix 

( Hotrui'tR, n.i. 1 in which any thing is 

or form received; lo fonn ; mo- 
tl ; shape. Mouldable is capable of being 
■lonned or transformed ; shapeable. A moulder, 
^te wbu uses moulds, or R>nns any thing into 
Aape. Moulding, an aicbiteetunl omameatof 
tegular aliape. 
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If the liturgies oF all the ancient diunbes be 
CDiDp-and, it may be perceived thej had all one oH- 
ginal mmU. JiatitT. 

My wife comes foremost j iben the hoDouiod 

Wberain (his trunk was framed. Shahpam. 



iMB our stnmgc garmci 

Tau nay have fruit i: 
cording as you male the 



M. Macbelh. 

rale Sgurei. ac- 

irding asyou male the muutili. Bacon. 

Th* difltrences of figiuable and not figurahle, 

mmttdabU and not mttuldabU, are plebeian notions- 

Id. Naiurul Hiiluru, 

The king had taken such liking of his person that 

he resolved to make him a masler.piece, and lo mduU 

him platonically to his own idea. It'Misn. 

Nor tirtue. wit. ooi beioly. could 
Praaeive from death's hand tbis dieii heavenly 

Aul now that they have mollified Ihe stifinesa of 
his prejudice, and w'liti much lempering fitted him 
for their tnauld. he is a task meet for one of theii best 



Died 



wage; 



, bavii 



oflice, he made the court itself bt 

mora levennced in the country. Clamulim. 

What cnsUarei there inhabit, of what suiiU, 
Or lubilance, how endued, and what their power, 
And when their weakness. Xillan'i Purodiie Lfl. 
DidI reriueit thee, MidMrl from my clay 

TomwUmeman! IJ. 

He foigeth and mmUiili mctalt, and builds houses. 

Hal*. 

So mast the writer. whoH produclioot should 
Take with the vulgij. bo of vulgar m»M. Waltir. 

Kram their main-top joyful news they hear 
Of ships, which by thait ntvaid bring new supplies. 



We may hope for new heavens and a new enrth, 
more pore and petiect than the former ; as if ihia 

parti, and then cast the mass again iota a new and 
beller nwU. Bjimiri. 

Hans Carvel, impolentand old, 
niairied a lass of l.oDdon mmild. Prior. 
Her? in fit nwiiUi to Indian nations known. 
Are cost ihe several kinds of precious alone. 

By educalion we may noiiU the minds and maa- 

ner> of youth into what ^ape we please, and give 

them Ihe impressions of such habits as sholJ ever 

afterwards remain. Aiitrimrg. 

Then rose Ihe seed of chaos and of night, 

Of dull and venal, a new world to mould, 

And bring Salumian days of lead and |^>Id. 



t? 



For you al 
The fin that forms a m 
'Then, to compleal it e 
lie moulded ilwiih female clay. 



Fabclh 
they wen 
bhb like 



Id. tfUaUmk: 
11 would never learn any moral leMons till 
I msuUnJ into the fonn of lOBW fiction ot 
those of .^lop. ITail*. 
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A heart at ease would have beea charmed with 
my sentiments and reasonings ; but' as to myself, I 
was like Judas Iscariot preaching the gospel ; he 
might melt and tnould the hearts of those around 
him, but his own kept its native incorrigibility. 

Bum$. 

Mould, n. s., v.n., & v. a. ^ Sax. mal ; Goth. 

Mould'iness, Sand Swed. mal; 

Mould'y, adj. J Goth. malOf rust 

or smut. Concretion ; fustiness ; foulness aris- 
ing on various substances kept damp : to gather 
such concretion ; to pover with, or corruot by 
mould. Mouldiness w the state of being 
mouldy. 

In woods, in waves, in wars she wants to dwell. 
And will be found with peril and with pain ; 

Ne can the man that mouidi an idle cell 
Unto her happy mansion attain. Faerit Qtuene. 

Very coarse, hoary, moulded bread th^ soldiers 
thrust upon their spears, railing against Ferdinand, 
"who made no betier provision. Knoilet. 

Is thy name nunddy 1 
— Yea. 

— Tis the more time thou wert used. 
— ^Ila, ha, ha ! Most excellent. Things that are 
4nouldy lack use. Well said, Sir John. Shaktpeare. 

All moulds are inceptions of putrefaction, as the 
mumUU of pies and flesh, which mould* turn into 
worms. Bacon. 

Moss is a kind of mould of the earth and trees, but 
may be better sorted as a rudiment of germination. 

Id. 

There be some houses wherein sweet meats will 
relent, and baked meats will mouldy more than in 
others. Id. 

Flesh, fish, and plants, after a mouldinest, rotten- 
ness, or corrupting, will fall to. breed worms. 

Id. Natural Hiitory, 

The malt made in summer is apt to contract 
mould. Mortimer. 

The marble looks white, as being exposed to the 
winds and salt sea-vapours, that by continually fret- 
ting it continually preserves it from that mouldy 
colour which others contract. Addison. 

A hermit, who has been shut up in his cell in a 
college, has contracted a sort of mould and rust upon 
his soul, and all his sirs have aukwardness in them. 

WatU. 

Mould, n. I. ) Sax. mob; Swed. «iioii/(^; 

Mould'er, v. a. S Goth. mold. Earth ; soil ; 
site of growth ; matter of which a thing is 
made : to moulder is to turn to dust ; crumble 
away. 

Though worms devour roe, thoaeh I turn to mould. 
Yet in my flesh I shall his face behold. Sandjfs, 
Above the reach of loathful sinful lust, 

Wbose base efiect through cowardly distrust 

Of his own wings, dare not to heaven flie. 

But like a mouldwarp in the earth doth lie. 

Spenser. 

If he had sat still, the eneroy*s army would have 
mouldered to nothing, and been exposed to any ad- 
vantage he would take. Clarendon, 

When the world began. 

One common mass composed the mould of man. 

Dryden. 
Nature fonned me of her softest mould. 

Enfeebled all my soul with tender passions, 

And sunk me even below my weak sex. 

Ad^son. 

Finding his congregation moulder every Sunday, 
and hearing what was the occasion of it, lie resolved 
to give his parish a little Laoin in his turn. 

Id, Spectator. 



The natural histories of Switaerlaoid talk of lb 
fall of those rocks when their foondationa have baa 
mouldered with age, or rent by an earthquake. 

Id. on Itabf. 

Whatsoever moulders, or is vrmsted away, is carrM 
into the lower grounds, and nothing brought but 
again. 

To them by smiling Jove *twas given. 

Great William's glories to recall. 

When statues moulder, and when arches &11. 



The black earth every where obvious on tit 
surface of the ground, we call momld. Woodward, 

Those formed stones despoiled of their shells, tad 
exposed upon the surface of the ground, in tiaoe ib- 
cay, wear, and moulder away, and are frequeitif 
found defaced and broken to pieces. 

Id. JVoticTvl Histen. 

With nodding arches, broken temples tffntd, ' 
The very tombs now vanished like their dead ; 
Some felt the silent stroke of mosddering age. 
Some, hostile fury. Apr. 

Are these the forms that monidertd in the dnt! 
Oh, the transcendant glory of the just ! ^Mif- 

Those moulds that are of a bright cheitaat tr b> 
zelly colour are accounted the best ; nest to thit ths 
dark grey and russet moulds are axsconnted best ; ii 
light and dark ash-colour axe reckoned the wt, 
such as are usually found on common or kculy 
ground ; the clear tawny is by no means to he i^ 
proved, but that of a yellowish colour is lectii 
the worst of all ; this is commonly found ia «ii 
and waste parts of the country, anid for ths aii 
part produces nothing but eoss, furs, and fen. il 
good lands after rain, or breaking up by the ifsi^ 
will emit a strong smell ; that being always thsiM 
that is neither too unctuous nor too lean, but §■&■ 
will easily dissolve ; of a just consistence 1 
and clay. 

MouLDy or Mold, in the mechanic ait% Iec, 
a cavity artfully cut, with design to give its In 
or impression to some softer matter appM 
therein. Moulds are implements of g:reat xat m 
sculpture, foundry, &c. The workmen ea- 
ployed in melting the mineral or metiUic ^ek 
dug out of mines, have each their severml moiUi 
to receive the melted metal as it comes cot of At 
furnace ; but these are different, according to Ai 
diversity of metals and works. In gold bhmi 
they have moulds for ingots; in silrer miMifv 
bars ; in copper or lead mines, for pigs or fli- 
mons ; in tin mines for pigs and ingots ; and n 
iron mines for sows, chimney-backs, antfti 
caldrons, pots, and other large utensils and ■» 
chandises of iron ; which are here cast as it 
at first hand. "^ 

Mould, among gold-beaters, a certain 
of leaves of vellum or pieces of got cut sfpHR* 
of a certain size, and laid over one another, te- 
tween which they put the leaves of gold and ■!• 
ver which they beat oo the marble with 4e 
hammer. See Gold Leaf. Th^ have km 
kinds of moulds, two whereof are of vellum, uA 
two of gut : the smallest of those of TeQam coa- 
sists of fortv or fifty leaves ; the largest coDtuBf 
100: for the others, each contains 500 teifei. 
The moulds have all their several cases, codbH- 
ing of two pieces of parchment, serving to keep 
the leaves of the mould in their place, and pre- 
vent their being disordered in beating. 

Mould, in ship-building, a thin flenble piece 
of timber, used by shipwrights as a patten 
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whereby ID form tlic difTerent curri-i of ihe tim- 
ben, and olher compiMiiig piece* in a ship's 
ftame. Th«re are iwo sorts of these, vi*. the 
bend mould and hollow mould ; the former of 
thpie delerminm the convenity of the limbers, 
sod ihe lailer tlieir coneaviiy an the ouLiide, 
where ihey approach the fieel, particularly 
towards the extremllies of the tokI. The fi^re 
Riven Id the limbers by tliia patiem is called their 
bevel ling. 

MovLDS of foiinrlers of lai^ works, as statues, 
bells, guns, and other brazen works, are of wax. 
iupported nithin-side hy what we call a core, 
and covered wiihout-side wiih a cap« or case^ 
It is in the space which ihe wax took up, which 
u afterwards metled away to leave it free, that 
the liquid metal runs, and the wiirk is formed ; 
being carried ihillier by a great number of little 



r the whole mould. See 






hemispherical concave, which, when shut, forms 
an entire sphere. In the lips or sides where the 
branches meet is a litlle jot or hole, through 
which Ihe meiied lead ii convejed. 

MocLDS of lelter-founderB are partly of steel 
and partly of wood. The wood, properly speak- 
ing, lerves only to cover ihe re»l mould which is 
within, and lo prevent the workman, who holds 
ft in his hajid, from being incommoded by the 
Ileal of the melted ni^t. Only one letter or 
type can be formed at once in each matild. 

MoTTLDS, in the manufacture of paper, are lit- 
tle frame* composed of several brail or iron 
wires, fastened together by another wire still 
finer. Kach mould is of the bigness of the sheet 
of paper to be made, and has a rim or ledje of 
wood to which the wire* are fastened. These 
moulds are more usually called frames or forms. 
See P.peb-Makino. 

Moi;li>* of moneyers ate frames full of sand, 
whereto the plates of metal are cust that are to 
terve for the striking of gold and silver coin. 
See CoiMiGE. A sort of concave moulds made 
of clay, having within Ihem the figures and in- 
•criplions of ancient Itoman coins, are found in 
many parts of England, and supposed lo have 
been used for Ihe calling of money. Mr. Baker 
•aw some of these moulds that were found in 
Shropshire, bearing the same types and inscrip- 
tions with some of the Roman coins, and gave an 
account of them to the Royal Socieiy. They 
were found among sand at Kyton in Shropshire, 
a mile from the great WjllinB Street Road. 
They are all of the size of thn Roman denarius, 
and of little more than tlie thickness of a half- 
penny. They are made of smooth pot or brick 
clay. There were many of them found together, 
and lome of them are ofien found in Yorkshire; 
but ihey do not seem to have been met with in 
any oilier kingdom, eicepl some thai were once 
fcund at Lyons. They have been sometimes 
found joinri together side by side, on one flat 
piece of clay, as if intended for casting a great 
number of coins at once ; and all that have been 
found have been of the emperor Sei'erus. They 
azt sometimes found impressed on boih sides, 
with the head of Sevenis on one side, and some 



well known reverse of his on tlie other. They 
seem plainly to have been intended for the 
coinage of money, though it is not easy lo gay in 
what manner ihey can have been employed to - 
that purpose, especially those which have im- 
pressions on both sides, unless it may be sup- 
posed that they coined two pieces at the same 
lime by the help of three moulds, of which this 
was lo be the middle one. If, by disposing these 
into some sorts of iron frame or case, as our 
letter-founders da the brass moulds for casting 
their types, Ihe melted metal could easily be 
poured into ihem, it would certainly be a very 
easy method of coining, as such moulds require 
little time or expense to make, and therefore 
might be supplied with new ones as ofien as they 
break. These moulds seem lo have been burnt 
or baked sufhciently to make them hand ; but not 
so as to render them porous, whereby they would 
have lost their smoolli surface, which in these is 
so close that whatever metal should be formed 
in Ihem would have no appearance like ihe sand- 
holes by which counterfeit coins and medals ara 
usually delected. 

MOULIN (C)iarles Du). a celebrated civilian, 
and one of the most learned men of the sinleenlh 
century, was born of a considerable family in 
Pari« in 1500, and acquired great reputation by 
his skill in ibe law. }ie published many works, 
which have been collecled and printed in 5 
vols, folio; and are considered as ihe most 
encelient works France has produced on the 
subject of civil law. He died at Paris in 1 566. 

Moulin (Peter Du), a proteslant divine, of 
the same family with the former, born in 1368. 
He taught philosophy at Leyden ; and after- 
wards became chaplain to the princess of Na- 
varre. At the desire of king James L he came 
over to England m 1615, and prepared a plan 
for the union of the Proteslant churches. He 
presided at the synod held by the Calvinists at 
Alaii in 1620. Some time afier he retired to Se- 
dan, where the duke of Boudlon made him pro- 
fessor of divinity, and minister. He was em- 
ployed by" the Calvinists in the most important 
aHaira; and died at Sedan in 16S8. His princi- 
pal ivorks are, 1. The Anatomy of Aiminianism; 
2. A Treatise on Repeutance, and the Keys of 
the Church ; 3. The Capuchine ; 4. A Defence 
of the Reformed Churches; 5. The Judge ot 
Controversies and Traditions ; 6. The Anatomy 



ceding, was chaplain to Charles IL, and pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, where he died in 1084, 
aged eighty-four. He wrote, I. The Peace of 
ihe Soul, in French ; 2. Clamor Regii Sanguinis ; 
which Milton, by mislake, attributed to Alenander 
Moras; 3. A Defence of the Proteslant Religion. 

Moulin (Gabriel Du), a French historian and 
ecclesiastic, who wrote, 1. Histoir« Generate d^ 
Noimandie sous les Dues; Rouen, 1631, M.; 
3. Hitloire des Conqueles des Norman) dans let 
royaumes de Naples et Sicilie, fol. 

MOLILIPJF,T, in mechanics, a roller, which, 
beinj crossed with two levers, is usually applied 
to cranes, capstans, and other sorts of engines 
of Ihe like nature, lo draw ropes, and heave up 
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MouLiN£T is alsol 1 kidd of turnstile, or 
ivooden cross, which turns horizontally upon a 
stake fixed in the ground : usually placed in pas- 
sages to keep out cattle, and to oblige passengers 
to go and come one by one. Those moulinets 
are often set near the outworks of fortified places 
at the sides of the barriers, through which people 
pass on foot. 

MOULINS, a large and handsome post town, 
and the chief place of a prefecture or arrondisse- 
ment in the department of the Allier, France, 
having an inferior court of justice, a board of 
trade and manufactures, societies of rural economy 
and the arts, a royal court at Riom, a royal col- 
lege, and a public drawing school, with 13,800 
inhabitants. This town stands very pleasantly, 
in a fertile plain, on the right bank of the Allier, 
over which there is a noble bridge built of free- 
stone; the streets are clean and airy, adorned 
with fountains and houses regularly, built, mostly 
of brick. The public squares are planted with 
fine trees, and have delightful walks within 
them; the neighbourhood presents beautiful 
country promenades, formed oy fine avenues of 
poplars. At the gates there is a spring of warm 
mineral water. 

The manufactures of the place consist of cut- 
lery, that is" in high repute, silk and cotton caps, 
table and other linen, woollen and cotton yarn ; 
and a trade is carried on in grain, wine, iron, 
wood, oxen, pigs, &c. The most remarkable 
public buildings and institutions are the library 
and cabinet of natural history, the museum, the 
tomb of the constable Montmorency, the bar- 
racks for cavalry, the departmental nursery, and 
the bridge over the Alitor, consisting often arches, 
and level footpaths through its whole length, 
and from whicn the view embraces a fine road, 
in a direct line, for more than three miles. This 
town is forty-three miles south of Nevers, ninety- 
one W.S. W. of Chaions-sur-Saone, 139 north- 
west of lyons, and 21T south-east of Paris, in 
long. 1* E., lat 46** 34' N. 

MOULT, V. n. ) Formerly written mout 

Moult'iiJg, ad^. ] Belg. muyteriy from Mew, 
which see. To shed or change feathers : hence 
to lose feathers. 

Some birds upon motMng turn colour, as robin- 
red-breasts, after their rmmh'mgt grow to be red again 
by degrees. Baemu 

Time shall moult away his wings. 
Ere be shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. SuckUng. 

The widowed turtle hangs her moulting wings. 
And to the woods in mournful murmur sings. 

Garth. 

MOUNCH, or Maukch, v. a, Mouchy to eat 
much. — Ainsworth. * This word,' says Macbean, 
* is retained in Scotland, and denotes the action 
of toothless gums on a hard crust, or any thing 
eatable : it seems to be a corruption of the 
French word mavgerJ' 

A sailor's wife had cLesnuts in her lap, 

And mounchtt and mouncht, and mouncht. 

Shaktpeare. 

MOUND, n. I. & V. a. Sax. mun^&ian, to 
defend; Goth, mund, a defence. Any thing 
^ised to fortify or defend ; a bank of earth or 
stone : to fortify with a mound. 



His broad brancbet laden with rich fee. 
Did stretch themselves without the vtmoit 
Of this great garden, compassed with a 



The sea is a thief, whose liquid surge resdiei 
The moundi into salt tears. 

God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden nuntnd, high 



Nor cold shall hinder me with horns and hoosli 
To thrid the thickets, or to leap the moawiu 

DryiBL 

Such as broke through all motmds of law, sack a 
laughed at the sword of vengeance which iam 
justice brandished in their faces. SmtVt S na nu . 

The sUte of Milan is like a rast gatdvi m- 
rounded by a noble iRoun<(-work of rocks and 
tains. 

And Lara sleeps not where his fathers sleep. 
But where he died his grave was dug as deep ; 
Nor is his mortal slumber less profound. 
Though priest nor blest, nor marble decked de 
mound, " 




Fr. flioitf,Mi- 
ler, nmiMffi; 
ItaL, Spaa^iii 
Portag. m§A: 
Lat. wmm^wm^ 
>tama. A M 
natunloraii' 
cial ; aa oi- 
nenee ; bf ; 
hence ao «» 
muhUed tm 



Mound, in heraldry, from mundus, the woM; 
a globe encircled, and having a 
cross on the top, as * He b^» 
eth, or, a mound, sable, en- 
vironed with a circle, and en> 
signed with a cross avellane, 
gules; by the name of Chaw- 
las.' 

MOUNT, n.s., v. n., & v. a.^ 

Moun'tain, n.t, & ac^. 

Mountaikeer', n. i. 

mountainet^, 

Moun'tainous, (M^. 

Moun'tainousness, fl. s. 

Moun'tain-parsley, 

Mouh'ta in-rose, 

MouN TANT, adj. 

Moun'ter, n. s. 

MOUNTY. 

sure. See the extract from Bacon. Mr.' 
son thinks the vulgar expression < a mint,' Hf he 
a corruption of * a mount of money/ To asoi 
is to rise comparatively high ; to tower : kM 
to get on horseback ; also, as an active nA, to 
raise aloft ; lift up ; place on an elevadoi, ad 
particularly on horseback ; embellish. Abb» 
tain is a large hill or elevation of the CH^ 
hence any thing exremely large : as as d|i^ 
tive, it means growing on or pertaining to sMb 
elevations. A mountaineer is an inhahilHt d 
a mountainous or hilly country : hence a natic, 
or barbarian. Mountainet, a diminutife d 
mountain. * Elegant,' says Dr. Johnson, 'ktf 
not in use.' Mountainous means abooodiagis 
or characterised by mountains; bulky; hsfe; 
inhabiting mountains. Mountainousness, <]•- 
lity or state of being mountainous. MoafltMS- 
parsley and rose, are plants. See Athamaih 
and Rosa. Mountant is rising high; aspirii|> 
A mounter, one who mounts or rises. 1^ 
mounty, is the rise of a hawk. 

Jacob offered sacrifice upon the mmoU. 

Gen» xxxi. 54. 

Doth the eagle mount up at thy conunaiid, aai 
make her nest on hieh 1 Jab iii. ^« 

Though his excellency mount up to the htavess, 
and his head reach unto the clouds, yet he shall |^ 




Vm nay u veil foibid Iha n. 
' T* wag tkeii bigb topi, and to mike a ... 
L WbcD Ikaf ire fralled with ihe giuU at heaven. 
' M. 

^Wbat cwlMD wills in all ihiagi. should we do't, 
>r would be too highly heapt 

. Hold up, y 

f TmiT aproni imniniiTU ; yonr'e t 

• AlAongti, I know, voull iweu. Id. 
'Tbe UT u » ihia, thai a biid theicio hii no feel- 

b> of facr vinga, or uaj resistBoce of air to mouu 

And by hi> Talie vorihip inch ponthe did gain, 
b kept hhn d' lb' nitwuaui, aikd ui on the plain. 

Id. 

ThBM eiamplM conlinned mc in a retolution to 

>y linw vhoUy ia viitiag ; and to put forth 

' ulent God halh given me, not taparticnlar 

!«, but ID banks or wkhoIi of perpetuity, 

■hidt will not break. Baam. 

* la deitructioni b; deloge and earthquake, the 
flkBant which bap u> be tewrred are i^oraat and 
tmmtaiaaB people, that eau give no account of the 
^wl. Id. Kaayi. 

Tbcmgh they to (he earth were thrown, 
Yst qiatckly they ngaiued their own, 
'. Badh nimbleneu was never shown ; 
I Tfaaj woe two gallant luniiilin. 

Draytcn'a Nymphiad. 
Tin Sn of tre« and hnuses ouunli on high, 
liad oeets half-way new Gth that thower from ^y. 

If the litui^ ihoald be ofieied In them, il would 
1Jrfl«}«aIou«y, and Bi the lint '"' "' 



Ambitious meteors acl ibcmsetves upon the wing. 

taking civcry occasion of drawing upward to iha sua , 

not eoasidering that they have no more lime allowed 

them in their mmnling than the single itvolulion uf . 

a day ; and (hat, whtn the light goei iVom them, they 

are of oecessily to fall. Dryltn. 

From Acman't hands a rolling slone there came, 

So larg^e, il half deserved a BtRHioin't name ! IJ. 

Amitetnian troops of mighly fume, 

And noiuiiaiiinn, ibatframSevem&cune. Irf. 

Behold yoDmounuifl'i hoary height. 

Made higbcrwith new mnunlg of snow, lit. 

Clear reason, acting in conjunction with a welK 

iplined, but strong and vigorous fancy, seldom 

"' — "" their end ; fancy, without reason, it 

without a rider ^ and reason without 

>ell mounlRl. Grea's Cetmalogia. 

of the land from the sea to the foot at 

, and the height of the mwiUaini from 

bottom to the lop, are to be computed, when you 

nd, in respect of the sea. Bwnel, 

Id earth, in air, amidit the seas and dues. 
tmlaintna heaps of wonders rise \ 
Whose tow'ring strength will ne'er Bubmil 
To reason's batteries, or the mines of wit. Prwr. 
In vain thy hunery nor.KlBiimm 
Come forth in all their warlike ieen. 
The shield, the pistol, dui, and dagger. 
In, which they daily wont to swagger. Tklirll, 
A few miuaiatnari mayescape, to continue human 
ce ; and yet illiterate rusUcks, as mauntarnttri al- 
Bffullry. 



Few banken will to heaven be mtunUn. S 

If man can't mount 

He wUI descend. V» 

Here rivers in the sea were lost -, 

There mouNlaiHi to the skies were lost -. 

Here tumbling billows marked the coast. 

With surging foam . 
There distant shone Art's lofty boast. 

The lordly dome. a 

Mtmntaitu intcrpoBed 
Mak« enemies of nations who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into ouH. 

Cm 
The land appeared a high and rocky coast. 
And faighar drew the mmaUaims as they drew, 
Setby aci- -- ■' - 



Mnn 



with it 



hills, 



A ^ould serve Ii 



fl their' 



1 fixed. 

mum. 

No fBvagc, fierce bandit, or ■wnlom'Sr. 
Will dare to soil her virgin purity. U. 

1Ve« hundred hones, in high slables fed, 
HtlKae he chose the faiiKt arid the best, 
b mnmi the Trojan troop. Drydn'i iSnrii. 

Vol XV. 



Dark SuHs' rocks and Pindua' inland peak. 

Robed half in mist, bedewed with siiowy rilli, 
Arrayed in many a dun and purple streak. 
Arise ; and, as the clouds along them break, 

Disrtoie the dwelling of the mouniaititer. Id. 
Mount Desebt, an island and town on the 
coast of Maine, in Hancock county, forty mile* 
east of Caatine, 295 north-east of Boston. The 
island a fifteen miles long, and twelve broad. It 
is situated between Frenchman's and Bluehill 

MotTNT HoLLC.v, a post town, the i^piUtl of 
Bnrliagtan county. New Jersey, near Ancocni 
Creek, twenty-three miles E.N. B. of Philadel- 
phia. It is a flourishing town, and contains 
a courl-bousf, jail, market-house, bank, two 
houses of public woi^hip, one for Episco- 
palians, and one for Friends, and virious laluable 



Dnsiderable posI-l( 



194 MOUNTAIN. 

of West Chester county. New York, on the east the attractive. power of Chiinbora90y in Qui 

side of the Hudson, thirty-six miles north of According to their observations, Qumbon^ 

New York. Population 3 U 9. This town pos- exerted in attraction equal to 8''. TW^ 

sesses considerable wealth and trade. this experiment was not perhaps soffidait ti 

Mount Pleasant, a post town of Jefferson prove satisfiauitorily eveo the realitj of an at&ib- 

county, Ohio; ten miles north-east of Clars- tion, much less the precise quantitj of it; jai 

▼ille, twenty south-west of Steubenville, west does not appear that any steps had bees am 

292. It is a flourishing town, and contains a taken to rep^t it. Through the monificeixftiC 

market-house, a bank, and a Friends' meeting- his Britannic majesty, the Royal Society «bi 

house. In the vicinity there are a woollen enabled to undertake the execution of tb 

manufactory, a paper mill, and other valuable delicate and important experimeot ; the aitr»> 

mills. nomer royal was chosen to conduct it Afts 

Mount Vernon, a post town of Kennebeck various enquiries, the mountain Schehillii^ 

county of Maine, eighteen miles north-west of situated nearly in the centre of Scothod, wm 

Augusta, 170 N. N. £. of Boston. pitched upon as the most proper for the paip« 

Mounts of Piety, certain funds or esta- that could be found inthis island. Tbeobiaiv 

blishments in Italy, where money is lent out on tions were made by taking the meridian waA 

some small security. There were also mounts of distances of different fixed stars, near the nik, 

piety in England, raised by contribution for the by means of a zenith sector of ten feet laifai; 

benefit of people ruined by the extortions of the first on the south, and- afterwards on the nek 

Jews. side of the hill, the greatest length of whidei- 

A Mountain is a considerable eminence of tended in an east and west dire<rtion. It is m- 

land, elevated above every thing adjoining to it, dent that, if the mass of matter iii the hiU o- 

and commanding all the surrounding places: it erted any sensible attraction, it would cause ii 

is commonly full of inequalities, cavities more plumb-line of the sector through which an A- 

or less exposed, and strata half laid open. This server viewed a star in the meridian, to Mm 

name abbreviated is likewise given to a chain of from its perpendicular situation, and woolda' 

mountains ; as Mount Atlas, Mount Caucasus, tract it contrarywise at the two stations, thnkf 

&c. Those who have surveyed the earth in gene- doubling the effect. On the south side tk 

ral, and studied nature on a grand scale, have plummet would be drawn to the no i thw ii d,V 

constantly been struck with admiration and as- the attractive power of the hill placed to Ik 

tonishment at the sight of such majestic emi- northward of it : and, on the north side, t cm- 

nences which, extending in different ways, seem trary and equal deflection of the plaaMn 

to rule over the rest of the globe, and which pre- would take place, in consequence of the itt» 

sent to the beholder a spectacle equally roagnifi- tion of the hill, now to .the south of it He 

cent and interesting. apparent zenith distances of the stars wodih 

According to the Newtonian system, an a//rac- affected contrarywise; those being inocMris 

tive power is not only exerted between those the one station which were diminished it ii 

large masses of matter which constitute the sun other ; and the correspondent quantities of h 

and planets, but likewise between all compara- deflection of the plumo-line would give tko^ 

(ively smaller bodies, and even between the server the sum of the contrary attractions of h 

smallest particles of which they are composed, hill, acting on the plummet at the two slam; 

Agreeably to this hypothesis, a heavy body, the half of which will of course indicate the a* 

which ought to gravitate or tend towards the tractive power of the hill. The operations nm- 

centre of the earth, in a direction perpendicular site for tnis experiment lasted about fournoHi; 

to its surface, supposing the said suitace to be and from them it appears that the sum of (he 

perfectly even and spherical, ought likewise, two contrary attractions of the mountua Sete* 

though in a less degree, to be attracted and tend hallien, in the two temporary obsenratiooi»«iiefc 

towards a mountain placed on the earth*s sur^ce ; were successively fixed half way up die kill 

so that a plumb-line, for instance, of a quadrant, (where the effect of its attraction wodd be 

hanging in the neighbourhood of such a moun- greatest), was equal to 11' 6". From t ioo|j^ 

tain, ought to be drawn from a perpendicular computation, founded on the known law of ;» 

situation, in consequence of the attractive power vitation and on an assumption that the doai^ 

of the quantity of matter of which it is composed of the hill is equal to the mean densi^ of it 

acting in a direction different from that exerted earth, it appears that the attraction of the kl 

by the whole mass of matter in the earth, and should amount to about the double of this qa»- 

with a proportionably inferior degree of force, tity. Thence it was inferred, that the deos^ot 

Though Sir Isaac Newton had long ago hinted the hill is only about half the mean densi^ d 

at an experiment of this kind, and had remarked the earth. It does not appear, however, tlnftAe 

that a mountain of an hemispherical figure, mountain Schehallien has ever been a voIcbm^ 

three miles high and six broad, would not by its or is hollow ; as it is extremely solid and dens^ 

attraction draw the plumb-line 2' (or rather and Seemingly composed of an entire rock. He 

1' 18') out of the perpendicular : yet no attempt inferences drawn froni these experiments niiybe 

to ascertain this matter by actual experiment was reduQed to the following : 1. That the mowtiii 

made till about 1738; when the French acade- Schehallien exerts a sensible attraction; tberr- 

niicians, particularly Messrs. Bouguer and Con- fore, from the rules of philosophising, we ait to 

damine, who were sent to Peru to measure conclude that every mountain, and indeed evny 

a degree under the equator, attempted to discover particle of the earth, is endued with the wmt 
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pfoperty, m proportion lo its quantity of mailer. 
2. The law of th« vatlalion of this force, in ilie 
invftne rstio of tha squares of the diilances, as 
■•id down by Sir Isaac Newton, is also confirmed 
by ihii esptriraeoL for if Uiu force of atlrac- 
liou of the bill liad bran only lo that of llie 
nnh as ilie mailer In the lull to that of ihe 
earth, aoil had not been greatly increased hy Ihe 
near approach lo its crntre, ihe altTaclion thereof 
must have be«n wholly in»rittib1e. Out now, by 
only supposing Ihe mean density of llie earth lo 
he douhle to Ihal of the hill, which seems very 
pnibable from other considerations, the atlrac- 
lion of the hill will be reconailed to the (teoeriU 
liw of the variation of aliradioa in the ia«ene 
. dupliMtc ralio of the disUnces, as deduced by 
"t Itaac NewtoTi from Ihe comparison of ibe 
"*'"ti of the heireiily bodies with the force of 
y at the surface of the earth ; and Ihe 
■logy of nalnrewill be preserved. 3. Weraay 
W, lherefore,be allowed to admit ibis law, and 
p acknowledge that the mean density of the 
'' '' it at least doubleoflhat at thesurfice; and 
^uently that the density of the internal parts 
■dweaith is much greater than near the surface. 
tot also, the whole, quantity of maiter in the 
ll will bt! at least as greal aj^in as if it had 
n til composed of matter of the same density 
Si ihatat the surface: oraboutfour orlire limes 
■ grett u if it were all composed of water, lliis 
l^ncliUMa, Maskelyne adds, is totally contrary 
IftdM by poihesis of some naturalists, who sup- 
'~ c liw earth to he only a great hollow shell of 
ilself from the property of 



; supporling i 



:uity ir. 



St of 



But, wei« that ili« ease, ibe 

itain*, and even smaller inequalities in the 

'» surfiice, would be very great, contrary to 

mtBCDt, and would uffeci the measures of the 

, Bet of the meridian much more than we find 

ijr do ; and ihe ranation of gravity, in different 

in goine from Ibe equator lo Ihe poles, 

d by pendulums, would not be near so re- 

it it lias been found by evperiment lo be. 

L As mouotains are by these expert menu found 

e of producing sensible deflections of the 

lanib^inet of astronomical instruments, it is of 

I importance in the mensuration of degrees 

Edw meridian, either to choose pli ' 



t Ihe effects of each 

'.MovHTiiNS, M*miLE. — Of these there are 
U numbeis in Egypt, from which, though 
^ Dense qunntities have been carried off for the 
llMdtitude of great works erected by the ancient 
Hwgpptitfis, yet in the opinion of Mr. Bruce, who 
PAiitcd them in his journey to Abyssinia, there is 
^'ibdi an abundant mess, Ihat it would be suf- 
«build Rome, Athens, Corinlh, Syracuse, 



I ■ntioned by him is one opposite to Terfowey, 
uisling partiy of green matble, partly of gra- 



'C oblong spots. 

ik of marble, vary neatly square, broki 

W^ end, tnd nearly thirty feet long, and nlni 



feel iti the face. Throuchoul the plain there were 
scattered small pieces ofjasper, with green, while, 
and red spots, called in Italy diaspro sanguineo; 
and all the mountains upon thai side seem lo 
consist of the same materials. Here also were 
quantities of small pieces of granite of vaiious 
kinds, as well ai porphyry, which had betti car- 
lii-d down by a torrent, probably from the an- 
cient quarries. These pieces were while mixed 
with black spots, and red with green veins and 
black spots. All Ihe other mountains on the 
right hand were of red marble, bul no great 
beauty ; those on the opposite side being green 
marble, probably of ibe serpentine kind. This, 
he says, was one of the most exlrzordmary sights 
he ever saw. llie former mountains were of a 
considerable height, without a tree, shrub, or 
blade of grass upon them; and this looked ei- 
acily as if il had been covered over with Havan- 
nah and Grasil snuff. Proceeding farther on, ha 
entered another defile, with mountains of green 
marble ou every side. Tlie highest he saw ap- 
peared to be composed of serpentine marble, 
Ijaving a large vein of green jasper spoiled with 
red running through about one-third of its thicks 
ness. It was eitremely hard ; so that it did not 
yield to the blows of a hammer, though it was 
evident that it had formerly been quarried ; and 
lliere were channels for bringing water, which 
lerminated in this quarry of jasper; ' a proof,' 
says Mr. Bruce, ' that water was one of the 
means used in cutting those bald stones,' On 
these mouDlains ■ the porphyry shows itself by 
a fine purple sand withoui any gloss upon it. 
It is mixed wilhihe white sand and fixed marble 
of Ihe plains. Green and unvariegated mai'ble 
is also found in the same mountain with Ihe 
porphyry. The marble is brittle for some inches 
where the two veins meet; but the porphyry is 
ns hard as in other places.' There is likewise a 
kind of red marble with white veins, which our 
author has seen at Rome and in Britain. The 
common green, called serpentine, looks as if it 
were covered with Brasil snuff. Along with 
this green he saw two samples of the beautiful 
kind called Isabella ; one of them wi>h the yeU 
lowish cast of Quaker color, the other of thai 
bluish cast called dove color; and these two 
seemed lo divide the mountains with the serpen- 
tine. Here also he saw ihevein of jasner. The 
marble of greatest value, however, is thai called 
verde anlico, which is ota dark green color with 
while spots. It is found, like the jasper, in the 
mountains of the plain green serpentine, and is 
not discoverable by the dutt or any particular 
color upon it. Mountains of marble and por- 
phyry tie not peculiar to Egypt, They are 
likewise met with in the north of Scotland ; in 
the Western Isles there are such quantities of 
these materials as, in ihe opinion of Mr. Wil- 
liams, wquld be sufficient lo serve all Europe, 

MacMTAiNS OF THE LioNs, mountains of 
Africa, which divide Nigritia from Guinea, and 
extend as far as Ethiopia, were siylcd by the 
ancients the mounlains of God, on account of 
their being greatly subject to thunder and lighl- 
ning, 

MoiJKTATKS OF THE Moo>, » chain of moun- 
tains ill Africa, between Abyssinia and Mono- 
OS 




MOU 



ir-" 



moUpa, itiid receiving the above deDominalion 
from tbeir ^rent lieighi. 

MotiNiAiNj, White, a range of mouoUins in 
New Hftmpahire, reckoned ihe highest in New 
England. They are visible on land eighty miles 
disUuit, and are the lint obKned at sea. Their 
IndiaQ nuns is Agiochochook. The numbet of 
' 9 is unlcDOwn, bul seven are visible at 
Of ihese the highest is called Mount 
Washington. Thewholecircuitof ihemis nol less 
than (iSty miles. Tbeir height above an adjacent 
meadow is reckoned to be about 5500 feel, and 
ihe meadow is 3500 feet above the level of the 
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months in the year ; during which time ihey ex- 
hibit that bright appeiarance from which they 
are denominated while. From this summit in 
cleat weather is exhibited a noble view, ectend- 
iog sixty or seventy miles in every direction. 
Alihough they ate more than seventy miles 
within land, they are seen many leagues off at 
sea, and appear like an exceedingly bright cloud 
in the honion. These immense heights, being 
copiously replenished with water, afford n va- 
riety of beautiful cascades. Three of the largest 
rivers in New England receive a great part of 
iheir waters from them. The Amanooiuck and 
Israel, two principal branches of ConnEcticui, 
till frtiia their westsidp. The Peabody, a branch 
of the Amariscogen, blls from the north-east side; 
and almost the whole of the Saco descends from 
the south side. The highest summit of these 
mountains is about lat. H" N. 

Mountains, Wbitten, Mounlaini of Inscrip- 
tions, or Jibbel el Mokaileb, are a mountain or 
chain of maiinlaiiis in the wilderness of Sinai ; 
on which, for a great extent of space, the marble 
is said to be inscribed with innumerable charac- 
ters, teaching from the ground sometimes lo the 
height of twelve or fourteen feel. These were 
meotionod by a Greek author in the third cen- 
tury, and some of them have been copied by 
Pococke, Moniagne, and other travellers; not- 
withstanding which, there is still a very great 
uncertainty even of their existence. The rasi 
number of these inscriptions, the desert place in 
which they are found, and the length of time re- 
quisite for executing the task, once induced a 
notion that they are the work of the Israelites 
during their forty years wandering in the wilder- 
ness. Others are of opinion that they consist 
merely of the names of travellers and the dates 
of their journeys. M. Niebuhr, who visited this 
country in September 1763, made every attempt 
in bjs power, though without success, to obt-iin 
a sight of this celebrated mountain. After much 
vain enquiry, he vras al last conducted to some 
rocks upon which there were inscriptions in un- 
known characters. Tbey are most numeroiis in 
n narrow pass between two mouolains named 
Om-er-ridslein ; and, says M. Niebuhr, ' the 
pretended Jibbel el Mokalteb may possibly be 
■" ""' "'ighbourhood.' Some of these inacrip- 
e copied fay our author; but he does 
not look upon Ihem to be of any cansequ«nce. 
When Niebuhr arrived at last at the mountain 
lo which Ihe sheik had promised to conduct him, 
he found no inscription, but, on climbing i>p to 
the lop, he found an Egyptian cemetery, the 



stones of which were covered vithhieroglj 
The tomb-stones were Avtn five to wen _ 
long, some standing on end and olbcts Ms 
Bat ; and ■ the more carefully they are esMOta^ 
says he, ' the more certainly do Aty *ppeir M 
be sepulchral stones, having epitaphs mscriW 
on ihem.' The translator of Volney'i Tnttli 
ascribes these inscriptions to the pilgrtiM nig 
visit Mount Smai; hut they ought surely to hn 
been written in a language which lomebodj 
could understand; but, from the copies tkn 
have been taken of Ihem by Dr. Pococke ui 
others, it does not appear tlial they coulj bi 
explained by any person. When Dr. CUjtot. 
bishop of Clogher, visited this part of the wofit 
about 1T23, he expressed the greatest deiir U 
have the matter concerning these written niio*- 
tains ascertained, and even made an ofc o( 
£500 sterling lo any literary person who inii 
undertake the journey, and endeavour la ittj- 
pher the inscriptions; but no such perva 4' 
peared. 

Kor mounlains, as lo their geo)ot;ica1 dune- 
ler, see Geology. Particular mounlaiiB tai 
mountain chains ate described in thnr al|i». 
belical place. 

MO'UNTF,NANCE,Ti. i. Amoue* ofaiUf 
in space. Obsolete. 

Of all the rcmenool of mia other care 

Ne set 1 Bol the vwuninnu of a 

So thai I cgnd dan ought to you 

Chaucei^. Cant. T^ 

This EDJd. they both a furlong's mouiilaMWi 
Eeliied, their stueds to runiie an ovea race. 

MOUNTEBANK, n... Ft.mmUabi^^^ 

monlorc tn banco. Aquack that was commM^ 
seen lo mount a bench in markets in fortnetlia^ 
and boast his infallible drugs and cures; i^ 
juggler or boaiter : ID mountebank is to rhwij 
delude by false pretences. 

As oimble jugglers that deceive tlie vjk. 
Disguised chsalers. plating mountebatJa, 
And many inch like liberuoes of sin. 



with voluntary shame and griEf; and gi«nt 

may grow adtspuwbiequeilion, whelheri 

or pnestn are Ihe grealesl eoieiiiits. 

She. like g n«ui>eban*, did wonnc 
And iiab herself withduubls pmfoui 
Only lo show with how small pain 
The sorei of faith ars cured again. 
But .£chylu3, says Horace in some pa^ 



tttbrnk ihal trod the 
to tnKmiebatitiiaBA Dnatteren in 



•X;. 



Nothing BO impassible in niluie but in«iHi/M| 
will undertake. ^rh.(*n«'t Hulm/ of JiAn fiJL 

It looks tike a nMinXtani to boast hiMlibleniA' 
«itarr' 

MOUNT-SORREL, a town in Leicestenhii% 
so named from a high mount or solid rock tit- 
joining to the town, of a dusky, red, or sottriF* 
colored stone, extremely hard. Of rough sli " 
hewn out of this rock the town is built. It 
a market on Monday. It was noted tbi 
for its castle, and is sealed on the Stour, 



urro«3( 



vhich is a bridge. It is twecly milei MUth-eail 
by (outh of Deiby, and 105 Dolth-west by Dortli 
of London. 

MOURA, nn old town of Portugal, in Ihe 

a the Guadiana. Ii has 



farish churches, loine conTenls, and au hospilal. 
nhabiiaiili 4000. Thitty-seren inile» S.S. E. of 
£Tora, and ninety-eight E. S.£. of Lisbon. 

UOURAO, a fonifipd lovrn in Uie south of 
Fortufal, in the piovbce of Alenttjo, near the 
Guadiana. It sUmds on a hill, in a rugged fer- 
tile diilrict. Inhabitants 3300. ll is eighteen 
miles N.N.E. orMoura,i)iDety-six ea»lhy south 
of Usbon, and ihirty-lwo eail of Evora. 

MOlTKN,t>. n.&D. a.^ Sax.mu|uian; Man. 
Moi;HN'Et,ii.(. I Goth- Hiournan,* TeuL 

MoiBN'rtiL, ffl^". liBomcii; Fr. mom* ,■ 

MovKIl'FIJLLV, adv. rLat. marar (Greek 

MoURH'riILNEIS,ll.«. I flOptOf, liafOC. — Min- 

Moua.v'iNO. J aheu). To grieve; he 

(orrowful; wear a funeral or sortovrful habit; 
bewaiJ ; lament ; niter sorrow : mouniful means 
•orrowCul ; expretsife of mourning : mourninft is 
used fot l!ie utieraiice and the garb or dress of 
»oirow; the other derivations are varied by Ihe 
subfiles in the usual toauner. 

Abraham came to iiwiini for Sarah, 



MOU 

The maunwr eu^and builikc oik wen (l 

The winds wilhin the i^uiTeiiag branches played, 

And dancing Ireea a naurufai muijuk mside. Id. 
They through Ihe masterstreet the corpse conveyed, 

The houses [o their tops with black were ipread. 

And eveo the pavements were wi'' ' ' ' 

A woman that had two daughten buried one, i 

Our guilty wars, and earth's lemolest regions 
Lie hair uopeopled by the feuds of Rome. A ' '' 

To cure thy woe. ihc shews thy fame ; 
Lest the great nHninm' should fo^l 

That all the race whence Orange o 



(ineve [or an hour, perhaps, ti 
Aod bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the pu 
But, oh ! against himself Ihe 
The more he comforted the more she oicurnal: 
Compassion swells our giiefi wonts, soft and kind, 
Bui soolb oui weakness, and dissolve the mind. 



Gtrnii. 

Feign thyself Co be a ■wuttw, and put on nunini 

ng apparel. 3 Sam. liv. 3. 

iVIy vineyard, being desolate, nmnrrirlJi unto me. 

Wo is me, who will deliver me in (hose days ! ihi 
beginning of sorrows and great mmimingi, 

1 Sulr. ivi. 18. 
We iHMmi in black ; why maHm wa not in blood i 



Masg mournful apilaphs. 

Jrf. Much Ado abmit Nothing. 
The kindred of the queen mu&I die at Pomfrel. 
■ — I odecd i am no murnrr for thai oeus, 
Because they have been still my adversaries. 

bhukipfOTe. 

No fbneral riles, nor man in mm-raful weeds, 

Nor mmrn/ul bell afaall ring her burial. U. 

Upon his tomb 

Shall be engiaved Ihe sack of Orleans ; 

The treachuous manner of his muym/iil death. 

li. 
Beat the dnun, that it speak maan^'ullj). Id. 

The king spoke of him admiringly and moumiiigly. 

Thej rejoice at (he pieseoce of Ibe sun, and mcum 
at the abseDea thereof. Btam'i Nahml HiUptv. 

Lo, joy, and comfort, is the end of mvmm ; and 
ni-iarniHg and wooping is the end of mirlli and 
laughter. Bp. Hall. 

A Sood thee also drowned. 
And sank thee m iby sons ; (ill gently iirared 
By the' sogBl, on ihy feet thou sloodsl al laal, 
Tb<iUKh comfoitleM, as when a father Huwrni 
His chihlren, alt in view destroyed al once. 

Mi(t«i. 

The love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly la thee her aad song vnimriA well. Id. 

The muie that mmrju him now his happy triumph 

•nng. Itrydia. 

He lives to be chief mnimer for his son ; 

Befbie hii face his wife and brother burn, Id. 



When an emperor dies in China, the whole e> 
pense of Ihe soleniuitiei is defrayed from the royal 
GofTera. When the great die here, mandarins are 
ready enough to aider ovuming: but 1 do not see 
that Ihey are so ready to pay for it. What, order 
me to wear nuuniini; before they know whether I can 
buyiiorno! Goidimiih. Ciiiun af ihi World. . 

Sit Roger de Coveiley, because it happened (o be ' 
a coll) day in which he made his wilt, ordered his 
servants great-coals tor maiiriiing ,■ so, because I havo 
Uwn this week plagued with an indigestion, I have 
sent you by the carrier a fine old ewe-milk cheese, 
itarnu. 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn. 
Unmindful, lliough a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring muurn. Id. 

Then, aniious id be longer spared, 
Wan nunim, his fleeting breath : 

All evils then seem light compared 

"With Ihe approach of death. Cini'ptr, 

MOURNE, O.S. Fr. momc. The round end 
of a alafT; Ihat part of a lance to which the steel 
part is fixed, or whence it is taken off. 

He carried his lances, which, tbaugh strong to 
give a lantely blow indeed, yei so were Ihey colored 
with books near Ihe mniriit, Ihat they prellily repre- 
sented sheep hooks. Siiiay. 
I^otTRNiNCFORTUEDEAD.amongsttheancient 
.leva, on the death of their relations or intimate 
friends, was expressed by weeping, tearing their 
clothes, smiting their breasts, or tearing tbem 
wiifa their nails, pulling or culling off their 
hair and beards, walking barefoot, lying upon 
the ([round, fasting, or eating upon the ground. 
They kept themselves closely shut up in their 
houses, covered their faces, and abstained {nm 
all vFork, even reading Ihe law, and saying Iheir 
usual prayers. They neither dressed themseWes, 
nor made Iheir beds, nor cut ibeir naib, nor 



MOURNING. 



went inLo the bath, nor saluted any body. The 
lime of mouriiing was i^nerally seven days; 
more or less, according to circunutnnces, but 
Tieia eiceediog thirty dayi. Tbe ditl'en>nt 
periods of llic lime of mouniin^ required dif- 
ferent degrees of grief and dilTereiit tokens of 
it. The (Jreelis, on tlie death of theic friends, 
showed their sorrow by secluding therajjelves 
(loni all gaiety, enleitamments, games, public 
solemnities, wine, and mutic. They sal in 
gloomy and solitary places, stripped themselri-s 
of all external ornunienU, put ou a coarse black 
stuff by way of niuumiiig, toie tlieir hair, iihaved 
ttieii beads, tolled themselves in the dutt and 
mire, sprinkled ashes ou iheir lleads,smolG their 
breasts with their palms, tore their fiiceM, and 
frequently cried cut with a lamentable voice, 
reiterating the interjection t,;t.i; hence fune- 
ral lamentations w^ called EXtyec ; whence 
OUT word elegy. iMhey appeared in puhlic, 
during the time of mourning, lliey had veils over 
their facei and heads. During the funeri.! pro- 
ceuioD, certain persons called tfaoxoi dpifvuv 
marched before, and sung melaacholy strains 
called oyofvpiioi, loXi^oi, Aivoi, and AiXivoi. 
These vocal mourners sung thrice during the 

e recession round the pile and round the grave, 
lutes were also used to heighten the solemnity. 
The ancients had a remarkable way of mourning 
for soldiers slain in battle. The whole army 
attended the funeral solemnities, with iheir arms 
reversed, it being cuslomury for mourners, in 
most of iheir actions, to behave themselves in a 
manner contrary to what was usual at other 
times. In those places where ii was "lie faahioa 
to wear long hair mourners were shav«d ; and, 
where others shaved, mourners wore long hair. 
The conjecture of those, therefore, is frivolous, 
who imagine that the st^diers turned the heads 
of their shields downwards, test the gods, vrliose 
images were engraved upon them, should be 
polluted with the light of a corpse ; since not the 
gods only, but any other (igutes, were frequently 
represeoted on shields ; nor did the few only 
near the corpse, but the whole company held 
their shields in the same position : not to men- 
lion that other arms were also pointed down- 
wards. Poller, Archafol. Grac. torn. ii. The 
tokens of private grief among the Rom.ins were 
the same as those among the Greeks. Black or 
dark brown were the colors of the mnuming 
habits worn by the men ; they were also common 
to the women. Tbe mourning of the emperora 
at first was black. In the time of Augustus, the 
women wore white veils, and the rest of their 
dresi black. From the time of Domitiart they 
wore nothing but while habits, widioul any 
ornaments of gold, jewels, or pearls. The men 
let their hair and beards grow, and wore no 
wreaths of flowers on their heads while the days 
of mourning continued. The longest time of 
mourning was ten months ; this regulation was 
eiublished by TJuma, and included his whole 
year- For a widow to marry during this lime 
was accounted infamous. Mourning was not 
used for children who died under three years of 
age. From this age to ten they mourned as 
many months as the child was years old. - A 
remarkable victory, or other happy event, occa- 



sioned the shortening of the ttma of moarnta) 
The birth of a child, or the aitainmeDt of w| 
remarkable honor in the family, certain feasU j 
honor of the gods, or the consecration of a UM 

Ele, had the same effect. After the defeat i 
annie,lhe senate decreed that mourning it 
not be worn for more than thirty days, that (he b) 
might be forgotten as soon as possible. Wbl 
public magistrates died, or persons of great nd 
and when any remarkable calamity bappena 
all public meetings were internlilled,the ichM 
of e!tercise, baths, shops, temples, and all plM 
of concourse, were shut up, and the whole d 
put on a face of sorrow; tne senators laid a^ 
the laticlave, and the consuls sat in a seat lowi 
than ordinary. This was the custom at Athet 
also, and was observed upen the death of Sp 
crates, not long after he had been sentenqed 6 
death by their judges. Frafitie, or n 
women (by the Greeks called dpqvui- eEap^a 
went about the streets : this was cuitomH 
among the Jews, as well as tbe Ureeks ■ 
Homans. Jerem. ix. 17. 

The modes of mourning in modern times t 
various in various countries ; as welt a* I 
colors used for that end. In Euroj>e the ordiM 
color for mourning is black; id China it 
white ; in Turkey blue or violet ; in Egypt f 
low; in Ethiopia brown. White obtained fi 
merly in Castile on the death of their piineM 
Heirera observes, that the last lime it wu unI 
was in 1498, at the death of prince John. B 
people assign their reasons for the partict 
color of their mouruing: white is suppoied H 
denote purity i yelbw, iliat death is the etidtl 
human hopes, in regard that leaves when il 
fall, and 6owei9 when they fade, become yelloifl 
brown denotes the earth, whither ihe dead H 
turn : black, the privation of life, as being A 
privation of light; blue expresses the happina 
which il is hoped the deceased does enjoy ; an 

Jiurple or violet, sorrow on the one side, av 
lOpe on the other, as being a mixture of Mm^ 
and blue. ' 

MOUaZOUK, a city of Ceolral Africa, iht 
capital of Fextaii. Il is one of the greate>tseaB( 
of the inland commerce of the desert ; and Ihl 
rendezvous of the intercourse beivi 
ern and eastern regions. This trade is carried 
on by caravans, the frequent arrival of whic^ 
between October and February, render Hoofi 
zouk a scene of great business. From £crp| 
and Tripoli, Bournou and Casiina, ihere amM 
an annual caravan. Thai of Cassina is 
panied by a number of merchants, who p 
across Ihe Niger, often even to Ashaulee. IW 
arrival of a caravan produces a species of 
jubilee : placed in a chair of slate, llie nihu 
receives it without Ihe walls ; and each tnivtller, 
in passing, kisses his hand.. The duties levied 
on the caravan forming a large pan of the reve- 
nue of the sovereign. The vJall of the cily 
appears lo have been anciently built of slODe, 
anil il retains the appellaiion of a Christian town; 
but presenls to the eye a grotesque medley 
of vast ruins of ancient buildings, and humble 
collages of earth and sand. A small rivet pa»« 
it, and it is well supplied with spring wftler- 
Long. IS" 35' E., lat. iV 28' N. 
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MOUSB.n.t.ltti.ii.'l Su.iiiuriTea1-minii.' 
Mouib'ub, I Belg. min/s; Sned. and 

Momc'acaT, lAt.mu ; Gr. /htc (fiiw, 

Mocse'hole, Moconceal). TheorienUl 

Movs'ek, I lao^uagesalKihiveFen. 

Mouse'tail, niah ,- Sans. niuiAi, vipo- 

Mocbe'trip. J ta. — Thoinion. Asmall 

quadruped, ofnhicii there are numerous species, 
Sse Mi's. To mouse b lo catch mice: mouse- 
ear and moDse-tail are plants : mouse-huot and 
motiier both mean one iliat calchei mice : mouse- 
hole, (he hole made by this little aaimat; hence 
any small hole : mouse-trap, the trap ot snare by 
which mice are taken. 

The et^lt England bang in prejr, 
To her ungouiled nut the *euel Scot 
{.'omet ineakiag. and *a sucks her princely eggs ; 
riayiiig Ifae bmim in abteoce of the cat. 

S^aktptan. 
A falfan towering, id his pride of place. 
Wu hy a nuwiiij' owl hawked at and kilted. Id. 
You have been a wuH-JkuRi in your time. 
But I will watch you. Id. liimai and JiilitC, 

Man V oDslogical motions in aniuwli, 1 h 
loronriud 



irfude, in their principle > 



m1. olthoueh a 
ucchioicEiliy. 



Hoc: 



a Archilu dove, n 
jlhcM 



Hall. 



too big eter to |^l out agitm. ' Biillmsflcn. 

Where mirr and ra» devoured poeliek bread, 
Aud with heroic rerie luiuriouily were led. 

Biydn. 

He pull the prophets in a nmi*-hfU: the lutmaa 
ever speaks the best mason. 

Drl/dln and Ift'i (Edfpvi, 

A wbole assembly ot mounHg aims, under the 
nuk of ie«l and gOM nature, lay many kingdoms in 
blond. L'KilnBigi. 

Puts, a madam, will 1<« a fm;<i»r .lill. Id. 

Madun's own hand the mcuc-triip bailed. 

Tliis structure of kait 1 have observed in the hair 
of call, tats, and wr*. DiThani'i Phgika-Thwli^. 

WheD you have fowl in the larder, leave the door 
open, in pily to the cat, ilshe be a good 






S^iji. 
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the llrst company, or mousquetaitei ^ra, were 
while or dappte-i^iay ; of ihe second, or mou*- 
quetuires noirs, black. The arma viere, inilead 
of ibe musket, a carbine, two pistols in iha 
saddle-bow, and a sword, calculated for infanirj- 
and cavalry duly. The standard of the first 
company was a bomb falling upon a besieged 
town, with the motto, Quo ruit ad lellium : thai 
of tlie second company was a bunch of arrows, 
with these words uhdemealh, AUerius Jovis 
altera tela. The mousquclaires never served on 
horseback except when the king travelled. Seve- 
ral princes, and almost all the general officers and 
marshals of France, were indebted to thii estab- 
lishment for the fini elements of military science. 
The corps was indeed considered as a mittlarr 
school for the French nobility. The English 
Itoman Catholic noblemen who wished to enter 



but tills was not the case in the Irish brigade. 

MOUTH, »..., V. n. & v.a.-\ Sax. mu6; Gr. 

MouTHrn', adj. / uuOoE.speech.— 

MouiiL-FniLND, n. I. >Minsheu; Mas. 

MouTn-noNOR, lOolh. mimth; 

Houih'less, adj. J Gothic nrioi, 

month; Swed. mun ; Teut. and Belg. mund, mond ; 
Scol. mnu; Fr. mam. The cenlral aperture of 
tlie head ; hence any instrument of speaking, or 
the utterance of sound ; any opening or entrance; 
and, in familiar language, a speaker, or principal 
orator; cry or voice; distortion of the mouth: 
to be ' down in the mouth,' is to be dejected, 
' chop-fallen.' To mouth is to vociferate ; boast, 
speak big or with a loud voice ; speak afitvledly ; 
to cliew ; eat ; seiie or force wiiii the month : 
mouihed is furnished with a nioulh ; and this 
adjective is used expressively in composition : as 
in foul-mouthed; mealy-mouthed [or bashful); 
hard-mouthed, &c. A mouth-fnend is one di». 
tinguished for ' blessinj; his friends' only ' with a 
loud voice ;' a mouthful, what the mouth can 
contain at once; hence any small quantity: 
mouth-honor, hollow, insincere civility ot re- 
spect : mouthless, destitute of a moutn or en- 






Wu much addicted to enquire 
For nggka lo which the might r 
And where, Kcure u movir in i 
She might repose, or lit and tin 

AlubsE, in naval affairs, is t 
sort nf knob, usually in the shape of a pear, 
wrought on the outside of a rape, by means 
of sptin yam, panliog, &c., and used to confine 
lome other securely to the former, and prevent. 
It fioro sliding along its surface. Tliese mouses 
are ponicutuly ns^ on the stays of the lower 
mHii, to prevent ihe eye from slipping up to tlie 
most- There is also n smaller one round measea- 
irers, formed by intertwisting a small rope round 
the strands, 

MOl'SUL, or MostL. See Mosvi. 

MOUStJl'ETAIRia. under the old French 
regime, were a body of horse soldiers originally 
raised by Imjis XIII. in 1632 out of the cara- 
bineers. This corps consisted of two companies 
selected from the young men of noble extraction, 
each of 24A officers and privates. Tlie horses of 



Thedi 









1, and enquire at hor mcuih. 



And after Ihy cartel u 

He came and lay at the m 
them to fight, 






I'd be entangled with thoM mmiih-mtia vows, 
Which break themselves in swearing. 

SlukipiaTt, 
Either Dur history shall with full meulh 
^peak freely of out acU ; or vise our grate. 
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Speak the speech as I pronouaced it, trippingly One tragick teptence if I dan deride, 

on tne tongue : but, if you mouth it, I had as lieve Which Betterton's graye actioa dlgmfie4, 

the town crier had spoke my lines. Id. Or well mouAgd Booth with emphaaia pn 

Death lines his dead chaps with steel, Xfb 

The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his phangs ; A dissolution of all bonds ensued ; 

And now he feasts mmiihing the flesh of men. Id, The curbs invented for the mulish mouth 

He keeps them, like an apple, in the comer of Of head-strong youth irete broken ; ban ai4 balb 

his jaw ; first mouthed to be last swallowed. Grew rusty by disuse. 

Id. HamUt. Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog's beik. 

May you a better feast never behold. Bay deep-moutAed welcome as we dimw 

You knot of numth-friends : smoke and lukewarm Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

water Our coming, and look brighter when we 



Is your perfection. Shakspeare. 

Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, MouTHy in acatomj, a part of die iaoe, CB^ 

I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, sisting of the lips, the gums, die InaidM of At 

Curses not loud but deep, mouth honour, breath. cheeks, the palate, the salind glands, the « 

,,..,,. ^ , ^ , ^^ hyoides, the uvula, and die tonnU. Saalu- 

Set a candle lighted m the bottom of a Uson of ^Smy. The mouth in the leveral mem if 

water and turn the m^thot a glass over the can- ^^^ ^ ^j^, ^^^ ^ ^ w^^riTwrnd 

die, and u wdl make the -J^-- ^^^ speech, the gatb'ering^ receiving oT fcod,it 

In regard the cub comes forth involved in the cho- patching of prey, &c. In some craalma jl 

rion, a thick membrane obscuring the formation, and » '^ide and large, in othera bttle and iianov;a 

which the dam doth after tear asunder ; the behoMer «ome it is formed with a deep incisore into Ihi 

at first sight imputes the ensuing form to the mouth- head, for the better catching and holding of pic|^ 

tf^ of the dam. Brounu. and more easy comminution of haid, fauge^ al 

The boar troublesome food ; and in others with a 4niIb 

Deals glancinjg^ wounds ; the fearful does divide, incisure, for the gathering and holding of hei^ 

AU spend their mouth aloft, but not abide. Drydm. aceous food. In birds it is neatlySttued hi 

When Progne s or Thyestes' feast they wnte, piercing the air; hard and homy, to somlf th 

And for the mouthngjctors ver« indite ; ^^^ J^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ rapacious fcil,ll 

N^rcT^^Lfst^^u^^^^ r\rfh'^^^^^bv^^^^L''^^ 

Lucilius never feared the times ; ?\°»« ,^*>** have their food to giope for m bm. 

Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought, ^^ places; and broad and long m diooe M 

He mouthed them, and betwixt his grinders caught, search for it in the mud. Nor is the nooth hm 

Dryden. remarkable in insects ; in some it is fbreqnli^ 



You to your own Aquinum shall repair, to catch, hold, and tear the piej ; in 

To take a mouthful of sweet country air. Id. aculeated, to pierce and wound «»^«»fH j mi 

Every body's mouth will be foil on it for the first suck their blood ; in others strongly rigid, «tt 

four days, and in four more the story will talk itself jaws and teeth, to gnaw and scrape cot tkv 

^t^K' u. • .u . u ./'^«»;f^»- food, carry burdens, perforate the earth, n» Ik 

But, upon bnnging the net ashore it proved to be y^^^^^ ^'^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ tU«Mdfei fcr 

only one great stone, and a few bttle tfshes ; upon ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . you„g. ^^^ 

this disappomtment they were down m the mouth.^^^ MOUVANS (Paul Ricbard^ suimmed Ik 

A goat going out for a mouthful of fresh graai, ^^^ve, a Protestant oflftcer, bom at C^aUdlueia 

char^ her kid not to open the door till she came Provence, who made a considerable figure ia die 

back. Id, civil wars of France, during the sixteenth eoK 

There can be no reason given, why a visage some- tury. His brother, who was likewise a Pisaj 

virhat longer, or a wider mouth, could not have con- tant, having been killed in a popular IbbbII 

sisted with a soul. Locke, excited by the Romish priests at I>ragutgaM,ks 

Having frequently in our mouths the name eternity, took up arms to avenge his death ; and, htriac 

we ihmk we have a posiuve idea of it. Id. assembled 2000 men, committed neat devn^ 

There is a certain sentence got into every man's fa»;/x«« ;« p.»>»<inno TUi'n** *««,-..,rj u- t 

mouth, that God accepU the will for the d^. SJ^"^^ 1" thl^^T Af Afe.-.^^^ ^^ 

Souih*s Sermont ^^^°^9 *^ "*« ^^^ of 6000 men, he took post m 

The mouth is low and narrow; but, after hariilg * con^*"* f^.«>"Kfy fortified by nature, reMiM 

entered pretty far in, the grotto opens itself in an ^ defend himself to the last extrenuty. The 

oval figure. Additon. count proposed an intenriew, to which Moavns 

Every coffee-house has some particular statesman agreed, on condition that his brother's mvrdcreis 

belonging to it, who is the mouth of the street where should be punished, and that those who bad 

be lives. Id. taken up arms with bim should not be molested. 

You don't now thunder in the capitol. These terms being accepted, he dismissed Us 

With all the mouths of Rome to second thee. Id. troops, reserving only a guard of fifty men. The 

Why they should keep ninnmg asses at Coleshill, parliament of Aix had received orders from the 

lir^l^^^^^ mout/,, turns to account in Warwick- ^^^^ ^^ ^^ him capitally for being cos- 
snire more than any other parts of England. I can- j • Tu r * i_ • *r® jT 

not comprehend. ^ Id. ceriiedm the conspiracy of Amboise. Bawa de 

I'll bellow out for Rome, and for my country, }^ ^arde made an attempt to apprehend him; 

And mouth at Ciesar till I shake the senate. Id. ^"^ "« was repulsed with considerable loo. 

The navigation of the Arabic gulph being more Mouvans at length retired to Geneva, where he 

dangerous toward the bottom than the mouth, Pto- lived for some time in tranquillity, nobly reject- 

lemy built Berenice at the entry of the gulf. ing the splendid ofifers made him by the duke of 

Id. en Coins. ^^ Guise if he would ioin the Catholic party. He 




MOW 

Muras'l to France at 

« troubles, after the massacre of Vasiy in 1S62, 
d continued to fiisiingriish liimself in the PiX)- 
Ilis cooducl at Sisteron, where 
immaniled together with captaia Senaa, 



cularly adioired. After 
•luiaioing an auault of seren hours, in which 
die besiegers nete repulsed with tioniiderable 
lots, he Uri the city during the night with 
bii lioops. and those of the iohabitai 
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Uold, though the heaviest metal, hither 
Oun is the harvest where the Indiana inw 
We plough the deep, and reap what othsri 

MiuvTi and leapen, who spend tht 
the hot Summer dayi eipoteti <o the 
skin o( their hiads of i ^ker colour than befoiv. 
ilvyli. 
Thou and 1, tnaichiag berota our trnopt, 
Ma; taste fate to 'am ; fwic 'em out a pamaga. 
Begin the noble harvest of the jield. DrHiitn. 
"■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ihelaj. 



Where'er 1 gid, I Blouielind shull view. 



when the hi; wiu inaiVN, 
n waved gn^n in ilka iield, 
-er bloonu while o'er the tea, 
es blaw in ilka bield. Bun 

Corrupted from Fr. mo 



Stands o'er the prostrate n 
" ' tales inventing, 
off his head- 
ifldreo. Musketeers were placed b the front Bwns when m 

while the defenceless and unarmed u™,.. . -„. ~ 

^occupied the centre. They were often obliged 
to go out of the way, atia to cross steep and 
nigged mountains, to avoid the ambuscades laid ., uc,o« i i 
for thetn on the road. They slopped some days Woods, dairy, 
in the valleys of Angrone aod Ptagelas, where 
tliey were cordially reoeiTed and supplied with Iq aam 

provisions by the Vaudois. After a march of And 

twenly-one days, under the greatest fatigue and While < 

Amine, they at length arrived U Grenoble. And 

. Btron des AdteU sent them under an escort to Mow, n. i. 

Xyons, where they remained till the treaty of mouth. Wry mouth; distorted face. Thu 
BKificaUon. In 1568 Mouvana vras defeated at " ■"'" ~'°'""' =" ""■"i"-' 
Ijlesignai in Perigord, and lost his life in (he 
•ngagemenl. Upon this occasion he command- 
ad, together with Peter Gourde, the advanced 
(utud of the Protestant army. 

MOL'ZANG.ME, a latifetovrn on Hie western 
coast of Madagascar, belonging to the queen of 
tlie Seclavos. The trade carried on by Ajab set- 
tlers is very considerable. Two vessels under 
the English flag arrive I 
MtiRs and silks, which 
IjjgDld, tortoise shell, &c 

[MOW, V. a., 9. 1. bn.!.") Sax.tnnpan.tnapi luio m miie. 
MoVbUBN, i>. 11. JOoth. maiha, tnei- Foi every trifle are Ihey » 

filow-m. n. s. i do ; Belg. mocym ; Sometimes like apes that mo 

Teol. mthtit; Isl. moo; Gr. o^aa. To cut And after bite mo. 
down, as with a scythe ; to cut down with liaato 
or violence ; to gatlier in harveil ; put in a mow, 
heap : to movvbum 




Palm ixtv. 15. Cimmaa Fraytr. 
Some Smilhfield rullian takes up some new nimiiiig 
ilh the mouth, some wrenching with tha shoulder, 
me fresh, new oath, that will run round in the 
DUth. AKham. 

Apes and monkeys, 
will two such she's, would chatter this way, and 
jally from Sural, with Contemn with mwi the oUier. fihaluptan. 

Wtchansed for slaves. Those that would make mawt at him while my 
lather lived, give twciiiy ducats a piece for his pic- 
Id. 



'•■town. 



nihem 



a mower, he who mows oi 



H the latter growth after the king's 



Theca 






-D thorns ihu would annoy our foot. 
Is worthy praiw. Shiiupfart. Ilcnrg I'l, 

What valiant Awuen. like to autumn's com. 
Have w« ntnnrf iatn. Id. 

The strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge. 
Fall down before him like the mauvrS swath. 

SlutJitlitart, 
All else cut off 
As Tarquin did the Boppy-lieads, or mjireri 
A field Of thistles. Btn Jximm: Ouilinr. 

The scythe of tune ivih down, devour unspared. 



And after bite mo. Id, Timpttt. 

Mow is a name ginen to several towns in 
Ilindoftan, the principal of which is in the diii- 
Irict of Ferukabad, and called Mow Sbemahe- 
reabad. It was formerly inhabited by the 
Bungiish tribe of Afghauns. Long. 79° 18' E., 
lat. 27* 34' N. 

Most, a tovm of llindostan, province of Alla- 
habad, situated on the west bank of the Soorjew 
Biver. and celebrated for its manufacture of cot- 
ton and shirt cloth. Long. Q3° 37 E., lat. 15" 
57° N. 

MOWEE, one of the Sandwich Islands disco- 
vered by captain Cook, is 163 miles in circum- 
ference. A low isthmus divides it Into circular 
peninsulas, of which the east is double the size 
of the west. The mountains in both rise to an 
esceeding great height, and may be seen at the 
distance of more than thirty le^ues. The north 
shores, tike those of Owyhee, afford no sound- 
ings, a.nd the country presents the same appear- 
ance of verdure and fertility. Near the west 
point of the smaller peninsula is a spacious bay, 
with a sandy beach snaded with cocoa nut-trees. 
The country liehind has a most romantic appear- 
ance, the bills rising almost perpendicularly in a 
great variety of peaked forma; and their iteep 
sides and deep chasnu between ibem arc covet- 
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ed with trees. The tops of these hills are entirely seat at Dake in Cornwall, and died io 1711. h 

bare, and of a reddisn-brown color. The num- 1726 his works were printed at Londoo, ia 2 

ber of inhabitants is about 65,000. Long. 204^ vols. 8vo. 
4' E., lat., 20" 50* N. MOZART (John Chrysostom Wol%angTW 

MOWING. See Rural Economv. philus), the celebrated German musician, «« 

MOXA, a celebrated eastern specific for the born at Saltzburg in 1756. He was taught im- 

gout, which is burned on the part effected. It sic by his father, who was master of the cfaapd 

is a soft lanuginous substance, prepared in Ja- at Saltzburg. When but three years of age, 

pan from the young leaves of a species of arte- voung Mozart, attending to the lessons wli«k 

misia, by beating them together when thoroughly nis sister was receiving at the harpsichord, b»- 

dried, and rubbing them betwixt tiie hands till came captivated with the music ; and when dke 

only the fine fibres are left. The down on the had left the instrument would place himsdf at 

leaves of mullein, cotton, hemp, &c., will answer it, find the thirds, sound them with the livdiat 

as well. A little cone of the moxa is laid upon joy, and employ whole hours at the eietdie. 

the part, previously moistened, and set on fire at His &ther, urged by such early and strikiag is. 

tlie top ; it burns down with a temperate glow- dications of genius, immediately began to tad 

ing heat, and produces a dark colored spot, the him some little airs; and soon perceived tfaaliii 

exulceration of which is promoted by applying a pupil improved even beyond tne hopes he hid 

little garlic; the ulcer is left to discharge, or is formed of him. Half an hour was generally a^ 

healed, according to the intention in using the ficient for his acquiring a minuet or a little m% 

moxa. See/ Artemisia. which, when once learned, he would of hioRl 

MOXOS, an extensive province of Peru, ex- perform with taste and expression. 
tending on each side of tbe Mamore, bounded At the age of six years he had made such i 

by the government of Matto Grosso on the east, progress as to be able to compose short piees 

Cuzco and the Peruvian provinces on the west, tor the harpsichord, which his nther was oMfid 

and Chiquitos and Santa Cruz on the south. It to commit to paper for him. From tfaatiiM 

is chiefly inhabited by warlike tribes of Indians, nothing made any impression upon him hi 

and contains the large oval lake Rogagualo, music ; and infantine amusements lost aD te 

formed by an arm of the Rio Beni, which rises attractions unless music had a share in tka 

near La Paz, on the west side of the Andes, in He advanced from day to day, not by otdisarf 

18® S. lat., and flowing north enters the Ucayale, and insensible degrees, but with a rapiditjuW 

their united streams sUterwards joining the Apu- hourly excited new surprise in his parents— ii 

rimac. The banks of the Beni have many happy witnesses of his progress. In 176S k 

missionary settlements. This lake empties it- went with his Neither and sister to Municit, vhoi 

self into the Mamore by a channel called De la he performed a concerto before the elector, ildk 

Exaltacion. From Lake Rogagualo three other excited the admiration of the whole court; m 

rivers take their rise, and flow into the Amazons was he less applauded at Vienna, where the ea- 

on the north ; viz. the Jutay, the Juruay, and peror called mm tlie little sorcerer. His fiAs 

the Puros. The temperature here is moist, and gave him lessons only on the barpsidioid; ha 

unhealthy, owing to tlie inundations of the rivers he privately taught himself the violin; and b 

and lakes with which the country is covered, and xommand of the instrument afforded tbe cUb 

epidemic fevers are frequent. Mozart the utmost surprise, when he one diy a 

MOYLE, ft. I. Or Mule, which see. An a concert took a second riolin, and woq^BnA 

animal generated between tlie horse and the ass. himself with great address. His constant sm- 

Ordinary husbandmen should quit breeding of c^M in whatever he attempted produced tn »• 

horses, and betake themselves to tnoylea ; a beast bounded confidence in his own powers ; and bi 

which will fare hardly, live very long, draw indif- had the laudable hardihood to undertake to qp- 

ferently well, carry great burthens, and* hath also a lify himself for the first violin, and did not ksg 

pace swift and easy enough. Carew, remain short of the necessary proficiency. 

Twould tempt a moyU to fury. May. He had an ear so correct, that he felt the aut 

MoTLE (Walter), a learned English writer in minute discordancy ; and such a fondness fii 

the eighteenth century, bom in Cornwall in 1672. study, that it v?as frequently necessary to Uk 

He was sent to Oxford, and thence removed to him by force firom the instrument. This love of 

the Temple ; where he studied the law, and the application never diminished. He every dn 

constitution of the English government. He passed a considerable time at his harpsidMNi 

soon became acquainted with the wits of the day, and generally practised till a late hour at night 
and joined some of them in translating Lucian. His father, returning home one day with i 

He undertook to furnish versions of four of that stranger, found little Mozart with a pen in Wi 

author's pieces, and executed them with spirit and hand. 'What are you writing?* said he. 'A 

accuracy. He was warmly attached to the prin- concerto for the harpsichord,' replied the chili 

ciples of liberty, and in 1697 appeared as the ' Let us see it (rejoined the father) ; it is a marvel- 

coadjutor of Mr. Trenchard in writing a pamphlet lous concerto without doubt.' He then took the 

entitled An Argument showing that a Standing paper, and saw nothing at first but a mass o^ 

Army is inconsistent with a Free Government, notes mingled with blots of ink by the mal-ad- 

and absolutely destructive to the Constitution of dress of the young composer, who, unskilled is 

the English Monarchy. He also translated Xe- the management of the pen, had dipped it too 

nophon's Discourse upon Improving the State of freely in the ink ; and, having blotted and smes^ 

Athens. He was for some time member of par- ed his paper, had endeavoured to make out his 

liament for Saltash, and afierwards retired to his ideas with his fingers ; but, on a closer enmina 
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tton, h(9 bth^r wu loit in wonder : and hti eyes 
delighted and flowing willi tears, becBme rivett- 
ed to the notes. ■ See (exclaimed he to the 
stranger) how jutt and regular it all i> I but it it 

' imposiible (o play iti it is too difficult.' ' It is 
ft coRcertu (said thechilJ), and must be practised 
lill one can play it.* In 1763 he went with his 
fcther to Pans, and ihence to London, where he 
per(»r[ned before his majesty, and published six 
ttonaias for the harpsichord. In 1T66 they re- 
turned to Saltiburg, and in 1769 young Mozart 
weal to Italy, where ihe pope conferred on him 

- the ardet of the Golden Spur, and the Philo- 
lUrmonic Society of Bolc^na admitted him a 
member. At Rome he assisted at the Miserere 
in the Siatitie chapel ; which performance is 
justly considered as the ne plus ultra of lOcal 
tnuaic. Me was prohibited from taking a copy 
of this Miserere, and therefore piqued himselfon 
retaining it in hit meniary. Having heard it 
with attention, he went home, made out a MS. 
■core from recollection, returned the next day (o 
Ihe chapel, heard the piece a second lime, cor- 
rected the rough dniuehl, and produced a tran- 
script, which mrptised all Rome. In 1781 he 
teiiled at Vienna, where he composed his prin- 
cipal works, and was much hoooied by the em- 
peior Joseph II. 

His lirst opera at Vienna was Die Entlichrung; 
aiis dem Serail, or die Rape of the Seraglio, 
in 1783, to German words. The second, Le 
Noize di Fiffaro, in four acts. Tie third, the 
Schauspiel Director, or the Manager at the Play- 
house, in 1786. II Don Giovanni, in ITBT. 
Id Clemenia di Tito, a serious opera. Corj 
Faniuiti, comic. Die Zauber Flute, or Flauto 

It was not till die year 1783, that he began to 
tl Vienna for the national theatre; at 
lal music ; but, on its being 
mscuTereu now well ue could write for the voice, 
be was engaged by Ihe nobility and gentry first 
to compose comic operas, sometimes lo German 
words, and sometimes Italian. His serious 



After his decease, when Haydn was asked by 
Brodenp, whetiier Mozart had left any MS. com- 
positions behind him that were worth purchasing, 
as his widow had ofTered hij unedited papers at 
a high price lo the principal publishers of music 
throughout Europe 1 Haydn eagerly said, ' Pur- 
chase them by all means. He was iruly a great 
musician. I have been often flattered by my 
friends with having some genius ; but he vfas 
much ray superior.' 

MOZDOK, a (own and district of (he govern- 
ment of Caucasus, on Oie left bank of ihe Terek, 
built in 1763. It terminates the military line of 
def^pce formed along this tiver. Vines are 
raised here, and manuftictures of leather, brandy, 
nnd silk are considerable: some si Ik -worms also 
are bred ; but the principal commerce is wiih the 
mountaineers of Caucasus. Population estimat- 
ed at 3000personschielly Armenians, Georgians, 
■nd baptised Circassians. Eight miles east uf 
Ekaterinograd. 

MSTA,atiavigBlilen>eraf Notthem Eurupeitn 
Rtusit, in the govemmwt of Novgorod, luns 



compose a 
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into the laka Ilmeti, near Liplnskoi. A canal^ , 
dug in the reigu of Peter I., joined it to the Ti- 
vensa; and a second canal, finished in 1804^ 
connects it with the Volohov. 

MSTISLAVL, a town of Russian Lithuania, 
government of Mohilev, on the Vachra. It hu 
a Jesuits college, a monastery, six Greek 
churches, and a synagogue of Jews. It was I6t^ I 
merly the capital of a palatinate. InhabilanH '■' 
4000. Sixty miles norlh-easi ofMohilev. 

MTZEI4SK, a well-built town of European 
Russia, in [he government of Urel. It has 5600' 
inhn.bitanta, and the environs are produclive in 
hemp and corn, which give rise to a considera- 
ble traffic. Thirty-two miles N. N. E. of Orel. 

MUCH,ii^'.,D(/u.B[n.i.-j Sax. mycell, my- 

Much'wh*t, adv. V cl e ; Goth. mjfc; Scot. 

Ml'cii'el, aJj. J mkkte ;Span.nitieAo; 

Teut. mkh; Swed. mik. The Gothic auk, eyk, 
says Mr. Thomson, signifying increase, augmen- 
tatinn, to which ma, more, may have been pre- 
tined. Great or large in number or quantity; 
long in time; opposed both V3 Jew and littU: 
as an adverb it means in a great degree; by far; 
and eiaggerales the comparative degree of adjec- 
tives; lo a certain degree; nearly; often; long: 
as a subsinntive, a great number or multitude;, 
a greal quantity; more than enough; acompara- 
live or assignable quantity ; an extraordinary oc- 
currence or thing; 'much at one' is nearly at 
one; 'to make much of,' to treat with marked 
respect or kindness : muchwhat, a deservedly ob- 
solete word for nearly imuch is also used m com- 
position with participles active and passive; wheo 
passively, ai in 'much loTi;d, much enjoyed,' it 
seems to be an adverb ; when actively, as ■ much 
enduring,' it may be more properly considered 
as a. noun : muchel is ihe old mode of writing 

Joye ye in that day. and lie ye gtad ; for lo youra 



lis 



r thou art AucA uilghtier than Wi 



The waters covered the chariots and hatiemen; 
there remained not so m'u-A ai one. Eiod. xiv. SB. ' 

1'bey galheted agaiuit Mows and Aaron, and said. 
Yc take too inui''i upon you. Hum. ivi. 3. 

Thou shall carry ntu-A seed out, and shall galbec 
but )ittl« in ; for the locust shall consume il. 

He rharged them that they should tell no man; 
bui the more be charged them, io much the mure a 
great deal they publiihed it. Mark vii. 36. 



Hilmw lii. S. 

Though be knew his diicourse was to eniertain 
.m from a more ilreighl parley, yet be duni not but 
ta hii rod, and gladly make niucA of that entaitaiu- 
enl which die allolted unto him. Sidiitg. 

He had in nmii abroad won mucA'I fame. 
A nd tilled fii lands with glory of his mignt. 

Fflirii Quttm. 
Let u> know 
If 'twill tie up thy diicDDiented twnrd, 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, 
I'hat else must periih here. 

Sliaktptan. Aulmy and Clr^ntni. 
I'hau Ihinkesl il much to Iread the oun 
Ofihe jail diep. Jrf. Tmptii. 



urt 



■M a Idv 



iLaJ 



When thou cEimesI lirst, 
Thou Itroaked'sl, and aadnsl m 

would'il give me 
Water with benies io'L 

It nu much that one that w 
peace abould be happ; id wac. 
Full of doubt I stand, 
Whether I ihaJl repeat me now of tin 
'"j foe done or occationed, or lejoice 

lucli mare good thereof ahull spring. 
MiUm. 

There ii. laid Michael, if thau well obiene. 
The rale of not too much, by lemperaDCe taught. 

ii. 
Henceforth 1 fly Dot death, qot would pfoloag 
Lifc much, bent rather how I may be quit 
Jairest and fiasieal of this cumbraus charge. Id, 
So tpake, >o wished, nmcA-hiunbled Eve, but fate 
Bubscnbed Qot. U. 

The molioa being coovejwd from Ihe btaia of man 
to the fancy of another. It a Ihete received ; and Ihe 
wnie kind of strings being moved, aad nuuliinkat 
tSter the same manner as in the first imaginanl. 

Glani-illt'i Scrpni. 

The bigness of her body and bill, as likewise the 

form of them, is mvcheJial ai fallows. Mare. 

It is mueh, if men were from eternity, that they 

ahoulil Dot find out the way of writing all that long 

duration which had pait bemre that time. 

Tiilolxin. 
All left the world nucit ai they found it, ever un- 
quiet, subject to changes and revolulioas. Ttm-plt. 
Somewhat awed, I shook, with holy (ear. 
Vet Dot 10 luucA hut that I noted well 
Who did the most ia soog and dance eicel. 

Drydtn. 
To thee thy mucA- afflicted mother flies, 
And on thy succour and thy faith relies. Id. 

Your mucA-lovfd fleet shall lOon 
Besiege the petty monarch* of the land. 



MUC 

MUCIC Acid, io chemtstrir was foriMi^ 
knowoby the nomeofsaccholactic acid, becutt' 
first obtained from su^pi of milk ; but as all M 
gums appear to aflbrd il, aad the principal tai 
to be obtained from sugar of milk ii the ota^ 
chemists in general oon distinguish it by At. 



leofm 






you Ian 



., lov. 



K alone 



Think nufA, speak little, and in speaking sigh. Id. 

Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, 
Nar murmuring take Ihe little 1 receive. Id. 

The (ale of love is inch. 
That still it sees too little or too much. 

Than prayen are vain as curses, nuici al our 
In a slave's mouth, against a monarch's power. 

I am well served, to bike so much pains for o 
resolved to make away with himself. L'Eitrimgi 

If we will disbelieve every thing, because 
Dot know all things, we shall do muchahal a 
■s he who would not use his legs because he had 



Id. 



Id. 






Liichr. 

T^ie matter of the univer« was created before the 
flood ; and, if any more was created, then there must 
be as mucA annihilated to make room for it. 

BarjitVi Thnry. 

Who is there of whom we can with aoy rational 
assurance, or perhaps so m<tch as likelihood, al^rm, 
here is a man whose nature i> renewed, whose heart 
il changed. Saaih, 

Unless he can prove cslihatum a manor a woman, 
this Latin will be muchuAat the same with a solecism. 

Homer (hall last, like Aleiander, 

As muth recorded, and 

Sad from my natal hour my days hav 

A much afflicted, mucA endunng man. Popt. 

You are pressed for the sea-serrice, and gal ol 

with much ado. Snjrt'i RtUu la Seramli. 

If his rules of reason be not better than his (ule 

for health, be is doI like in be nucA followed. 

Bolitr on Ltami ag. 



ig. GnnvU 



disQovered by Scheele. TlanDg po^ 
ed twelve ounces of dilute aitric acid on fiMI, 
ounces of powdei«d sugar of milk, in a gbti m 
tort on a sand-bath, the mixture became gr*k 
ally hot and at length effervesced violentli, lod 
continued to do so for a considerable lime aAn 
tlie retort was taken from the fire. It ii nectt- 
ikry therefore to lue a large retort, »ad nai la 
lute the receiver too tight. The efi^rreitfeact 
having nearly subsided, the retort was (fui 
placed in the sand-bath, and the oitric acid dit- 
tilled olf, till tlie mass had acquired a yeiUinA 
color. This exhibiting no crystals, eight ounca 
more of the same acid nere added, and ifae d» 
tiliation repealed, till the yellow color of ik 
fluid disappeared. As the fluid Has ilupisBkd 
by cooling, il was redissotved in eight ounces of 
water, and filleied. The filtered liqoor bdt 
oxalic acid in solution, and seven dtaekms i^ 
a halt of while powder remained i 
This powder was the mucic acid. 

If one part of gutn be healed 
two of nitric acid, till a small quanl^ 
gas and of carbonic acid is diaeof 
solved mass will deposit 
acid. According to Fourcroi 
different gunti yield from il^ths i» 

This pulverulent acid is soluble i|^_ 

parts of hot water, and by cooling ft 
sepsiates in sioall shining scales, dial^ , _. 
in the air. It decotnposes the muriate of bun, 
and both the nitrate and muriate of line. I 
acts very little on the metals, but focoii «A' 
their OKidea salts scarcely soluble. It pnc^< 
tales the nitrates of silver, lead, and taaoaf 
With potash it forms a salt soluble in eigbtpMI 
of|boiling water, and crystillisable bj coiutK 
That of soda requires but five parts of water, M, 
is equally cry slallisable. Bath these salts util^ 
more sobible when the acid is in excess. Tlol^ 
ammonia isdeprived ofits base by heat. Tbei|lll 
of barytes, lime, and magnesia, are oeadyiDflri 
luble. This acid has been analysed KKaifi 
with much care : it is composed of accoidisflti 
Hydrogen. Carbon. OxTgen. 

Lusaac 3-63 + 33-69 + 62-69 — Wl' 
According to, 

Beraelius 5'105 -|- 33-430 -»- 61-465= I* 

From saclactate of lead, BerYeliua has infami 
the prime equivalent of the acid to be 13-t. 

MD'CID, adj. -) Lat. mtcutfus; Fr.^i 

Mir'ciLAOE, iroouldy: sUmineas « 

MrciiAc'iN0US,(Hfj..Jmouldine9S : the b^ 
two words are of rare occurrence ; inucilage tif- 
nifies the viscous pan of plants; any thing slinyt 
viscous, or tenacious : the adjective correspoodii^ 
Dissolution of gum tragacanlh, awl oil of swrt 
almonds, do commingle, the oil remmiiUDg on to 
top tiU they be stirred, and make the amcil^t* MO»^ 
what more liquid. Btpmt «' 




Bold ilic iDgwdienu improvB one aoollwr ; for the get inloticaled wilh opium, nnd then ruali 
narilagt adds lo tha lubricily of Ihc-oil, ud Ihe oil ihe streM With a drawn weapon, and kill e 
|>ra«ervei tbe <naciiagt Iniia losjHuatioD- 

Rail (tt iJw Cmliwi. 

Then u 1 two-fold liquor picpued Tor the inunc- 
tioD aod iDhrifiuatinn of the hsadi or endi of tha 
botm ; an oitj ona. farauhed bf Ibe mairow ; and a 
mueilaginim, lUpplied bj cBrlaia glaodalet waled in 



the way, till the parly hjmielf 

was either killed or taken prisoner. If the officer 

took one of these amocki or mohawks (as they 

ha»e been called by an easy corruption) alive, 

rd; but sucli 



considerable rewsrd; 

^ „. ,„. fury of their desperation that tbij sel- 

Youi aJatetnui teed mora wilh a broom, that the "lorn happened. See Amcck. 



Themis 



I together, nnleu jau will separate ii 
Ugt, for thea you must a Utile bmist 

ort of mi^etiim in all, not macilagi- 



n geneml any 



(rtrw'i Catmolagiii. 

Mucilaginimi glindi am of two sorts: lame are 

imill. and in a maaner miliary glaads; the other 

son are am^lookerated. at maay glandules coileeted 

■ad plaaled oae npoa loolher. Quncy. 

ML'CK. n. >. h V. o-l Sax. moec. meox ; 

Mt'cs'tn, c. n. j Gothic tnyk; Danish 

Mi'Ci'EaEB,K.i. [maegi Swedish mok. 

»A^^^:„^ 1 ^Po.E.-. .(..r'.,!). t pasacs oil uiK nonn BQO souin, inesearewelt 

Muck SWEAT, rPerbaps theGoth fyk, Jefended by batteries : this being tbe only pan 

Mt-ci;wo«, Swed. oA {»n ox), and „i,hi„ „Jy „i|es, .hrouah a long rany^^ 

Mvci Y, ««■ J ""«. » heap ,. e of ^„^„f^i ^t,;^^, jj^de Malwab (Vom Hurowty. 

dung. See Ox. Dung; tilth; »ny thmg lo« AtChuudkairy, fourteen tniles ftom this place.ii 
->th dung. M«<.ker, i,^ij , , 'f^^^ f„ ^^^^ ^^^ ^j„^_P j_^' » 

iD Up, ana TKO lo' 17 I., n.o ,a. »t " 



MUCILAGE, in pharmaty, is 
viscid or glutinous liquor. 

MUCK'ENDEH,n.j. Span, b 
Lac. nttu-rinium. A handkerchief. 

For thy dull fancy a niu-Mendtr is fit, 
To wipe the slal^nngs of thy suolty wh. 

MUCKUNDRA, a Wwn of Hindostan, Id 
Malwah, belonging lo the Mabraltas. It is n>- 
niantically situated in a circular ralley, surround- 
ed by steep hills, and accessible only by narroif 
passes on the north and south, These u 



from muck, iDeans in Chancer lo beap up, and 
hence, in some other of our old writers, to sctam- 
ble for, or hoard money. A rauckerer ii an ad- 
mirable old word for a iniaer ; a meun, dirty, 
laver of money. A muck-sweat is a profusB 
p^rspiiation ; one that moistens the whole body. 



1, originally a dung-w 



T6° 12' E., lal. 24° ■W N. 

MUCKWANY, a mountainous district of 
Northern Hindostan, situated between 26° and 27" 
of N. lat., and bounded on the south by Bahar. 
Il^is subject to Nepaul. 

MUCOR, in botany, a genus of the order of 



i*iu«-*orm, ong.na.Ly a aurg-worm, me.apno- f^„^ ^„j eryplogam.a diss of plants. This 
ncally, « ""^'Ij; "'^"dgeon. Mucky ts nasty ; f„„|^, ^^ ^^V^J^^ ^ ^^, P^ ^ , 

Hal. .ut thy -,«*,, and plow out thy ground^^ j^,^^ ^^.^ _ ,^^ ^^^^ remarkable are, 

1. M. cnutaceus, the fiugered mould, is fre- 

Juent upon corrupted food of tanous kinds, 
t Is of a white aqueous color; the stalks single, 
each supporting at the top four or fire lace-like 
radii, diterging from the same point or centre. 

2. M. glaucus, the gray cluster-headed mould, 
* I found on rotten apples, melons, and other 

■ ■ e stalk* 



W, 



.. . be twifallovred. 

Iliwud of worldly mucA doth foully bUnd, 
And low abase the high heioick spirit 
Thai joys for crowns. Farrit Qu. 

.Vufjiy filth hii btancbing aims anuoyii, 
And with uacomelj weeds the gentle wne accloys. 

It is u 



9 necomfbrt 



''*■ fiuiu; also upon decayed wood, and the stalkx 
help the ground with -«.ri, and ^f „heat. These are of a pellucid gray color; 
fort with -.«* pu to the root. ; (he Stalks (reneially sinrie, supoortinj a spheri- 



-hill, relumed ii 



the stalks generally single, supporting a spheri- 
cal] ball, which, when magnifiM, appears to be 
compounded of numerous fine, moniliform, lace- 

3. M. lichenoides, the little black pin-headed 
mucor. This species grows in groups near to 

» nhoe may see the pearl, which yet he values each other, in chasms of th« bsriit of old trees, 
>ut with the ordiDSiy muck. Olanvilit'i Apolngu, and upon old park-pales. The sialks are black, 
Frontku and satire- proof he scowers the sinww, about two lines in height; bearing each a single 
head, sometimes a double or treble one, of the 
size of mustard or poppy seeds, of a roundish 
figure at (irst, but, when burst, often ftaliisb or 
truncated, and of a black color. The internal 
powdered down is black, with a tinge of green, 

4. M. mucedo, the common gray mould, 
grows on bread, fruits, plants, and other 8ol>- 
siances in a putrid state. It grows in clusien; 
the stalks a quarter of an inch high, pellucid, 
holhrw, and cylindrical ; supporting each a single 
globular head, at first transparent, afterwards 

Mtwi, or RcHKiNO k MccK, a practice dark gray; which bursts inith elastic fotce, and 
tliat Ibrmerly prevailed in Balavia. To tun a ejects small round seeds discoverable by the 
muck, in the ORginal sense of the word, was tc 



inaiE forcible. i> not practised. 

Old Euclio in PUutus. as he 
•cnug a craw icral upon the mur 
■11 haste, taking it for as ill sig 
digged up. 

Tbsnhn 



And nins an Indiau nmek at all he 
There an, who 
Rich foreign mold, on their ill-ualured tuu 
Induce laborious, and with fatl'uing mu it 
Beuneai the roots- 
Morning insects, that ia mart! begun, 
Shine, buu, and Sy-blow io ihe telling i 



Philif,. 









h .watches phyucian 



Smft'iMix. 



MUC 206 MUD 

5. M. septicus, the yellow frothy mucor, is cus of the nose is favorable to the imell, thai oC 
(buDd on the leaves of plants, such as ivy and the mouth gives facility to the taste, that of the 
beech, &c. ; sometimes upon dry sticks, and fre- stomach and the intestines assists in the digpes- 
quently upon the tan or bark in hot-houses. It tion, that of the genital and urinaiy ducts serves 
is of no certain size or figure, but of a fine yellow in the generation and the secretion of the urine, 
color, and a substance resembling at first cream &c. 

beat up into froth. In twenty-four hours it ac- A great part of the mucus is absorbed again 

quires a thin filmy coat, becomes dry, and full of by the membranes which secrete it; another part 

a sooty powder adhering to downy threads. The is carried outwards, either alone, as in blowing 

seeds under the microscope appear to be globular, the nose, or spitting, or mixed with the pulmo- 

Haller ranks it under a new genus, which he nary transpiration, or else mixed with the excie- 

terms fuligo ; the characters of which are, that mental matter, or the urine, &c. 

the plants contained in it are soft, and like butter Animal mucus differs from that obtained from 

at first, but soon change into a black sooty pow- the vegetable kingdom, in not being soluble in 

der. water, swimming on its surface, nor capable of 

6. M. spberocephaius, the gray round-headed mixing oil with water, and being soluble in mi- 
mucor, growing upon rotten wood, and some- neral acids, which vegetable mucus is not. 
times upon decayed plants and mosses. The Mucus was considered by I>r. Birtock to be 
stalks are generally black, about a line in height ; merely a modification of gelatin, but they aif 
bearing each at the top a spherical ball about the perfectly distinct fluids. The aubaceiate of le»l 
size of a pin's head ; its coat or rind is covered does not affect gelatin ; on the other hand tansic, 
with a gray powder, and contains within a black which is a delicate test of gelatin, does not aAct 
or fuscous spongy down. The coat bursts into a mucus. Both these reagents, however, predpi- 
ragged irregular margin. tate albumen ; but the oxymuriate of mercuiy, 

MU'COUS, adj. 2 Latin mucosnt. Slimy ; v?hich will indicate the presence t>f albumeo, 

^ Mucus, n.<. ) viscous ; tenacious. Mucus dissolved in 2000 parts of water, precipitates 

is more properly used, according to Quincy, for neither mucus nor gelatin. Thus we have 

that which flows from the papillary processes three distinct and delicate tests for these thice 

through the os cribriforme into the nostrils; but different principles. 

also used for any slimy liquor or moisture, as Gum appears to resemble mucus in its pn>> 

that which daubs over and guards the bowels perties. One grain of gum-arabic, dissolved m 

and all the chief passages in the body : it 's se- 200 of water, was not affected by oxymuriate cf 

parated by the mucilaginous glands. mercury, or by tannin, but was immediately 

The salamander being cold in the fourth, and precipitated by subacetate of lead. 

moist in the third degree, and having also a mmou* MU'CRO, n. f. ) Lat. mucro, A poiaL 

humidity above and under the sUn. may awhile en- Mucron a'ted, adj, \ Mucronated is poinurf. 

dure the name. nrowne, ^ "^ 

In the action of chewing, the miictit mizeth with The mucto or i>oint of the heart inclineth uto tb 

the aliment : the nmeut is an humour different from left, by this position it giving wa^ unto the asceuin 

the spittle, and the great quantity of air which it con- of the midriff. Browne's Vmlgar Errmm. 

tains, helps to dissolve the aliment. Gems are here shot into cubes consisting of n 

ArinUhnot m Alimentt. sides, and mucnmated or terminating in spoint. 

About these the nerves and other vessels make a Jr^odwarL 

fielg. modcTf modkr; 
Goth, and Swed. moi, 
modd : Teut. main ; 



fine web, covered over with a mucotu substance, to MUD n. s. & v. a, 

inoUten these papillae pyramidales. C%n*. MuD'i)iLY,a(/i;. 

Mucus, a mucilaginous liquor secreted by Mud'diness, n,s. 

certain glands, and serving to lubricate many of MuD'DLE,v.a. (Lat. madeo ; Gr. ^ 

the internal cavities of the body. In its natural Mud'dy, adj. & v. a. f ^aiu. Slime or dirt de^ 



state it is generally limpid and colorless ; but, , Muo'sucker, n. «. 
from certain causes, will often assume a thick Mud'wall, 
consistence and whitish color like pus. Mud'walled, adj. 



posited by water ;eaitli 
and water mixed; to 
cover or bury in mud; 



Mucus is glutinous, thready, and of a salt sa- make turbid or filthy. Muddily is turbidlr 

vor; it reddens paper of turnsole, contains a To muddle, to make foul; turbid; confosed: 

great deal of water, muriate of potassa and soda, hence to stupify ; to make half drunk. .Muddjr 

lactate of lime, of soda, and phosphate of lime, has a similar verbal signification : as an adje^ 

According to Fourcroy and Vauquelin, the mu- tive, it follows the senses of mud. Mud-sneker 

cus is the same in all the mucous membranes, is a kind of sea-fowl. A mud wall, one coa- 

On the contrary, Berzelius thinks it variable ac- pounded principally of dried mud. 

cording to the points from which it is extracted. «,. , . , ^ .. 

rp. ® K , - . . Who can a pure and crystal current brine , 

_ The mucus forms a layer of greater or less j.^„ ,„^^ ^ ^^ ^j ^„„^ ,. ^ »• 

thickness at the surface of the mucous mem- * r r- o ^^^^ 

branes, and it is renewed with more or less ra- t^c purest spring is not so free from wmi, 

pidity ; the water it contains evaporates, under As I am clear from treason. 

the name of mucous exhalation ; it also protects Shalupeare. Henry VI. 

these membranes against the action of the air, of I wish 

the aliment, the different glandular fluids, &c. ; Myself were mudded in that oozy bed, 

it is, in fact, to these membranes nearly what the Where my son lies. Id, Tempta. 

epidermis is to the skin. Independently of this a woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 

general use, it has others that vary according to Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beaotr. 

the parts of mucous membranes. Thus the mu- Shahprnrt 
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There* aot lli« uaMat oil which thou bdutUect, In all wnlcr-fewl, iheli Isei sod feet eorreBpond 

rtut .n h« mouon like » »n«l «ng. .„ thai *,y of life ; »nd ;„ „„j™.Vr,, two ofthe 

!-I>ll Quinog 10 tha young eyed chefubiln ; toei are lomewhm joined, ibal Ihey msT not easily 

Such hinnonif ii id immorU] lounds ; »inli. Detkam 

But whil.lthii-«ddj,Yealureof dec.j Eficunis wsms lo hive had his Lrato. «. «t«/JW 

Uoth grouly cloM an in, wa cannot hew it. Id. md confoumied, thai he kstcb ever kepi in Ih« 

Uo'sl think I am »o muddy, lo onKltled, right way, though the main nuiim of his philosophy 

To appoint myneU in Ihia vexation. was lo triul to hii leoiei. and follow hit nose. 

Id. Ifintfr'j TuU. Be^itUyU Sirm-nt. 

The people naidditd The black 

Thick and unwbotewne in Ihait Ibonghtt and whis- A tnarc inferior station seeks, 

pen. SbuAipAiri. Leaving the Gery red hehind, 

Water in m.ud dsib pulra^, U Dot able In pre- And mingles in her amdiiu cheeks, 

■erve itself. batm. Swifl'i Vimllaaia. 

If you choose, for tfaa camposilioD of inch aim- Turo the bottle upside down ; bv this means you 

menl. such ingiedifnu is do make llie tpirits a 111- *iH not lose one diup, and the froth will conceal the 

llcmore gross or nuiJ^F, [hereby the biagioalion will naUitintu. Sicifl. 

fixihcbeiier. Id MUDDIE, « fortified town of Hindustan, in 

!^hall not Hir in ihe waten which ha™ been al- Gujerat. near the moraH called the Run. The 

««dy™*..Jby«,ma=ycontenb™^«.^quir^ ''"i' " S°°d here; but the co.nlrj i. nearly d^ 

I strore ,n «in the' infected blood to core ; V'^"' ,"" '^'=°^'-\ "f <^\ '?bb,rs who infest iL 

I Streams will run m^f where the spri-E-s impure. ^"?;,^' ^Jj- '"■ ^^ * "" . 

KacaJmcn. MUDO (Hernandei), an eminent Spanish 

l.iiHlini wni nut nnlv Innuli snd muiidiiii, with E?^"^^ Under Philip II. He naj ft disciple o( 

lo ID a lime which Tiliati ; and made such progress, thai, though 

s barbarism. bom deaf and dumb, he was employed by Philip 

Ur\idtn. roany years iu Ihe palace of the Escurial, where 

Till, by the fury of the slorm full blown, his performances procured him greal honor and 

The muddy bottom o'er the clouds is IhrowD. Id, emolument. 

. _ '.. ^ "" p"«engers MUE, v. a. Fr. muer. To MoDLx, which 

, Eipoaed in mudi^ weeds, upon Ihe miry shore. ^p. ' 

The neighbourhood .old him. he did ill to mCL. ^^^l\ * '" J""'" ^^ ^T^' ""J^'" ^J"' 

llw «u.r ud .poil the dnnk. l:Enm„gi. rf .' Bel?- ".# A ""ft "Dd warm co7er for 

The channel was dried up, and the fish left dead * """''' '° *"i>ler. 

and slinking in the mud. Id. What < no more favours, not a ribbon more, 

Eicesi. either wilh an apopleiy, knocks ■ man on Nol fan, not mu/? SucA/ibj. 

.the head; or with a lever.rike fin in a strong- water- ^'eel but Ihe diSeience soft and rough, 

-shop, burnt him down lo the ground, or if it flanics This a gnotlcl, thai a mu/I Citamlmid, 

not out. cbatki him lo a coal ; nuiUiei the best wit, Toe lady of the spotted muJTbc^tui. 

and makes i( only to fiultet and frolh high. Drydiu. 

Qmi'i Cosmologia. A child thai stands la the daik upon his laollier's 

If conscience conliul rusl or soil, a man may as "mij?. says he stands upon Bomething, be knows nol 

' "nell eipect lo see hii face in a mudunU as that such what, Lnckr. 

a oonscieace should gin him a true report of his MUF'FIN, n. t. Perhaps from mulT. Aioft ~ 

^ condilJDn. Soulh. ond 6ne kind of bread. 

, Our peit stage bnraghl ns to the mouth of the Jfu^i. rolls, or bread, if stale, may be made lo 

1 Tiber ; the season of the year, the mudijiiiui of the taste new, by dipping in-culd water, and toasting or 

•Iream. wilb ibe many green trees hanging oi-er ii, beating in an oven, ull Hie outside be crisp. 

I HI) „,. ,m ..,i,,A nfti,. J.n_k,f..i 1—™. i^al Virgil Danalic Ca&ktry. 

' "' ;'■, MUFFLE, V. a. & u. n. | Fr. moufit ; Teul. 

lall MuF'pLEn, n. j. » muff, viauU , Goth. 

' mangle, Ihe maulh. To cover or shield from the 

__^^_ weather, probably from covering ihe mouth; 

Yet let the goddess smile or frown, """' hence lo conceal, involve, blindfold : as a neuter 

Bread we ahsUeal, or while orbcuwn ; verb, lo speak inwardly Or indistinctly : a muf- 

And in a cottage, or a court. Her is, a cover for the face. 

Drink fine champagne, or «nJifi«i port. The Lord will take away your tinkling or 

, , ,. , Pnei, chains, bracelets, and maktn. Itaiah in. ih. 

Ai folks from owduxllof tenement [jo muffling clouds, nor shadM infernal, can 

Bring landlords pepper-com for rem ; Yrom his inquiry hide off'ending man. Siiufyt. 

Present ■ turkey or a hen. We've caught Ihe woodcock, snd will keep bim 

To Ihose might better spare them ten. Id. „„^,f. shakipt^. AU; HWI lhi( Endt kttl. 

The force of the fluid will separate the smallest Alas that love, whose view is nii^ed still, 

r"-'' ■■ ■■' ■■■ "' ■' ■"■ ■ ■■' " ■■'" ■" 

beaga 



which will Should without eyes see pathwayi lo 



feeding fluid, as ■ bank by the nul of tlie cuneni, Fortune is painted with a nu^rr before her eyes, 

which must be reduced lo that figure which gives to signify lo you thai Fortune is blind. 

leasl resiitince to the current. Arlmilinoi, Id. Htary Y. 

1 was for fim years ofua drunk, always muddied ,- This is one of the strongest eiamples of a petso- 

Ihey catriol meftom laiem lo laveni. nation that ever was: although the kine's manner 

Id. HiilMy ef JuliH Bull, a( shewing things by pieces, and bydack lights, halli 




Our uadersUuidingc lid Eravelling in ihis lower 
regioa, miiffiti up ia miiu iiirl dukaeu. Gbitvillt. 

The freedom or apertmis »nd yigoiii of pfoaounc- 
ing, as in the Bocci Ronana, and giving aomewlist 
iDDit of aipiration j and ibc closeneu and nmffling, 

- ' '""" f ipeaking, render the sound ot apeecb 

Holder. 
Bright Lucifer 
T1i>I night his heavenly Jorm obscund with tean ; 
And since he WBB forbid to I 
He nuifflid with a cloud his mournful eyes. 

Drydfli. 

Vou must be m>i^ up like lidies. Id. 

One muJUd up in the infallibilily of his sect, 

will not «nn!r inio debate with a pereon that will 

^uestiDn any of those things which lo him are sacied. 

Loss of sight is the misery of life, and usually the 
fonrunner of death : when the nialeractor comes 
once to bt mufflid, and the fatal cloth drami over his 
eyes, we know that he is cot far from his eitcution. 

Th* face lies nmffltd up within the garmeal. 

Addiion. 

They were in former ages nu^d up ia darkness 

and supenlitian. Aibalhiuil'i Hidm-^ of John Bull. 

Mr. Males baa loand oal the best eipedjetit for 

preventing immediate tutTocation from the tainted 

■ir. by breathing through maJUn, which imbibe 

these vapoura. Id. Oa Air, 

New plots and foul conspiraeics awake. 

And nomine up their horrom from the moon. 



ijling up I 

Aod kingdoms tottering in 

MiTTFLE, in chemistry, a 



>f blood. 




which it closed by a semicircular plane, and the 
lover part or floor of which is a rectangular 
plane. It is a little oven, placed horiiontilly in 
■tsay and enamelling furnaces, so that its open 
side corrraponds with the door of the fire-place 
gf the furnace. Under this arched oven small 
cupels or crnciblea are placed ; and the sub- 
stances coDlained are thus exposed lo heat vilh- 
out contact of fuel, smoke, or ashes. The muffle 
must have holes, that the assayer may look in ; 
and the fore part of it must be always quite 
open, that the air maj act better Id conjunction 
with the fire, and be incessantly renewed j the 
apertures in the muffle serve also for the regimen 
of the lire, for the cold air, rushing into (he large 
opening before, cools the bodies in the vessel ; 
but if some coals are put in it, and its aperture 
before be then shul, with a door fitted to it, the 
fire will be increased to the highest decree, much 
more ijuickly than it can be by the breathing 
holes of the (iiroace. See Assatino. 

MUFTI, or MuFHTi, the chief of the ecclesi- 
uticil order, or primate of the mussulman reli- 
gioo. The authority of the mufti is very great 



MUG 

in the Ottoman empire; for even iheaultnl^ 
self, if he would preserve any appeaiaoct d(» 
ligion, cannot, niniout hearing his i>piiuoB,|i 
any person to death. In all aclioDS, e*f*<r' 
criminal ones, his opinion is requited, by gi 
hitn a writing in which the case is staled n 
feigned names; which he subicribei vitk 
words, he shall, or shall not be punished. Sii 
outward honor is paid to the mufti, thai k 
grand signior himself rises tip to him, lad !!■ 
vances seven steps lowardit him when be con 
into hii prMence- He alone has the hoaoitf 
kissing the sultao'a left shoulder, whtlx k 
" ime viiier kisses only tide hem of his gvoM 
hen the grand signior addresses ainr wniuf I 
uie tnufli, he styles him the esad, the wuMrf 
the wise, instructed in all knowledge, ^ ma 
excellent of eicetlents, the spnng ofviito^iri 
of true science, with many similar titles. Tk 
election of the mufti is solely in Ibe gttri 
signior, who presents him with a rest of ti 
sables, Stc. If convicted of treason, i 
great crime, he was formerly put into a i 
kept for that purpose in the Seveo TowMt 
Constantinople, and pounded to deatli. 
mufVi is the sovereign interpreter of the A 
and decides all questions of the law; hB# 
cisioos are called fetfes. He Ukes place rf b 
bashaws; and his authority is often Innbiii 
the grand signior himself. It is he nbo giidta 
the sword to the grand si^ior's side on hii» 
ceislon to the throne, which ceremony ai 
to the coronation of our kings ; remiodinihi 
at the same time of the obligation of <j ' ' 
the religion of the prophet, and of pi 
his creed. This eminent place migbt n 
out doubt, as a counterpoise lo tbe ' 
lute and unlimited auuiority of t 
had not the sultan ibe power of a 
mufti, of deposing him, of banisb 
even of putting him to death, 
therefore, forcni from him by thttt^ 
serving his place, and by the fear c 
vertheless, more than once, " ' 
probity have induced some tt 
to the sultan, and to make to bimfl 

more courageous, braving every 

refiised to condescend to his wis 

affords various examples of sultam 

killed or deposed Uirough the greal 

the muftis on public opinion ; but it lit 

presents more mudis who have been Tini 

their 2ea1 for religion, aod of their altaebiBMl* 

the interests of the people. The mufU .. 

respected by the sultan, and also by the ptofk, 

who submit blindly to his fetbs. 

MUG', n. I- 1 Belp. tnuiEir, a 

Muc'house. i tier says, from Welsh n^ 
warm. A drinking cap: mughouse, a tow lJ»' 



MUG'GY, adj. Isl. mugga. Dr, JohuM 




thinlU conuptcd froni mucky. Moisl; damp; 
^ inoiili}y. A low woril. 

• Com with mvgcs iliin to keen A moitL 

• MUGGLETONIANS, awclKhLch tiros? in 
■ England iboul 1 657 ; so named frnm Ihetr leader 
' Mugglelon, who, wiih hit aiiociBle K«eves, set 

fup for prophela, preleDdiiie lo hare an abwlute 
power of Mving and conaemnirig whom they 
pleaied ; and giving out ih»i Ihey were the two 

• lul witnnsvi of Cod thai should appear before 
' the tnd of ihe world. 

MIJ'GIENT, 01$. Ut. mugieni. Bellowing. 
Thkt a liillem nukketh that mivi'xi noiie arbump- 
iag. b^ pulllag it* bill into a reed, or by putting the 
HID* tu Mtict at tniul, and iftEr a while tetaiaing 
tbT til. but tuddenly eicladiog il again, is not 
eaiily made om. Brnipitt. 

Ml'GIL, the mullet, in ichthyology, a genui- 
of hiha beloDging lo the order of ibdominalea. 
The lip> are metnbranaceous, Ihe inferior heiag 
carirnied inwards; they ha»e no teeth; the 
bntichiostege membrane ho* seTen crooked raya ; 
ibe opercula are smooth and round ; and ihe 
body IS of a whitish color, There are five spe- 
cies, distinguished by the number of rays in ihe 
back fin. The mullet is justly ranked hy Aris- 
totle among ihe piscei lillorales, or IhoM that 
prefer the shores lo the full sea; il is found in 
great plenty on several of the sandy coasts of our 
island, and haunts smalt bays that have influxes 
of fresh water. They come in great shoals, and 
keep rooting in the sand or mud, tearing their 
traces in form of large round holes. They are 
very cunniag; and, wbeti surrounded with a net, 
oflen escape by leaping over il ; and, if one does 
so, the other) are sure lo follow. This was ob- 
serred by Oppian ; who adds, ihal if lliey fail to get 
over at Ihe first leap, they never attempt a second, 
but lie without motion as if resigned to their 
fate. They sometimes swarra on Ihe coasts of the 
Mcditenanean. Near Martigues, in France, great 
numberi of mallets are taken in weirs made of 
reeds placed in llie tballows. Of the mills of the 
males, which are there called allelants, and of 
llie roes of femalei, called bolar, is made bo- 
targo. The materials are taken out entire, 
covered with salt for four or five hours, ihcn 
preswd between two boards or stones, washed, 
and at last dried in the sun for thirteen or four- 
teen days. This fish was sometimes made Ihe 
initmmentofahorrible punishment for adulterers. 
It was Died both at Athens and liome ; but it is 
doabtfuk whether it was a legal punishment or 

MUCWORT, n. i. Sax. rausJiyfir. The 
AaiLuiMt, which see. 

The dowen aad fruit of the iiiu|ici)rt are vciy like 
thcMe of tW wonawood, but grow erefi upon ttiB 
brawhca. tfillrr. 

Some of the raott cominaD simples with ut in F.ue- 
land are canfiy, bugle, Paul'i-belony, and muj- 

Mucwoat, in botany. See Ahtehisu. An 
infusion of this plant in white wine, or a bath 
made of it, has always been esteemed an emme- 
nagogue, and useful in difticull parturition. The 
leaves, when young and tender, are used by the 
Uighlandere as a pot herb. The couoiry peo- 
Vol. XV. 



pie III Sweden drink a decoction of them for the 
ague. 

JAVUL, KuEisor Viertcl, i. e. the circle or 
quarter of the Muhl, one of the four divisions 
of Upper Ausliia, comprising all tlial counliy 
which lies between the Danube and Boheiaia, 
and taking lis name from the two riven Upper 
and Lower Muhl. It contains 1670 square 
miles, and 160,000 inhabitonU, la the south 
and east it is productive io com ; but in the 
north, which is mountainous, Ihe common occu- 
pation is the culture and manufaclure of flax and 
hemp. Fruit is abundant in all parti. 

[VKflL, a river of Austria which, rising on Ihe 
confines of Bohemia, flows southward, and falls 
into the Danube. It consists of two streams, 
the Upper and Lower Muhl, which unite neat 
Haslach. 

AIUHLEMBACU, or &ast Sebes, a town and 
disirict of TransylranJa, on the Muhlbaeh. The 
chief employment here is brewing (or ihe adja- 
cent country. Inhabitants of the town 4000. 
Twelve miles south of Alba Julia, and forty- 
eigtit west of llermannstadt. The area of the 
districts, which grows both com and wine, ia 1 15 
square miles, and contains 15,000 inhabitants. 

MUBLUAUSEN, alargeold town of Saxony, 
now belonging to Prussia, but long a free town 
of ihe empire, is surrounded by high noils, 
flatiked with a toner, and bos four churches, four 
hospitals, breweries, distilleries, and linen and 
woollen manufactures of considerable extenL 
Here are also several dye-works, fulling-mills; 
leather, starch, and oil, are also made here; and 
in the environs are copper and iron mines. This 
was one of the oldest free towits of Germany, 
and retained its democratic institutions till 1602, 
when the town and territory were ceded to Prussia, 
and in 1814 definitively coniirmed to that power. 
Inhabitants 9500. It stands at the confluence of 
the Unsiiuti and Schnemolle. Twenty-nine 
miles north-nest of Erfurt, and forty- thne 
E. S. E. of Casset. 

MULATTO, n. i. Span, nmlatta ; Fr. mulal, 
froiQ Lnt. mului. One whose parents are ■ 
while and a black. 

ifuUlln a a oame given in Ibe Indies to ihoia 

who are begotten by a Negro man on an Indisn 

WDiuan ; or an Indian man on a Negro woman. The 

word il orieinally Spanish, muUta, formed of mnla, 

a mule, as being begotten of two different species. 

Dr. A. Brti. 

MUL'BERRY, n, i. 1 Sax. mopbepia; Lnl. 

Mi'l'derrt-irle. \ manit. A well known 

fruil tree. See MoatiK. 

Morton, arrhbishopof Caolerbury. was COblent to 

uH mor upon a tun | and somvtinies a nuUrrri/ Irw, 

called monu in Latin, out o( a tun. CJiimJn. 

The ripsst sniUnvy. 

That will not hold the handling. 

Shatipnm. Caritlaiuii. 
In. the veiy ailk-vomi I have oliHrvn]. ihit the 
small and warce seniible seed, nhich il casts, camu 
not to bre and dtscliKure. onlil the ii>ult(n>, which 
it the tlawett of all Uwi. yields hor leaf for its ne- 
cessary preservation. lip. Ball. 
A body black, round, with small grain like tuber- 
cles on the surface ; not very unlikt a mulhiiTil- 

ir'Wmrd'i FetaU. 



^ 
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Tlie stme proliik! leason giTet put in the nursery. AccoidiDg to Bov^gm 

The sustenance by which he lives, mulberries ought to be transplaiited in the spn^ 

ITie mulberrjf leaf, a simple store, of the second year, which makes tbem ttuive 

That serves him— till he needs no mow I better, and sooner attain their growth. Without 

Cawper, ^^j^ transplantation they would put forth onlj 
Mulberry, in botany. See Morus. From one root like a pivot, and most of them would be 
the nourishment which this tree aflfords to the in danger of perishing when taken up to be pat 
silk-worm, that valuable insect to which we are where they are intended to remain. Some ad- 
indebted for the materials of our finest stuffs, tivators say, that all the youncc trees, whether 
the method of cultivating the mulberry tree must large or small, straight or crooked, ought to be 
be peculiarly interesting wherever its culture can cut close to the ground in the third year, thst 
be undertaken with success. In the south of they may put forth a greater number of roots. 
France, and in Italy, vast plantations of these Others never employ this method but with regard 
trees are made solely fbr their leaves to feed these to those which are crooked, or in a languishing 
little animals, which amply reward the possessors state. White mulberries may be raised for the 
with the supply of silk which they spin from food of silk-worms, either in the form of a copse, 
their bowels. Plantations of mulberry trees have, or planted in a regular order, by letting them 
at different times, been recommended in this grow to their natural size. Ingrafting is one of 
country for the same purpose ; though nothing the surest methods of procurfng fine leaves bom 
has yet been done in that way to any extent, and mulberries. Mulberries ingrafted on wild stocb 
even the expediency of such an attempt has been chosen from a good kind, such as those whichan 
doubted by others, upon the ground of its inter- produced from the seed of the Italian molberrv, 
fering with other branches of rural economics commonly called the rose mulberry, or of i&e 
more productive and more congenial to our cli- Spanish mulberry, produce much more betotifiri 
mate. In the European silk countries, many leaves, and of a much better quality for silk- 
varieties of mulberry trees are distinguished, worms, than those which are ingrafted on the 
arising from difference of climate, soil, method common or prickly small-leaved wild stock. Is- 
of culture, and other accidental causes. Among grafted mulberries produce a greater number of 
the wild mulberries, we meet with some who^ie leaves, and more nourishing for silk-wonns thu 
leaves are roundish, and resembling those of a wild mulberries. The latter, however, najr 
rose : hence they have been called the rose-leaved exist for two centuries ; whereas the ftxteosioBi 
mulberries. Mulberry trees were first cultivated leaves produced by ingrafting occasions a pn^ 
in France, in the reign of Charles IX. It has mature dissipation of the sap of the tree^ aid 
been found by experience that these trees are thereby accelerates its decay. In a memoir is- 
not so peculiar to warm countries, but that they serted in a treatise on the culture of white anl- 
may also thrive very well in other countries, and berries by M. Pomier, it is recommended to is- 
even in Germany, where they afford good nou- graft white mulberries upon black ones ; and 
rishment for silk-worms. They grow in all kinds there is reason to think that by following tki 
of soil, but thrive best in strong and wet lands ; plan the trees would exist much longer; for lie 
but it is alleged that their leaves then constitute white mulberry commonly decays first in Ae 
too coarse food, prejudicial to the worms, and root, whereas the black mulberry is not sobjea 
unfavorable to the quality of the silk. A c^ood to any malady. It is very prejudicial toyossf 
light land is the best soil for raising; them. White mulberry trees to strip them of their leaves, !»■ 
mulberry trees grow in s^ndy soils where heath cause these are the organs of perspication, sod 
would scarcely vegetate ; but their leaves are too contribute to nutrition by absorbing the 
dry, and afford not sufficient nourishment for the ture of the atmosphere. Mulberry 



silk-worms. Mulberry trees may be propagated plentifully stored with sap, that th^ renew tbor 
either from shoots which have taken root, or by leaves sometimes twice or thrice. When tbr 
seed, layers, and slips. The best seed is com- wipter is mild, they put forth their leaves leiT 
monly procured from Piedmont, I^nsrucdoc, &c. early ; but it is always dangerous to aocelefate 
M. Duhamel says, that seed should be preferred the hatching of the worms in expectation of thn; 
which is gathered in countries where the cold is for no leaves can be depended upon till the be- 
sometimes pretty severe; because, in that case, ginning of May, those produced prior to dai 
the trees are better able to resist the attacks of period being in danger of being destroyed hy the 
the frost. In severe winters, M. Boureeois ob- frosts. In Tuscany, especially near Flomwe, 
serves, the stalks of the young mulberry trees, M. Nollet tells us, that though the IhhahitaolB 
especially during the first winter, are often de- do not cultivate half so many mulberries astk 
stroyed by the frost; but, when they are cut close Piedmontese, they rear and feed doable llie 
to the earth, they send forth as beautiful and vi- quantity of silk-worms. For this purpose fbey 
gorous sulks a.s the former. Good seed is lar^e, hatch the worms only at two different seasons, 
heavy, and light colored, and produces a great deal The first worms which are hatched are fed oofhe 
of oil when it is pressed, and crackles when first produce of the mulberry trees; and, wbca 
thrown on a red hot shovel. In the autumn of the these have produced their silk, other worms vt 
second year, all those trees must be pulled up hatched, which are nourished on the second cfop 
which have small leaves of a very deep ereen, ofthe same trees. Mr. Bourgeois says, that sevfnl 
rough, and deeply indented, for they would pro- kinds of white mulberries are now cultivaied 
duce no leaves proper for the silk worms. In the near Bienne in Switzerland, and that the prickly 
third year, when the mulberry tree is about the mulberry is the least esteemed of all the white 
thickness of the finger, it roust be taken up and wild mulberries. Its brooches art rough 
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ent of Merscburg, joinuig the Elb* I 
uein'eea Deasau nod Zerbsl. 
MVLE,ii.i. -\ Ft. muie, umlef,- Lai. i 
IiIuleteeh', SSpaD.muJa. Aa aniiDHl geu^ J 
Mu'Lisu,(Hfj. J rated between an ass aaii l 
mare: ft driver of mules: muliali b objiiaate; I 
pervene; oftlie luppojed temper of mules 
Five hundred uses ycarlj looii Iho hori«, 
ProduciDg mulfi of greater speed and forcB. 

fool'bojs. do they keep the walli, 
: lake up arms like gealleiacD. 

Shatiptar*. 
Thoie effluvia in the male Ked have (he grailM { 
rake in gtoeralion, as is demaniuable in a nmji, 
Kich dolli more resemble the parent, Ihalii, theais, 
an the lemale. Itaj/, 

Tuelve young ihhIis, a strong laboHouB race. 
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pncklis ; iD lesTas are of a small iLic and few in gi 

nnmber ; and the reaping of them isdiflicultand Ijt 

eipetisive. The common mid mulbeny produces 

indented leaves, oblong, and very lUoder; but 

it thrives very well when planted in a hedge, and 

in a lavorabk eiposuie. Itis also earlier in (he mi 

spring than the other ipecies. The wild mul- 

iierry, which ii produced &om the rose or llaliao 

ingrafted inulberiv, bears a icreat number of 

leaves, of a roundiih shape and middling site. 

Inclining lo a light ytUow, and of an excellent 

qtialiiy. Of the white ingrafted mulberry trees, 

the rose, or Italian ingialWd, which is now the 

species most cultiTaled in France, Italy, and 

Piedmont, produces great abundance of large 

ihicli and smooth leaves. The mulberry called 

Roman leaf is distinguished from every uiher 

specie* by ill *ery large leaves, some of which 

are ol\en found equal in site to those of a gourd, rope. 

The Spanish mulberry greatly resembles the wild i'be mulM folly, not to be reclaimed 

rose malbewy, except that its leaves are larger ^y softer methods, must bo made ashamed. 

and more pointed. It can resist the slrongesl Cmijwr. 

frosts and the severest winters in cold climates. Mule, b zoology, is a term applied to every 

Tlie leaves of llie mulberry, called the small kind of animal produced by a mixture of two 
queen, arcoblont;, moderately large, and exceed- different species, but more particularly with re- 
ingly smooth: ibis species is of an excellent garii to the horse and ass. There are two bind) 
quality, and much eMeemed. of raules ; one from the he-ass and raaie, the 

Ml'i.bekiit Ctdcb, a name given by the peo- other from the horse and the she-ass. We call 
pie of Devonshire, and tome other parts of tliera indifferently mules, but the Romans dis- 

England, to a sort of cyder rendered very pa- lioguished them by proper appellations. The 
lulable by an admixture of mulberry juice in the first kind are the best and most esteemed; as 
making; Ibey chnose for this purpose the ripest being larger, stronger, and having least of the 
and blackest mulberries, and pressing out their ass in their disposition. The largest and stoutest 
juice, and mixing it with a full-bodied cyder at asses, and llie fairest and finest mares, are 
ihe time of the grinding and pressing, give just chosen in those countries where these creatures 
so much of il as odds a perceptible flavor. The aie most used ; as in Spain, Italy,and Flanders, 
color of this liquor resembles Ihal of the But fewer mules are now bred in the Low Conn- 
brightest red wine, and the Aavor of the mul- tries than formerly. These creatures are stronger, 
berry never goes off. surer fooled, go easier, are more cheanly main- 

Ml'LCT, n.i.in'.o, Lat. mvlcla. A fine; tained, and last longer than horses- They ate 
penalty: couuDonly used of a pecuniary penally: commonly of a black, or black brown, vrilh a 
to fine. shining lisl along the back and across the 

a greil part, and Euiebius baili shoulders, which distinguishes asset. They 



said nnthiiig. we will, by way of malei oi 



Doe you then Argive (lellena, with all het Irea 

tUnnie to lu. and ^y Ihe mulcl. that by rour tov 
is due. Chapfnan. 

We men. that to fear the breach of humaii Uw» 

for lAtne small malrli of foifdlure; how iliould ir 

fear Ih«, O Lord, that can cast body and loul iod 

beJl. Bp. Hall. 

Look humble upward, see hit will disclose 

Ilia forA^i Gnt, and then the fine impose ; 

A miJrt thy poverty mnid never pay. 

Had not elemal wisdom found Ihe way. Dryden. 

MULDA,twa riven in the interior of Saxony 
the Preyberii Mutda riaei near Neustadt, among perfection. But the most remarkabli 
the Siidelic Mountains, and passes through part attested instance of this fact is mentioned. 



formerly much more common in this country 
than at present ; being often brought over in the 
days of^ Popery by the Italian prelates. They 
continued longest in the service of millers; and 
are ^et in use among them in some places, on 
aeeou«t of ttie great loads they are abia to carry. 
As they are capable of being trained for riding, 
bearing burdens, and for draught, there is no 
douht that they might be usefully employed in 
many different services. Il has been asserted, 
Ihal anfmals produced by the mixture of two 
hetevogeneous species are incapable of genera- 
ting, and thus perpetuating the monstrous breed ; 
but this, says count Buffon, is a mistake. Aris- 
totle, says be, tells us, that the mule engenders 
with the mare, and that the Jnnciion produces 
an animal which the Greeks call hiunus, or 
ginniis. He likewise remarks, that the she-mule 
but seldom brings the futus 



veil 

of the circle of the Enge'birge, Joining 'ihe letter read by M.d'Alembert before the Academy 
Sehoeeberg Mulda near Colditi. The Schnee- -■■ " "- -■- '-' ' ■'~ ■'— ~ -'- 



■ of S. 

berg Mulda rises also io Ihe Sudetic cham, to mule ii 

the south of the former, and runs through part fnnh a 

of tlie Vogtiand, the circle of Leipsic, and the of the 



s, which informed them that 
the island of St. Domingo had brought 
foal. The fact was attested by peisons 
noitun<|uestioDable veracity; and other 
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instances, though not so well authenticated, are woollen and cotton spinnmg&ctories^dfeJiousei, 

adduced by our author. We may, therefore, brass-foundries, and manufiictones of uorooco 

continues M . Buffon, consider it as an established leather. The inhabitants cany on a trade m 

fact, that the he-mule t^an generate and the she- com, wine, brandy, grocery, woollen cloth, in» 

mule produce. Like other animals they have a and ironmongery goods. It is twelve miles 

seminal liquor, and all the organs neqessary to N. N. £. of Altkirch, and thirty north-west of 

generation. But mongrel animals are always B&le. 

less fertile, and more tardy than those of a pure MULHEIM, a town of the Prussian pro- 
species. Besides, mules have never produced rince of Cleves and Berg, and government of 
in cold climates, seldom in warm regions, and Cleves, on the Ruhr or Roer, which here be- 
still more seldom in temperate countries. Hence comes navigable. It contains 3100 inhabitants, 
their barrenness, without being absolute, may be and manufactures of cotton and pap^^* In the 
regarded as positive; since their productions neighbourhood is a coal mine. Fifteen miles 
are so rare, that only a few examples can be N. N. £. of Dusseldorf. 

collected. The translator of BufTon's works, in Mulueim, another town of the Pmssiaii 
a note on the passage above quoted, has given a states, in the duchy of Berg, at the influx of the 
remarkable and well authenticated instance of Stronderbach into the Rhine, across which there 
the prolific powers of a she-mule in the north is a flying bridge here. The place is indebted 
of Scotland, belonging to Mr. David Tullo, for its chief prosperity to the Protestants who 
farmer in Auchtertyre, in the parish of Newtyle, were driven from Cologne on account of tbdr 
Forfarshire. religion, and until lately the Protestants of Co- 
Mules, or hybrid plants, among gardeners, logne were accustomed to come here for divine 
are a sort of vegetable monsters, produced by service. The manufactures are woollen stnffi^ 
putting the farina fcecundans of one species of velvet, silk, leather, soap, and tobacco, and cuij 
plant into the pistil or utricle of another. See on an active inland trade. Here likewise aie 
BoTAHY. The carnation and sweet-william made excellent earthen ovens. * Three nilo 
being somewhat alike in their parts, particularly north of Cologne. Inhabitants 3200. 
their flowers, the farina of the one will impreg- MULIER, in English law, signifies the bwfiii 
nate the other, and the seed so enlivened will issue born in wedlock, though begotten be&m. 
produce a plant diflering from both. This fur- Some derive the word from the Latin melior, or 
nishes a hint for altering the properties and taste French meilleur, better ; in regard the condidos 
of any fruit, by impregnating one tree with the of a son bom thus is better than that of a 
farina of another of the same class ; e. g. a elder brother bom before wedlocks Tlraofj^ 
codlin with a pear-main, which will occasion the according to Glanvil, the lawful issue is ruber 
codlin so impregnated to last a longer time than called mulier than melior, because begotten ot 
usual, and to be of a sharper taste. If the win- mulieres and not on concubinas ; for he crib 
ter fruits be fecundated with the dust of. the such issue filios mulieratos; opposing themls 
summer kinds, they will ripen before their usual bastards. Briton has frere muliere, i. e. Ibe 
time. From this accidental coupling of the brother begotten of the wife ; in oppositioa l» 
£eirina of one with another, it arises that in an frere bastard. The mulier is prensrxed to a 
orchard where there is variety of apples, even elder brother bora out of matrimony; ferih 
the fruits gathered from the same tree difler in stance, if a man has a son by a woman beCne 
their flavor, and in the season of maturity. It is marriage, which issue 19 a bastard, and afis- 
also from the same accidental coupling that the wards marries the mother of the bastard, aaid 
numberless varieties of fruits and flowers raised they have another son, this second son is muliff 
every day from seed proceed. and lawful, and shall be heir of the fitther ; bat 
MULHAUSEN, a pretty post town of the the other can be heir to no person. See fi«s- 
departn^ent of the Upper Rhine, France, and tard. By tlie civil law, where a man has iamt 
the chief place of the canton of Altkirch, having by a woman, if after that he marries her, tfai 
a board of trade and manufactures, and 9000 issue is mulier. 

inhabitants. It is agreeably situated in a fiertile MULL, v. a. Lat. mo^to, mollitus. To soAen; 

country, in the midst of an island formed by dispirit; as wine is when burnt and sweetened. 
the river 111, and the canal that connects the Peace is a very apoplexy, lethi 




Rhone and the Rhine. It is well built, and MuUed, deaf, sleepy, insensible, 

embellished with fine edifices, among which may Drink new cyder mulied, with ginger 

be particularly noticed the town-hall and the Gt§, 

reformed church. Before the revolution, Mul- Mull, anciently called Dreolin, a large islaad 

hausen was the capital of a little republic in of the Hebrides, included within the county of 

alliance with the Swiss, which consisted of this Argyle, from the main land of which it is sepa- 

town and the communes of Ilzac and Moden- rated by a narrow channel, called the Sound of 

heim. It was united to France on the 2nd of Mull. On the west and south it is washed by 

March, 1798, and is now the principal town of numerous bays formed by the Atlantic Oceui, 

the department for its commerce and manufac- every where interspersed with small islands, of 

ture^. The manufactures consist of printed which the celebrated Icolm-kil is the most le- 

silks and linens, which are celebrated for the markable. This island measures from east to 

fastness and brilliancy of their colors, and the west, in some places, twenty-five miles, and&oai 

beauty of their patterns, surpassing those of north to soutn about the same, and comme- 

India and of England; cloth, hats, gold and hends three parochial districts; KilfinicaeD, 

silver lace, straw hats, &c. There are also Kilninien, and Torosay. Its superficial coo- 



Uiiis, hovrtter, are by DO me>ni«f|ua. to a (quate 
of that mafpiturie, owing to the many indeaia- 
tions of the sea, particulaiiy on its western side, 
which however fommvelleii I harbours. Id this 
isliDd agricullure is not carried on to any con- 
■idenlile eilent, but loniG of the moimlaini 
form excellent theep-vnalkt, and (o tliis purpose 
they are accordingly applied. Most other pans 
of the uland, not corer^ with wood or swampy 
morasse*, are devoted to the fceding of cattle, 
chiefly, if not entirely, of the black native 
■pecies, of which great numbers are annually 
reared and eipor1«l ; and the lale of which 
cnnstilules the principal mode whereby the 



about 8000, anil the ahcep about 18,000. The 
only kindi of com sown here are oats and bar- 
ley ; the former aflbrding very itidiffereiit crops, 
and Ibe latter much more luxuriant ones. Tlie 
oat* are ^rterally giouDil into ineal; hut the 

Clett part of the barley is distilled inio whis- 
Sea-ware and ihell-sand are mtich used 
as mannre, and are carried to the Relds on the 
backs of horses in baskets. All the implements 
of husbandry are extremely rude; for, as there 
are ik> regulat plough or harrow-makers in the 
islnnd, each brmer conslrucit his own, after Ihe 
manner of his fbreblhers. It ii calculated that 
about 600 tout of kelp are made yearly in Mull, 
which are «old foe £6000. But the price of this 
cuiDinodity ii rery uncertain, being dependent 
«n a state of peace or war. There is no other 
ininulacturc of conse^juence for eipoii from the 

Uf the rilla^ in Mull, the only one worthy 
of notice is Tober-Moray, or Moire, standing 
close W the shore, near the northern extremity 
of the Sound. Thia village was built by the 
Briliih Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fisheries, in 17S8, and might be improved into 
one uf the chief sea-ports an the western coast 
of Scotland. At present, however, it does not 
contain above thirty houses built of stone and 
lime; and perhaps double that number of 
thatched huts, llie inhabitants prmcipally 
either hold situations in the post-ofhce or custom- 
house, or are employed in some capacity con- 
nected with the nerriag fisheries. There are 
two slated ferries across the Sound of Mull, 
one from Aros to Motven, and the other from 
Auehnacraig to the island of Kerreca, thence lo 
t)ban. Upon a bold headland, projectmg into 
(lie sea, is situate the old caslle Uuart, or Dowart, 
formerly the seat of the M'Leans, now in ruins. 
The climate u humid ; » great quantity of raiu 
dllB liere ; and on the wliole the island is con- 
sidered ihe inofl boislerous of the Hebrides, 
Winter is proportionally milder than on the 
neighbouring mainland ; frost is of short con- 
tinuance, and the whole surface is seldom co- 
vered with snow. Several lakes are contained 
in this island, from which brooks everywhere 
intersecting it descend. The bland is for the 
most part lugoed and mounlaioous; and Ben- 
tnonf, the highest mouuiain, is supposed to be 
elevated 3000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The mineralogy oF this island is in many re- 
specH worthy of attention : a greal part of ii 



lies on a mass of whia-slone; in many places 
Ihe rocks are basaltic, and often assume tt tegular 
columnar form. Near Aros there are some 
rocks of while lava, a rare mineral. Lime-sione 
abounds, and some seams of coal have been 
found in different pans. In one place there is a 
slraium of coal under basaltes, and in another 
basaltes incumbent on that mineral. At Bal- 
phelrish is the famous ringing-sloue ; it is of a 
dull gray color, spoiled with slats of black mica, 
and is so hard llial it is impossible, with a com- 
mon hammer, to break off the smallest bit. 
When struck with a stone or hamroer, it yields a 
sound like brass or cast-iron. Caverns of stu- 
pendous dimensions abound in various parts of 
the island. 

Mull has iu ancient times been the scene of 
some severe contlicls, bul, for the most pari, of 
too little general importance to fiad a place in 
the page of Englisli or Scottish history. Bloody- 
bay, according lo tradition, la so called fium a 
sea-fight between a M'Donald of the isles, and 
his son. The father was supported in ihis con- 
test by the brave lleclor Ubhar M'l-ean, who 
afterwards died in the field of Flodden, covering 
his monarch, James IV., from the arrows of Ihe 
English archers. In 1588, the Florida, one of 
Philip's invincible Armada, was blown up by the 
desperate resolution of a Scotchman, as some 
assert, in Tober-Moire bay, alter the dispersion 
of the fleet ; and in the same bay did the untor- 
tiinale earl of Argyle effeci his tirst landing, at- 
tended only by a few friends, when he invaded 
Scotland, with the view of supporting the cause 
of the duke of Monmouth. 

Ml'L'LEU, n. •. I'r. moulear .• Teut. nui/n-. 
A stone lield in the hand, with which any pow- 
der is ground. It is often improperly called 
mullet. 

"■ ■ ■ ■ ■ llw porphyry, while or green 

, _ . without flaws 
miilltr alio of a flal pibblo, by grinding il Miioolh at 
a griod-slone. Ptiuhan. 

MvLLtR is also an Instrument used by glais- 
grindprs; being a piece of wood, to one end 
of which is cemented the glass to be ground, 
whelher convex in a basin, or concave in a 
sphere or bowl. It is ordiuarily about six inches 
loug, turned round ; the cement they use is 
comriosed of ashes and pitch. See Giiiss- 
Ma>;i«c. 

MuLLER, or llEoro«oNTAKiJs (John), a ce- 
lebrated asironomerof Ihefifieenlh century, bom 
at Koningshoven, in Ftanconia, in M30. lie 
acquired great reputation by publishing an 
abridgment of Ptolemy's Almngesl, whidi hod 
been "begun by Purback. lie went to Home to 
perfect himself in the Greek language, and to see 
cardinal Bsssarion ; but. finding some Ihullwith 
the Ijiin Translations of George de Trebiiond, 
that translator's son assassinated him, in a second 
journey he made to Rome in 1 <7fi, where Pope 
SixtuB IV. had nronded for him the arch- 
bishopric of Ratisboii, and had sent for him to 
rrform the calendar. Others say that he died 
of the plague. 

MifiLER (Johnl, a celebrated engraver, w no 
ftouriibed about 1600, and had been bied under 
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Ilearj Golbius, vhose Mj\e he gIomI; imitalnl. 
His ttmtr'ma are eicelhoi uid very »carce. 

MUL'LET.pi... Vi.muUli lAt.mullui. Or., 
fUfUvC' A sea fait. 

Of rarpi »Dd ni'illdi wb; prefer the gntt, 

Yet Tgi imall turbotx lucti uleem pn>(«i T Pop). 

Mullet, in ichthyolocy- See Mioil. 

Mullet, in heraldry (in t'reach moulette), 
the rowel af a spur, consisting 
of five points onlj, by which 
it i) distinguished &om a itar, 
as in the annexed figure. 'He 
beareth argent, on a bend col~ 
tiled, Mble, three mulleti of 
the hnt, Andrem, of Haralield, 
in Glouceitenhire.' 

MUIXINGAR, a post towo, borough, and 
manor of Ireland, in West Meath ; and the 
county town. It has a banack for two ttoopi 
of hone. A few miles fiom it are the ruins of a 
church, and a casile. It u situated an the 
Feyle. It holds a great wool lair, and is a place 
of good trade. In 1237 the priory of St. Maiy, 
formerly known by the name of The House of 
God of Mullmgai, was founded here by Ralph 
do Petyt, bishop of Heath, for regular canons of 
Sl Auguitin's order. A Dominican friary was 
also founded here in 1337 by the family of No- 
gent; some ruJDi of which sttil remain. It has 
bin on the eth of April, 4(h and jth of July, 
the S9th of August, and 11th of November ; and 
lies thirty-eight miles from Dublin. 

MUULOCK,n. ». Teut,mi(«. Rubbish.— 
Jmnoorti. 

The muBaek on an hepe yaweped was, 
And OD the Gore ycatt a canevas, 
And all this imtUitk id a sieve ythrowe, 
And lifted, and yjHded many a throwe. 

Oauttr. Ctnt. TaUt. 
HULLEOSE, Camil of, or Frederick 
William's Graben, a fine canal of Prussia, 
in the province of Brandenburg. It commences 
at Newhruck, on the Spree, and terminates at 
, the lake of Briuon on the Oder. Il is about 
fourteen miles long, has ten sluices, and forms 
port of the chain of inland communication which 
exiends from Warsaw to Hamburgh. It is con- 
sequently of great importance to the trade of 
Germany. 

MUIXUS, the aurmtiilet, m ichthyology, a 
genus of fishes belonging to the order of tho- 
racici. This fish was highly esteemed by the 
Romans, and bore an exceedingly high price. 
The capricious epicures of Rome in Horace's 
days valued itin proportion (o its siie ; not that 
thelaiger weremoredeliciout, but that they were 
more difficult to be obtained. The price given 
fbr one in the time of Juvenal and Pliny is a 
striking evidence of the luxury and eiliavagance 
of the age :— 

The lavish slave 
Sii thooiand pieces for a mullet gaia, 
A lettenB for each pound ; Drifibn. 

or £l8 St. Sd. But Asinius Celer, a man of 
consular dignity, gave BOOO nummi, or £64 Hi. 
9d. fbr a large mullet; though, accordini; to 
Horace, a mullus Irilibris, or one weighing three 
pounds, was a great rarity. But Seneca says, 
tbtl it was do! worth a farthing except il died in 
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the very hand of the goeal; thai aodi was die 
luxury of the tinges, that there were atews ena 
in the eating-rooms, so thai the Gd> could d 
once be broughtfrom under the table, and placed 
on il; and that they put the mullets in trans- 
parent vases, that they might be entertained wiui 
the various changes of its rich color* while it 
lay expirinsf. Apicios first hit upon the ne- 
thod of suRbcatiag them in an exquisite Car- 
thaginian pickle, and afterwards procured a rich 
sauce from their liven. — This ia the man wbota 
Pliny styles Nepotum omnium altissiiDm gnigo. 
The body of this fiah is very thick, and coveted 
with large scales; beneath them the color is a 
most beautiful rosy red, the chaugM of wtbA 
under the thin scales gave that enlertaiDmenl to 
the Roman epicures above mentiorted. The 
scales on the back and sides are of adirty oranfc; 
those on the nose a bright yellow; the tail a 
reddish yellow. 

MULLUVIA, a river of Africa, in the Albs, 
forming the boundary between Algiers and Mo- 
rocco. Its course from south to north is aboat 
300 miles ; but it is only oaTigable fbr mall 
vessels. It falls into the HeditenaiieaQ. Lent. 
■2" 6* W., lat. 34° 5S' N. 

MULTAN'GULAR, •<#.)" 

MULTAHOULtBLT, adit. ) 

nal; polygonally; with many cmneta. 
Grauates are unlliiiijtilBrly mond. 



iangithu. Polygei 



MULTIFA'RI0US,<k5.-j 

MuLTiFA'aioDSCv, adv. >HaviQgdive 

MuLTiFA'aiotisHES-i, ft.!.} relations; having 
different respects ; or great divenily ir any mj. 

Hii icieuce is aol mOTed by the gnata of fann ai 
humour which blow up and down the muhfliiiim 
opinionisU. GLanilU to Mia. 

There is a imi/li/ari«i artifice in the atroctDKrf 
the meanest animal. Meri't DMtit Dimligtm. 

We could not think of a more compraheoaie 
expedient, whareby to auiit the frail and torpsM 

employmeat. EMlyii'< ATdnfe. 

According In the fouJfi^iiriaunuM of this imitibi- 
lily, so are the possibilities of being. Ktn. 

If only twen^r-four parts may be so ■antrifnin^ 

E laced, ai to make many milliom of millions of dif- 
■.nat mwi : in the suppoiitian of a thoasaad partfc 
how immense must thai capacity of variatioa be) 
Bm^'i Smmt. 
Hail, wax, rouge, honey, teeth, yon boy, 

A ■mallifarVMU ilore I 
A mask at ooce would all supply. 

Nor would it cost you more. CtafK. 

MULTIFIDOUS, adj. Lat. multifiAa. &v 
ing many partitions; variously cleft- 

These aoimali am only excluded without ogk 
which are muldparoua and mtUifidatu, which but 
many at a litter, and have feel divided into mutj 

MU 
ing various shapes oi 

Ye that in qualemion ran 

Perpetual circle, mallifmik. Mibm. 

The beat way to convince is proving, by ocalir 

demonitialinD.thenuJfi/bniiand amazing operatisa 

of the aii-pump and the loadstoae. Wam. 

Father of all that ia or shall arise ! 

Father of this in 



Animals fecbit and timorous are eeae 
paruiu' or if tliey bring forth but lew ! 



Mvi/tiplicible, a£. 

MtFLTIPUCAND', «.!. 

Mt,tT:ri.i'c*TE, a^. 






or muter ■wUi/m, or denia ot ran 
Ojuiiue 0[ lurid, nM or at rat, 
Minute, or pfDting bound '. in each < 
Of lite inue and mjMety to man. 
MULTIP-AROUS, «§. Latin vniUiparut. 
Bringing matiy at abirth. 

Doublf fonnalians Ao onen happen to mtJiipanrm 
^nerallons. more especially Ibit of lerpents. whoto 
CDDcepiioni lieing aunMiaus. and theiiefgs iu chiini, 
Ibey may unite into virioDt ihapea, and come out in 
Bfiwiu. 
illy muln- 

pigeoni, ihey compenaate that by Iheir often breed* 
>a|,'. Aay on tht Cnatian. 

Ml'LTlPLE, **■- T iM-mMpUi, 

Multipli'akle, tnulliplita, mulli- 

I, plicamui, mulli- 
plkatio ; French 
midtipiitahk, 
muHiplkalion, 
mutliplieittur, 
malliplicili, mul- 
tiplier. Mani- 
Told; quality of 
tfii L.,irL.i 1.1., n.i. (^Dtaioin)! auo- 

MuL'tiPir, V. a. h v. n.) Iher number re- 
duplicated : mnltipliable is capable of being 
ntultipUed ; nmltiplicand, the number mulli' 
plied : raulliplication, Ihil by whi(:h it is mulli- 
plied : mullipltcate 'a, consiitinc; of mori' than 
one; manirold: roultipUiation, the art or nilaor 
muliiplying or incrraiing by addition or futUier 
production; a rale of anthmetic ; multip! icily, 
mess, slate of being many : muUipli- 
1 unnecesMiy synon^nie of multiple 
and multtplicatP : tnufliplier, the person or num- 
ber by nhivh any thing is multiplied : lo multi- 
ply is to increase numerically tvfieiher by addi- 
tion, accumulation, orptoduction of more of the 
nme kind; to peiform the arithmetical rule <if 
lauUi plication ; to grow in number ; increase- 
Hi^ ihill not multiplii honei. Dtut. »ii. 16. 
He clapptth his htniii amongsl w. and mtiliipliiiK 
his words agunil God. Joh. i>iiv. 37. 
The muUiplifiiig blood of the un^ly shall not 
thiire. WUd. iv. 3. 
Thi muliipli/ii^i rilUaiea of nature 
Do ivarm upon bim. Shahnjifatg. Marbtlh- 
Uroils and qaarislt aie ainne the great accuinuU- 
ton and mnliiplirTt of injuriei. Deeni/ nf Piety, 

Hit birth to our just fear cave no aiual'l cause ; 
But h» gmnOi now to youth's full flower displaying 
All viitue, grace, and wisdom, to alchiere 
1'bings highest, emlest, naUipliu my fears. 

miinn. 
Miilli))<icaiin hath the imtl^inncl, or number to 
be aiulliiilitd : the nulliiplin'. or number jtiven. by 
which the m^iplimul is to be natlipliirf. and the pro- 
duct, or aumbar produced by Lfae other two. 

CiKktr-t ArUlnniliii. 
From one stock of leien hundred years. niiflipJu- 
tHg itill by twenty, we shall lind the product to be 
one thousand three hundred forty wten millions three 
hundred siily-cigbt Ibousand four hundred and 
IwentT. Br,wn.'. Vulgar Ktivut,. 

Although tb«y had dinrs stiles for God, yet under 
many appellations they acknowledged one diiio'ty ; 
"athcr coneeiriDg thereby the evidence or acta of 
I lis power in Hveial ways ihsn a muUifiicaiion of 
caeanee. or real distmctiont of unity in any one. 



nianv. 



IDonn 



ihoLCe of though ( 

Drudn-i Dedual 
We see the iohnitely fruitful 
»w«r of this way of sinning ; how 
'ip<V beyond all bounds and 



the vaiiety, mtUliplicily, and 
productir* 



tual C' 



SclKlll 



.mpa.ny. hi 



iving il 

. leut by a HufiipU- 
cilii ol the object. Id. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician lounder- 
atand this author's works; his description mns on 
like a mulliidiaili..n table. Adrian ox .Vntali. 

la this mulliplifaie number of the eye. the object 
seen is not nuftijiJiid. and appears but one, tiiough 
seen with two or more eyes, 

Drrhan't Pliiiiieii-Thuli^. 

That all who are happy are equally happy is ntil 
true. A peasant and a philosopher mav Ih^ equally 
satiitfied, but not equally happy. Happiness consist! 
in the miilliplifilu of agreeable consciousness. A 
peasant has not capacity for hairing equal happiness 
»ilh a pliilosophei. This questioowas veiy dippily 
illustrated by the Rev. Mr. Eobert Browoe, at 
llirccht : ' A small drinking glass and a large one,' 



raid he. " may be equally 
more than the smalf.' 



but a large oi 



Andei 






JoKni 



When man was tmltiplitJ and spread abroad 
Id tribes and clans, and had heg;un to call 
These meulows, and that range of hills his own. 
The tasted sweets of property begat 
Desire of more. Qwper. 

1 alzebra. See ALCEstii. 
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See A 



MULTIP-OTENT. adj. Lai. mtdtai and pa- 
Iciu. Having manifold power; liuiiog power 
to do many things. 

By Jove inulfipleiit, 
Thou should'sl not bear from nie a Greekisb member. 
Shalup^Tt. Tfiliu an'l Cmada. 

MULTIPRES'ENCE,n.i. Lai. mtJfn* and 
praKntia. The power or act of being present at 
one time in more places than one. 

This sleeveless tale of transubatantialion was surely 
brought into the world, and upon the ttage, by that 
other fable of the iiiu(iipr(«N« of Christ'" body, 

' HdU, 

MULTlTllDE,n.j. J Fr. muffihide ; Lai. 

Mui.Tiiu'tiiNous.ai/). t midtitxidu. A collec- 
tive number; a great number; a crowd; throng; 
the vulgar : mulliludinoii!, manifold ; havinjf the 
effects or appearance ofa multitude. 



And a gret ™ 


lulliii'ilt suede him, for Ihei siiihen 


the tookenes that he dide o 


them that weren syke. 






WkcUf. Jan. vi. 


Will all great 


Neptune't 
an/l No 


ocean wash this blood 


Clean from my h 


this my hand will taiher 








Making the green one red. 




He turned wat 


r in to ™d wine : he unConcei.abiT 


so improved a lew loaves and little fishes as to ieed 


and satisfy mull 


mrfri. leav 


ng mora than thi're wer« 
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It it impoisible that any multitude caa be actually 
infinite, or so great that there cannot be a greater. 

Haie, 
He U^ vast hissing multitmde admires^ Addium, 
, It is a fault in a multitude of preachers, that they 
utterly neglect method in their harangues. Watts. 

It is equally impossible that what is delivered to a 
multitude of hearers should alike suit all their tastes, 
as that a sinele dish, though prepared with ever so 
much art and exactness, should equally please a 
great variety of appetites. Mason. 

Thus is a multitude, though large, 
Supported at a trivial charge ; 
A single doit would overpay 
The' expenditure of every d'ly, 
And who can grudge so small a grace 
To suppliants, natives of the place 1 Cowper. 

MULTNOMAH River, a considerable river 
of North America, which iialls into the Colum- 
bia from the south, about 100 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean. The Multnomah is 500 yards 
wide near its mouth. Captain Clarke, who sur- 
veyed it, could not find the bottom with a five 
fathom cord. Its regular current, the depth, and 
uniformity vnth which it rolls, prove that its 
supplies are regular and constant; its course, 
however, is but imperfectly known. It appears 
to be the same which the party sent by captain 
Vancouver under lieutenant Broughton, to ex- 
plore the shores of the Columbia, call .Baning's 
River; and the stream being divided by an 
island into two channels, before its junction with 
the Columbia, Broughton places the western 
point of junction in long. 237® 41' E., lat. 45° 
28' N. 

MULTOCULAR, adj. Lat. multus and ocu- 
lus. Having more eyes than two. 

Flies are multocular^ having as many eyes as there 
are perforations in their comes. Derham, 

MULTURE, in Scots law, a certain stipu- 
lated quantity of meal given as payment to the 
proprietor or tacksman of a mill for grinding the 
com ; and all com ground on farms thirled to 
the mill is obliged to pay multure, whether the 
corn be ground at that mill or elsewhere. Mul- 
tures, thirlages, and services, are relics of ancient 
barbarism universally complained of, as great 
bars to improvement, but as yet have been only 
partially abolished or commuted. 

MUM, interj -x Belg. mow, mumme ; Dan. 

MuMM, v. a. l^mumme ; Tt. momerie. Hush! 

MuM'M£R,yi. 5. ^silence! To rouram is to 

Mum'mery. 3 mask; to frolic disguised: 
a mummer, a masker: mummery, frolic in masks ; 
romping ; foolery ; mockery. 

But to his speech he aunswered nowhit, 
But stood still mute, as if he had beene dum, 

Ne signe of sence did shew, ne common wit. 
As one with griefe and anguishe ove-cum. 
And unto every thing did aunswere mum. Spenser. 
The thriftless games 

With mumming and with masking all around. 

Hubbard, 

Mum then, and no more proceed. Shakspeare, 

Well said, master mum! and gaze yout fill. Id. 

The citizens are mum, say not a word. Id. 

If you chance to be pinched witii the cholick, you 
make faces like mummers. Id, Corwlanus. 

ihis open day-light doth not shew the masques 
and mummeries, and triumphs of the world, half so 
sutely as candle-light. Bacons Natural History, 



Here mirth's but 
And sorrows only real be. 
Jugglers and dancers, anticki, mi 

Intrust it under solemn vows 
Of mum, and silence, and the rote. 



JfiftM. 



I began to smoke that they were a parcel of 
mers, 

Yoar fathers 
Disdained the mmmmery of foreign strollers. 



Peeled, patched, and pyebald, Unsey-woobcy 
brothers ; 
Grave mummers ! Pope*s Duma§i. 

1 pity them gipatly, but I must be mum. 
For now could we do without sugar apd mm 1 
Especially sugar, so needful we see ? 
What, give Up our desserts, our cofiee mod las^! 

Cotfpir. 
The temple and its holy rites profaned 
By mummeries, he that dwelt in it disdained ; 
Uplifted hands, that at convenient times 
Could act extortion and the worst of crimes 
Washed with a neatness scmpoloasly nice. 
And free from every taint but that of vice. 

U, 

MUM, fi. s. Dan. and Teut. miaiiste; Fr. 
mum ; Belg. min. Wheat ale. 

In Shenibanky upon the river Elbe, is a ffltmrhriMit 
for the wheat of which mum is made at BransincL 



Sedulous and stout 
With bowls of fatt*ning mtMs. 
The clam'rous crowd is hushed with mngs of i 
Till all tuned equal send a general hum. Ftps. 

Mum is a kind of malt liquor much dmnk ii 
Germany, ana chiefly brought from Brooswiek. 
The process of brewing mum, as recorded k 
the town-house of that city, is as follows : — Itte 
sixty-three gallons of vrater that has been boU 
till one third part is consumed, and brew it vilk 
seven bushels of wheaten malt, one bushel of 
oatmeal, and one bushel of ground bem 
When it is turned, the hogshead must not bi 
filled too full at first ; as soon as it begins Is 
work, put into it 3 lbs. of the inner rind of fir, 
1 lb. of the tops of fir and beech, Uiree handfab 
of carduus benedictus, a handful or two of the 
flower of rosa solis : add bumet, betony, mu- 
joram, avens, pennyroyal, and wild thyme, o' 
each a handful and a half ; of elder flowers, two 
handfuls or more ; seeds of cardamum braised 
30 oz. barberries bruised, 1 oz. ; when the hqoor 
has worked a while, put the herbs and seeds into 
the vessel : and after they are added, let it woik 
over as little as possible ; then fill it up ; lasdy, 
when it is stopped, put into the hogshead tci 
new laid eggs unbroken : stop it up chDce, sad 
use it at two years' end. The English bmicf% 
instead of the inner rind qf fir, use oaV<tiamin«, 
ginger, and sassafras ; and also add eleoampasi^ 
madder, and red sanders. 
MUM'BLE, V. n. hv.a.^ Belg. momfdn ; ' 
Mum'bler, n. s. >or from mom. Tb 

MuM^BLiNGLY, a<it;. J speak inwardly or 
indistinctly; mutter; grumble : a mumbler ist 
grumbler or mutterer ; a dissatisfied person 

As one then in a dream, whose drier iMraio 
Is tossed with troubled sights, and fancies weake. 
He mumbled soft, but would not all his silence bicik. 



Here ilood he is the daifc, 
MmMiHg of Kicked cliania ; conjahug (be hhwi 
Ta ■laiiir'4 auipicioui mulrtn. 

\ nriokled hog, nitb ige groim doulite. 
Picking dry tticki, ind munilmg to hemelf. 



Th«m 



OC' 



1. who laughed bui i 
Hing to make lb« grou-graiDed (hiitks pais, 
Mi^i laugh again U iw a jucy chiw 
The pttcklu of UDpalalable liir. Drydrn. 

Ho uriih miHoM prayen aXaaKt iha deily. 

id. Ju(«h1. 

The nising of my nbble ii an aiplail of codu- 

4)uciKe ; and nul lo b« •nmtilfd up in sileao! far ill 

bcr portDCs. V'ljden. 

'SponieEi civillj dcligbl 

' « Uwy (Urenol hi!e 



ilftnjoftSeg" 
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ly. Saccaia □[ Sakkara, in ilie environa of ihe ancient 
Memphia, is Ihe place whence the greaust qoan- 

'■ tily of muminies hane been taken, bul very 
few have been brought awBy uubrokeci or entire; 
llie cause of this ia the avarice of the Turks and 
Arabians, who will scarcely ever deliver [hem to 
Iravellets before they have broken them open, lo 
see for jewels or olher valuables they suspect 
may be enclosed therein. The outer case ot the 
inumiDy is geiierally of aome common wood, 
sometimes nf oriental cypress or aomelimes of 
sycamore. At Ihe upper part is generally a musk 
drawn on Ihe face, and aometimes under the 
chin id a lock of hair in the form of a bunch. 
Authufti are not decided as to the meanini; of 
this bunch, some taking it ibr a beard, and 
others for the leaf of ihe plant persea, which is 
consecnued to Isis. In the female mummies, 
and in general in Ihe female figures of Egypiian 
workmanship, this mark is not to be found, 
which gives some weight to the opinion of those 
who take it for a beard. Un the coverings of 
their coffins are also found ^e representation of 
a face, from which some haveVnpposed iliem la 
be portraits of the deceased; but they have ia 
general such a perfect resemblance q 



Hie cIoAti, ihg child of natora, without guile, 
Bleit wilh an infant's ignorance of all 
Bul hii Dwu simple pleainrea, 
— It billDIUil. and titmbles at Ihe news: 
Aweeiih he Aottt his hal, and mumbling swears 
A bible oaih lo be whale'er ihey please. 
To do he knows not what. dngpsr. 

MUMMIUS(Luciui), a Roman consul, sent oilier ihai they cannot long be conceived to be 
«gainsttheAchKBns,whnmheconqaeredA.U.C. ^ny tliin;; else llian ornamenul. Some haie 
147. He deslroved Corinth, Tbehes, and ChaN conjectured, and with much appearance of 
CIS, Uy order of me senate, and obtained the sur- truth, Uial the figure of Osiris was represenled 
Dame of Acliaicus from his victories, lie did on Ihe mummies of men, and Isis on those of 
not enrich himself wiih the spoils of the enemy, females. On the ei^aminaLon of a mummy ihnl 

' — ----.. .-■ . .- — ■_ .r ^session of Ihe university of Gol- 

remarked that a lace was painted 



I relumed home without any increase of for- 
tune. He was so ignorant of the value of the 
paintings and works of Ihe most celebrated 
Mtists of Greece, which weie found in Ihe plun- 
der of Corinth, that he said to those who con- 
Teyed them lo Rome, that if they lost them or 
injured them, (hey should make others in iheir 

MUM'MY. n. i. Fr. meniie: Lai, mamia, 
derived bySalmosius from amomum, by Bochan 



on the bands Ihal enveloped the body, and n 
had under the soles of ils feet several folds of 
linen." In some mummies the nails of iba feel 
and hands have been found to be yellow. In 
the interior of many have been found small 
images, amulets, beads, nilomelers, Ike., many 
of whiijh, taken from mummies, are to he seen 
ighlh room under the head of KRyptian 



I'ing fasu 



damp.; 
■olid form, a 
dry. 



from the Arabic miMiiya. Adead body'p reserved Antiquities of the British Museum, where a; 

by the ail of embalming; also a sort of wax used also Iwo nf the lines! mummies, and in the best 

by gardeners. stale O'f preservation now in Europe ; one of 

The silk which was with its coffin sent to England by 

Wm dyed in nuwif . which Ihe slilful £dwai<l Wortley Montague, and presented lo 

Comenred of mwdeni' hearts. Ihe Museum by his presenl Majesty; and the 

**"'''I''"''*' Oi**""' other, which wis found in one of tlie catacombs. 

It M strange how long carcases have c»aiimied a, i(,e before-mentioned Sakkara, aboni four 

,, appall, ,n ibe «u™m« of tgypt. [^ ^^ (.^^_ ^^ „„, ,g g, [^^j ^ 

' "*" nflb™^ Aousand ^ears. j.^,^^^, ^.|,.^^ Let|,ieullier, who, on his death, 

S..ed by .nice. like -»«m^! m^y™. year."*' btqu<^'t'«'l *' •» ">e Museum 

. Old bodies o/philo«)phy appear. IJumTfld. , * mimmy Ihat was opened by M. Blumen- 

Wc have two lubtunces for medicinal use under oa<M, had anificial eyes made of cotton cloth 

the nam*of»ii.iiiiiij;onei»lhedriedflcshofhuman prepared with resin. The Imperial l.ibraty al 

builiei embalmed with myrrh and spice ; the other Paris has a mummy which was Ibmierly in tlie 

i» the liquor running from luch nmmmai when newly church ot St. Geneviive, but which is much 

prepared, or when iHecled by great heal, or by broken and otherwise damaged, and Ihe coffin ol 

damp. ; this >• wniBliiDci of a liquid, Mmetimcs of a one eitremely well preserve!. Ii is ornamented 

. II ii preserved in vials, or suffered 10 jji^p t3ie Others wilh hieroglyphic paintings, 

HiH,Mo«no«idi«. „|,ich are also Sometimes found deliiieiHed on 

MoHHY, in aotiqully, is a name applied to Ihe the bands of cloth with which the body is enve- 

SDcienl embalined bodies generally, bui more par- loped. They have also a heap of linen, which 

ticularly to ihoie of ancleni Egypl. Nor are they conjecture lo have been taken from a 

human bodteieicluiively entitled to thisappella- mummy, on which is represented the ceremony 

(ion, bul it includes also those of t1« ibis and of embalming. lu ihe same plain of Sakkara 

crocodile, and other of the animals' esteemed before- mentioned, and in the same caiacombi 

Mcrod by the ancient Egyptians. Tlie plain of where the human mummies are found, are also 
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a great DOinber of the mummies of sacred ani- torches in their haadsy Dak«ly and corcied vitb 

roals. M. Denon, in his vbyage into Upper and dust, themselves resembling- ItTing mvmai^ 

Lower K^pt, visited these sepulchres, in one g€ formed a scene that cannot be described. Altr 

which he found more than 500 mummies of the the exertion of entering into soch a phcc, 

Ibis. The pots and vases which contained them, through a passage of 80, 100, 300, or per^|| 

and served for sarcophagi, were made of com- 600 yards, nearly overcome, 1 sought a resdag- 

mon red easth, from fourteen to eighteen inches place, I found one, and contrived to sit; Ul, 

in height : one would almost be inclined to when my weight bore on the body of an £gj^ 

doubt their antiquity, so well are they preserved, tian, it crushed it like a bandbox. I instM% 

In the ninety-nihth plate of the quarto French had recourse to my hands to sustain my wrifh^ 

edition of Denon's Travels are engraved several but they found no better support, ao thai I itk 

representations of these mummies. The British altogether among the broken mummies witk i 

Museum has, in the same room with their valua- crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, wbiek 

ble mummies, many of these vases, the lids of raised such a dust as kept me motioolesifari 

which are severally adorned with a head of Isis, quarter of an hour waiting till it subsided agns. 

a hawk, a wolf, or a baboon, several fragments 1 could not remove from the place, howeie^ 

of statues; of sistrums, amulets, and a great without increasing it, and every step I took I 

variety of other monuments of art, which serve crushed a mummy in some part or other. Ont 

to illustrate the religious worship of the ancient I was conducted through a passage no vida 

Egyptians. The same traveller (Denon) has than that of the body, and choked with moaaia^ 

also published a very curious account (page 281 and 1 could not pass without putting mjhum 

of the quarto Paris edition of his Travels) of the contact with some decaying Egyptian; batySiii 

opening and developing of one or two of these passage inclined downwards, my own «ci|k 

mummies that were given him ; to which work nelped me on ; however, I could not avoid bd^ 

we refer for more detailed particulars. covered with bones, legs, arms, and heads alt 

In general these mummies of the Ibis are en- ing from above. Thus I proceeded htm m 

velop^ with bands of cloth, wrapped and inter- cave to another, all full of mummieB, piM n 

lacea with much care. The heaa and feet are in various ways, some standing, aome lymg^ m 

hidden under the wings, and the whole com- some on their heads.' There are Ibuad ii 

pressed into a conical form. All of them are Poland a kind of natural muroniiea, or bua 

not enclosed in vases or urns; some have been bodies preserved without art. These lie is at* 

found that are svrathed with much care, except- siderable number in some of the vast cavensa 

ing the head and beak, which are left uncovered ; that country. They are dried with the iWai 

these are but few, and their arrangement is the skin shrunk up almost close to the boiiei»ai 

same as the human mummies, and are placed are of a blackish color. In the wars whick «» 

standing upright. — Chr6t-Aug. Langguth has ral years ago laid waste that country, it w 

published an engraving of one, that accbmpa- common for parties of the weaker side to ma 

nies his dissertation entitled De Mumiis Avium into these caves, where their enemiei, if iktj 

in Labyrintho apud Saccarum repertis, &c. Vi- found them out, suffocated them by bsiaii 

lebei^ga, 1803, 4to. This description tallies ex- straw, &c., at the mouth of the cavern, and Iha 

actly with the mummy of an ibis they have at left the bodies; which, being out of thtwrnji 

g resent in the Imperial Library at Paris. This injuries from common accidents, have laisikat 

ird, which was much adored and revered in ever since. Carcases dried by the heat d it 

ancient Egypt, is the same which still inhabits sun, and thus preserved from putreiaciiMiiM 

those countries. This is ably demonstrated by often found in the sands of Libya. Some ia^ 

a French naturalist, in the dissection and ana- gine that these are the bodies of deceased p» 

tomy of the mummy of an ancient ibis, and that pie buried there on purpose to keep them eiui 

of a modem one, compared together; both the without embalming; others think they an lb 

skeletons are kept in the Museum of Natural carcases of travellers who have been ov en t bda ri 

History at Paris for the gratification of the curi- by the clouds of sand raised by the hunk as 

ous. The following description is given by M. frequept in those deserts. 

Belzoni of some mummy pits which he visited MUMP, v. a. , Belg. m(mq)elem. To nibUe; 

in the neighbourhood of Thebes : — * The passage bite quick. 

where the bodies are is roughly cut in the rocks. Let him not pry nor listen, 

and the felling of the sand from the ceiling of Nor frisk about the house 

the passage causes it to be nearly filled up. In ^^ & ^^me mMiptng squirrel with a bell m. 

•ome places there is not more than a foot left, Tutrr-Mm. -c ^ 

which you must pass through, creeping like a _ JwUNCh, v, a. Fr. manger^ from Lat. 

snail on pointed stones that cut like glass. After See Mounch. To chew by great mouthibk 

getting through these passages, some of them Say, Hweet love, what thou dettiast to est? 

200 or 300 yards long, you generally find a more "^™Jj' * ^^ °^ provender ; I ocmld mmA jm 

commodious .place, perhaps high enough to sit. ^ ^ °*ci! l.^ — \rj^ ht- i.. n 

But what a oiL of L. 1 L J.nded b^ bod|e^ ,, ■„ .He rj:"m.!^"&b,^l2;::i 

by heaps of mummies m all directions, which munching upon the melons. 

impressed me with horror. Tlie blackness of the Drpdeh't Dom fiimttm 

vtrall, the faint light given by the candles and MUND, n. s. Sax. mun*b, mun^bian, lo dt- 

torches for want of air, the different objects fend. Peace; protection; sa^. 

that surrounded me seeming to converse with Mund is peace, from wUdi our lawiSR call a 

caeh other, and the Arabs with the candles or breach of the peace, mmmdkntk : so 



. ^ lr*DE<u, Hnycbiiu, Lenii. Ptcattu. Seda- 
%m.%, Tntiquilliu, fiic. Citvon't CmJni. 

MUNDA, an incicnt city of Hiipania B<£- 
tim, in Granida, on the decliviiy of a hill, al 
ihc bolloio of which rum a river. Thi» city 
Washmuui for a victory gained by Csiar over 
4ie MM oC Pompey, who had collecled an anny 
tn Spain, after the drfpal of their fiilher at Phar- 

^Sklik. See Home. The Pompey) posted tlieir 
army til vantageouily on k rising ground, whereof 
one lide was defended by Munda, and the other 
by nimall river and a inarah. Cxsar alio drew 
up bi9 tioopi with peat art, and made ai if he 
inttnded (o fortify hi mwlf in thai post: which 
induced younj Pompey to advance into llie 
plain, ntid allack tlie enemy herore lliey could 
•eeurelheni»*l»e»withany works. Pompey'sarmy 
'Was most numcrou*; for it consisted of thirteen 
lemons, 6000 horse, and ui increJihIe number of 
•oiiliariet, among whom were all the forces of 
Bocchiii kin; of Mauntania, commanded by his 
two loni, youths of great valor. C»ar had 
highly cohorts, three legions, and a body of 
BOQO horse. As the enemy drew near, Cisar 
•eemed very initous, knowing he was to engage 
men equal in valor and experience with himself. 
•nd commanded by ofBcen who had given many 
proofi of their bravery. Cneius Porapeius was 
aui able commander; and Labienus, who had 
nvolted, Mteemed scarcely inferior. Cv»r, 
liDwever, desirous to piii an end to the civil war, 

(either by hts owu death or thai of his hvali, 



Sve the signal fat the battle, and (ell upon the 
etay with his usual 
I the first onset, which 



with his usual vi^r and resolution. 
onset, which was dreadful, the auxin- 
Wies on both sfdn fled. Tiieu the lepionanes 
engaged with a (ury hardly to be expressed; 
Cipsiir's men beini; encouraged by the hopes of 
putting an end to all their labors by this battle, 
■nd ihoto of the Pompeys exerting themselves 
««t of despair, expecting no quarter, most of 
. them having been formerly pardoned. Never 
' ina victory more obstinately aispnted. Cnaar's 
_ raeti, who had been always uwd lo conquer, 
found themselves so vijiorously chari;ed by the 
cnemy't legionaries, thai they began lo give 
vroond ; and, though they did not turn their 
backs, yet it was plain that shame alone kept 
them in iheit posts. All authors agree that 
Cmar had never been in to great danger ; and 
he himself, when he came back to his camp, (old 
his Itiends, thai he had often fought for victory, 
but lhiswa< ihe first time he had ever fought for 
life. The battle had lasted from the rising lo 
the setting of the suo, with altemste temporary 
success on each tide, but without any consider- 
able advanlaiie on either; when at last a mere 
accident decided the dispute in favur of Ihe 
dictator, Bo^d, a petty king of Mauritania, 
had joined Crssi toon alter hit arrival in Spam. 
with tome squadtoot of Nutnidian hurse ; but, 
in tlie verv banning of the battle, he had 
kbandoned his post, and retired with his Iroops 
to a ntlne ground near the cnemy't camp, where 
he (nntinued the whole day an Idle spectator of 
the battle in the plain. Sol in the evening he 
wade an attack upon Pompvf'i camp with all 



his farces. Labienus hastened after him to 4«- 
fend the camp; which Cwiar observing, cried 
out, Courage, fellow soldiers I the victory al 
length it ours; Lahienut flietl Cssar't men, 
believing that Labienus had leally fled, charged 
Ihe wing he commanded so briskly, thui, aFler a. 
most obstinate dispute, Ihey put them to flight. 
Though the left wing was thus defeated, the 
right wing, under (he elder Pompey, still kepi 
their ground. Pompey, dismounting from hit 
hone, fought on foot, till, most of his legionaries 
being killed, he was forced lo save himself by 
flight. Part of his troops fled back to llieir 
camp, and part took shelter in Munda. The 
camp was immediately attacked and taken ; and 
C'lar, without loss of time, drew a line of cir- 
cumvallalion round the city. This victory wai 
gained on the IGth of (lie kalends of April (our 
i7(h of March), when the liberalia were cele- 
hralnd at Rome; the very day, Plutarch ob- 
serves, in which Pompey (he Great, four years 
before, had sel out foe (he war. In this action 
the fompeyt los( 30,000 men; among whom 
were Labienui, Attius, Varus, aod 3000 Ituman 
knights : seventeen oflicers were taken, and ali 
Ihe enemy's eaglet and ensigns, with Pompey's 
fasce*. On Cvsar's side only 1000 men were 
killed, and £00 wounded. 

MLIN'DANE, adj. Lat. ninu^nut. Belong- 
ing to the world. 

The pUtaniDBl hypolheus of a mtDiiJiiiu ual will 
relieve u>. Ghni4llt'l SajuU. 

The atoms which now canslilula heaven and 

earth, being once Hpiiate in the mmdant space, 

could aeter without tiod, by their mechanical aflec- 

tions, have convened into this preient frame of things. 

Btulleji'i SirnO'u. 

MUNDESSOR.atar^e district of Hindostaii, 
ill Mtilwah, situated principally between 24" and 
25° tat. N., and intersected by (be Chumbul. 
I( is possessed by several cniefs, tributary to (he 
Mahrattas. The principal towns are Soooel, 
Bampoor, and Parkundy. 

MUNDEN. a lown of Hanover, at (be conflu- 
ence of ttie Werra and the Fulda, whose united 
streams t.ike here the name of (he Weser. 
It has a Calvinist and two Lutheran churches, 
an hospital, a school, and a brisk carrying iiade, 

Earticularly by water. The annuul number of 
arges or ilgliters arriving by the Weser is about 
300; by (he VV'erra and Fulda above 100 each. 
The value of the linen annuallv sold is compiited 
at £100.000. This lown sends to Bremen com, 
dye-slufls, stone-ware, millstones, potash, limber, 
Rcc. 1 receiving in return colonial produce, and 
French wines. The manufactures are tobacco, 
soap, leather, and stone-ware. This place wa* 
plundered by count Tilly in 1636, and occupied 
by the French in the war of 1T56, and again in 
1805. It is nine miles north-east of Cassel, and 
fifteen W. S. W. of Gottingen. 

MUN'DICK, n. i. W^elsh arnidig (mwn, a 
mine). A kindof marcasiteor semimeUlabound- 



isiiletabln quantity, 



When any laetali, ai 
these bodies lose the o 
called ores : in Cornwall and llie West they call 

them mnnilick. IVMillrTd. 

Betides stooes. all the torli af unnuliist an nam- 
rally figured. Crm'i Cii0DJa)ru. 
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MUNDIFICATION,n.«.^ Lat. muntUty royal chapel has also very costly deposit 

Mundif'icative, a/;. >and/aao,tomake and the cabinet is remarkable Ibrits beastiU 

Mun'dift, v.a. 3 clean. The act miniatures. The old electoral palace, and llie 

or art of cleansing, as from dross or accretions : one inhabited by Eagene Beauhamois, smi-io- 

to mundify is, to clean ; make clean. law of the king of Bavaria, are also fine bgild- 

Gall is very wnindijicativei, and was a proper medi- ings. We may next notice the landhaos or staie- 

cine to clear the eyes of Tobit. Browne, house, the council-house, the arsenal, and die 

Simple wounds, such as are mundified wid kept new opera. The Notre Dame church contains 

clean, do not need any other hand but that of nature, thirty altars and a monument of the emperor 

The ingredients actuate the spirits, absorb the Jf "" ^^f ' r^J"' v^•*^ '^k^'^S' "Tu^^^* 

intestinal superfluities, and nmndi/y the blood. ^^^ ™^,^^^ °^J*^«, ^*V<»« » the church beloi^ 

Harvey, fonnerly to the Jesuits ; and the churches of the 

We incamed with an addition to the fore-men- Augustines, the knights of MalU and St Pete, 

tioDedmundifieative. Wueman'i Surgery, are also worth remark. The college occupied 

MUNDINUS, a celebrated anatombt of the ^J >®. {^"^^ before their expubion was one of 

fourteenth century, bom in Florence. He was ^^^^^ ^^^^^ estobhshments in Europe, and it 

the first modern anatomist who restored the art, ^^^7 con^n«d a large coUecUon of phikw. 

and introduced dissection of human bodies. He P'^*^^^ mstraments. The total number of cbmcbci 

wrote a Treatise on Anatomy, in 1315, which " twenty-two. The other butldingt that deseift 

was printed at Paris in 1748. J«^>ce are the Maximilian palace, the bamcli, 

MUNDUN'GUS, n. $, Stinking tobacco. A l^osp/^l, workhouse, and the new mint 
cant word. Although Bavaria in general it an fllitnk 

Exhale immdimgitt iU perfuming scent. ^^^ backward country, Munich has many seia- 

PhUipt. tmc and literary establishments. The nalioBd 

MUNDUS Patems, i. e. the open world, in library has been enriched of late yean by III 

Ronuin antiquity, a solemnity performed in a addition of collections from the monasteries, ■< 

small temple, of a round form like the world, contains a very large rather than Talnable itoel 

dedicated to Dis and the rest of the infernal of books. The academy of sciences wis endei 

gods. This temple was opened thrice a year, >n 1759, artd has an extensiTe collection of ipe- 

Til. on the 24th August, 4th October, and 7th cimens of natural history and models. TktUt 

November. During these days the Romans be- ^ry of Bavaria is a great object of its 



lieved hell was open ; on these days, therefore, The schools of a higher class are the milil^ 

they never oflTered battle, listed soldiers, put to academy, Ivceum, gymnasium, veterioaiy mi 

sea, or married. surgical schools, and the seminary for tnuMf 

MUN'GREL, n, $. & adj. Also written Mon- teachers. Other scientific establishments are de 

OREL, which see. Any thing of mixed breed : antiquarian observatory, cabinet of medab, ft' 

base-bom ; degenerate. lure gallery f which occupies seven rooms), ih 

Mastiff, greyhound, munyrel grim, collection ot prints, and the botanical gudflL 

Hound or spamel, brache or hym. The court theatre is in the palace ; and is a ■!• 

Or bob-tail tike, or trundle tail. Shahapeare, niature of the Odeon at Paris. 

Thou art the composition of a knave, beggar. On the 1st January 1790 count Rumfoid p»- 

cowaid, pander, and the son and heir of a mungrel cured the arrest of all the beggars in this capML 

****St- , ... ... . .J'^' His establishment for preparing and distriboliK 

Mypeope are grown half wild, they would no^ ^^^ rem^i^ns; together ^th four orpC 

pr^npitat^themaelves else into such a mixtj^ houses, and two paWn^ks. There «?iE 

A foreign son is sought and a mixed nnmg^ ^^^ hospitals for the sick, Magdalen hospild, 

brood. Dryden. house of correction, and lymg-in hospitaL 

Mungrel curs bawl, snarl and snap, where the fox The environs of Munich are adorned wi* 

flies before them, and clan their Uils between the gardens, plantations, and a varietr of poUie 

legs when an adversary makes head against them. places. The court garden is behind the palv^ 

V Estrange, and is called, we understand, the English gaidcB. 

MUNICH, the capital of the kingdom of Ba- The Iser flows through it, and has here a bhC 

varia, and now an archiepiscopal see, is situated bridge which leads to the extensive shmbboy. 

on the west bank of the Iser, in a plain, and is A mile from hence is a distinct r^al seat, fA 

surrounded by a rampart. At least three-fourths another display of fine gardens. The roads fiiNi 

of the buildings are within this circuit ; the re- Munich to Paesing, and the garden at Oil9- 

roainder constitute the suburbs. The streets are walde, are extremely pleasant, 

in general ill-paved, but broad and straight ; the The general beverage here is malt liquor. Tie 

houses high, and of good appearance ; and the population does not exceed 50,000, of whoa 

public edifices are numerous and respectable, neariy 11,000 live in the suburbs. The tndeof 

It is divided into four quarters, by two streets, Munich is very limited : it is to the court ifid 

which cross in the principal square, which is sur- national establishments, and to the residence of a 

rounded by arcades. The royal palace is a large number of landed proprietors, that the inhabitisii 

plain edifice, magnificent in its interior. The chiefly owe their support. The Iser is not nari^a^ 

kaiser-saal, or imperial hall, is one of the first ble, and the roads east and west are but indtf- 

in Germany; the stair-case leading to it is of ferent. The manufiaictures of Munich, thougk 

marble, and reckoned the finest out of Italy, diversified, are of small extent; they compdie 

The treasury contains a noble collection of fiirniture, tapestry, gold, wine, piaDo4bftes, isft- 

diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones : the thematical and- surgical instrumeiitSy c»d^ 
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in 1632 ihu cily surrendered to (lie Swedes 
under OusUtus Adolphui; in 1701 ii fell >nlo 
ihe handi of Uie Austrians after the biiile of 
Blenlieim, >nd shared die nciuitudei of (he war 
of 1T4I, when the eleclor laid a claim lo liie 
imperial crown. After this period it wm unmo- 
iMled until, in 179(1, the French army under 
Moreau obliged the eleclor to make a treaty 
wilh llie republic. In 18(X> Moreau again occu' 
(lied Baiaria, and from that time to 1R13 the 
•lector remained in lUiutGe will) France. See 
SuvtRu. S'20 milM west of Vienna, and Ug 
E.S. E. ofSlutgard. Long. 11" 35' IS' G., lal. 
-46° ff 19' N. 

MumcH {Burchard Christopher), 
««lebraled Geld-inarahal in the Kuisii 
born at Uldenburg in 1665. He was ibe fa 
'Of the empress Ann, and was concerned in all 
the events of lier reign- Being appoiaied general 
of tier anni<>>, be i^ained great advanl^ea over 
tbe Cnin Tarun, overcanie the Turks, A. D. 
1739, m an engBgeroent near Chociim, and took 
■bat city with Jasay the capital of Moldavia. He 
was afterwards prime minister to Ivan VI., hut 
was soon after accused of employing his power 
to gratify his own arobitioa and resentment. Tbe 
empress Eliiabeth brought him to trial, and he 
«as condemned to lo«e his life, A. D. 1742. 
This sentence was mibtnled to bauithment into 
Siberia, whither Diany of the victim i of his power 
had been exiled. He was recalled by Peter III. 
A. D. 1761, and declared beld-marihal. Upon 
ibc deatli of this prince Catharine H. appointed 
luro diiecior-generaL of the ports of the Baltio. 
He died on Ihe 8lb Octob«r, 1767, aged eigiiiy- 
fbuT. 

MUNICIPAL, bJj. Tr municipal; Lal. mu- 
niripaiit, Huaiiiipitun. Belonging to a cotpora- 
tion. 

A rauDKllat, bred op io ihe kuowUdgs of the 
Bwtinpdl and ililule Uos, may hooolly itifonn a 
jasi pnnce haw far bis prciagative utends. Dryden. 

MUNICIPiUM, in Roman antiquity, a cor- 
poration, borough, or enfranchised city or town, 
wbece the inhabitants enjoyed their own Uwk 
and customs, and at the same time were honored 
with lite privileges of Roman citizens ; but then 
this priTiiege reached no farther than the bare 
title. Some indeed, by particular merit, obtained 
the libeity of votes, which occasioned that dis- 
tinclion of municipium sine sutfragio, and muni- 
cipium cum luffragio. The inhabitatiis of the 
municipium sine riffragio were called barely 
Romani ; but those of the munic ipi um cum 
•vfftagio were called cives Romani. Tile proper 
eilitens of Home were, I. Itegistered in the 
census ; 2. Had Ibe right of suffrage and of 
bearing honor*; 3. Were assessed in the pull- 
laz ; 4. Served in the legioK>; 5. Used the Ito- 
man laws and religion ; 6. Were Quintes and 
populus Romanui; whereas the muuicipes en- 
joyed the firat three of these privileges, but were 
denied the last three. 

MUNIFICENCE, «.!.> Fr. munifictme ; 

'■ ■ ■ ^ Lal. munificenlia, 

Jmunificui. Bounty 1 



Twere wild profiirian all, and boollns waste, 
Foner misempfoyed. ■HMinunu misplaced, 
Had Dol its author digaifjed tbe plan. 
And crowded it iriih the tnaieslv of man. Oncper. 

MfHiricENCE, n. t. taLmunilioncl and/u- 
ccrt, Fortiftcation ; strength. We find n 
wnlei who uses the word in ' 

Their importuae si 
Thii land invaded with like vit 
Until thai IxiciiDe for his i.ali 
Uid head si^aiast them make, and stroDg nunificm 

MU'NIMENT.n. I.J 

Mu^:■l'loK, u. i, Jfiealion; strong-hold; 
also support, defence; to munite ' - ■ ■ - 
word for, to fortify or strengthen 
synonymous wiih muniment, and is used also by 
out older writers for ammunition. 

It is a cily, strong and well Mored with nuniliun. 
Sandp. 
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Our sleeJ Ihe leg. Ihe tonKue our trumpeler ; 
With other muiiinwnn and petty helps 
Id this oui fabrick. Shaiipmre. Cunolsauj, 

What penny hath Rome boma. 
What men provided, what »«ii(iiM sent, 
To underprop Ihii action? U. King John. 

Heat doth attenuate, and the more gnus and tan- 
gible parts contract, both to avoid vacuam. and Io 
naiiiic themulves igainit tbe force of the Srt. 

Boom; Natural Hiilim). 

Men. in the profariag or maailitig of leligiooi 

unity, Tnust not dissolve the laws of charity and 

human society. JiBcm. 

' " ' " ' TiipoUe in every hold 

ea, tnumtiim. and hit treason. 

Fmrfn. 

ll wns hii treasure and munilim wherein he pndei 
himself lo these men of Babylon ; Ihe men of llaby- 
lon shall carry away his Ireasuie aad mimitioH. 

Bfi. Taylor. 

Victors under-pin their acquests jure bdh. that they 

might not be lost by the continualion of eilernal 

foicei of itandini; armieii. Caillei, gaitisooi, nuni- 

MvKiTiON Ships are those that have stores 
on board to supply a fleet of men uf war at sea. 
In an engagement all the munition ships and 
victuallers attending the fleet take their station 
in the rear of all the rest ; they are noi to en- 
tnge in the Eight, but to attend to such diiections 
as are sent them by the admiral. 

MUNKACS, a town of Hungary, on the La- 
torcia, the see of a Greek bishop. It contains 
5000 inhabitants, of Magyar and Russian de- 
scent, and has Catholic, Greek, and Calvinist 
churches j stocking manufactures, iron works, 
and one of the largest saltpetre works in the 
Austrian dominions. On a rock about a mile 
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from the town are three decayed lorU. This tached are extensi?e aod well laid out TW 

was the strong-hold of the celebrated chief of uniFersity at Munster is sappretsed, tkl if 

the seventeenth century Tekeli. Sixty-seven Bonn, established b 1818, being the lesoit if 

miles east by south of Caschan. the youth of this neighbourhood. There 

MUN'NION, n. «. Goth, mynd, the fece. The here, however, three gymnasia for eaiiier 

facings of a sash. tion, some establishments for weaving 

The upright posts, that divide the several lights in linen, and a traffic in linen, woollen, and wmt. 

a window frame, are called munniont, Moxon. But neither the trade nor manufactares are e» 

MUNKC) (Donald), an eminent writer of the siderable. The French, in 1806, stn|>ped Ae 

sixteenth century, contemporary with George churches of their pvate. This city has beea les. 

Buchanan, and a descendant of the family of dered famous, 1. By the peace concluded ka 

Coul. He was first archdeacon of the Isles, in 1648, which put an end to a war of tbiitr 

afterwards superintendant of Ross, and minister years, occasionea by the persecuting spirit « 

of Kiltearn. He wrote a Description of the bigotted papists, who chose rather to phaie 

Isles, which he gave to Buchanan, who acknow- their country into all the calamities of wv,tlii 

ledges it in his History of Scotland. allow- lil>erty of conscience to the 

MUN ROE, or Southfield, a post-town of By this peace, however, they consented, 

Orange county. New York, fifW miles north of against their inclination, to grant them a t 

New York. Population 2570. Iron ore is found tion. 2. By the disorders and distarfasaoii sr 

in this town, and iron is extensively manufac- casioned here in 1563 by a band of ent 

tured here. headed by a tailor called John of Leydeo 

MUNSTER, a government of Westphalia, in the place of his birth, who turned out the 

the Prussian states, containing the north-west trates, and took possession of the city, 

portion of that province. Its area is 2820 square they perpetrated tne most horrid villamB al 

miles ; the population 328,000. It is di? ided cruelties : see our article AKABAPrrsTS. It la 

into the ten circles or districts of Munster Pro- sixty miles N. N. £. of Dusseldorf, voA m 

per, Tecklenburg, Wahrendorf, Beckum, Lu- two W. S. W. of Hanover, 
ainghausen, Koesfeld, Recklinghausen, Borken, Munster, in Latin Monomia, in Irish 

Ahaus, and Steinfurt. The soil is not rich in the mdst southerly province of Ireland,! 

com; but flax and hemp are well cultivated, on the north by Leinster and Coonangh^aila 

Linen is the chief manufieicture : many of the the east, west, and south by ^e ocean. Itc» 

lower classes emigrate to Holland in summer, tains the counties of Cork, Clare, Keny, IJK- 

and return in winter to their homes, where they rick, Tipperary, and Waterfbrd ; 740 pmhii^ 

engage themsel? es in weaving. The chief rivers sixty-three ba^nies, and twenty-six boiM|k 

are the Lippe, which forms the , greater part of It is about 135 miles long, and 136 WoaL ll 

the southern boundary, and the Ems, which flows ancient name was Mumhan ; and in has^ 

to the north-east A canal of considerable length it was divided into Desmond, or south Mviff; 

reaches from Munster to the Vechta. This go- Ormond, or east Munster; and ThoBoai,* 

vemment consists, for the greater part, of the north Munster. It contains some of die te 

ancient bishopric of the same name, found- harbours in the world, and three grett tsia 

ed in 802 by Charlemagne. The chapter gene- and sea-ports, Cork (the capital), Liiaenck,id 

rally chose the archbishop of Cologne : but, Waterford. Its rivers sue tne Lee, the Saii^ it 

after the death of the last primate, they chose a AudlyfTe, the Banda, the Leane, and ike C^ 

prince of the house of Austria : on the seculari- shon. Here is one of the finest cosI-Mitf 

sation of church property in 1802 the duke of Ireland, i. e. for non-flaming or stone ooiL I 

Oldenburg had 1000 square miles of this terri- is chiefly under the direction of Mr. henkai 

tory given to him, with 60,000 inhabitants. Dromagh (see our article Ireland), and ea^ 

Prussia herself had the capital, with 1485 square between 1000 and 1500 hands. Copper i 

miles of territory, and the rest was divided among and a slate quarry, are also at work in t 

different princes, subject to Prussia in 1815. of Cork. See Cork. Potteries have 

MuKSTER, a city of north-west Germany, the established in this neighbourhood with 

capital of a government of the same name, is situ- able success. 

ated in a plain stretching on both sides of the river Munster (Sebastian), a learned GemaiH' 

Aa, about six miles from the Ems. It had a citadel, thematician and linguist, born atlnglehoBii 

and was, until 1765, surrounded with a double 1480. He became a Cordelier, bnt baviif SI* 

mound and moat, but the water was then drained braced Luther's, sentiments he quitted llnisdt 

off, and the mounds laid out in public walks, in 1529, and retired to Heidelberg, and lAs' 

The citadel was also demolished. The houses wards to Basil, where he became piuftwr ^ 

of the town are well built and lof^y, with painted Hebrew, and taught with reputation. Hew* 

roofs : those in the main streets have small man of great candor, void of ambition, Mi • 

piazzas, or colonnades. There are eleven well skilled in geography, mathenaatiGs, tad A^ 

churches, of which the most remarkable are the ' Hebrew languase, that ne was called the Eite 

cathedral and St. Lambert's. The former has a and Strabo of Germany. His Latin taaaisim 

remarkable chapel, and several curious and of the Bible is esteemed. He was the fim sb 

ancient monuments. On the tower of the church wrote a Chaldee grammar and lexicon : beili» 

of St. Lambert are to be seen the three iron has- published a Treatise on Cosmography, sid 

kets in which were suspended the remains of several other works. He died of the phgK it 

John of Leyden and his two chief companions. Basil in 1552, aged sixty-three. 
The bishop's palace is neat, and the gardens at- MUNYCHIA, or Mumtcbios Pomv% i^ 
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aiiEienl geofiaphy. a vilUge and port of Athens, 
nearer la ihe city, and fartifira in the same 
Toanaet with tlie Pirxits, east of which it lay, 
beluretn il and the promontory Sunium, at llie 
niuath or the Ilissus. Strabo sayi it was an 
eminence in form of a peniniula, tl the fool of 
which»ioodihreeharl>ours,aiiciently encoin passed 
with a wall, taking wiibio its extent the Pimui 
and other harhoun, full of doelci, with the leni- 

Kle of Dims Munychia; taking its name from 
lunychus, the founder of the temple. 

ItlcNTcuii, ananniverMry solemnly otnerreil 
at Athene m honor of Diana, on the I6th of the 
month Miinycbion. Cakes were offered on the 
occasion called aaM^iTts. 

MONyClilON, the tenth month of the Athe- 
nian year, containing twenty-nine days, and 
answering to the latter part of our March and 
beeinnin; of April. It was so called from the 
reMiral munycliia, which was observed in this 
tnonih. 

ML'ONIO, a tirer of Lapland, which, issuini; 
from a lake amoo; the mountains, in lat. Q9° 
N., flows ^. S. E. and south, till il joins the 
Tomea. By the treaty of 1809 il forms the 
boundary between Russia and Swedish Lapland. 
It has a number of rapids, but is ourii^ble fur 
boats itirouijhout a great part of its course. 

MlUl/ENA, the eel, in icthyology, a genus 
of lishei. belonging to the order of apodes. The 
head 13 smooth ; there are ten rajs in the mem- 
brane of ihe gills ; ihe eyes are covered with u 
common skin ; and Ihe body is cylindrical and 
•limy. There are nine species, distinguished by 
ibeir Gnt, tails. Sec. The most remarkable are 

1, M. anylilla, the common eel, is very fre- 
<\ueoi in all out fre^h waters, poods, djlches, 
'~ i riven; according to Mr. Pennant it is the 
*l univemi of iiih ; yet ii scarce ever found 
' in tlie Danube, (hough very common in the 
lakes and rivers of Upper Austria. In some 
teipects it borden on the reptile tribe. It quits 
its elemenl, and during night wanders along the 
' nieadows, not only in order to change its habita- 
3n, but aNo for (he sake of prey, feedirg oq 
laid at It passes along. In winter it beds 
itself deep in the mad, and continue) in a slate 
like the serpent kind. It is very impatient of 
cold, and will eagerly lake shelter in a wisp of 
straw flung into a pond in severe weather, which 
hoi sometimes been praclised as a method of 
taking them. Albertus affirms, that be has 
known eels lake shelter in a hay-rick, yet perish 
through excess of cold. In a river of Cam- 
bridgeshire called the Nene there is a variety of 
■tnatl eel, with a lets bead and narrower mouth 
than the common kind, found in clusters in ihe 
bottom of theri»er,i>nd called the bed-eel; ihese 
are sometimes roused up by the violent floods, 
and are never found al that time with meat in 
Ibeif stomachs. Eeb are entremely voracious 
I Und destructive lo the fiy of others. No flsh 
I ■ lives so long out of waier as the eel ; it is so 
•ilremely tenacious of life, that its parts will 
move a considerable lime after they are flay<>d 
uid cut in pieces. Kels vary much in their 
_ colors, from a sooty hue lo a light olive green ; 
•nd iboie which are called silver eels have iheir 




Ullies_ 

grigs, and about Oxford grigs or gluts. These 
are scarce ever seen about Oxford in the winter, 
bui appear in spring, and bite readily al the hook, 
which common eeU in the neighbourhood will 
not. They have a larger head, a blunter nose, 
thicker skin, and are less fat, thin Ihe common 
sort; they are less esteemed, and seldom exceed 
3 or 4 lbs. in weight. Common eels grow to a 
large siie, sometimes weighing is or 30 lbs., but 
such are extremely rare. Mr. Dale in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, and some uthets, bring 
instances of eels much etceeding that size ; but 
Mr. Pennant suspects them to have been congers, 
as these enormous fish were all taken al the 
moutha of the Thames or Medway. The Ro- 
mans held eels very cheap, but Ihe luxurious 
Sybarites were so mnd of them as to exempt 
from tribute those who sold tliem. There ii 
scarce any animal the generalioo of which has 
puiiled the learned more than this. Aristotle 
Gr^ broached an opinion that eels were of no 
sex, nor propagaieU their species like other 
animals, but were equivocally gendered of the 
mud ; and, absurd u this hypothesis it, there 
have nol been wanting many who have adopted 
it. But there is now no room to doubt that all 
animals are produced by the copulation of 
parents like themselves; and the Rnding of eels 
in nan ponds is easily accounted for, from Ihe 
above mentioned circumstance of iheir nocturnal 
migrations. Dr, Plot, and many others, have 
given accounts of whole droves of them leaving 
one ilitcb or pond lo go lo another. Though 
naturalists now generally allow thai eels are 
produced like other animals, by parents of their 
own kind, yet there remain many douhts about 

formed. Some allow the eels to be, like the 
generality of other animals, of different sexes in 
the different individsals; and others aflirm that 
they are all hermaphrodites, each having Ihe 
p:irts oF both sexes. Rondeleiius altirms that 
they are of both seites; and Mr. Allan, who has 
given a very curious paper concerning them in 
the Philosophical Transactions, is of the same 
opinion. Both say, that the parts of the seiies 
may be discovered on a careful inspection ; and 
tome are found to be males and others females : 
but these parts are, in both sexes they say, 
buried in a large quantity of hi ; and hence, 
they think, proceeded the mistake nf Aristotle 
and his followers, who, not being able to find 
those parts, concluded that they did not enisl, 
Amoni; those who allow Ihe eel to be prnduced, 
tike other animals, from parents which have Ihe 
sexes, some are of opinion that Ihey are vivi- 

Earous, and other) ihal they are oviparous: 
ut Mr. Cbartwynd seems lo have delermined 
this com roversy, by observing, that if Ihe aper- 
ture under the belly of the eel, which looks red 
in May, be cul open al thai lime, the young eels 
will be seen to come lorlh alive after ihe opera- 
tion. Eels have sometimes been met with in 
recent ponds, made at such a distance from nny 
other water that we cannot reasonably suppose 
Itiem lo have migrated thither over land. But 
in these cases it i* probable ^lat the potwli have 
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beta supplied with them by aquatic fowls of In the nectarino jLud the like deiicAte nural Umx, 

prey, as Tegetation is spread by many land birds, ^e later your pnmUig the better, 

either by being dropped as they carry them to Endynt K^€»dm, 

feed their young, or by passing quick through A soldier would venture his life fora •MmiJcfwnL 

their bodies, as is the case with herons. AHdmt. 

2. M. conger, the conger eel, grows to a rast MURAKOS, apopulous though small distnet 

size. Dr. Borlase informs us, that they are of Hungary, the property of a single noble 

sometimes taken near Mount's Bay, of 100 lbs. family ; much subdivided, so that it is said w 

weight ; and some have been taken near Scar- one holds more than four acres of land. Toe 

borough, that were ten feet and a half long, and whole is about thirty miles in length by cwdTt 

eighteen inches in circumference in the thickest broad, but contains a population of 46,000. 

part. They differ from the common eel in the Mural Arch, a wall or walled arch, placed 

following particulars :— 1. Their color in general exactly in the plane of the meridian, i. e. opoi 

is more aark. 2. Their eyes much larger in the meridian line, for fixing a large quadiani, 

proportion. 3. The irides of a bright silvery sextant, or other instrument, to observe tbe 

color. 4. The lower jaw is rather shorter than meridian altitudes, &c^ of the hearenly bodieiL 

the upper. 5. The inside line is broad, whitish, Tycho Brahe was the first who used a monl 

and marked with a row of small spots. 6. The quadrant in his observations ; after him Heveho!, 

edges of the dorsal and anal fins are black. 7. Mr. Flamstead, De la Hire, ftc^ used it See 

They have more bones than the common eel, Astronomy. 

especially along the back quite to the head. MURANO, a town of Italy, subject ti 

8. They grow to a much larger size. Congers Austria, and situated on the Isle of La^sm, 

are extremely voracious, preying on other fish, east of Venice. Here the celebrated Vtatim 

and on crabs at the time they have lost their glasses and mirroi-s are manu&ctured. Popcb- 

shell and are in a soft state. They and eels in tion 4300. 

general are also fond of carcases of any kind, MURANT (Emanuel), a much admired bad- 
being frequently found lodged in such as are scape painter, bom at Amsterdam in 1622. He 
accidentally taken up. The conger eels probably was a disciple of Philip Wouverman, hm 
generate like the fresh-water species. Innumer- whom he acquired that warmth and hnUiaacvof 
able quantities of what are supposed to be their coloring, which rendered him eminent mi 
fry come up the Severn about April, preceding subjects were views in Holland, ▼illages, towii^ 
the shads, which it is conjectured migrate into cities, ruins, and decayed castles, sketdied db 
that river to feed on them; they are called elvers, nature, and so exquisitely finished that eioy 
They swarm during their season, and are taken minute part of a building was perfectly &- 
in a kind of sieve made of hair-cloth fixed to a cemible, and even every particaUr sIom « 
long pole ; the fisherman, standing on the edge brick might be counted. But this demanded » 
of the water during the tide, puts in his net as much time that it was impossible ibr Urn t» 
far as he can reach, and, drawing it out again, paint many pictures; on which account theyia 
takes multitudes at every sweep, and will take exceedingly scarce, and sold for enormous priea 
as many during one tide as will fill a bushel. He died in 1700. 

They are dressed and reckoned very delicate. MURANUM, in ancient geography, a ton 

They are an article of commerce in Coruwall ; of Italy, on the confines of Lucania, in Cabfasi 

numbers taken on that coast are exported to Citra, at the springs of the Sybaris, nudnqr 

Spain and Portugal, particularly to Barcelona, between the Sinus Tarentinus on the eas^ mi 

Some are taken by a single hook and line ; but, the Tuscan Sea on the west; now called Moubl 

as that method is tedious, they are chiefly caught It is supposed to have arisen from the rains of 

by bolters. The fishermen are much afraid of a Sypaaoum. 

large conger, lest it should endanger their legs MURAT (Joachim), late king of Naples, m 

by clinging round them; they therefore kill them born 25th of March, 1771, at la Bastide, aev 

quickly by striking them on the vent. They are Cahors, in the department of Lot, France, «b« 

afterwards cured in this manner : — ^They are slit his father kept a tavern. Being patroobed If 

and hung on a frame till they dry, having a an ancient and respectable family of F^ 

considerable quantity of fiit, which it is neces- gord, he obtained a scholarship in thtf college i 

sary should exude before they are fit for Cahors, and finished his studies for ^ pM- 

use. A conger of 1 cwt. will be reduced by hood at Toulouse. But his adTentnroos mi 

drying to 24 lbs. The smallest are therefore rather wild disposition induced him to enter fte 

preferred, because they are soonest cured. The army. Dismissed from his regiment, as insolw- 

Portuguese and Spaniards use those dried con- dinate, he returned home till the fonnatioB oC 

gers after they have been ground into a powder, the national guard, in which he entered, and «« 

to thicken and give a relish to their soups, sent to Paris. He afterwards became sub-Uei- 

They are sold for about 40s. the quintal, which tenant in a regiment of chasseurs ; and, dtsplif- 

weighs 126 lbs. ing his zeal for revolutionary principles, was sooa 

MU'RAGE, It. s. ) Lat. murus, a wall, advanced to the rank of lieutenaot-colooel, ad 

Mu'ral, adj, S Money paid for keeping chief of brigade. In 1796 he accompanied 

walls in repair: of or belonging to a wall; Buonaparte as his aid-de-camp, to Italy. Be 

mure is used by Shakspeare for a wall. See was employed in negociations by that chief at 

Mure. Turin and Genoa; and in 1798 commanded^ 

And repaired ^^^7 sent to effect the subordination of At 

fkr Miiral breach, returning whence it rowrd.Jft/ton Valteline. He followed his patron to JSfJ^ 
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and ihew diwinguuhiid himself at the baule of 
HouDt Tabor. Unhis return he afforded Buona- 
parte assislance in his progiesti to the supreme 
power; waj made coiDioander of the consular 
guard; and soua after iDairied to the sister of 
ttiB tint consul. At the battle of Marengo he 
c<immand«l the cavalry ; and in 1B02 governed 
tile Cisalpine republic, with the tills of general. 
In January 1804 he was goveroor of Paris, with 
the litle of general-in-chief ; and, when Buooa- 
pane was proclaimed emperor, directed the 
■whole tnililary force. Soon after he was made a 
manhal of France, and repeatedly distinguished 
himself in Uie campai^ of 1806. Being iit- 
vesied with the grand duchy of Berg, he assumed 
the stale of a sovereign prince in two campai^s, 
particulnily at the battle of Jena. At Eylau 
ftod at Fricdland be commaoded the cavalry ; 
aad showed hinuelf on every occasion the de- 
voled agent of his imperial relative. In 1803 
he was tent into Spain, and effected the lempo- 
Tary tubmiision of diat country; but on the 1st 
of August the Mtne year was proclaimed king 
of the two Sicilies, vul had reigned peaceably 
and wiih considerable popularity at Naples 
fcut years, when he was called upou to join the 
Russian expedition of Buonaparte. He com- 
nanded the French cavalry ; and after the de- 
feat of Smolensko imitated (lie example of his 
.i^er, and Bed for Naples. In 1813 be joined 
the Frmch ; but, after me loss of the battle of 
Leipsic, endeavoured lo make terms with tlieir 
enemies by entering into separate negocialions 
with England and with Austria. His vacillating 
conduct proved at length his ruin, and by a well 
constiucled conspiracy he was hurled from Ills 
throne and obliged to reside some time a( Plais- 
knce, near Toulon, After the baule of Water- 
loo he at first took refuge in Corsica ; whence 
with a few followen he lailed to Italy in the 
■iimmer of thai year, in ibe hope of recovering 
bis crown ; but was made prisoner soon after his 
landing, and conducted to the casde of Fiirzo, 
where he was shot October 13th 1815. 

MURATORI (Lewis Anthony), F. R. S., a 
celebraled Italian writer, bom at Vignoles, in 
Bolo^a, in 1GT3. He early discovered a fond- 
ness for the languages and sciences. Having 
compleled his studies, he became an ecclesiastic; 
but devoted hii time to literature, philosophy, 
theology, civil law, antiquities. Sic. In 1694 he 
was nude bbrarian of the Ambrosian library at 
Milan 1 and in UOO the duke of Modena made 
him his librarian, keeper of the Archives, and 
provost of Santa Maria del Pomposa. He ac- 
quired the e«eem of the learned throughout 
Europe, and became an associate of the acade- 
xniei of the Arcades of Rome, Delia Cnisca, 
■nd Cnlomberia, of Florence, of Elrusca at Cor- 
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' tcAio. S. K Collection of the writers of Italian 
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titled Novus TliesBurus, 6 *ali. 

Annals of Italy, 12 vols. 4ta„ 
9, Letters, Dissertations, Italian 
Poems, &c. 

MURCLA, in ancient mjohology, the goddess 
of idleness. The name is taken from murcue or 
murcidus, an obsolete word, signifying a dull, 
slothful, or lazy person. Tbe statutes of this 
goddess were always covered with dust and 
moss lo express her idleness and negligence. 
She had a temple in Uome, at the foot of the 

MunciA, an important province of Spain, 
tituated between Valencia on the east, Andalusia 
on the west, and the Mediterranean on the south. 
It is ninety miles long and above sixty broad ; 
having an area of 8000 square miles, and a po- 
pulation of 384,000. Its aspect is in general 
mountainous; its climate is very fine, the sky 
being seldom clouded, and mists wholly un- 
known : several months often elapse without the 
falling of a shower. 

The mountains in this province are chiefly 
brunches of the great Roman chain Montes 
Orospedani; (he most remarkable are the Sierras 
de Penas, de Chinchilla, d'Orihucla, d'Almania, 
and de Carascoy. The province is watered by 
the Segura, Guadalentiu, Benamor,and Guarda-, 
Tar. The soil is in general fertile, and the cli- 
mate beautiiiilty clear, mild, and salubrious, par- 
ticularly in (he Hueria, or track watered by the 
Segura ; in the parts called Campos it is of equal 
fertility, but not so well watered. The products 
are wheat, barley, vines, olives, mulberries, saffron, 
hemp, and rice: also in good quantity citrons, 
pomegranates, and almonds. Several of the 
mountains have good pastur^e; bui it is neg- 
lected, and the boars are not expelled from Ihe 
thinly peopled parts of this province. The mi- 
neral products are lead, copper, sulphur, nitre, 
alum, crystal, and marble; but the inhabitants 
turn them to lillle account. Tlie only manubc- 
tutes are a few coarse cloths and silk stuffs, made 
in the town of Murcia; earthenware, soap, and 
cutlery. The extent of coast here is considerable, 
and Murcia contains Carthagena one of the bent 
harbours in tlie world ; but the roads of tbe interior 
are wretched, and the commerce comparatively 
unimportant. The exports are cutlery, hemp, silk, 
ribands, wine, corn, soda, saffron, and bass- 
weed, all in small quantities. The inland trade 
is chieBy promoted by three great fairs held in 
September, at Murcia in the centre, at Lorca in 
the south, and Albacele in the north of the pro- 
vince. The chief towns are Carthagena, Murcia, 
Lorca, Chinchilla, Albacete, Villena, and Al- 
manta. At Carthagena the nuijority of (he in- 
habitanlsareof French, English, or Italian de- 

Mtincii, a considerable (own of Spain, the 
capital of the foregoing province, stands on the 
norlli bank of the Segum, in the midst of « large 
and beatitiful valley. It is surrounded by mul- 
'berry trees, but bounded at tbe distance of 
nearly four miles to the east by lofty, naked, 
mountains. The town was formerly walled. It 
is now divided into the Old and .New towns, and 
a suburb on the south side of the river. It is ill 
built throughout ; and there art^ but three or four 
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streets in which two carriages can pass; nor are soon after fell into the hands of this prelate. It 

these lighted during night. The only good is 106 miles S. S. W. of Valencia, and 140 on 

square is the one where bull-fights are exhibited ; by north of Jaen. 

this is spacious, and surrounded by tolerably MVK'DEK, n.s^ v. a.y Uinien.^ Sam 

neat houses. Murcia has eleven churches, ten Mur'dereb, n. t, / mojiMm 

monasteries, nine convents, a tribunal of the in- Mur'deress, > moji'Mii* 

quisition, three colleges for the secular clergy, Mur'dermemt, i Gotfak,* 

and three hospitals. There are also two public Mur'derous, adj» J Swed., aid 

libraries, devoted chiefly to old scholastic theo- Xeut. mordy death ; morder, mordare ; JMol 

logy. The bishopric of Carthagena was trans- moorder; Ital. mortair; Fr. meurln; LaLmn; 

ferred hither in 1291. The diocese comprehends Gr. ^poc, death. Malicious or uoUwfiil hoiBi. 

the greater part of the province, and the bishop's cide ; to kill a man unlawfully ; to destray : » 

revenue is said to exceed £20,000 sterling an interjection it is used for ■ ay of alarm is 

a year. The cathedral stands in the same mortal danger: a murderer is one who sbeds 

square as the episcopal palace, and is a very human blood unlawfully, and is used of butk 

large edifice litis chiefly noted for a large dome, ggxes who commit the crime: marderen, i 

beyond which there are three aisles separated by woman who commits murder : mufdenncDt ii 

enormous pillars formed of groups of slender an unnecessary and obsolete sTDOOyme of mah 

columns clumped together; almost all the orna- jgr : murderous, guilty ot or addicted to ma- 

ments are in a bad taste. Tne churches of Santa ^^^ . bloody * cruel 

Olalla and San Juan are on the same plan, but ^^^ ^ '^, ; ^^ ^ hlmhaoA, mmA k 

in better taste : those of Di Candad and St. ^,^ ^^ „^, ^ ^^ ^^, .^ griWiTdStS. « 

Peter, and the Franciscan and Dominican con- ^^^ murderer S^an. 

vents, ^ all richly decorated and endowed. g,^ ^ ^ i' th' aMea !i«^ 

The popu ation of the town is nearly 3^,000 ; j.„ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^. ^^ V^ "~ "^ 

that of ite Huerta or dependency about 42,000 ^y, and since too. iulLn ha^beao 

more. The working of bassweed employs a Too terrible for the car. Shmkip§L^ _ 

number of hands and furnishes a quantity of ^an'st thou quake and dianoe thy cokr 

mats for export : here is also a refinery of jjf,,,^^^ ^^y y^^^ -^ ^^^^ J ^ ^^^ 

saltpetre, and, at the distance of four miles from ^nd then again begin, and stop aoi* ' 

the town, several powder mills, worked for the ~ 

government. The establishment for twisting Let the mutinous winds 

silk is extensive, machinery being now employed Strike the proud cedars to the fiery 

for that purpose ; still the trade and manufactures Murdering impossibility, to make 

of the town are alike inconsiderable. ' What cannot be, slight work. 

The public walks in and about Mureia are ., u j 1. 1 u "^ u u.^ 

fine, and comprise the arsenal, a spot of ground ^"* ^^ \ ^^^ <^* • "***«• ** "*" "^ 

gained from the river by an embankment; the „ ^^^^ ' ^ , ,m ^am, 

botanical garden ; the Alameyda, or public walk "°' "~"^ ^ TJTws host 

properly so called.; and the Malecon, a hirge ^ho shall against his murd^ shat the door. 

3 nay thrown up to prevent the encroachments of ^^j bea^ t^^ ^nife myself. Id, Mm 

le Segura. the families of nobility and gentry j, ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^j^^^^ 

are numerous, and pretend to be ^e most illus- ^ho shut their cowaid gates on atomiaT^ 



trious of Spain. The Murcian seldom leaves, it should be called tyrants, butchers, 
is said, his native city, and is hardly ever to be 

found either at the court, in the army, or in the Oh, murderous coxcomb! what should sach sM 

professions. He passes his time in eating, drink- Do with so good a wifi&l Md, OAA. 

mg, sleeping, smoking his cigar, counting his Xo her came message of the MMrdcnMHi. 

beads, and dragging his limbs to some place ^^^ 

where he may sit down in Asiatic idleness. The veiy horroor of the fact had stofified il 

Though the sky is clear, and rain falls rarely, the curiosity, and so disper&ed the multitude, that 

number of canals produces a degree of humidity the murderer himself might have escaped. 

ill the air, which, joined to want of exercise, en- 

genders liver diseases here. In summer the heat When by thy scorn, myrderemfl 

is excessive, the thermometer being often at or ^heji shall my ghost come to tty bed, 

above 100^ ^ feigned vestal m wone arms saall see. 

Murcia is first mentioned in history in the Enforced to flv 

year 713, when it was taken by the Moors. In xhenccinto Egypt. UU the «imfer«a king 

1236 It became the capital of a separate king- ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ t^ j^j, u^ . and miisiDg, filkd 

dom. It was taken by Alphonso X. of Castile With infant blood the streeU of Bethlelwn. M. 

in 1265, who fortified it and peopled it with slaughter giows munfer when it goes too ftir. 

Catalans, Arragonese, and emigrants from And makes a massacre what was a war. • Drykm. 

?:r-!: . I" ^'.! Jt:?Tf nl,?KLr.^^^^^^ _ Like some rich or mighty 



century it declared for the Bourbons ; and its ^oo great for prison, whic/he bieaks'with gsU. 

bishop, Belluga, armed the cituens and peasantry, yj[^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ mischiefc does appeu. 

cut the canals and reservoirs, and altered the ^nd dares the world to tax him with the old, 

course of the Segura. which produced such an y, 

inundation that the troops of the archduke could Diana's vengeance on the victor shown, 

not advance. Orihuela, and even Carthagena, The murderess mother, and consuming aoa. M> 
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An tilou tbaHiut'Icreii then dI wrelclk«l Laiui 7 
Id. 
S«e my rojat misler nunjtmf, 

Hi« crown uiurpnil. a disuff ia llie IhroBC. Id. 

Th* killing o[ [Eieir cbildiea h*d, in the stcount gf 
Cnl. the jpiilt ot loiinlir, iti ibe oBcring lliem to 
idoU hul the guilt af idalktry. UiAr. 

This ttianger hiving liid a brolher lulled hy the 
Conipicatoc, and having MUgbl in lUD fat an uppor- 
tunity of icveagE. ckanced la mwl the nur^tgr in 

ir ih« hu deronrad tfaii euthly life 
With vniTdrrinu rapioB and tedilioti* ilrife ; 
In ererluting dukneis mull the lie. Priur. 
With equal lerron, wn with equal guill. 
Tlw nunJiriT dreanu of all Uw blood he amll. 

_ ^ >, but deipicable ; he theieFoia 

>d<lei) diunlienoeii to hii othei qualiliei, kuowm); 
thai kiogi love wine like other niea, and that wine 
eieru at naluTal pawer orer lio^s. JnAnun. 

Frnni theeailieil davnings ol policy to this day, 
llie invrnlian of men bu been >haTpcniag and Im- 
proring Ihe ipjuteiy of murdn', from the first ruda 
•oiy of ttancj, lo tlte preient perfection of gnnnery, 
catmoiwrriDg, bombarding, mining. Burht. 

Him, Tubal oaaed. the Vukao of old timet, 
Tbs iwofd and bnlcbion their inventor claim ; 
And the fiitl unitb wai the inlniMriirtt'i son. 

Mi;«iiEii. Under (lie articlei HoMioioEatid 
MiiTiSLiiiGHTr.R we have giateJ the Uw in rela- 
tion to iJie instances in which tlie killing of n 
human heing is held lo be either eicuiable or 
justifiable ; atid alio where, though not Jiislifiable, 
it duet not amount lo the crime of murder. We 
have now in ireal of homicide in its lasl and most 
•iTociDUs character. 

Vf tht general naturt of the criirie. — Murder, 
according to Sir Edward Coke, is commiiied 
when B penon of souDd memory and diAcretion 
«nl3wfbilf kiltedi any reasonable creature, in 
beine, and under the king's peace, with malice 
a/oreihou^ht, eitheteipren or implied. 

It maft be committed by a person of sound 
nemory and discretion. Lunatics or infants ate 
incapable of comrailtlniz; any crime, unUsi they 









1 or discernment between ^ood and evil. 
If an infant under twelve years of a^u acls so 
tKat it may be presumed he knows what he does. 
and lie kill another, it may be adjudged felony 
Biid mnrdet; though it is not probable that the 
■entence would be executed. An infanl's hiding 
I the body is a circumstance from which to pre- 
sume a capacity to diitinguiah rifchi from wron^. 
Ii is etwnlial lo a conviclion for murder that 
ihe kiUinft sbculd be unlawful: that is without 

And Ibe offence is not complete unless the 
iMttf die within a year and a day aller ihe 
injury received or the cause of death adminis- 
tered ; in the eompuUtion of which ihe whole 
d»y upon which the hurt was done shall be 

rRckoned the first. • It is no excuse for Ihe 
accused that the person hurt mi[;hl have re- 
covered if he had not neglected lo" lake care of 
liimielf, Nor where a man has some disense 
which poasibly would terminate his life in half a 

I jrcar, but whose deaUi is hastened by the wounds 



he receives. But if the wound or hurt be not mor- 
tal, and the party dies owing lo ill appUcationi 
of medicine, and it appear that ihe medicine, 
and rot the wound, was the cause of deatli, it 

As a general rule all homicide is ' malicious,' 
and amounts to murder, unless where justified by 
tlie commaud or permission of ihe law, excused 
on account of accident or self-preservation, or 
alleviated into manslaughter by being either ihe 
involuulaty consequence at some act, not strictlj 
lawful, or (if voluntary) occasioned by some 
sudden and sufficiently violent provocation. All 
these circumstances of justification, excuse, or 
allevialioo, it id incumbent upon the prisoner to 
make out lo the saliafaction of ihe court and 
jury ; the latter of whom are to decide whether 
the circumstances alleged are proved to have 
actually existed ; Ihe former, how Car they ex- 
tend to lake away or mitigate the guilt. For 
all homicide is presumed lo be malicious until 
Ilie contrary appears upon evidence. 

Of the different kindt of mlirdtr.— As there ate 
as many ways of killing as there are modes by 
which one may die, Moriendi mille fi^ne, it is 
laid down in general, thai not only he, who, h» 
a wound or blow, or by poisoning, stranglJDR, 
famishing, or other means, directly causes tlie 
death of another; but also, in many cases, he 
who by wilfully and delibemtely doing a thing, 
which apparently endangers another's life, thereby 
occasions his death, shall be adjudged to kill him. 

Thus if a man does such an act of which the 
probable consetjueace may be, and eventually is, 
death ; such killing may be murder, although uo 
blow be struck by himself, and no killing may 
be primarily imended. Such wai thi; case of 
Ihe unnatural son, who exposed bis sick father 
to the cold air against his will, by reason whereof 
he died. So of the woman who laid her child 
under leaves io an orcliard where a kite struck 
and hilled it. And also of the parish oflicen 
who shifted a child from parish lo parish till it 
died for want of care and sustenance. So also 
any one having the care of another and refusing 
necessary sustenance, ot inflicting leverilies, 
though not calculat»l lo produce immediate 
death, yet if death clearly ensue in consequence 
of the ill-ireatmeni it i> murder. 

Murder is committed when the death of a 
prisoner is occasioned by conlinemeni in a 

ther prisoner known to be affected with an epi- 
demic di sit "'"■ 

per fetters. 

gaot, the coroner should enquire inio the monnt 
of hi9 death. It was also held to be muider not 
only in Ihe person accusing another who was in-' 
nocent, and who on his evidence was condemned 
and executed, but also in compeiling any one by 
duress lo do so. But there is no modem instance 
in which it has been held lo be murder or pun- 
ished as such. Tlie reason ot which probably ii 
tliat ft it were so adjudged it would deler wit- 
nesses from giving evidence on capital proiccu- 
tions, lest iheir own lives might be endangered. 
If a person who is infected with ibq plague goei 
abroad with the iniention of infecting anolher, 
and KDoIher is thereby infected, and dies; this, 
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it seems, is murder. So if two or more persons demned to be hanged, and the sheriff bebod 
come together to do an unlawful act against the him, it is said this is murder, and the wife is en- 
king's peace, of which the probable consequence titled to an appeal. 

might be bloodshed ; as to beat a man, to com- Ofnivardery where the malice is prepense.— The 

mit a riot, or to rob a park, and one of them kills killing must be committed with malice afiove- 

a man, it is murder in them all, because of the thought to make it the crime of murder. This i§ 

unlawful act, or evil intended before hand. the grand criterion which now distinguishef 

So too, if a man has a beast that is used to do murder from other killing. And this malice 

mischief, and he knowing it suffers it to go prepense is not so properly spite or malerolenoe 

abroad and it kills a man — this is manslaughter to the depeased in particular, as any evil design 

in the owner ; but if he had purposely turned it in general ; the dictate of a wicked, deprtrel, 

loose, though barely to frighten people and make and malignant heart ; and it may be either ex- 

what is called sport, it is as much murder as if press or implied in law. 

he had incited a bear or dog to worry them. Express malice is when one, with a sedate de> 

But if a physician or surgeon gives his patient liberate mind and formed design, doth kill ano- 

a potion or plaster to cure him, which, contrary ther. This formed design is evidenced bj a- 

to expectation, kills him, this is neither murder temal circumstances discovenng that inwani 

nor manslaughter, but misadventure; and < he intention; as lying in wait, antecedent menaces, 

shall not be punished criminally, however liable former grudges, and concerted schemes to do 

he may be to a civil action for neglect or igno- him some bodily harm. 

ranee. Such is the case of deliberate duelling, wfacR 

Cff the penom murdered. — The person killed both parties meet avowedly with an intent t» 

must be a reasonable creature in being, at the murder, and therefore the law has justly fixed dK 

time of the killing. To kill a child in its mo- crime and punishment of murder on them, aod 

therms womb is liow no murder, but a great mis- also on their seconds ; and the crime is the ssmt 

prision. However if the child be bom alive, although committed under provocation of cham 

and dies by reason of the potion or bruises it re- however grievous, against the character, fw 

ceived in the womb, it seems, by the better opi- mere incitement to fight, though under sad 

nion, to be murder in such as administered or provocation, is a high misdemeanor. Even opoi 

gave them. a sudden provocation, if one beats another ii i 

In the case of the murder of illegitimate chil- cruel and unusual manner, so that he dio, 

aren, it is enacted by 21 James I. c. 27^ if any though he did not intend bis death, yet he ii 

woman be delivered of a child, which if bom. guilty of murder by express malice---that is hf 

alive should by law be a bastard, and endeavours an express evil design. Neither shall he k 

privately to conceal its death, by burying the guilty of a less crime who kills another io ooi- 

child, or the like ; the mother so offending shall sequence of such a wilful act as shows him to be 

suffer death as in the case of murder, unless she a wilful enemy to all mankind : as going ddib^ 

can prove by one witness at least that the child rately and with an intent to do mischidnpoii 

was actually bom dead. horse used to strike, or coolly discharging apt 

It has, however, for many years been usual, among a multitude of people. So if a rata l^ 

npon trials for this offence, to require some sort solves to kill the next man he meets, and dee 

or presumptive evidence that the child was bora kill bira, it is murder, although he kneir lia 

alive, before the other constrained presumption not ; for this is universal malice, 

that the child whose death is concealed was A man is esteemed to fight in cool Vkioi 

therefore killed by its parent is admitted to when he meets in the morning on an appoiflt> 

convict the prisoner. ment over night ; or in the afternoon on la i|^ 

And according to the 43d Geo. III. c. 58, pointment in the morning ; or, as some uj, i 

administering drugs, or using any other con- ne fell into other discourse after the quaneiyaiid 

trivance to destroy a living infant unborn, is fe- talked calmly upon it; or, if he have so sock 

lony, both in the perpetrators and abettors. If consideration as to observe that it is not proper 

the mother is not quick with child, still an at- or safe to fight at present, for such and waA 

tempt to procure an abortion is punishable with reasons, which show him to be master of kii 

fine, imprisonment, whipping, or transportation, temper. 

for any period less than fourteen years. Of murder, where the malice i$ unplied^-Ji 

By the same statute, women concealing the many cases where no malice is expiessed, ik 

birth of an illegitimate, child are liable to two law will imply it — as where a man wiUiilly pei- 

years' imprisonment sons another, in such a deliberate act the ttv 

As the law vras formerly laid down the person presumes malice, though no paiticnlar enaij 

killed must be under the king's peace ; but the can be proved. 

better opinion is that the malicious killing of any If a man kills another suddenly, withoot aiy, 

person, of whatsoever nation or religion he may or without a considerable provocation, the hiv 

be, or of whatsoever crime attainted, is murder, implies malice ; for no person, unless of an abn- 

Thus if a man kill an alien enemy within this doned heart, would be guilty of such an act 

kingdom, it is felony, unless it be in the heat of upon a slight or no apparent cause. No affioas 

war and in the actual exercise thereof. And a by words or gestures only is a suflScient provo- 

person outlawed of felony, or attainted of prae- cation, so as to excuse or extenuate such acts of 

munire is equally protected ; for the execution of violence as manifestly endanger the Hfe ^ 

a sentence must be by a lawful officer, lawfully another. But if the person so proroked bad la- 

appointed; and therefore if a pecson be con- fortunately killed the other, by beatny Ihb 



in luch a maaner as ahowed only ao mlent 
U> cliasiite anil not to kill him, the law so 
far CDDSidera the proTnualion of cantameli(ius 
bchariour, as lo adjudge it only manalaughter, 
and not murder In like manner, U one kills 
Bn officer of justice, eilher civil oi cnminal, in 
the eiKullon of hii duly, or any ofhii assistants 
cndearouring t« contetfe the peace, qt any pri- 
vate person tadeaTouring lo suppress an aSray, 
cr apprehend a fetoo, knowing his authority, or 
the intention with which he inwrposes, the law 
will imply malice, and Ihe killer sl;all be guilty 
«f murdei. So if a persou, inlendiiig lo commit 
a felony, undesignedly kills a nun, this itlso 
is murder. Thus if one shoots at A, and misses 
him, but kdb B, this is murder, because of the 

iirevious felonious inlenl, which the law trans- 
erred from one to the other. The same is 
the case where one lays poison for A; and 
U (anaiost whom the accusal had no malicious 
intent) lakes it, and it kills him, this is likewise 
murder. So tdio, if one gires a woman with 
child a medicine to procure abortion, and it 
operates to violently at to kill the woman, this 
u murder in tlie perron who gave it. But some- 
times the plain sense and feelings of a. jury will 
revolt at these legal and tortuous rules. As in 
K case that occurred a few years since, in which 
a m)ui, meaning lo shoot a paramour of his 
* wife's, by accident, on a dark evening, shot his 
os^ son. The indictment being laid that, with 
malice aforethought, &c., he shot his son, the 
jury, nolwitbstanding (he judge's directions to 
llie contrary, acquitted him. 

Of Ihe place wAere lit murder ii cnmmilted. 
1. Oul o/lhe rffl/«i— It seems that the killmg of 
iKie who is both wounded and dies oul of the 
realm, or wounded oul of the realm and dies 
here, cannot be detetmineit at common Ian, be> 
cause it cannot be tried by a jury of the neigh- 
bourhood where Ihe fact was done. But it 
is agreed that the death of one who is both 
wounded and dies beyond sea, and it is said by 
•ome thai the death of him who dies here of 
• wound given him there, maybe heard and de- 
termined before Ihe constable and the marshal, 
According to the civil law, if the kini; please 
to appoint a constable. And it seems also to be 
clear that such a (act, being eiamined by the 
privy council, may, by force of 33 Henry VIII. 
c. £3, be tried before commissioners appointed 
by the king in any county of England. Il has 
been decided indeeil Ihal this act extends to all 
murden committed out of the realm. 

A murdet ai leawan anciently cognisable only 
by the civil law; bul now by ihe ataluies 27 
Henry \n\l. t. 4, and 38 Henry VIII. c. IS. it 
may be tried and determined before the king's 
commissioDers in any county of England, accord- 
ing lo the contse of the common law. The 
commissicners lo be appointed under these sta- 
tutes are the admiral or his deputy, and three or 
four more, among whom two common law 
JuHees are constantly appointed, who in effect 
tnr the prisoners. TTiis is now llie only method 
Of trying marine felonies in the court of adrni- 
, wlty. 'The judge of the sdmirally presiding 
''~-iK, as the lord mayor presides at the sessions 
London. 



2. In differail counlui.—U has been said that 
lilt: dealli of One who died in oae county of 
a vfouod received in another is not indictable at 
all at common law, because the offence was not 
complete in either county. The act called lord 
Ellenborough's act would of coune remove Ihir 
difficulty ; but, independeolly of this sutuje, it 
has been held ihal if Ihe corpse were carried 
into Ihe county where th* wound was given the 
whole might be enquired of by a jury of the 
same county. And it is agreed thai an appeal 
might be brought in either county, and the fact 
tried by a jury returned jointly from each. Il is 
now however clear that by 2 and 3 Edw. VI. c. 
14, the whole is triable by a jury of the county 
wherein the death shall happen. 

3, Ih (Fa/n.— By Ihe statute of Henry Mil. 
c. 6, a murder in Wales may be enquired of id 
an adjoining English county. 

Of the iadictntcnt. — If a person he indicted 
for one species of killing, as by poisoning, he 
cannot be conricted by evidence of a tolall* 
ditTerent species of death, as by shooting with 
a pistol or starving. But where they only 
differ in circumstance, as if a wound be alleged 
lo be given with a sword and il proves to ha»e 
arisen with a sialT, an axe, or a haichet, this dif- 
ference IS immaterial. 

Of the puaiahnient. — Murder is punished al- 
most universally througboul the world with 
death. The general precept, as Blackstone 
terms it, which was given to Noah (Gen. ix. 6), 
that ' whoso sheddelh man's blood, by man shall 
his bl-ood be shed,' has been contended lo import 
rather a prophetic warning of the general fate of 
a murderer than an express injunction judicially 
to put him lo death. 'The words of the Mosaicu 
law, however, we very emphalical in prohibiting 
the pardon of murderers, or Ihe remission of llie 
capital punishment ; ' moreover ye shall take no 
salisfaciion for the life of a murderer, who is 
guilty of death, but be shall surely be put lo 
death ; for Ihe land cannot be cleansed of the 
blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of 
him thai shed it.' Numb, xxxv, 31. 

The punishment of murder and that of man- 
slaughter were formerly the same ; both having 
the benefit of clergy. Bul now, by several sla- ~ 
lutes, the benefit of clergy b taken away from 
murderers, through malice prepense, their abet- 
tors, procurers, and counsellors. By 2S Geo. il. 
c. 37 il is enacted that the judge, before whom 
any person shall be found guilty of wilful mur- 
der, shall pronounce senience immediately after 
conviction, unless he sees cause to postpone it; 
and sliall, in passing sentence, direct him lo be 
executed on the next day but one (unless Ihe 
same shall be Sunday, and then on the Monday 
following), and ihat his body be delivered to the 
surgeons lo be dissected and anatomised ; and 
iliai the judge may direct his body to be after- 
wards hung in chains but in no wise to be 
buried without dissection. And, during the 
short but awful interval between senience and 
execution, the prisoner shall be kept alone, and 
sustained with only bread and water, But 
a power is allowed to Ihe judge, upon good and 

sufficient cause, to respite the --' — 

\.\x the other reslninli of ihis 
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Of petit treason,^Th\s is an aggravated degree MURENOERS are two officers of great in- 
of murder, and may happen (according to the 25 tiquity in the city of Chester* ftoniially cboiea 
£dw. III. c. 27)y in three ways: — 1. By a ser- out of the aldermen, to see that the walb m 
yant killing his master. 2. A wife her husband, kept in repair, and to receive a certain toll and 
3. An ecclesiastical person, eitfier secular or re- custom for the maintenance thereof. 
gular, his superior, to whom he owes faith and MURET, or Muretus (Mark Anthony Fm^ 
obedilince. cis), was born at Muret, near Limoges, in 15H. 

A servant who kills his master whom he has He acquired a perfect knowledge of the Gfc^ 
left, upon a grudge conceived against him during and Latin tongues, and became one oi the ommI 
his service, is guilty of petit treason ; for the learned men of his time. After haFing Hi^ 
traitorous intention was hatched while the rela- some time in Provence, he was made aprofeamr 
tion subsisted between them, and this is only an at Paris, along with Turnebus and ' Bucfaam^ 
execution of that intention. In 1544 he went into Italy; and in 1563 wis 

So if a wife be divorced, a mens& et thoro, , professor of la^w, philosophy, and histmy, ii 
still the vinculum matritnonii subsists, and, if Home, where he died in 1685. His prtodpii 
she kill such divorced husband, she is a traitoress. works are, 1. Notes on Terence, Horace, Cilil- 

A clergyman is understood to owe canonical lus, Tacitus, Cicero, Sallust, Aristotlei, XeM- 
obedience to the bishop who ordained him, to phon, &c. 2. Orationes. 3. VariaB LectioKiy 
him in whose diocese he is beneficed, and also to roemata, Hymni Sacri. 4. Ditpntatioaas ii 
the metropolitan of such suffragan or diocesan Lib I. Pandectorum de Origine Juris, Ice. 1 
bishop ; and therefore to kill any of these is Epistolse, Juvenilia Carmina, &c. Moat of )k 
petit treason. As to the rest, whatever respects works have been printed in the Venice editioa cf 
wilful murder, is also applicable to the crime of 1737, in 5 vols. 8vo. 

petit treason, which is no other than murder in MUREX, in zoology, a geniis of the older of 
its most odious degree; except tliat the trial vermes testacea. This aninul is of the sal 
shall be as in cases of high treason before the kind : the shell consists of one sf>iril nht, 
improvements therein made by the statutes of rough, with membranaceous furrows, and ie 
William III. But a person indicted of petit aperture terminates in an entire oaaal, tHka 
treason may be acquitted thereof and found straight, or somewhat ascending. Hieit m 
guilty of manslaughter or. murder ; and in such sixty species, particularly distinguished by p»> 
case it shall seem that two witnesses are not culiarities in their shells, &c. From a spedciflf 
necessary as they are in the case of petit treason, murex was obtained the fiunous Tyrim dyc^a 

The punithmerU of petit treason is to be drawn much valued by the ancients, lliis, bowtvc^ 
and hanged. Persons guilty of petit treason has long been superseded by the use of the eoehi* 
were first debarred the benefit of clergy, by stat. neal. One of the shells producing the dye as 
12 Henry VII. c. 7, which has been since ex- a kind of buccinum ; but the finest, or Tm 
tended to their aiders, abettors, and counsellors, purple, was piocured from the murex. That 
by Stat. 23 Henry VHI. c. 1, and 4 aud 5 species of shells are found in rarioos paiti sflkt 
Philip and Mary, c. 4. Mediterranean. Immense heaps of taen aitli 

Cff stabbing and cutting, — By 43 Geo. III. c. 58 be seen about Tarentum, evincing <»• phs 
(usually called lord ' Ellenborongh*s Act), per- where this precious liqnor was extra«ied. Tkf 
sons who stab or cut, with intent to murder, are also found on the coasts of Ouayaijai m 
maim, or disfigure another, or to prevent the Guatimala iu Peru. The shelb adhere lo Ae 
arrest of culprits, are declared guilty of felony rocks that are washed by the sea ; and an of Ai 
without benefit of clergy. Those who are guilty size of a large walnut. The liquor may bs et 
of malicious shooting at another, in any dwelU tracted two ways : some kill the animal tfhr 
ing house, or other place, are also punishable, they have drawn it out of the shell ; then fom't 
under the same statute, in the same degree. with a knife from head to tail ; separate mm iki 

Murderer's Bay, a hay on the west coast of body the part where the liquor is colledel, aad 
Staten Land, or New Zealand; so named by throw away the rest. When this opente, 
Tasman from some of his crew being murderea after being repeated on several snails, has afbrf* 
here by the natives, in December 1642. It lies ed a certain Quantity of fluid, the diread iateai- 
between Cape Farewell and Rocky Point. Lat. ed to be dyea is dipped in it, and the proeeaii 
40''49'S. finished. The color which is at first cf Ac 

Murderers, or Murdering Pieces, in a whiteness of milk, becomes afterwards gretB,aMi 
ship, are small pieces of ordnance, either of brass is not purple till the thread is dry. Oihes 
or iron, which have chambers put in at their draw the fish partly out of the shell, and, si|se» 
breeches. They are used at the bulk-heads of the ing it, make it yield a fluid which sertti iv 
fore-castle, halRieck, or steerage, in order to clear dyeing : they repeat this operation four tifsw, it 
the deck, when the ship is boarded by an enemy, different intervals, but always with less secoOL 

MURE, 71. s. & V. a. Fr. mur ; Lat. murus. If they continue it, the fish dies. No coloiv tf 
A wall. N,ot in use. As a verb, to shut up, or present known, says the abb^ Raynal, eui ht 
inclose within walls. compared to this, either as to lustre, UveUnei^ 

All the gates of the city were mwrfrf up, except or duration. It succeeds better on cotton tfalt 
such as were reserved to sally out at. KnolUs. wool, linen, or silk. 

The incessant care and labour of his mind Murex, a caltrop or iron instrument, w¥k 

Hath wrought the mure, that should confine it in, 8*»arp points projecting in every direction, used 
So thin, that life looks through and will break out. by the Romans as a defence against the eneiBy*t 

Shaktpeare, horse. It was so called, probably, heesoK tke 
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lubfrcles with v 
wirrouoded. 

MURFREES BOROUGH, a posi town of 
Rutherford county, Tennesaee ; thirty-two miles 
•ouih-east of Nwhiille, 160 w*sl of Knonville. 
Ponulation, io 1BI8, about 1100. It is the seal 
of tne slate government, and is pleasantty situated 
fm an eminence, nhich descends in every direc- 
lk>n, and contains a conrt-houte, jail, matket- 
liousp, a branch of the Nashville Irank, an aca- 
demy, a prtnling offlce from which is bsued a 
weekly newspaper, a meeling-house, &c. The 
public buildings aie handsomely built of brick, 
and the dwelling houses are mostly brick, or 
framed, two stories hi^h. An elegant brick 
Presbyterian church has been lately erected. 
Murfreesboroajh was established only about six 
years nRO, and was made the seal of the slate 
govemmenl in 1817. It is one of the most con- 
■idecable and flourishio; towns iii the state, has 
a very healthy situation, is watered by excellent 
tpiings, and inere are within two miles and a half 
two mineral springi, whose waters are useful in 
•evetal complaints. In the vicinity of the town, 
on the branches of Stone's River, there are valo- 
■bte mills. The district of country, in which 
this town is situated, is one of the richest in the 
itnte, aboonding in coro, wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
Itmothy, and varioui other kinds of grass. The 
land is very fertile, and level ; there is no hill of 
any considerable elevation within ten mites. 
New Orleans is the market for the merchandise 
of this place. The road ii excellent to Nashville, 
where commences a steam boat navigation. 

MURG, a river in the south-west of Germany, 
rising near Oppenau, and which ailer a course 
of 100 mile* to the north-west, falls into the 
Rhine near Railadt. It is of much use in float- 
Ids timber from the Black Forest, 

Mvao, (roe of the ten districts of the grand 
duchy of Baden, lying along the river Murg. It 
conlaios B5,000 inhabitants, and is divided into 
eight bailiwics. Rastadt is the chieftown. 

MURGUELAN, a large city of Tarlary, sub- 
ject to the khan of Koulun. it stands on a line 
river, and the environs ore delightful und well 
■upplied with water. 

MURrATIC, adj. Int. muria, brine. Par- 
taking of the taste or nature of brine. 

If Ibe icnrvy be entirely tniiriitlici, piocceding 
from a diet of naJl flesh or fish, autiscorbuiick te^. 
tables may b» eiven with success, but tempered viith 
aciJt. Arl>i,ili«»l. 

MuHiiTic Acid, or hydrochloric acid, in 
chemistry, is ■ combination of chlorine with 
hydrogen which may be procured by varioos 
methods. Let six parts of pare and well dried 
■ea sail (mariale of soda) be put ioto a glass re- 
tort over a lamp; to Ihe beak of the retort lute in 
a horizontal direction a long glass tube ariiSci- 
ally refrigeiated and containing a quantity of dy- 
muriale of lime. Upon the saltpour at intervals 
fire parts of concentrated sulphuric acid through 
■ syphon funnel lixed air tight in the lubulareof 
Ihe retort. The free end of the long tube being 
RCurved, so as to dip into the mercury of a 
pneumatic trough, a gas will issue, which on 
coming m contact will) the air will form a visible 



cloud, or haze, presenting, wlien viewed in a 
vid light, prismatic colors. 

This gas is muriatic acid gas, and when c 
bined with water forms the i 




In the ancient method, common salt vras pre- 
viously decrepitated, then ground with dried 
clay, and kneaded with water into halts of the 
size of a pigeoo's egg : which, after having been 
welldried,wereputintoa retort, so as to till the 
vessel two-thirds full ; distillation being then 
proceeded upon, the tauriatic acid came over 
when the heat was raised to ignition. In this 
process eight or ten parts of clay to one of salt 
are to be used. The retort must be of stone-ware 
well coated, and ilie furnace must be reverbera- 

Sir H. Davy first gave the just explanation of 
this decomposltioQ. Common salt is a com- 
pound of sodium and chlorine. The sodium 
may be conceived to combine with the oxygen of 
the water iu the earth, and with the earth itself 
to form a vitreous compound ; and Ihe chlorine 
to unite with the hydrogen of the water, forming 
muriatic acid gas. ' It is also easy,' adds he, 
'according to these new ideas, to explain the de- 
composition of salt by moistened litharge, the 
theory of which has so much perplexed the a 
acute chemists. Il may be conceived to be an 
instance of compound affinity; the chlorine is 
attracted by the lead, and the sodium combines 
with the oxygen of the litharge, and with water, 
to form hydrate of soda, which gradually attracts 
carbonic acid from the air. When common salt 
is decomposed by oil of vitriol it was usual to 
explain the phenomenon by saying, that iheacid 
by its superior affinity, aided by heat, expelled 
the gas, and united to the soda. But, as neither 
muriatic acid nor soda exists in common salt, we 
must now modify the explanation, by saying that 
the water of the oil of vitriol is first decomposed, 
its oxygen unites to the sodium to form soda, 
which is seized on by the sulphuric ac'id, while 
the chlorine combines with the hydrogen of the 
water, and exhales in the form of muriatic icid 
gas.' 

The English manufacturers use iron stills for 
Ihe distillation of muriatic acid with earthen 
heads: the philosophical chemist, in making the 
acid of commerce, will prefer glas*. Five parts 
by weight of strong sulphuric acid are to be add- 
ed to six of decrepitated sea salt, in a retort, die 
upper part of which is furnished with a tube or 
neck, through which the acid is Io be poured 
upon Ihe salt. The aperture of this lube must 
be closed with a ground stopper immediately af- 
ter the pouring. The sulphuric acid immediate- 
ly cambines with the alkali, and expels the 
muriatic acid in the form of a peculiarair, which 
is rapidly absorbed by water. As this combina- 
tion and diseng^emeiit lake place without the 
application of heat, and the aerial fluid escapes 
very rapidly, it is necessary to arrange and fnle 
the vessels lojetber before the sulphuric acid is 
added, and not to make any Are in ihe furnace 
until ibe disengagement begins Io slacken ; at 
which lime it must be very gradually raised. 
Before the modern improvements in chemisliy 
tveie made, a great part of the acid escaped for 
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want of water to combine with ; but, by the use in the form of gas. f lence they found, ibt 

of Woolfe*8 apparatus, the acid gas is made 'to muriatic acid could not be separated from iu 

pass through water, in which it is nearly con- compounds without the presence of water. Tbeu 

densed, ana forms muriatic acid of double the next object was to attempt to separate the osr- 

weight of the water, though the bulk of this fluid gen from the oxymuriatic acid, and by tbi 

is increased one-half only. The acid condensed means get the muriatic acid free from water, as 

in the first receiver, which contains no water, is they had reason to believe that the former did 

of a yellow color, arising from the impurities of not contain water. This object, however, they 

the salt. found of no less difficulty than the last. Metal- 

The marine acid of commerce has a straw co- lie substances were ineffectual for this purpoK, 

lor : but this is owing to accidental impurity ; in consequence of their combination with the 

for it is not found in the acid produced by the acid they wished to obtain. When they ea^ 

impregnation of water with the aeriform acid. ployed sulphur they obtained a peculiar com- 

When this aeriform acid, commonly called pound of tne acid with the sulphur which had 

muriatic acid gas, is received m glass jars over before been discovered by Dr. Thomson, under 

mercury it is invisible and 'possesses all the me- the name of the sulphureted muriatic acid, 

chanical properties of atmospheric air. Phosphorus also combined with the acid, fors- 

Its odor is pungent and peculiar ; its taste acid ing a peculiar substance. Their nextexperioMst 
and corrosive. Its specific gravity, according to was to pass oxymuriatic acid gas over led-hot 
Sir Humphry Davy, is such, that 100 cubic carbon : at first some muriatic acid was formed, 
inches weigh thirty-nine grains, while by estima- but they ultimately found that carbon had no 
tioD, he says, they ought only to be 38*4. By the effect upon oxymuriatic acid when no moistsre 
' latter number the specific gravity, compared to air, was present. They further found that when the 
becomes 1*2590, by the former number 1'2800. oxymuriatic acid was brought in contact wita 
M. Gay Lussac states the specific gravity at sulphurous acid gas, with nitric oxide, or witk 
1*2780. Sir H.'s second number makes the carbonic oxide, no decomposition took place, 
prime equivalent of chlorine 4*43, which comes except with the presence of water or hydroga. 
near to Berzelius's latest result ; while bis first Hence muriatic acid gas consists of chlonne 
number makes it 4*48. See Chlorine. As the and hydrogen, united in equal volumes. Tbii 
attraction of muriatic acid gas for hygrometric view of its nature was originally given bj 
water is very strong, it is very probable that Scheele, though obscured by terms derived horn 
38*4 grains may be the more exact weight of 100 the vague and visionary hypothesis of phlogistis. 
cubic inches, regarding the same bulk of air as The Lavoiserian school afterwards introduMd tke 
= 30*5. See the Table of Gases. If an inflamed belief that muriatic acid gas was a compoood d 
taper be immersed in it, it is instantly extin- an unknown radical and water; and that cfab- 
guished. It is destructive of animal life ; but the rine consisted of this radical and oxygen. Sir 
irritation produced by it on the epiglottis scarcely H. Davy has the distinguished glory of nMa^ 
permits its descent into the lungs. It is merely this hypothesis, and of proving, by decistfeo- 
changed in bulk by alterations of temperature ; periments, that in the present state of our know- 
it experiences no change of state. When potas- ledge chlorine must be regarded as a sinple 
sium, tin, or zinc, is heated in contact with this substance ; and the muriatic acid gas as a cos- 
gas over mercury, one-half of the volume dis- pound of it with hydrogen. This gaseous aeid 
appears, and the remainder is pure hydrogen, unites rapidly, and in large quantity, with walB. 
On examining the solid residue, it is found to be At the temperature of 40° Fahrenheit, water a^ 
a metallic chloride. By passing muriatic acid sorbs about 480 times its bulk of gas, and- fens 
gas over litharge, muriate of lead is formed, and solution of muriatic acid gas in water, the speci- 
a quantity of water produced. The same takes fie gravity of which is 1*2109. The heat pio- 
place when oxide of silver is similarly employed, duced in the condensation of the gas is so grvt, 
the water being equal to about one-fourth the that it melts ice almost as rapidly as the sina 
weight of the gas. of boiling water. Hence also, in passing tbes» 

Conceiving, from these facts, that muriatic from the beak of a retort into a Woolfe's tp]»- 

acid gas was a compound of three-fourths of the ratus containing water to be impregnated, it ii 

real acid with one-fourth of water, the French necessary to surround the bottles with coU 

chemists made some experiments with a view to water or ice, if we wish a considerable conden- 

obtain the acid fi'ee from water. For this pur- sation to take place. 

pose they applied the vitreous superphosphate of The following table of the specific gravity »d 

lime, and afterwards the vitreous ooracic acid, consequent strength of the various combioatioof 

to the dry muriates ; but, although exposed to a of this acid gas with water, to form the acid of 

high temperature, no muriatic acid could be commerce, is given by Dr. Ure in his 

disengaged. If, however, a few drops of water Dictionary of Chemistry, 
were added, the muriatic acid instantly separated 
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The murittic acid i» one of those lon^t 
ItnowD, and some of its compotiods are tmong 
Ihoic nllt Kith which we are moat faniiliar. The 
miinatn, when in a guie of Jrynesi, are aciually 
chlandn, coiuislini; of chlorine and ihe melal ; 
yel ihey may be conveniently treated of under 
the title muriatei. 

The muriate of herytu crystallisei in tablea 
bevelled at the edges, or in ociahedTal pyramids 
applied baie to baie. Il is soluble in hve parts 
of vaier at 60°i in still less at a boilitii; heal, 
and also in alcohol. It i« not alteted by the air, 
and but partly deoomposed by heat The sul- 
phuric acid separates iij baie; and the alkaline 
carbonates and sulphates decompose it by double 
affinity. It is best prepared by dissolving car- 
bonate of biryles in dilute mnnatic acid ; and if 
CDnlaminated with iron or lead, nhich occa- 
sionally happen), these may be separated by the 
addition of B small quanli^ of liquid ammonia, 
CT by boiling and stirring the stiluiion nidi a 
litlle barylei, Mr. Goetlling recommends to 
prepare il from Ihe sulphate of baryles; eight 
parts of which in fine powder are to be mixed 
wiih two of muriate of soda, and one of charcoal 
powder. Thit is to be pressed hard inlo a tles- 
lian crucible, and exposed foi an hour and a 
half to a red heat in a wind furnace. The cold 
mass, being powderi^d, i<; lo be boiled a minute 



or two in sixteen parB of water, aad then fil- 
tered. To this liquor muriatic scid is to be 
added by little and Utile, till sulphurated hydro- 
gen ceases to be evolted ; it is then lo be fil- 
tered, a little hoi water to be pouted on the resi- 
duum, ibe liquor evaporated lo a pellicle, filtered 
again, and then set to crystallise. As Ihe mu- 
riate of soda Is much more soluble than Ihe mu- 
riate of baryles, and does nol sepamie by cool- 
ing, the muriate of baryles will crystallise into a 
perfectly white salt, and leave the muriate of 
soda in ihe mother water, which may be evapo- 
rated repeatedly till no mure muriate of baryles 
is obtained. This salt was first employed in 
medicine by Dr. Crawford, chieMy in scrofulous 
complaints and cancer, beginning with doses ofa 
few drops of (he saturale'l solution twice a-day, 
and increasing it gradually, as far at forty or 
fiDy drops in some instances. In large doses il 
excites nausea, and hasdeleteriouseffects. Four- 
croy says it has been found very successful in 
sciufula in France. It has likewise been recom- 
mended as a vermifuge; and it has been given 
with much apparent advantage even lo very 
young children, where the usual symptoms of 
worms occurred, thou^ none were ascertained 
lo be present. As a lest of sulphuric acid it i.< 

The isHTKi/f of pofoii, formerly kno*n by ih« 
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names of flebrHUge talt of SylWus, digestive salt, that raised in the Polish mines. This rock nh 

aad regenerated sea-salt, crystallises in regular b never used on our Ubles in its erode state, « 

cubes, or in rectangular parallelopipedons ; de- the Polish rock salt is; and, though the » 

crepitating on the &re, without loosing much of transparent salt might be used with oar M 

their acid, and acquiring a little moisture from without any danger, yet it is prohibited UDderi 

damp air, and giving it out agin in dry. Their penalty of forty shillings for every pound of rod 

taste is saline and bitter. They are soluble in salt so applied. It is partly purined in vub, 

thrice their weight of cold water, and in but lit- and a great part of it is sent to LiTerpool, ad 

tie less of boiling water, so as to require spon- other places, where it is uied either for streogdh 

taneous evaporation for crystallising. Fourcroy ening brine-springs or sea water. 

recommends to cover the vessel with gauze, and Beside the salt mines here mentioned, where 

suspend hairs in it, for the purpose of obtaining the common salt is found in a <x>ncrete itik^ 

regular crystals. under the name of rock salt, there is at Coidof^ 

It is decomposable by the sulphuric and nitric in the province of Catalonia in Spain, a reouk- 

acids. Bazytes decomposes it, though not com- able solid mountain of rock salt : this moantia 

pletely. And both silex and alumina decom- is between 400 and 500 feet io height, aadt 

posed it partially in the dry way. It decom- league in circuit ; its depth b^ow the surfcce d 

poses the earthy nitrates, so that it might be the earth is not known. This mountain eoolaiM 

used in salt-petre manufactories to decompose the rock salt without the least admixture of «y 

the nitrate of lime. ' other matter. 

Muriate oftoda^ or common salt,, is of const- The waters of the ocean erer]r where abood 

derable use in the arts, as well as a necessary with common salt, though in different pRPOi* 

ingredient in our food. It crystallises in cubes, tions. The v^ter of the Baltic Sea is said a 

whicl\ are sometimes grouped together in various contain one sixty-fourth of its weight of sdt; 

ways, and not unfrequently form hollow quadran- that of the sea between England and FhadcB 

gular pyramids, in the fire it decrepitates, contains one thirty-second part; that os Ike 

melts, and is at length volatilised. When pure coast of Spain one-sixteenth part ; and ' 

it is not deliquescent. One part is soluble in the tropics it is said, erroneously, to 

two and a half^of cold water, and in little less of from an eleventh to an eighth part, 

hot, so that it cannot be crystallised but by eva- The water of the sea contains, besides tkt 

poration. According to M. Chenevix, it is so- mon salt, a considerable proportion of bm 

luble in alcohol al«>, particularly when it is of magnesia, and some sulphate of lime, of so^ 

mixed with the chlorate. and potash. The former is the chief ingnim 

Common ssdt is found in large masses, or in of the remaining liquid which is left Am Ai 

rocks under the earth, in England and elsewhere, extraction of the common salt, and is called it 

In the solid form it is called sal gem, or rock mother water. Sea vrater, if taken up nevlk 

salt. If it be pure and transparent, it may be surface, contains also the putrid remamsolin* 

immediately used in the state in which it is mal substances, which render it nauseooi, mi 

found ; but, if it contain any impure earthy par- in a long continued calm cause the sea to ^ *^ 

tides, it should be previously freed from them. The whole art of extracting salt from 

In some countries it is found in incredible which contain it consists in eTapoiating 

quantities, and dug up like metals from the water in the cheapest and most oonTemcnt i 

bowels of the earth. In this manner has this ner. In England, a brine composed of 

salt been dug out of the celebrated salt mines water, with the addition of rock salt,, is et 

near Bochnia and Wieliczka, in Poland, ever rated in large shallow iron boilers; and the cqp- 

since the middle of the thirteenth century, con- tals of salt are taken out in haskets. In Bmb^ 

sequently above these 500 years, in such amaz- and probably in other northern counCrio^ it 

ing quantities, .that sometimes there have been sea water is exposed to freeze ; and the wt, 

20,000 tons ready for sale. In these mines, which is almost entirely fresh, being taken e^ 

which are said to reach to the depth of several the remaining brine is much stronger, asii ii 

hundred fathoms, 500 men are constantly em- evaporated by boiling. In the aonthem putitf 

ployed. The pure and transparent salt neols no Europe the salt-makers take advantage oTsps^ 

other preparation tlian to oe beaten to small taneous evaporation. A flat piece of gmal 

pieces, or ground in a mill. But that which is near the sea is chosen, and banked roun^ ti 

more impure must be elutriated, purified, and prevent its being overflowed at'hiffh water. Ik 

boiled. That which is quite impure, and full of space within the banks is divided fay low vdk 

small stones, is sold under the name of rock salt, into several compartments, which sncocsnit^ 

•and is applied to ordinary uses ; it may likewise communicate with each other. At flood tifii^ 

be used for strengthening weak and poor brine- the first of these is filled with sea water; whkhb 

springs. by remaining a certain time, deposits iH iap> 

Though the salt-mines of Wi^iczka, near rities, and loses part of its aqueous fluid. Thr 

Cracow in Poland, have long astonished the residue is then suffered to run into the not 

philosopher and traveller, yet it deserves to be compartment ; and the former is again fiUed ai 

remarked, that the quantity of rock salt obtained before. From the second compartment, after a 

from the mines of Northwich is greatly superior due time, the water is transferred into a Ihiidt 

to that obtained at Cracow. The bishop of which is lined with clay well rammed and le- 

Llandaff affirms, that a single pit, into which he veiled. At this period the evaporation is usoa^ 

descended, yielded at a medium 4000 tons of brought to that degree, that a crust of sdt ii 

•alt in a year, which alone is about twoHbirds of formed on the sur^ice of .the water, which Hm- 



workmen break, and it Immciliaiel)' falli to iKe <t«compo«ing ihe acid of the sulphate b} chir- 

bottom. Ther coclinuc lo <lo (hie until ihc coal, anJ at tW lame lime uddiiig totae oth«i' 

quanllty is sufficiimt Id b« raked out, tutd dried maieiial to prereiii the sud». from forminK ii 

fti heaps. This i» called hay lalt. suljihurel. What Ihoy consider u tha hest is 

In MDie parti of Prance, and alM on the coast to mix the sulphate of soda nith an equal wei(;hl 

of China, tliey wash the dried sands of the sea of chalk, and rather more thiui half its weight of 

with a small proportion of water, and evaporate charroal powder, and to eipose the mixture in a 

Uiis htine in leaden boiler*. reverberutory furnace to a heat sufficient to 

Tliere is no difference between this salt and bring them to a slate of imperfect iiquefaetion. 
the lake salt extracted from different lakes, ex- Muoh of the sulphur (brmed wdl be expelled in 
C«pting such as may be ucctsloned by the casoai vapor and burned, the mixture being frequently 
intervention of some aubstancei. In this n- stirred to promote this ; and this is continued 
ajiect the Jeltonic «aU water lake, in t)ie Rua- till the mass on cooling nssumes a fine grain. It 
sian dominions, near Saratonr and Dmitrewsk, is then left eiposed lo a humid atmosphere, and - 
deserves ouratlention. In the year 1748, when the carbonate of soda may be extracted by lixU 
the Russians tint fetched salt Ihence, the lake viiiion, the sulphur notconsumed having united 
was almost solid with salt; and that to such a witli the lime. Tinmen's shreds, or old iron, 
degree, that Ihey drove their heavy waggons may be employed instead of chalk, in the pro- 
over it, as over a froien river, and broke up the portion of tixiy-five parts to 300 of sulphate of 
salt. But since the year 1797 the water has in- soda, and sixty-two of charcoal ; or chalk and 
creased so much, that, at this time it a nothing iron may be used at the same time in different 
more than a lake very strongly impregnated with proportions. The muriate of soda might be dft* ] 
sail. The Jeltonic lake salt conininsatthe same composed in the first inilance by the sulphate of 1 
time alum and sulphate of magnesia. iron, instead of the sulphuric acid. The caii* I 

At several places in Germany, and at Mont- boikate of soda thus prepared, however, is not ■' 

marot in France, the w«teis of salt springs are frep from sulphur; and Dirt recommends tha 1 

piimued op to a large reservoir at the top of a abslraclion of it by adding litharge lo the Ub 'I 

building or shed ; from which il drops or trickles ivium in a state of ebullition, which will rendn I 

tlirough small apertures upon boards covered the alkali pure. Uxide of manganese was lub- i 

with brush-wood. The large surface of the stituted in the same way with equal succeiij 

water thus exposed to the air causes a very con- and this may be used repeatedly, merely hf 

mderahle evaporation; and the brine is ader- --'-■■ - " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 



•■ardt conveyed to the boilers for the perfect 
wnaralinn of the salt. 

To IVee common salt from those mixtures thai 
render it deliquescent, and less Gl for the pur- 
poses to whicb it is applied, it may be put ini( 
a conical vessel with a small aperture at the 
point, and a saturated solution of the muriate 
of soda hoiling hoi be poured on it. This solu- 



ralcining it afWr each lime, to expel the si. 

Mr. Accum gives the following melhoa 
having answered extremely well in asodam 
factory in which he was employed ; — 500 lbs. of | 
sulphate of soda, procureii from the bleacher*, 
who make a large quantity in preparing thtii 
muriatic acid from common salt, were put into 
boiler with a sufficient quantity of »ott 
Into another boiler were put SCO lbs. of 



rill dissolve and carry off any other salts good American polasia, or 570 if thi 

mixed wiOi the soda, and leave it quite pure, by was indifferent, dissolved in about thiny paili 

repeating the process three or four limes. of water, or as little as possible. When both 

From this salt, as already observed, the muri- were broughl to boil, the solution of poIasM 

alic acid is extracted ; and of lale years to obtain was ladled into that of sulphate of soda, agita- 

its base separate, in the most economical mode, ting the mixture, and raising the fire as quickly 

fur the purposes of the arts, has been an object as possible. When the whole boiled, il vrai 

of research. The process of Scheele, which ladled into a wooden gutter, that conveyed it \a 

consists in mixing tbe muriate of soda wiih red a wooden cistern lined with lead nearly half an 

oxide of lead, mdiing this into a soft paste with inch: thick, in a cool place. Slicks were placed 

water, and allowing it tn stand thus for same across the cistern, from which slips of sheet lead, 

time, mnislening il with water as it gets dry, and two or three inches wide, hung down into the 

then sepantintt tbe soda from the muriate of fluid about four inches distant from each other, 

lead by lisiviatlon, has been resorted to in this When the whole vraa cold, which in winter wat 

ciiuntiy. Mr. Turner some years ago had a pa- in about three days, the fluid was drawn off, the 

tent for it*, converting the muriate of lead into crystallised sail was detached from tlie slips of 

a pigment, whicb was termed mineral or patent lead, and the rock of salt fixed to the bottom 

yi'liow, by heating it lo fusion. Theoxideoflead was separated by a chisel and mallet. The salt 

should be at least twice the weight of the salt, being washed in the same cistern, to free it from 

Thi«wouldhaTeaiuweredextreme1ywell,hadihere impurities, was then returned lo the boiler, dis- 

1'een an adequate and regular demand for the pig- solved in ctearwaler. and evaporated till a strong 

Blent. At present, we understand, the greater pellicle formed. Letting it cool till the hand 

part of tilt carbonate of soda in the market is could be dipped in, it was kept at ihis tempers 

furnished by decomposing the sulphale of soda ture as long as pellicles would form over the 

left, after the muriatic acid Is expelled in the whole surface, and fill to the bottom. When no 

usual way of manuracloring it from common more pellicles appeared without blowing on dM 

tall. Various processes for this purpose were surficce, the lire was put out, and the solution 

tried in France, and made public by the French retnrtted into the cistern to crystallise. If tbe 

government, all depending on the principle of solution be suffered to cool pretty low, very little 
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sulphate of potassa will be found mixed with vessels ; but by solution it may be obtained k 
the soda ; but the rocky masses met with in the regular quadrangular crystals. It is remaxkible 
market generally contain a pretty large quantity, for possessing a certain degree of ductilitj, » 
In the process above described, the produce of that it is not easily pulverisable. It is soluUs m 

the mixed salt from 100 lbs. of sulphate of soda three parts and a half of water at 60°, and ii 
was in general from 136 to 139 lbs. little more than its own weight of boiling wais. 

Beside its use in seasoning our food, and pre- Its taste is cool, acrid, and bitterish. Its spedie 
serving meat both for domestic consumption gravity is 1*42. It attracts moisture fron tke 
and during the longest voyages, and in furnish- air but very slightly. 

ing us with the muriatic acid and soda, salt Muriate of ammonia has been more emplojrd 
forms a glaze for coarse pottery, by being thrown in medicine than it is at present. It issometiiBei 
into the oven where it is baked ; it improves the useful as an auxiliary to the bark in intermittcois; 
whiteness and clearness of glass ; it gives greater in gargles it is beneficial, and externally it is t 
hardness to soap ; in melting metals it preserves good discutient. In dyeing it improves m 

their surface from calcination, by defending them heightens different colors. In tinning and iol* 

from the air, and is employed with advantage in dering it is employed to preserve the suite if 

some assays ; it is used as a mordant, and for the metals from oxidation. In assaying it ds* 

improving certain colors, and enters more or less covers iron, and separates it from some of is 

into many other processes of the arts. combinations. 

The muriate ojf strontian has not long been The muriate of magnesia is extremely deliqot 

known. Dr. Hope first distinguished it from scent, soluble in an equal weight of water, ui 

muriate of barytes. It crystallises in very slen- difficultly crystallisable. It dissolves also is in 

der hetagonal prisms, has a cool pungent taste, parts of alcohol. It is decomposable by hoi. 

without the austerity of the muriate of barytes, which expels its acid. Its taste is intensely bs- 

or the bitterness of the muriate of lime ; is so- ter. With ammonia this muriate forms t tn|rie 

luble in 0*75 of water at 60°, and to almost any salt, crystallisable in little polyhedrons, wfaichc- 

amount in boiling v^ter ; is likewise soluble in parate quickly from the water, but are not 107 

alcohol, and gives a blood-red color to its flame, regularly formed. Its taste partakes of that jf 

It has never been found in nature, but may both the preceding salts. Tlie best mode of 

be prepared in the same way as the muriate of preparing it is by mixing a solution of tiieBb^ 

barytes. seven parts of muriate of ammonia with t iol»> 

The muriate of lime has been known by the tion of seventy-three of muriate of magncB; 

names of mariue selenite, calcareous marine but it may be formed by a semi-deoomposiifli 

sialt, muria, and fixed sal ammoniac. It crys- of either of these muriates by the base of ibe 

tallises in hexahedral prisms terminated by acute other. It is decomposable by heat, and » 

pyramids ; but if the solution be greatly concen- quires six or seven times its weight of vaksii 

trated, and exposed to a low temperature, it is dissolve it. 

condensed in confused bundles of needly crys- < )f the muriate of glucine we know but ISA. 

tals. Its taste is acrid, bitter, and very dis- It appears to crystallise in very small aptik; 

agreeable. It is soluble in half its weight of to hti decomposable by heat ; and, dissdrad ii 

cold water, and by heat in its own water of alcohol and diluted with water, to fonnapks* 

crystallisation. It is one of the most deliques- sant^ saccharine liquor. 

cent salts known ; and when deliquesced has Muriate of alumina is scarcely crystallinbk, 

been called oil of lime. It exists in nature, but as on evaporation it assumes the state of t lUd 

neither very abundantly nor very pure. It is ;eUy. It has an acid, styptic, acrid taste, hk 

formed in chemical laboratories, in the decom- extremely soluble in water, and deliqaeiccBL 

position of muriate of ammonia ; and Homberg Fire decomposes it. 'It may be prepared Wii- 

found, that if it was urged by a violent heat till rectly combining the muriatic acid with afaaitt, 

it condensed, on cooling, into a vitreous mass, but the acid always remains in excess^ 
it emitted a phosphoric light upon being struck The muriate of zircon crystallises is anil 

by any hard body, in which state it was called needles, which are very soluble, attract moistiue» 

Romberg's phosphorus. Hitherto it has been and lose their transparency in the air. It ha a 

little used except for frigorific mixtures ; and with austere taste, with somewhat of acrimony. Itii 

snow it produces a very great degree of cold, decomposable by heat. The gallic acid preapi- 

Fourcroy, indeed, says he has found it of great tales from its solution, if it be free from in»,i 

utility in obstructions of the lymphatics, and in white powder. Carbonate of ammonia, if «Ued 

scrofulous affections. in excess, redissolves the precipitate it had he 

The muriate of ammonia has long been known fore thrown down, 
by the name of sal ammonia, or ammoniac. It Muriate of yttria does not crystallise Hn 

is found native in the neighbourhood of volca- evaporated, but forms a jelly ; it dries with dii- 

noes, where it is sublimed sometimes nearly culty, and deliquesces. 

pure, and in different parts of Asia and Africa. Fourcroy observes, that when siliceous stooes^ 

A great deal is carried annually to Russia and previously fused with potassa, are treated viik 

Siberia from Bucharian Tartary; and we for- muriatic acid, a limpid solution is formed, wM 

merly imported large quantities from Egypt, may be reduced to a transparent jelly by dov 

but now manufacture it at home. See Ammonia, evaporation. But a boiling heat decomposes tltt 

This salt is usually in the form of cakes, with a siliceous muriate, and the earth is deposiied. 

convex surfece on one side, and concave on the The solution is always acid. See Sali^ Cu- 

otber, from being sublimed into large globular mistry, and Chlorike. 
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MURILLO (Bartholemew-Slephen,) a cete- 
braied paioier, bora ai I'llis neat Seville, In 
1613. liewas instructed by hii ancle John del 
C&slillo, an arlist of some note; but liis ptlnci- 
jal knowledge of the art was denved from Ve- 
tasquei. Some ny that he itudied at Rome ; 
It Velaaco, a Spanish author, nffiims that he 
ver was ■■ luly, but arrired at excellence by 
■Kpying the works of Titian, Rnbeni, and \'aa- 
(lyuk, in Madrid and the Escurial. He was em- 
ployed by (he king of Spain to execute several 
tusloncal pictures, nhich being afterwards sent 
to Rome, lu a pTetenl to the pope, the (laliana 
were to much pleased, that they styled him a ae- 
conil Paul Veronese, He designed and finished 
(ever^l ^nd altar-pieces, for the cliurches at 
Madrid, Seiille, Cordova, Cadii, Granada, and 
Tlaiiders. His fsTorile subjects were begt^ar 
boys, as large as life. His original pictures have 
great merit, ind are admitted into (lie most capi- 
tal collections. He died in 1685. 
WliKli,i....» Dan. morcfr, dark. Dark- 
MoKsx, adj. iness; want of light. 
Ere lwi« ID mark, and occiilental damp. 
Hoiit Hesperus bath quenched his aleepy lamp. 

SAakiJjeatf. 
The mwkial den. 
Tlie most opponune plu». the Btrongest suggesli 
Shall nrtcr melt mine honDiir into lust. I 

Sq EKXDled the gran feature, and uu-iurued 
Hit nostrili wide into the murJiy air, 
Siig-acioui of his quany. 

A nurtv sloim deep loweiing o'er our heads 
nnng imminent, (hat with impervious gloom 
Oppowd itself id Cynihia's (itver ray. AilJisi 
Nature 'gladdeniDg and adorni — 



MUR 

See Chi.o- Theumriiiitm'iiiuniedofl'toiheeDmpiny of those 
doletal cieatiues which were lu inhabit the niiDs of 
Babylon. GuMnniai of !ht Tmigut. 

Still might the discontented mumuTtr ciy. 
Ah, hapless fate of man ! Ah wretch, doonied ones 
to die! BlactvuTi m the Cnoli'nn. 

Murmur not at your sickuess, for thereby you wiU 
■in agaiost Cod's providence. Walu, 

When the winged colonies finl tempt the sky. 

Or, setting, seiie the sweets the blotiomi yield. 

t'hea a low mumur rum along the field. Pay. 

Amid BD isle around whose rocky shore 

The forests murmur, and the surges loir. 

A goddess guards in her enchanted dome. irf. 

The good consequences uf this scheme, which will 
execute itself without munmring against the govem- 
menl, are very visible. ^wiji. 

Flaw gently, sweet Aflon, among thy green braes. 
Flow geally, 1 '11 siog thee a soog in thy praise ; 
Ttly Mary's asleep by thy mtAmwhng stream. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her drean. 



Such lo me my" lovely maid. 

When absent frae my fair. 

The <»ur*y shades o' rare 

Wiib ituleis gloom o'ercast my sullen sky. 

ilum 

Her hair was dripping, and the \e!y balls 

Of her black eves seemed turned to tears and niv 
The sharp rocks looked below each drop they caug 
nhich fnas to marble as it fell, she thought. 



preued tone of the voice; a half-ulieted com' 
plaint : to utter such sound or complaint. 
The murmuring 'urge. 

That on the' unBambeied idle pebbles chafes, 

Can scarce be heard so hi^. 

ShaJupnrt. King Lear. 
Heaiea'* peace with him ! 
Thai's ebrislian eaie enough ; for livinr murmirin 
Theie's places of rebuke. Id. Hnrp VIII. 

Flame. U it nmeUi within itself, or ii bhiwn by i 
bellows, giveth a liumw or interior sound. 

Bacon'% Nantnl BImIth. 

Some discontents there are: tome idle rnvmi'iri ; 
—How idle >nin..ur>.' 

— The doors aie all shut up ; the wealthier soil, 
M'ith arms across, and hau upon iLeii eyes, 
Walk to and fio before theii silent shops. Dryitrn. 

The busy bees, with a soft murmiirin; strain, 
Imite to gentle sleep the labouring swain. hi. 

The good we have enjoyed from heaven's free nill 
And shall wo esurmv to endure the ill ' U. 




alumuring and weaij of our daily toil. 
Forget to enjoy the palm-tree's oHbied shade, 
Or taste the fountain in the neighbouring glade. 
Cauiptr. 
And not a word of murmur — not 
A groan, o'er his unlimeiy lot. Bj/ron. 

MUKOM, a town in the governroent of Vla- 
dimir, in the central part of European Rusain. 
It stands at the confluence of the Muromka 
and Oka, and has a brisk trade. It is built of 
«'(>0(l;aQd in 1B05 eighty houses weredestroyed 
by lire. Inhabitants 6500. Sixty-two mile* 
E.S-E. otVladitnir. 

MURPHY (Arthur), an ingenious miscelU- 
tieoui writer, was born at Clooniquin, in the 
county of Roscommon, in 1727. He lost his 
father early in life; but his mother gave him a 
good education at St. Umer's, Irom whence he 
returned in 1T44, and was placed in the couot- 
ing-tiouse of an uncle at Cork, which he soon 
quitted; and, in 1751. came lo London, and 
began The Grey's Inn Journal. He also made 
an attempt on the slai;e, but failed ; after which 
he turned his attention to the law, and, though 
refused admittance in the Temple, was called to 
(he bar at Lincoln's Inn, in 1762. His chief 
dependence, however, was upon his literary ex- 
ertions. His Grecian Daughter, a tragedy ; All 
in the wrong, and The way to keep Him, come- 
dies ; with the smaller pieces of TTie Citiien, 
The Old Maid, and Three Week) afWr Martian, 
still hold their place amon; acting plays. Mr. 
MuTphy was likewise a political writer, and ai;- 
thor of The Test, and the Auditor, papers in 
favor of lord Bute against Wilkes. He also 
wrote An Essay on the Life of Fielding, for ao 
edition of that author's works. In 1792 he 

Eublished An Essay on the Life and Genius of 
Ir, Johnson ; and the year following his Trans- 
lation of Tacitus, in 4 vols. 4to. In 1798 he 
printed a dramatic poem, entitled Arminiut; 
and a Life of Garrick. Lord Loughborough 
appointed him a commissioner of bankrupts; 
and he also obtained a pension from the crown. 
He died in 1605 ; after his dealli was published 
his translation of Sallust. 
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MUR'RAINy n. t. Sax. nofifilna. There is Chatham and lord Robert MaDsen. At he 

also a Fr. fRarranr, a pining melancholy. Low died without issue, his titles and foctaae^ 

Lat mtiriana. Skinner derives it from moriy to -scended to bis nephew, the earl of StormoaL 

die. The plague in cattle. Murray (Richard), D. D^provoet ciTmtf 

Away ragged rams, care I what murrain kiU. College, Dublin, was bom in 1736. After Ik 

Sidney. vi«^\ course of study, be became a lellov «f 

Some trials would be made of mixtures of water Trinity College about 1748, and was afterwuii 

in ponds for cattle, to make them more milch, to appointed professor of mathematics ; in wW 

ftitten, or to keep them from mumin, Bacon, omce he displayed uncommon abilities at t 

A hallowed band teacher. There was a simplicity, predaoa, mi 

Could teU what mmraim, in what months begun. clearness in his method, bv which he coDwyd 

Garth. },ij ideas, even on the difficult and abUnd 
MuREAiK, or gargle, is a contagious disease science of analytics, with the greatest tmt mi 
incident to cattle. The symptoms are, a hanging accuracy ; while the comprehensive 
down and swelling of the nead, abundance of he exhibited, of every branch of 
gum in the eyes, rattling in the throat, a short proved him to possess a most vigoroas 
breath, palpitation at the heart, staggering, a hot standing. He was afterwards promoted Is Ike 
breath, ana a shining tongue. To prevent this provostship, by earl Fitzwilliam, with the fffm- 
disease, the cattle should stand cool in summer, oation of the whole University. Froa hii 
and have plenty of good water. All carrion abilities and length of standing, as well as fan 
should be speedily buried ; and as the feeding his offices, he was considered as the ftther sf ii 
of cattle in wet places, on rotten grass and hay. University ; in which he alwavs presen s d it 
often occasions this disease, dry and sweet fodder most perfect concord, which his predew— 
should be ffiven them. had failed to do. He published an Epitoaeif 

MURRAY (James, earl oO) a natural son of Logic, which is much esteeoMd. He wm « 
king James V., by a daughter of the earl of constantly devoted to study, that he asm 
Mar, was bom in 1529. He was created earl of married. Though his income exceeded !■•• 
Murray hy queen Mary, to whom he made not penses by at least £500 a-year, and darisg ii 
the most grateful retum. In 1567 he was ap- last four years had £S000 a^year, jet his pone 
pointed regent of Scotland, in the minority of charities were so numerous, that he did not kat 
sing James^ VI. ; but wa.<i shot in Linlithgow above £4000 at his death. He died at DsUi 
by one Hamilton, in 1571. See Scotland. of a spasmodic affection in his sloaiae^ • 

Murray (William), earl of Mansfield, the Tuesday, June 20, 1799, aged seventy-tbiee. 
fourth son of David, earl of Stormont, was bom Murray (Alexander), D. D., professor of fie* 
at Perth, in 1705. He was educated at West^ brew in the university of Edinbuc]^ wis bat 
minster, and studied at Christ Church, Oxford, in Kirkcudbright, October 1775. Of a iaVr 
where he took his degrees. He afterwards tra- bodily constitution, and in a residence hrkm 
veiled, and on his return entered at Lincoln's the parochial school, he enjoyed thehoMitift 
Inn, and in due course was called to the bar, teacner not more than two years ; hut aa mi^ 
where he soon distinguished himself by his abi- maturity of genius, jbined to ardent appHniiM 
lities as an advocate. On the 20th November, and unwearied persevereDce,overcaaaeevHT«^ 
1738, he married lady Elizabeth Finch, daughter stacle, and mised him to a very high larak ■ Ik 
of lord Winchelsea. In 1742 he was appointed literary world. Even in his juvenile dMyu, aUi 
solicitoi^eneial, and elected M. P. for Borough- actively employed in the pastoral lya^ yM 
Bridge. In 1754 he was appointed attorney- Murray gave proofe of a ]A)eticaI geoiBib^ 
general, and in 1756 lord cnief justice of the gained an intimate acquaint&ce with wmjd 
King's Bench, in the practice of which court he the best English authors. He had madegnu 
made many improvements. He was soon af^r progress, during this period, in the 
created baron Mansfield. In 1757 he was ap- of languages; insomuch, thaf at the 

r'nted chancellor of the exchequer. In 1776 venteen he was able to translate, with ao 
was created earl of Mansfield. In 1780, without premeditation, the Hebrew 
when London was a scene of anarchy, his lord- before he ever heard a word of it pronoaaeed^ 
ship's house in Bloomsbury Square was burnt On account of his humble station, and the mAf 
by a lawless mob ; his valuable library and MSS. death of his father, Mr. Murray had littk pm- 
annihilat^i, and even his person endangered, pect of advancement; but Mr. Maitland, abi 
See England. A resolution of the house of icoew hb worth and watched his pi o gma ,B» 
commons was passed to make him a compensa- tronised him, and stimulated his ezeitioos. Hi 
tion for his loss; but he generously refused to sent him, in 1793, to the university of Edinbaii^ 
accept of any. Indeed, no pecuniary recom- and recommended him strongly to 'Dr. BM 
pense could make up for the loss of so great a the principal of that university; who, astoanbd 
man's MSS., either to him or to the republic of at toe richness of his genius, and the exteat of 
letters. In June 1788 he was obliged by the his aoauirements, with a generosity worthy of 
infirmities of age to resign his office ; on which himself, took the young student under his par- 
occasion he received a most respectful address ticular care, and continued to the end of hislifc 
from the gentlemen of the bar, transmitted to his warm, zealous, and steady friend. Id Mr. 
him in their name by the honorable Thomas Murray's course through the various litoanr 
Erskine. He died March 20th, 1793, aged classes, and by bis theological exercises, he giesl- 
eighty-nine, and his remains lie interred in West- ly distinguished hunself ; and the varie^ Si his 
minster Abbey, between those of the earl of information and the splendor of his talsnis pss- 
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-cured him on acquaintance etlenalve, Irarnotl, 
knd respectable. During his attendaoce at tlie 
univenily, he supported himself in a respectable 
manDcr bj teachinf Latin, Greek, and soioe of 
the eaitem lan^agei. He wis employed far a 
'coniideiabte time aacorrecleTofa press; and by 
'Mr. Constable as editor pF the Scots Magazine, 
in Hbich were inserted some of his own original 
'«j$ays and poetical pieces. In both these en- 
C»Ke[nents he acquitted bimtelf to the complete 
■atisfaRtion of his emplojeis. His knowledge of 
taiiguagei, and hi* talents as a critic, btritig now 
conspicuous, he was again employed by Mr. 
Constable in editing the travels, and writing a 
life of the celebrated Mr. Bruce. Mr. Murray, 
having been hcensed by the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, acceptedapreienlation, and was ordained 
minuter of^ Urr, in 1806 ; and' in 1 808 mar- 
ried a young lady whom he had long known and 
loved, who brought him a son and dau);hter, 
•rtd to whom the government, after his death, 
gmil«d a libeial annuity. Having obtained a 
Might knowledge of the Ethiopic alphabet in his 
yuuih. and prosecuting the study at collese by 
the help of Ludolph's dictionary and the Poly- 
glot Bible, Mr. Murray acquired a complete ac- 
4]liaintance with that ancient language. In con- 
coniequcnce of this, which his edition of Bruce's 
Travels made manifest, be was requested to 
translate a letter in the Etbiopic tongue from the 
king of Abyssinia to our government. The ac- 
furatyand despatch with which be executed the 
commmion added to his reputation, and laid the 
fcutidalioo of bis future advancement; for on 
ihedralhortheRev. D. Moodie, in the following 
jear, 1813, all eyes were turned upon Dr. Mur- 
ny ; and, although there was a strong contest 
between hu friends and those of a respectable 
competiior, yet he was instituted professor of He- 
brew and oriental languages in the university of 
Edinburgh. In the autumn following his ap- 
pojntment he prepared let-tures for his class, 
and a sylUbns, enutled Outlines nf Oriental Phi- 
losophy, which was published in December fol- 
lowing. He commenced liis course with great 
brilliancy; and his inlioduclory lectures, which 
re highly appropriate and ingenious, were re- 
ceived with much applause by a class consisting 
not only of theological students, but of many 

Ctlemen whose attendance was commanded b^ 
character and talents of the teacher. But his 
KTFalaieilionsDverpoweredhim;his spirits sunk 
•I the prospect of having mare to do dian his 
feeble frame and impaired health were able to 
accomplish. An hereditary asthmatic afTecliou, 
which Mvere study increased, now rose to an 
alarming "height, and tinally hurried him from 
the scene of his labors on the I6th of April 
1813, at the early age of thirty-seven. The la- 
' lent! of Dr. Murray entitled him lo an elevated 
rank among literary characters. His knowledge 
of philology wai most extensive and profound ; 
am) all his works ihow great ingenuity, strong 
Judgment, and deep penetration. His principal 
work. The History of European Languages, 
though a posthumous publication, for erudition, 
oHginality, and accuracy, will entitle its author to 
the unqualified praise of the present day, and 
will procure him the respect and gratitude of fu- 




ture ages. Besides his essays m the Scots t 
gamine, already mentioned. Dr. Murray wrol» 
several ingenious and learned arliciea 
Edioburgh Review, with some poems on im- 
portant subjects. 

Mvrhiy (Lindley), an English grammarian 
and didactic writer, was born in 1745,alSwelai'a, 
in Pennsylvania, North America. His father, a 
member of the society of Friends, w:)s the pto- 
prieLor of a tlour-mill there; but, becoming in 
1753 a merchant at New York, It vrss his earnest 
wish to bring up his son to his own pursuits; 
but after receiving; a good education he was al- 
lowed to study the law, and was admitted a 
member of the American bar. He soon aher 
married ; and, though his practice as a lawyer was at 
6 rst considerable, it received an interruption fioDV 
a visit which he paid to England : but on bis return 
toNewYork.in 1771, he resumed it with success. 
On the commencement of the disputes with the 
mother country, Mr. Murray, whose religion pre- 
vented his takii^ an active part iu the struggle, 
retired to Islip, in Long Island, where he em- 
ployed the leisure which he possessed in an un- 
successful attempt to manufacture salt. The bar 
holding out, at this period, but little prospect, 
he become, like bis father, a geiietal nKrcbant, 
and, about the period of the establishment of 
American independence, found himself enabled 
lo retire from business with a competency. But 
bis health had received a severe shock, and, the 
air of Yorkshire being especially recommended 
to bin), he was induced to lake a second voyage 
to England. Al lloldgale, a village of that 
county, he found a small estate which exactly 
suited his wishes, and continued to reside upon 
it till his death. For many years all exercise, 
witli the exception of airings in.bis carriage, was 
loo severe for his shattered frame; his mind, 
however, continued in full vigor, and bis pro- 
tracted confinement was much alleviated by the 
composition of various instructive works. The 
first was a tract entitled The Power of Religion 
on the Mind, of which he printed and distributed 
gratuitously 500 copies, till the popularity which it 
nbioined induced him lo make a present of ibe 
copyright to Messrs. Longmans' tlie booksellers, 
under whose auspices it can through no fewer 
ihau seventeen editions. His next work, and 
that by which he is beat known, was his English 
Grammar, published in a small form, 1795, and 
succeeded by his English Exercises, and Key, cal- 
culated to correspond with, and illustrate the 
Grammar, an abridgment of which treatises was, 
in 1797, published in conjunction. His other 
works are. The English Reader, with an Intro- 
duction and Sequel, subsequently composed ; 
two compilations, on the same plan, in the French 
language, Le Lecieur Fran(ois,and Introduction 
au Lecteur Francois ; The English Spelling 
Book ; a Selection f^m Home's Commeatary 
on the Psalms ; and The Duty and Benefit of 
Reading the Scriptures. Mr. Murray v 



of February following. 

Mvaaty's Islands, three islands of the East- 
ern Seas, in Torres Straits, between New Guinea 
and New Holland. The largest is inly two 
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miles longy by something more than one in till the crops are covered with snow. limestooe, 
breadth, and lies high. The two smaller isles sandstone, and slate, with marl, aboond hen. 
teem to be single hills. Captain Flinders saw The rivers are the Spey, the Lossie, and tke 
several Indians here, and thought the islands Findhom. fhe Spey has a course of thirty miks 
might contain altogether 700 inhabitants. The before it enters Morayshire, at AYiemore, frov 
natives are of a dark chocolate color, active and which it flows in a deep channel, and with a 
muscular men, about the middle size, and of ex- considerable fall, till it empties itself, after <i^ 
pressive countenances. They go quite naked, scribing a line of about ninety-six miles ia lU 
with the exception of some ornaments of shell into the sea at Speymouth Bay. It is oolyoaT). 
work. These islands were discovered by Ed- gable near its mouth, for small vessels; but i: 
wards, in the Pandora, in the year 1790, who affords the means of bringing down to the sa 
spoke of them as four in number. Long, of the the forests on its banks ; and the rents of iti sal- 
largest, 144** 2' E., lat. 9* 54' S. mon fisheries have exceeded £7000 per aoatiBi^ 

Murray's Islands, some small islands on the The Lossie flows parallel to the Spey, about to 

south-west coast of the county of Kirkcudbright, miles distant, and after a course of twenty>fosi 

Scotland, at the mouth of Fleet Bay, eleven or miles, during which it works a number of mli, 

twelve miles N. N. E. of Burrow Head. falls into the sea at Lossiemouth, about six miles 

MURRAYSHIRE, Morayshire, or Elgin- to the north of Elgin. The Findhom flows frca 
SHIRE, a county in Scotland. It formerly in- south to north, and enters the Frith of Moray ai 
eluded part of Inverness, Banff, and Nairn, the village that bears its name, having travel 
besides the present county ; but the name is now Inverness-shire (where it has its source), Nan- 
confined to this district, situated between 57^12' shire, and this county, for a distance of sii^ 
and 57® 43' N. lat., and between 3° 2' and 3® miles. There is a valuable salmon fi^ttTTia 
68" W. long., extending about forty miles from this river. The principal lakes are Lougfaujni, 
north-east to south-west, and in breadth from which covers about sixty acres ; Lough Spju^ 
•eight to fourteen miles in the interior, but upon which formerly spread over more than 3O90 
the coast from seventeen to twenty-three miles, acres, but has been since almost drained ; lod- 
It contains, including its lakes, 480 square miles, stellie, Lochloy, and Loucchnadurb, cooUiaiB; 
or 307,200 English acres, of which only about a an island on which there are the remains of a 
third is productive. The county of Moray has ancient fortress. Chalybeate springs are kmi 
the frith of that name on the north, Banfiishire on in every quarter. 

the east, Invemess-shire on the south, and Nairn- The farms on the coast do not often eiBei 

shire on the west The river Spey, which, with 400 acres in extent, and the greater nomber» 

a few exceptions, separates it from Banffshire, is below 150. The larger farms are generally Wi 

commonly considered its eastern boundary. On on leases for nineteen years, but many of ii 

the south it is intersected by a part of Inverness- smaller tenants have no lease. This part of (he 

shire, by which two parishes, Abernethy and county produces all the species of com grostii 

Duthil, partly in this county, are detached from Scotland, turnips, potatoes, and clover. Is Ike 

the body of it. It is divided into fifteen entire higher district, barley and oats, with podlKs, 

parishes, and contains part of nine parishes more, are almost the only crops. The native atk 

the rest of which are situated in the counties here have been improved, by crossing tboi «ii 

adjacent. the West Highland race ; and the sheep^ onft- 

The low grounds along the coast vary in nally similar to those of Shetland, have is maj 

breadth, southward, from five to twelve miles ; parts given way to the Linton, or bhck-ftoed 

and the- mountains which occupy the interior are race, and other breeds. On the small frm^io 

diversified by considerable tracts of low land, the mountain district, the horses are foy^^ 

Particularly on the branches of the Spey and nutive. 

'indhora. The climate, soil, and productive- Murrayshire has few roanufiactum. There tit 

ness of these two divisions of the county are very tanneries at Forres and Elgin ; and, ttlk btt£r 

different On the coast the climate is supposed place, a tawing work of some considcnte. TW 

to be as good as that of any part of Scotland, in chief exports are cattle, com, and salnNO. 1W 

regard both to heat and dryness ; and, the pre- value of the salmon has been stated at a!botf 

▼ailing soil being a sandy loam, it in many parts £25,000,and that ofall the other expoitsatfSO^ 

affords plentiful and early crops. The wind yearly. The towns and ▼illaores are^ Elgi*(^ 

blows from westerly points for almost three- county town), Forres, Garmouth, Urqn}Hkit,bi' 

fourths of the year. Easterly winds, however, semouth, Bishopmill, Findhom, Rothes, si 

prevail in the spring months, to the injury of Balnatom. The first two are burghs; Elgiii 

vegetation. joined with Cullen, Banff, Inverary, and fit- 

Among tK? mountains the winters are severe ; tore ; and Forres with Inverness, Nana, id 

more rain falls than on the coast ; and the labors Fortrose, in the election of members of 

of the harvest are often not brought to a close ment. 
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M17RRE, n. >■ WeL mowran. A kiuil of 
bW. n« xa crow. 

Amoag the Ent sort we reckon cooli. meawes. 
■Mm, OKjacn, and cutkws. Qikh . 

Ilal. more^^, fiofli 
irkly red. 
»Iura B Utile iwrrrii or reddiah. 



Ptiiit«d glut of a langnint 



"ill not ascend in 

, ' TUej emnloT il in ccruin proporlioni, to lingo 
Aut glkH Ooth siUi red colour, or with a puipliah 

Cotneliut jii[Dp& out. a itocking upon hti head, 
.Md > mittoiil of iiwmru-colated utiin npon his 
»odr. Jrb^thH.,. 

MURRHINA V*SA, or MuftftKisE VEMELa, 
■apptm, in antiquity, a delicate sort of cups and 
i^UM broDgbt from the east, which added oat a 
SRle to th« splendor of the Romaa banquets. 
Critics aie divided concerning the nature of the 
Mcula or va*a rourrhina, or murrhea. Some 
«iU have them lo h^tie been the same with our 
yOTcelainoTcliina-ware. The generality hold them 
(t hftve been made of some precious stone, found 

f^liedjr, u Pliny aays, in Faitliia and Caramaniu. 
' Arriui telU us, that there was a gnai quaniiiy 
et libera made at Diospolis in Egypt. This he 
alU annther sort of murrhina work ; and it ki 
erideol, from all accounts, that the murthina of 
Diospolis was a sort of glass ware, made in imi- 
talioD of the porcelain or murrha of India. Pliny 
tays, the murrhina vasa would not bear hot Ii- 
qnon; but Martial tells us that thuy bore hot 
)ii]iiors »ery well. Some suppose them to have 
beta of aj^te, others of onyx, others of coral. 



Barooius Ir 



o be made of myrrh, c 



cealml and hardened. Some supnoteiheie v 
Vot, XV. 



sell to hare been made of crystal ; but this ii 
contrary to the account of all the ancients. The 
Greelis had the words tpuvaXXt for crystal, and 
citvfvit for mynh j aiid tliererore, if these reucli 
had been made of either of these subslauces, they 
would have called them Smyrna or crystallina. 
On the contrary, the most correct among them 
call them muphina, myrrhina, or morrina. The 
cups made of crystal, which were also used at 
those times, were called crystallina, and these 
murrhina or murrlixa, by way of distinction ; 
and Martial says that the stone they were made 
of was spotted or variegated, calling them pocula 
macuiosK murrx. Statius mentions the crys- 
talline and murrhine cups in the same sentence, 
but as different things. Atrian mentions also the 
Xidoc fioppu; which his interpreters censure aa 
an error of the copies, and would alter into 
myrrha, the name ot gum myrrh. Porapey was 
the fitst who brought these vessels outof theeast 
which he exhibited io his triumph, and dedicated 
to Jupiter Capilolmua. But private peraons 
were vol long without (htm. So fond did the 
Komans grow of them, that a cup which held 
three sectaries was sold for aetenty talents. T. 
Pelronius, before his death, to vex Nero, broke 
a basin, trulla murrhina, valued at 300 talents, 
on which that emperor had set his heart 

ML'R'RION.n... Written also morion. Jn- 
nius derives it from hat. murai. A helmet; a 
casque; armour for the head. See MuniON. 

Their beef they oFlen in their nurnaiu stewed. 
And in their biskel.hilti their beTtiage hrawad. 

Jfi-,. 

MURVIEDRO, or MoaviEDRo, the ancient 
Saguntum, a walled town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Valencia, situaiedattha foot of a moun< 
tain of black marble, about a league from the 
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tea. It is long, but narrow. The walls are north part of Asia as fitr as the Icj Sea, mA 

flanked by round towers, and the interior is North America. They dwdl cbieflT near watio^ 

gloomy and disagreeable. The houses are of forming burrows in their steep banks; absit 

mean appearance, and the streets very narrow ; ponds and ditches; likewise in manhy plaa% 

but the suburbs are more agreeable. Here are meadows, and gardens; feeding on roon, koN^ 

brandy distilleries ; but the chief trade is in oil, and shrubs ; and on frogs, craw-fish, insed% 

wine, wheat, and silk. This town has various small fish, and the fry of larger ones. Tkey 

remains of antiquity. Celtibenan and Roman swim and dive with great fiEuultty, and live noA 

inscriptions are frequently discovered ; but of in the water. They are very fierce, and bite »> 

the numerous statues of Saguntum only two verely. Their flesh is reckoned very ddicate hj 

fragments are to be seen. On the other hand the savage inhabitants of Russia ; and is cttea 

the Roman theatre and circus are in good pre- by the French along with that of the otter, ii 

servation. On the mountain above the town is lient. The female is smaller thaD the male,iBd 

the castle erected by the Moors. Population is yellower; she has eight teats, four of i^ieb 

5100. Thirteen miles north-east of Valencia. are placed on the breast, and four on ihe beQj:. 

MUS, in zoology, a numerous genus of qua- They procreate about the end of winter, vWi 

drupeds, belonging to the order of glires, called they smell strongly of musk, .and produce OffA 

munne quadrupeds by Mr. Kerr. The charac- young ones in April. 

ters are these : the upper fore teeth are wedge- 5. M. arvalis, tne meadow moose, is fiomtbee 

shaped ; there are tnree grinders, sometimes to six inches long, the female being mnck knfer 

though rarely only two, on each side of the jaws ; than the male, and the tail is Httle won thai a 

and the clavicles or collar bones are complete. inch s the head is large, with a Uant nose, Aai 

1. M. agrarius, the rustic mouse, is about ears almost hid in the fur, and prominentia; 
three inches long, and scarcely weighs half an the upper parts of the body are of a miisd kh 
ounce ; the tail is only about naif the length of ruginous and black color; the bdly is deqp wk, 
the body and head : the upper part of the body and the legs and feet du^y ; die tail is ttas* 
is yellowish, with a dark line along the back ; nated by a small tuft of hair, ifhere is a imat 
the belly and the legs are white; the head is ob- which is almost black. This species inkshilia 
long, with a sharp nose, and small eai;s lined Europe, Siberia, Hyrcania, and NewfcvadW; 
with fur; the hind legs have each a dusky circle dwelling in bushy places, com fidds, 
above the foot. They inhabit Russia and Silesia, and gardens, chiefly near waters : living on 
but are. rare in Germany; they are migratory, nuts, acorns, and walnuts, which thejcoOsctirii 
and wander about in vast multitudes, doing im- subterraneous burrows ; but prefer com Is tmj 
mense injury to the com. They burrow in the other food. When the grain is ripe Hmwrnmik 
ground, forming a long gallery iust below the fifom all quarters, and often do great dasM If 
surfece, and a httle elevated, l^iag to a larger cutting the stalks of com to get at the jesis»lhy 
chamber, in which considerable quantities of follow the reapers and eat up all the 61Iea|Hk 
grain and seeds are stored up for wmter. When the gleanings are devoured tbej iod to 

2. M. idliarius, the garlic mouse, has a ^hort the new sown fields, and eat up the seed, k 
tail, the ears rather large and somewhat hairy ; winter most of them retire into tae.wqod^ diss 
the body ash-colored on its upper parts, and they feed upon filberts, acorns, and j^efls of M 
whitish underneath. The head and body mea- In some years they appear in aumhsn ss in- 
sure somewhat more than four inches, the tail mense that they would destroy evci^ thiif I 
scarcely an inch and a half. This species in- they continued long ; but they al^mfs kitt wi 
habits Siberia, about the rivers Jenisei, Kan, eat one another during a scaici^, Ineyasii 
Lena, and Angara; and feeds on the roots of devoured by the long-^Uiiled field mice^f 
carlic, laying up Ikrge stores in subterraneous wild cats, and weasels. They are oftai 
burrows. * home in sheaves of com, and 100 of iMiksve 

3. M. Americanus, the American rat, has a been found in housing a rick. In sodkcMBS t 
long, naked, and scaly tail : the head is long- has been observed that the dogs devomtislis 
shaped, with a narrow pointed nose, the upper mice of this sort they could find, m|«irii|j, ^ 
jaw being much longer than the lower ; the ears common kind ; while cats would tow&Boaete 
are large and naked. It is larger than the black, the last. The female produces aeveial tiwis 
and smaller than the brown rat ; its color is a year, and brings from eight to twelte iMf ' 
deep brown, inclining to ash on the belly, and a birth : it has a strong s^ection fot tiiMs; sk 
the fur is coarse and harsh. This species is said that was seduced into a wire trap by pladmii 
(Kalm's Travels, ii. 48) to live among the stones brood in it, was so intent on fosterii^ thesAit 
and clefts of rocks in the Blue Mountains of Vir- %i appeared quite regardless of its captivi^. h 
ginia, at a distance from the peopled part of the I^ewtbundland these mice are very * '^ 
country. They come out only at night, and to gardens; but seldom do much 
make a terrible noise. Britais. 

4. M. arophibius, the water rat, with a long 6. M. betulinus, the beech mouse, hasai 
tail ; the upper parts of the body are covered derable resemblance to the wandeni|^ ■ 
with black hair mixed with yellowish, and the but is somewhat smaller. The upper ^sm d 
under parts ash-colored ; the ears scarcely ap- tiie body are tawny, with a black Tme aloi^lke 
pear above the fur; the feethaye three toes eacn> back, the under parts whitish, or pale ash-eotor; 
and the rudiments of a fourth. This species, of the nose is sharp, with a red tip ; the eui SR 
which there are several varieties, difiering in the small oval, plaited, brown, and briH^ li Ike 
toes and in the color, inhabit all Europe, the eads ; tlie limbs are very .slaMler, with ki^nd 
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I Wrj wpuablo toei ; the tail b ilendet, intl much Ciuugh rarely, Ihev itre entirely white or ysUow- 

I longer tbao ibe body. This species inhabit the birch Ish, qi white with black spots ontlie hack; some- 

woodi in the de^rt plains of Iscbim and liaraba, timeg (he enouc is while, and the forehead oih- 

«nU between thaObyatidJeoiiei. They lire chiefly colored, or the lower jaw of a white color, Thii 

ID the hollows of decayed trees. Iliey run up speciea inhabits Siberia, the south of Russia, 

tnes rcradily, and bsten on their branches 1^ Poland, Sclavonia, Hungary, Silesia, Bohemia, 

(the tail ; and by their slender bngers can fasten and Germany beyond the Rhirn, especially in 

vren to a very smooth surbce. Hey are very Thuriuijia. £ach individual forms a tublcrra- 

delicate, soon growing torpid in cold weather, neous burrow, consisting of several chambers, 

mnd their voice is *ery weak. witli tno holes leading liont the surface; one of 

7. M.oraco, has a naked tail, long, scaly, and these ii perpendicular, and the ottier, for theit 

•oiiiewbat blunt ; the body ii of a brown gray excrements, is oblique ; the holes of the females 

color, and the hind feet are very slightly webbed, have several perpendicular openings, and each 

They inhabit the east parls of Siberia, Chinese young one is iMged in a separate chamber. These 

Tartary, and the QOrlh provinces of China ; bur- chamhen are lined with straw or grass ; the rest 

I towing like rabbits near the banks of rivers, are larger, and AUed with grain, heajos, pens. 

They swim remarkably wdl, arid infest houses, hnseed, vetches, and other seeds, each in a sepa* 

The body and head u* *ii inches long, and the rale celt. The chambers of the elder animals are 

tail four and a half. dug several feet deep, while those of the younger 

8. M. cricetus acredula, the Siberian hamster, seldom exceed a foot under the surface. The 

hu lar^ ohioug oval furtowed ears : the upper hamster sleeps during winter ; when in a torpid 

pwti of lb* body are of a yellowish and brown state, no respiration nor feeling can be perceived. 

•sh^color, the under porls hoary. The bead and The heart, however, beats fifteen times in a mi- 

' body meature four inches, and the tail near one. nute. The blood continue) fluid, but the inies- 

This species inhabit the disirici of Orenburg in tinea ate not irritable ; even an electrical shock 

Siberia, near the Yoik or Ural. They live in does Dot awake him ; but in the open air he 

bunowt, which they quit only in the night for never becomes I6rpid. When dug up in his 

bod. The Cossacu say they migrate out of stale of torpidity, the hamster is found with his 

I the deserts in vast multitudes ; but Dr. Pallas head l>ent under his belly between the two fore 

mspecls this to be ft mislake. legs. The eyes are shut ; and, when the eye-lids 

S. M. cricetus arenarius, the saedhamster, has ore forced open, they instantly close again. The 

ibe upper parts of l!ae body hoary ; the sides, members are stiff, like those of a dead animal, 

belly, rirabi, and uul, pure white. It inhibiis and the whole body feels as cold as ice. When 

Ihe sandy de^rts of Baiaha, on the Irtish, in dissected during this slate, he seems to feel very 

Siberia. The head is large, witli a loogish snout little ; sometimes, indeed, he opens his mouth as 

and sharp nose, having very long whiskers, very if he wanted to respire ; but his lethargy is too 

Urge pouches, and great oval brownish ears ; Uio strong to admit of his awakening entirely. This 

body IS short and ttick, about foul inches long, has been ascribed to a certain degree of cold. 



and the tail ratbar more than one ; the fur 
Tery soft ; the fore feet have only four toes each, 
the hind feet five, all the claws being while. 
These animals are very tierce and uniameable ; 
form burrows, are chietly active at night, and feed 
mostly upon leguminous plants. 

10. M. cricetus furunculus, Ihe BarabahamsLer, 



But experience shows, that, to render the ham- 
ster torpid, he must idso be excluded from all 
communication with the external air; for when 
he is shut up in a cage titled with earth and 
straw, and exposed in winter to a degree of cold 
sufficient (0 freeie the waierj he never becomes 
rpid 1 but when the cage is sunk three oi 



(he upper parts of the body of a cinereous feet under ground, and well secured against the 

yellow, with a black streak on the back ; the access of the air, at the end of eight or ten days 

under pant dirly white. It is about three inches he is a* torpid as if in his own burrow. If the 

long, and the tail near one. This species inha- cage is brought up to (lie surface, the hamster 

bits Dauria, Siberia in the desert of Baraba, will awake in a few boun, and resume hii tor- 

lowards the l)b, between the Onon and Argum, pid stnte when put below the earth. The expe- 



the Chinese empire near Lake Dalai; 
living chiefly on the seeds of the astr^alut and 






long as the frost ci 
tinuei. T^e hamster, in passing from a torpid 
to an active state, flrsl loses die rigidity of his 
members, and then makes a profoutid respiration, 
but al long intervals. Ilis legs begin to move. 
The bodies of the males are about ten inches he opens his mouth, uid utters disagreeable and 
long, and the tail about diree,bullhe femalesare rattling sounds. After some time, he opens liis 
acatcely more than halt bo hirge: the furmer eyes, and endeavours to raise himself on his legs. 
from twelve to sixteen ounces, the latter But all these movements are still reeling and u 



1 



•eldom from al«ve four to si 
tfiick, with a blunt nose, and 
hers, large full black eyes, and large rounded 
opea ears; the head andbackof areddish-brown 
'color, with red cheeks; the sides paler, with 
• 'Aree white spoU; the breast, upper pact of Ihe 
' fere leg^ and belly, are black;thefeetlargeand 
' while with four loes, and a claw on the fore feel, 
1 Sve toes on each bind fool. Sometimes, 



steady, like (hose of a man intoxicated. He, how- 
ever, reiterates his etfotts till he is able to stand 
on his legs, and gradually begins to walk, eat, and 
act in his usual manner. This passage from a 
torpid 10 an active slate requi: 
lime, according to Ihe temperature 
When exposed to a cold air, he soi 
quires more than two hours to awake; but it) > 
temperate air_he will awake in less than one 
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The hamster is yery miscbieyouS| and so exceed- pouches are membranoas, imooth, and ^iBiog; 

ingiy fierce that he seems to hare no other pas- and in the inside there are many glands, wUct 

sion but rage. He attacks every other animal secrete a certain fluid^ to preserve the flexibilitf 

that comes in his way, without regarding the of the parts, and to enable themto resist tmf 

superior size and strength of his antagonist ; and accidents, which may be occasioned by th ; 

even allows himself to be beaten to pieces with a roughness or sharpness of particular gnuas. 

stick rather than yield. If he seizes a man's Each of these receptacles is capable of confiua> 

hand, he must be killed before he quits his hold, ing an ounce and a half of g^rain, which, on kit 

When the hamster perceives a dog at a distance, return to his lodgings, the animal empties, by 

he begins with emptying his cheek pouches, if pressing his two fore feet against his cheeks. A 

filled with grain, which are so capacious as to namstcr, having his cheeks filled with provisioos, 

hold a quarter of. a pint English. He then blows is easily seized with the hand, without the risk of 

them up so prodigiously, that the size of the head being bitten, as in this condition he has not the 

and neck exceeds that of the body. He then free motion of his javrs. But in a little tiiae 

raises himself on his hind legs, and in this atti- he empties his pouches, and stands open ha 

tude darts on his enemy. If he catches hold he defence. The quantity of provisions fooad ia 

never quits it but with life. But the dog gene- the holes depends on the age and sex of the iib- 

raliy seizes him behind, and strangles him. This bitant. The old hamsters often amass 100 Um. 

ferocious temper leads him even to destroy his of grain. Their object in laying up provisioiB, 

own species, nut excepting the females. When is not to nourish them during winter, whi^ tiiejr 

two hamsters meet they fight, and the stronger pass in sleep, and without eating; but tosoppoit 

always devours the weaker. A combat between them previous to their falling into that stili^ 

a made and a female lasts longer than between which resembles a profound sleep, and after th^ 

two males. They begin by pursuing and biting awake in spring. At the approach of winter tie 

each other ; then each retires to take breath ; a hamsters retire into their subterraneoiis abodc^ 

little after, they renew the combat, and continue the entrance to which they caiefiiUy shot opi 

to fly and fight till one of them falls. The ham- Here they repose upon a bed of straw, and m 

sters copulate about the end of April ; when the this state are commonly dug up. They are piey- 

males enter the apartments of the females, where cd on by polecats, weasels, cats, dogs, Ibzes, aai 

they remain only a few days. If two males meet birds of prey ; and are proscribed by man. li 

in the same hole, a furious combat ensues, which winter the peasants generally go a hanuleMictt' 

terminates in the death of the weakest The iug, as they call it: the retreat b known byi 

conqueror takes possession of the female ; and small eminence of earth raised near the obUip 

both, though at every other period they kill each passage above described. The peasants digdom 

other, lay aside their natural ferocity during the till they discover the hoard, and .are geaen lly 

few days their amours continue. They even well paid for their trouble; as they oftea iiid 

mutually defend each other against aggressors ; two bushels of com, besides the skins of the sai- 

and, if a hole is opened about this time, the fe- mals, which are valuable fius ; and the hiir 

male defends her mate with the utmost fury, sticks so fiist to the skin that it cannot be pluck- 

The females bring forth twice or thrice a year, ed o£f without great difficulty. In some aeawM 

Their litter is from six to eighteen. Their growth the hamsters are so numerous, that they oocism 

is very rapid. At the age of fifteen days they a dearth of com. In one year ,aboat 11,000 

begin to dig the earth ; and soon after, the mother skins, in a second 54,000, and in a third 80^000^ 

banishes them from her habitation : so that at were brought to the town-house of Gotha, to le- 

the age of about three weeks they are abandoned ceive a reward for their destruction. They wn 

to their own management The mother disco- likewise destroyed by a paste, formed of homj 

vers little afiection for her offspring; and, when and flour, boiled up with arsenic or povdoed 

her hole is opened, flies in the most dastardly hellebore. . 

manner, leaving her young ones to perish. Her 13. M. cricetus phaeuA, the rice hamster, or vt- 

only solicitude is to provide for her own defence, rizyn rat of Pennant, has the upper p^rts of tbe 

by digging deeper into the earth, which she per- body ash-color, with long dusky hairs along tke 

forms' with amazing quickness. The yoang back ; the sides whitish ; the circumference of 

would willingly follow her ; but she is deaf to the mouth, breast, belly, and extremities of ibe 

their cries, and even shuts the hole. The ham- limbs, pure white. It is about three inches aed 

sters. feed upon all kinds of herbs, roots, and a half long, and the tail scarcely one indi. Hui 

grains, and eat the flesh of such animals as they species inhabit about Zarizyn in the deserts of 

can conquer. They are fond of liquorice, and Siberia, and in the mountains of the north of 

feed much on its seeds. Their pace is very slow, Persia ; where they do vast mischief in the rice 

and they do not climb ; but they dig with vast fields. They are often caught in traps dniifif 

quickness, and will gnaw through a piece of winter, near stables and other out-houses, and 

wood an inch and a half thick in a very short never become torpid. 

time. As they are not formed for long journeys, 13. M. cricetus songarus, the songar hamster, 

their magazines are first stocked with the pro- has the upper parts of the body of a gray ash-color, 

▼isions nearest their abode. When the harvest is marked with a black line along the back; the 

reaped, they go to a greater distance in quest of sides of the head and body are varied with laiige 

provisions, aud carry every article they can find white and dark brown spots ; the feet and belly 

to their granaries. To facilitate the transport- are white. It is about three inches long, with a 

ation of their food, they have two pouches in the very short, thick, blunt, and hairy tail, little more 

inside of each cheek. On the outside these, than one-third, of an inch long. "Diey inhabit 



tlip desert of Bitrabi, ne>r (lie Inisli, in Siberia ; 
where Uiey ilij; chamben fgr provuiioni. Tliey 
are DotihoneferiUi fierce ai gome oilier spei: Lea, 
but may be vunetl vhen caught youiig,'and grow 
very familiar. 

14- M. cyanui, the blue mouse, resembles iW 
field mouse, except in color ; tlie upp«r parts 
are blue, and ifae under nhitisli, ihe ears are 
rounded, lliey ioluibit Chili, forin liu^e bur- 
rows diiided into chambers, in whicli they col- 
lect gr«at stores of bulbou* roots; for which the 
Chinese search for them. 

15. M. decumanus, the brown rat, has a lon^', 
naked, scaly tail ; the upper parts of the body 
Are of a light brown, mixed witli tawny and ash- 
color, the lower parts dirty while. The head and 
body measure about nine inches; and the length 
of the tail, which consists of 100 nufS, is sctgd 
■t>d 3, half. The whuken are larger than the 
bead ; and the eyes are large, black, and pro- 
minenL The fote feet hnve four toes, with n 
tmall daw or thumb. They inhabit India and 
Persia, but were not known in Europe till the 
eightrcnth century. They dwell in burrows on 
the banks of rivers ; and freijuent towns, aque- 
ducts, drains, necessaries, stablei, bams, gardens, 
fields, and houses. Tliey swim and dive with 
great denerity ; (eed on vegetables, grain, fru lis, 
•nd p ' --' — ' 



their holes ; 

r 



beech-mast, and other provisions, 
in which the male* remain during wmier, en 
in fine weather, witliout hybemUing; but 
fl-malet and their young lire mostly in barns and 
oul-boutes in that season. They often emigrate 
in great companies. The female produces three 
times in the year, from twelve to tiineleen at a 
jlter, Tlieir bile is nut only »evere but dan- 
fvroui, the wound being immediately attended 
with giMt iwelling, and slow in healing. These 
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pursue them, and liulen on the stick nr hand of 
•ucb as offer lo strike them. Tliis species is sup- 
posed to be the niua Cnipicus of £liaii, which 
he says was neaily as large as tlie ichneumon, 
■nd made periodical visiu in vast aultiludei to 
the countries which bonier on llie Caspian, swim- 
■iog boldly over llie rivers, holding by each 
Mhen toils. 

Ifl. U. lagums, the rauihling mouse, has hardly 
Miy tail ; the tan are sliorler than the fur ; the 
lore ha have each lliree toes, and the rudiments 
of a burlh ; the upper parts of (he body are ash- 
culond mixed with dusky,and have a black line 
■long the back. The head is long, witii rough 
■■d iwdling li]i« ; tlie limbs are short and slen- 
~ * ; wd the length of the body aod head is be- 
en thtec Mid four inchct. This s[>ecies iaha- 
bila the dewrts near tbe riven I'lal, Irtish, and 
Jmumi. Each individual forms a round ni-sl uf 
dfied gnu iu a burrow, having an ohlitiiie and 
a petptodicular entrance. They feed chiefly on 
■he dmif iria; but eat all kinds of gruu, and 
devour other specie« of this K^nus, as well as one 
■oolher. .Tliey sleep very much, in a rolled up 
form. Bud are lery slow in their motions, like iJie 
narmot ; but do not become torpid in winter 
' The nialei are very salacious, and fighl fur llic 
CiiujIu; Ibc cuiiquerot generally devouis wi 



v.mqulshcd. Tiie females smell of muik, when 
in season, produce several times in the year, and 
bring five or six young ones at a birth. They 
migrate in great troops ; whence the name givea 
Ihem by the Tartars, which signifies rambling. 

IT. M. laniger, tlie woolly mouse, with woolly 
fur of ao aih«color, iuliabils Peru and the uorth 
parts of Chili. They burrow in the earth, ate 
vety docile and cleanly, and easily lamed ; they 
live on bulbous roots, especially oniun;; the fe- 
males breed twice a year, and bring five or tit 
young ones at each litter. They are about six 
iuclics long, with a short nose, and small sharp- 
pointed eai^ ; the fur is veiy long and exceed- 
ingly fine, almost like the threads of a spider's 
iveb, and was formerly employed as the very 
finest species of wool by the Peruvians. 

IB. nl.lemmus, the lemming, hoi a very short 
tiiil; the head is pointed, having very long whis- 
kers, six of the hairs on each side being longer 
and stronger than the rest, the mouth is small, 
having two very long foreteeth in each jaw, aud 
tlie upper lip is divided ; tiie eyes are small and 
black; the eara are shorter than the fur, rounded, 
and reclined backwards; the fore legs are very 
short, having four slender hait7 toes on each, 
and a long shaip claw like a cock's spur in place 
of the' lifUi ; the hind feet have five toes ; the 
skin is very thiu, and tlie upper parts of tlic 
body are black and tawny, disposed in irregular 
blotches; the belly is white tinged with yellow. 
The length from nose lotail is abotilfive inches; 
of the tail half nn inch. These singular ani- 
mals inhabit the mountaius of Norway and lAtj- 
land. They feed on grass, the calkins of the 
dwarf birch, the lichen ranj^iferiiius, aud other 
vegetaliles ; in summer Uicy form shallow bur- 
rows under the turf, and in winter tliey make 
similar long passages under the snow in quest of 
food ; for as they do not lay up mugaiines, and 
do not hybemnte, they are obliged to search for 
provisions in the rigorous winter of these northern 
climes. When they foresee, by some wonderful ■ 
instinct, the approach of a very severe winter, 
they leave their narlhem haunts in autumn, and 
emigrate in immense multitudes into the lower 
parts of Norway and Sweden, keeping a straight 
line in spite of every obstacle, moving mostly in 
the night time, and making prodigious liaruck 
of every vegetable they are able to reach. In 
this Journey, which takes place si uncertain in- 
tervals, though generally once every ten years, 
they are destroyed by eagles, hawks, foxes, and 
other animals of prey, and numben are drowned 
in passing rivers or lakes, which never interrupt 
their course, even proceeding on into the sea : 
Irom all these concurring causes very few live 
to return to their native mountains, and thus a 
check is put lo their ravages, as it takes years to 
repair theit numbers suflicienlly for another ml- 
uralion. Tliey are bold and tierce, so as even to 
aiiack men and beasts, if they meet ihem in their 
course ; and bile su hard as lo allow themselves 
In be carried a considerable way, hanging by 
iheir teeth to a slick, before the; will quit Iheir 
hold. 

They never come into a house, or meddle 
i>iih any thiug ilmt we eat; if they chance lo 
iiijue to a house in their way, ther« they stop 
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till tbey die ; but, if they come to a gtack of hay or thumb having no daw i the bead aad body 

or corny they eat their way throagh. measure three inches add m half in length; ike 

When they march over a meadow, they do It upper parts are tawny, and the lower wh^ 

great damage, by eating the roots of the grass ; or ash-colored. Thi* little animal, which i 

but, if they encamp there, they wholly destroy bits all parts of the world, lives almoit eat 

the produce ; the laud looks like a place where in hous^ and follows mankind fiyr the nfcedf 

there had been a fire, and the whole sur&ce their proyisions. It feeds on giahiy bieed,*chcai^ 

looks as if strewed with ashes. butter, oil, and eveiy kind of food nsed ^oa> 

The Laplanders are always glad to see these kind, and drinks litde ; It is of mild andfgetfli 

creatures on their march ; for it always foretels manners, exceedinriy timidy and very qsiek is 

plenty of more valuable creatures among them : all its motions. The mouse never iiRKtImi 

the same cold that sends these out, sending also his hole but in quest of food, and thus is s^ 

a number of fowl, squirrels, foxes, and other upon the least alarm, tt goes not,' tike the a^ 

animals the same way. Wormius luis written a from house to house, unless forced, and ■ m 

complete treatise on this animal, calling it Mus nearly so destructive. It is also capable of beii 

Norwegius ; this is reprinted at large in his mu- tamed to a certain degree, thoogh not s6 pe^ 

seum. fectly as other animals. It has many eaoi ' 

The female breeds several times in the year, from whom it can escape only bj its agilitf 

producing five or six jounf at a birth : some- minuteness. Owls, biras of prey, cati^ wis 

times they bring forth durmjf their migration, hedge-hogs, and even rats, make war opoa ii 

when they carry their young m their mou^s or mice, so that they are des tr oyed by nuDiM; 

on their backs. yet the species still subsists by its awi— iw| ^ 

19. M.lemmusSibiricus, the Siberian lemming, cundity. They bring fordi at all seasoa^ad 
is a variety of a smaller size, and more uniform several times in the year ; the litter gmu l j 
tawny color, than the above. It inhabits the consists of five or six ; and in less dm fiAn 
north parts of the Uralian Mountains, and on days the young disperse, and aie able to protifc 
the Oby. It differs greatly in manners from the for themselves. Aristotle tells na, that hnsi 
former : for it lays up in its burrows large stores shut up a pregnant moose in a vessd, wtt 
of provisions to serve during winter ; whence it plenty of grain, he found in a Short tkaa db 
is probable that it does not migrate. .120 mice, all sprung finom the saaoe mAbl 

20. M. messorius, the harvest mouse, or less Several varieties of mice as to color ait Cbs4 
long tailed field mouse,isavery small species, and some altogether black, some yellowish, sta 
inhabits Hampshire, where it is very numerous, spotted with white; some of a white eolerail 
particularly in harvest They form their nests ash-colored spots; but the moat beantifBlof 4 
above the ground, between the straws of the and the least common, are entirely whte^ eitk 
standing com, and sometimes in thistles; they red eyes. As all these agree in eiveiy echer» 
are of a round shape, and composed of the cumstance, it is unnecessary to dcatlihe te 
blades of com. They bring about eight young more particulariy. 

ones at a time. They never enter houses ; but 23. M. myocastor coypns, the w ebb e d bMi 

are often carried, in the sheaves of corn, into rat, has a tiiick hairy tail of a moderate liegA*' 

ricks : and 100 of them have often been found in the hind feet webbed. It inhabits Chfli, 

a single rick on pulling it down to be housed, it fVequents the water. It has a strm^ ] 

Those that are not thus carried away in the blance, both in color and shape, to me 

sheaves, shelter themselves in winter under but is allied to the murine tribe by Um a 

ground, and burrow deep, forming a warm bed and arrangement of its teeth. 
of dead grass. They are the smallest of the 71 M myntnlpi mpnluT^ tbr nnnrtnn isiin rH, 

British quadrupeds ; the length firom nose to is of a dir^ yellow ash color on the upp a j w a^ 

tail is only two inches and a half; the tail two and whitish ash on the lower: has a voyihoft 

inches, and the weight one-sixth of an ounce, tail, and no external ears ; the eyes ae nrj 

They are more slender than the other long-tailed small, and deep seated; the feet have ttdifift 

field mice; and their back of a fiiller red, in« toes, the claws of the fore foet being vctyhafi 

dining to the color of a dormouse. This species inhabits Dauria,and SiberiabeyiBi 

21. M.minutus, the minute-mouse, has the upper the Irtish, between the Alei and TMhsraek 
parts of the body of v^ deep tawny or fenruginous rivers. They dig very long burvpws in the wck 
color, and the under parts whitish. It is about turfy soil or firm land, throwing np naoMaa 
half the size of the common mouse, the tail being hillocks, which extend over a considcnhlt av^ 
scarcely two inches long ; the female is smaller face; working boUi with feet and aoBt^lsi 
than the male, and less elegant in her colors; sometimes with their teedi. They feed daij 
the nose is somewhat sharp ; the fiaice is dusky, on the roots of bulbous plants. This spedei 
with some whiteness at the comers of the mo\iih ; varies in size, those of Dauria being neady tm 
the ears are small, and almost hid in the for ; inches long, while those ferthe^ east are scmdy 
the feet are gray. This species inhabits Russia; six. 

where they are fpund in com fields, bams, and 25. M. myotalpaCapensis, the CapemQle-ai,ii 

birch woods, wandering about without any fixed of a dark brown color tinged yellowirii, with the 

places for nests, and much greater numbers of fore part of the &ce, orbits, and regioss of tbe 

males are found than of females. ears, white. It has a very short tail, and so ei- 

22. M. musculus, the common mouse, has a very teroal ears ; and is about five inches and a half 
long, scaly, and almost naked tail ; the fore feet long. They inhabit the Cape of Good Hope, 
have each four toes ; the hind feet five, the fifdi and infest gardens. 



Sa.H.myatBlpamailtlma, theAMcanmnlarat, 
ia of ■ pale brownish aih-color, ihLxinI v ith jrel- 
lowiili OQ ihe Dpp«r parts, the tide^ and uniler 
jiarU paler ; the lail is very short ; and ihere ate 
no eilemal ears. lliFy inhabit (he sand hills 
adjacent lo ihe sea at ihe Cape of Good Hope j 
measuring twelve or thirteen inches in length. 
They form buTrows in the sand like ihote of 
rabbits ; and dig with nirprising celerity. They 
run slowly; but ire w-ry Aerce, and bite se- 
verely. They feed chiefly on the roots of wis, 
anllio ync, gladioli, and indei ; nod are reckoned 
good ealing. 

JT. M.myotJpabflpina, the Russian mole-rat, 
isof adusky color : has a very ahori tall, scarcely 
aiipearing beyond thefdr, and no external ears; 
Ihe foreteethire long, extended from the mouth, 
aiid wedge-shaped ; the eyei are very small, and 
hid in (he fur ; the feet have fi>c toes ; the fore 
feet are very strong, flat, and formed fordig^ng. 
It ii about fbor inches long, and in the general 
form refembles (he water tat. As to color, the 
head, back, and sides are dusky, and the belly 
and limbs white. Thii apecjes inhabits the 
. plains of Russia and Western Sibe:ia, scarcely 
lexiendiog beyond the Irtish, and never beyond 
the Oby. They are fond ot a turfy soil, avoid- 
in; sandy or muddy places; and dig holes like 
the hamster, which they line with soft grass, and 
fill with bnlbons roots, throwing uti hillocks of 
«arth all along (he tracks; each individual has 
ils separate burrow ; works only in the night, 
attd teldom camel out except in the season of 
Tove. Their sight is very weak in the day-time, 
Ttiey feed chiefly on the roots of tulips, tuberase 
luthyrus, and tuberose phlomis. They procreate 
*" almut the beginning of April, when they smell 
Rtrunglyof musk ; and the females produce three 
or four young at a litter. 

18. M. myolafpa lyphlus, the blind mole rat, is 
of a reddish ash-coloi ; and has do tail, external 
c.ii), nt apparent eyes : the feet have each live 
lo« ; and vat fore teeth are broad. The body 
■nd head measure between seven and eight 
inchefj the mouth is continually gaping, with 
uliort wrinkled foreteeth above, and very long 
«riet below, likewise wrinkled, 'loite of them 
. being hid by the lips ; the body i« covered with 
^ abort, sofi, and close sot fur, of a dusky color at 
the bottom, vvith the ends of a rusty brown tttiied 
with ash-color; the legs are very short, having 
five loet on each fool, armed with short claws, 
und tlightly connected by a thott mciDbnne at 
Ibeir bases. This species inhabits the soilth 

Ert* of Russia, from Poland to (he Volga, 
ich individual forms burrows under (he (urfy 
«oil of very considerable extent, with many 
lateral passages, and throws out the earth at dif- 
ferent distance*, in large hillocks sometimes two 
tardt in circumference, and proportionally high. 
It works with its snout, feet, rump, and teeth. 



ihry snort, gnash their teeth, raise their head in 
a menacing posture, and bite with great severity. 

P Thej feed on roots, especially those of the bul- 
bous chxrophyllum. They ate entirely blind, 
tiioagh they have the rudiments cf vary small 
«ye«, which are covered over with a continna- 
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tion df the sktn; but they posieu the aensea of 
touching and hearing in a very eminen( degree. 
They breed in spring and summer ; and the fe- 
male, which has two teats, brings from two to 
four young ones at a birth. 

general form resembles (he arvalis, but the body 
is rather naked and the belly larger. The eara 
are longer and hid in the fur ; the color ii 
tawny, and the fore feet have each three toe* 
with the mdimente of a fourth. The head and 
bod^ measures four inches and a quarter; the 
tail somewhat more than an inch. This species 
inhabits Siberia from the Irtish eostwardi, in 
Kamtschatka, and under Ihe arctic circles. The* 
are called by Dr. Pallas mures (cconomi, from 
their curious way Of living. They dwell mostly 
in damp soils, forming burrows, with many 
chamlwrs, and numerous entrances, immediately 
under the turf. In these they lay up magazinet 
of various vegehible food, chiefly bulbous roots ; 
which they spread out in sunny days lo dry, and 
never touch them but io winter, living all sum- 
mer on berries and oihet vegetables. The Kamt- 
schatkans hold these animals in great regard, and 
never destroy their hoards; they take away only 
pan, and leave some caviare or other substance 
to support (hen in its stead. This species some- 
times emigrate in vast multitudes, keeping a 
straight coune, like thelemmus, even over rivers ^ 
nnd are much infested on tlieir march by birds, 
fish, 'Wild hogs, foxes, nnd other wild animals. 
'I'hey begin their march from about the river 
Pengio in spring, and about the middle of ,luly 
reach Ochoiska and Judonia,'at a cast distance ; 
and return in Clctober. The Kamtschatkons are 
alarmed at their migrations, which, they say, por- 
tend rainy weather and a l«d chacs; and, v^en 
(hey find (hem lying weak and spent with fatigue 
aAcr crossing a river, give (hem every assistance 
in their power. The TsehuUki are not so much 
attached to iliem, but use both their winter stom 
and their carcases as food. 

30. M.pumiliOjtlie dwarf mouie,is of a brown- 
ish ash color, with the fore head and nape of thp 
neck black, and having four bhtck lines along (he 
back meeting at (he (ail. It is scarcely two inchei 
long, the tail is about (wo-thirds of (he length of 
the body, and the whole animal, even when 
steeped many months in spirits, hardly weigh* 
fonr scruple*. The body is somewhat flaUened ; 
tlie regions of the eyes, the ears, and the nose, 
are of a paler color Uian the rest of the body; all 
Ihe fbet have five toes, the thumb or ihner toe of 
the fore feet being very small, but distinctly fui^ 
nished with a claw; the legs and feet are strongly 
made; the tail is almost naked, and of a pale 
ashcolor. Thisspecies.whichwasfirst described 
by Dr. Spatiman, inhabits the forests of Sitsi- 
camtaa near Ilangen River, 300 hours' journey 
from (he Cape of Good Hope. 

31 . M. latiUB, (he black or common ral, has an 
almost naked scaly tail, which is very sniall, has 
350 distinct rings, and is eigh( inchei long. The 
head and body measure seven inches io length; 
(lie upper parts ire deep black-gray, and the 
under parts oih colored. There are four toes, 
and a small claw, on each fore loot, and live on 
the bind feet. This species inhabits Irnlia, Pet- 



jin, and Europe, eicepl its molt northern parts ; 
hence it hi* been carried to Africa and America; 
and is common in Olabeite, but Ii^ss so in Ihe 
other islands of tbe Soutli Sea. Of late, it bra 
greatly diminiihed in Europe, and i? even in 
many places eltirpaled, by the brown species, 
which deitroy the black rats; llioogh little is 
gained by the exchange, the brown having the 
same dispositions, with greater strength and abili- 
ties for doing tniichief. The rat is tbe most 
B of any of oor smaller quadrupeds. 
1, paper, cloaths, furniture, and every 
^e of life, are a prey to these destruc- 
ti*e creatures. They make equal bavock among 
poultiy, lahbits, and young game ; and have 
even been known to )[naw the extremities af in- 
liiris when asleep. They reside much in hi>uses, 
banu, and grannries ; and have fore teeth of such 
strength as to force their way throagh the ha.rdest 
wood and oldest mortar. They make lodges for 
their residence, and neils lor their young, near 
chimneys; and increase the warmth by forming 
ms^tuines of wool, hits of cloth, hay, or ainw. 
They lodge also in ceilings, and in the void 

Sices between Ibe wall and the wainscolting. 
e female has ten teals, and brings forth several 
limes a year, but always In iiummer. Tbe Utter 
generally is tlve or six; and in spite of po'ison, 
traps, and cats, they multiply in such a degree 
as often to do a great deal of damage. In houses 
where grain is kept, they often increase so prodi- 
giously that the possessors are sometimes obliged 
to remoTe, unless the rats destroy each other. 
When a bmine happens, by loo many being 
crowded into ono place, thestrong kill the weak, 
open their heads, and first eat the brain and then 
'""■ it of the body. »' - -' 
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t destroyed; which is the reason why 
these animals, after being extremely troublesome 
for some time, disappear all of a sudden, nnd do 
not return for a long lime. ^Vhen their young 
begin to issue from the hole, the mother watches, 
defends, and even fights with the cats, to uve 
ihem. A laree rat is loore mischievous th&n a 
young cat, and nearly as strong ; the tat uses hti 
fore teeth; the cat makes most use of her claws; 
so that the latter requires both to be vigorous, 
and accustomed to fight, to destroy her adver- 
sary. The weasel, though smaller, is a much 
more dangerous and formidable enemy, because 
he can follow the rat into its retreat. Their 
strAiglh being nearly equal, the combat often 
continues long, but the method of using tiieir 
arms is very different. The tat wounds only by 
reiterated strokes widi his fore teeth, which are 
better formed for gnawing tlian biting ; and 
being situated at the exlremiiy of the lever, or jaw, 
they have not much force. But iheweatel biles 
cruelly with the whole jaw; and, instead of let- 
ting go its bold, sucks the blood from the 
wounded part, so that the rat is always killed. 
The tat was first introduced into America by the 
Europeans in 1S44, and is now the pest ot tliat 
continent 

33. M. rutilus, the red mouse, has a short tail : 
the ears ate longer than the fur, which is tawny 
red on the back, light gray and yellow on the 
sides, and whitish on the belly. The hvad ninl 
Wly measure about four inches, and the tall one. 



This species inhabits Siberia, from ihs Oby ti 
Karalschatia, and within the Arctic cirele. TnefT 
live iu holes and hollows of trees ; feeding otttnt 
andsometimesonanimalsof Ihesamegenui, Tbe 
come often into bouses and bams, eating atroa 
of eyery thing, but are particularly fond of 6eik 
They are very lively, and run about od the atv 
the whole winter. 

33. M.saxaiilis, the rock mouse, is about (c 
inches long, and weighs nearly nine diachrot; 
the tall is hairy, an inch and a half long, of ■'] 
brown color above, at;d white beneath ; the bead 
is oblong, with a longish nose, and oval dowiijr' 
ears, brown at the edges ; the limbs ate strong { 
and the tail is Ihinly covered wittt hair; thvl 
upper parU of tbe body are brown, iligiitl| 
mixed with yellowish or gray; the sjilet in 
rather inclined to gray; the belly is of a Mi 
ash or whitish ; Ihe feet aud legs are blacki^; 
the snout is dusky ; and surrounded with a 
der white ring. Tills species inhabit the tt 
parts of Siberia beyond lake Baikal, and Uie di 
serts of Mongul Tartary. They burrow in ||., 
fissures of rocks, forming a winding oblique fat 
sage, which afterwards branches out into MTCia 
others pointing downwards, and ending in i 
chamber in which is a bed of soft herbs. Tlw] 
feed chiefly on lUe seeds of the astragalus. * 

34. M. socialis, the social mouse, with a ' 
slender tail, and naked, rounded, and very shoil, 
eats; Ihe fore feel hare each three loesand the nidi*' 
mentsof afourth; the upper partsofthebodyMi 
light gmy; the sides, shoulders, and belly whili 
liie bead and body are above three inches lon^lb 
tail half an inch. They inhabit the sandy d^ 
setts between the Volga and Ural, near the Oib 
plan Sea, and in the mauntatns of Hyncanlt, 
They live in families, consisting of a male and I 
female with their young ones ; and of tlwW 
families vast numbers live together, the wbols 
country being covered with hillocks of euw 
tlirowo out of dieir burrows. They feed nostW 
on tulip roots; and are preyed on by wMolt* 
polecats, crows, and otters. Tbey swarin 
in spring, rarely In autumn, when lliey mignl^' 
or take shelter among the bushes. ' 

35. M.sylvaticus, the long-tailed field ro{nua,i|' 
larger than tlie common mouse, measnrinB from' 
tbe end of the nose to tbe setting on of the tiol 

four inches and a half; the tail four inches ; ' 

uppet parts of the body are of a ydlotriilK 
brown; the breast isyellow, and the belly while| 
the tail is covered with short hair. The fon fe 
have four toes each ; the hind feet five. Tli« 
animals are found In fields, gardens, and ihn^. 
beriea. In some place they are called bean mic(^ 
from the bavock Ihcy make among beans wbeBJ 
first sown. They feed also on nuts, acoim, uf 
grain, of which they amass quantities, itot ^^ 
portioned to their wants, but to the capocilj oT 
the place where it Is deposited, insomuch ibaii 
single animal will collect more than a busbd! 
Thus tiiey provide for other animals as wdt U 
themselves : the bog comes in for a share ; aai 
the great damage done to the* fields by tbcM 
creatures, in rooting up the groand, is chitSj' 
owing to their search after the concealed hoe "- 

of the field mice. M. Buflon says, he has ol 

seen great damage done to Ihe plantations by 
■t. — They carry off the new sown acorns ; by 
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1 KriJowiog ibe TurroiT of the plough, they dig up 
r floe after anolher, aat tearing a single ie«d. This 
|i ikppcni chiefly in those season] nhea the acoTns 
I' (M scarce: not finding a sufficient quantity in 
I ilk woods, ihcy come in quest of ibem to the 
1 osltivitcd tiehjs, and often carry off such quan- 
tities lliai they corrupt in their magawnes, They 
' 4o more mischief in a nursery of trees than all 
' Ac other animals put together. The Only nay 
' Id prcrenl thii damage ii to lay traps at ten 
I nkMS asunder, through the extent of the sonn 
Meld. No other apparatus is necessary than a 
nasled walnut placed under a flat stone, lup- 
I ported by astick. The animals come to eat the 
[ Vklnui, which they prefer to acorns ; and, as it 
v fixed to the stick, wheneTcr they touch it the 
Mone &lls dowu and crushes them to death. The 
■wne expedient M. IluSbn made use of with 
, anccess agaiiut the short-lailed Geld mouse, 
' which also destroys acorns. In this viny upwards 
■f 100 were taken each day, from a piece of 
I pDund consisting only of about forty French 
iiqtenU. FramthelSlhofNovembertolheSthaf 
Peoember above 20O0 were killed in this man- 
■■. Their numbers gradually diminished till 
1 Ac &on became severe, whicb is tlie time they 
I ntiK into their holes to feed on their proilsions. 
' In aululnn they arc tnatt numerous: if pro- 

' The bng-tailed mice eat also the short-tailed 
■pecie^and thrushes, blackbirds, kc., which they 
nod enttniled in snares. M, Buffon once kept 
k dcuen of these mice in a cage, and furaished 
Aem with food etery morning al eight o'clock. 
One^tlay lliey were neglected for about a quarter 
of as bouT, when one of their number was eaten 
■p by the rest; next day another suffered the 
Mom fiUe, and in a few days only one remained ; 
iU ibe otben had been kilted, and partly de- 
vgnicd, and even the survivor had his feet and 
lid nutilalcd. They are itiy prolific, producing 
■etc than once a year, and bringing nine or ten 
tt B bitth. Hiey generally make the nest for 
fttir young very near tlie surface, nd often in a 

'tti^ tuft of grass. In winter they frequent 

'■itnt, ittbles, snd out-houses. 

36. M. torquattis, the collared or tinged mouse, 
km 9 very ihort toil, with a tuft of hard bristles 
M the end, which is blunt ; the ear« are shorter 
Aui the fur; Ibe feet have each die toes; the 
Ik il ferruginous, varied with gray, yellow, and 
(httky, having a whitish collar round the neck, 
and a darii: line along the back. The head and 
iMdyaie above three inches long, the tail scarcely 

S«nc inch. They inhabit the north parts of the 
iJnIiau Hounlains, and the marshes near the 
¥totea OcesD ; feeding chiefly on the lichen lan- 
gntferiM, lichen nivalis, and polygonum vivipa- 
Mu; these planis th«y elore up in burrows, 
hving aomerous passages, dug under the turfy 
■oiL This species is migratory, and tesembies 
the lenmns m its manners. 

37. M. vagus, the wandering mouse, is between 
'Hfo and three inches long; the upper parts 
<f the body are a pale ash color, waved witli 

i, and having a black line along llie middle 
I •( the back ; the ears are large, oval, naked, and 
I plaited- The legs are very slender, and the feel 
E «hilidi, having four toe* with a conical excre- 



scence before, and Ave behind, alt armed with 
long claws ; the tail is longer than tlie body, 
very slender, prehensile at the end, of an ash- 
color above, and whitish below; the head is 
oblong, with a blunt nose, reddish at the tip, hav- 
ing yellow fore-leelh, and only two grinders on 
each side in the upper jaw. The female has 
eight teals. This species inhabit the deserts of 
Tarlary and Siberia, as high as the Ural, IrUsft, 
Oby, and Jenisei; are frequent in birch woods, 
and live in fissures of rocks, under stones, and 
in hollows of trees; feeding chiefly on' seeds, and 
on small animals of the same genus. They wan- 
der about in great flocks, migrating in the night ; 
hyberuate in the winter, and are of a very ohilly 
nature, so as to become torpid and (all asleep, in 
a rouod form, in cold mghls. 

:j8. m.Virgioianus, the Virginian mouse, lusa 
very baity long tall, very thick al the base, but 
tapering gradually. The nose is pointed and 
black, ears pointed, limbs very slender, the color 
universally white. 

MUSA (Antonius), an eminent Creek physi' 
cian, who cured the emperor Augustus of a dan- 
gerous illness by bathing. He was the first who 
prescribed the use of the cold bath. Tlie Romans 
erected a statue to his honor. He wrote two 
treatises, which are both extant; I. lie lleibi 
Botanic^; and, i. D« TuendA Valetuiline. 

Mi'SA, in bulany, the plantain tree, a genus of 
the montecia order and polyandria class of plants; 
natural order eighth, scitaminece. Male oil. a 
spatha, or sheath: cor. dipelalous; the one 
petal erect and quinquedentale ; tlie other nec- 
lariferous, concave, and shorter; there are six 
filaments, five of which are perfect; one style;, 
llie gevm inferior and abortive. Female herma- 
phrodite has tlie CAL. con. filaments, and pistil of 
the male hermaphrodite, with only one nlainent 

Crfect : the DEkRY is oblong, and three-angled 
low. The most remarkable species are: 
M. paradisaica, cultivated in alt the islands of ' 
the West Indies, where the fruit serves the 
Indians for bread ; and some of the white people 
also prefer it to most other things, especially to 
the yams and cassada bread. The plant rises 
with a soft stalk fifteen or twenty feet high ; 
the losrer part of the stalk is often as large as a 
man's thigb, diminishing gradually to the lop, 
where the leaves come out on every side. These 
ire often eight feet long, and from two to tliree 
broad, with a strong fleshy midrib and a great 
number of tiqnsverse veins running from the 
midrib to the borders. The leaves are thin and 
tender, so that where they are exposed to the 
open air they are generally lorn by the wind ; 
for, as they are large, the wind has great power 
against them. These leaves come out from the 
centre of the stalk, and are rolled up at their 
fint appearance; but, when they are advanced 
above the slalk, they expand and luni backward. 
As these leaves come up rolled in this manner, 
their advance upwards is so quick tliat tlieir 
growth may almost be discovered by tlie naked 
eye ; and if a tine line is drawn across, level 
with the top of the leaf, in an hour the leaf will 
be nearly an inch above it. When the plant is 
grown to its full height, the spikes of flower* 
appetu iu the centre, which is often nearly four 
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^t long, and nod9 on one iitde. The flowers letvte. Banana) ffiow In great bonches, tbt 
come oat in bunches ; ^ose in the lower part of weigh ttireWe pounds and upwards. ' The hody of 
the spike being the Ivgest ; the others diminish the tree b so porous as not to merit the name sff 
in their size upward. £ach of these bunches is wood ; the tree n only perennial by its toots, aal 
covered with a sheath of a fine purple color, dies down to the sround ewerj auttimn. ' Wha 
which drops off when the flowers open. The the natives of the West Indies,' sajrs Labat, ' v^ 
upper part of the spike is made up of male dertake a voyage, they make provision of i 
flowers, which are not succeeded by fruit, but paste of banana, wbidi, in case of need, senei 
fidl off with their covers. The fruit, or plantain, them for nourbhment and ^bink; for tibis par- 
is about a foot long, and an inch and a half or pose they take ripe bananas, and, having squeoed 
two inches diameter. It is at first green; but them through a fine sieve, form tfie solid fiait 
when ripe pale yellow. The skin is tough, and into small loaves, whicU are dried in the son or 
within is a soft pulp of a luscious sweet flavor, in hot ashes, after being preriously wrapped ip 
Ibe 'Spikes of the trait are often so large as to in the leaves of Indian noweritig teed. Wba 
weigh upwards of forty pounds. Thefrait of this they would use this paste, they dtasolve it k 
sort is generally cut before it is ripe. The green water, which is easily done ; and the liqaoi, 
skin is pulled ofiE^ and the heart is roasted in a thereby rendered thick, has an agreeibk add 
dear fire for a few minutes, and frequently taste,whidimakes it both refreshing and noniiik- 
turned ; it is then scraped, and served up as ing. The banana is greatly esteemed, and eice 
bread. Boiled plantains are not so palatable, venerated, by the natives of Bfadeka, who lem 
This tree is cultivated on a very extensive scale it the forbidden fruity and reckon it acrioieal- 
in Jamaica. Plantains also foiten horses, cattle, most inexpiable to cut it vrith a knife ; beeaoi^ 
swine, dogs, fowls, and other domestic animals, after dissection, it exhibitiy as they prrteod,! 
The leaves, being smooth and soft, are employed similitude of our Saviour's cnicifiuon; sad a 
as dressings after blisters. The water from the cut the fruit open with a knife^ is, in their app» 
soft trank is astringent, and employed by some hension, to wound his sacred image. Sook ai- 
to check diarrhoBas. Every other part of the thors suppose that the banana tree was tbtif 
tree is useful in different parts of rural economy, the leaves of which our first parents made &ar 
The leaves are used for napkins and table-cloths, aprons in Paradise. 

and are food for hogs. MUSi£UM, a hill near the citadd of A&o^ 
MusA Sapientum, the banana-tree. This spe- so called, according to Pansanias, from Masi^ 
cies differs from the preceding in having its who used to retire thither to meditate and cue- 
stalks marked with dark purple stripes and pose his religious hymns ; at which pba k 
spots. The frait is shorter, straighter, and was afterwards buried, 
rounder ^ the pulp is softer, and of a more lus- MUS^US, an ancient Oreek poet, wfaojai^ 
cious taste. It is never eaten green ; but when according to Plato and Diodoms Sicohiik « 
ripe it is very agreeable^ either eaten raw, or Athenian, the son of Orpheos, and diief of Ae 
fned in slices as fritters ; and is relished by all Eleusinian mysteries imtituted at Alhesi a 
ranks of people in the West Indies. Both these honor of Ceres. According to others be sa 
plants were carried to the West Indies from the only the disciple of Orpheus ; but, firora thegpal 
Canary Islands ; whither, it is believed, they resemblance between his talents and thoie of ks 
had been brought from Guinea, where they grow master, he was called his son. MussBOisoK 
naturally. They are also cultivated in Egypt, of the first poets who versified the oracles. He 
and in most other hot countries, where they grow is placed in the Arundelian marbles, epock tj, j 
to perfection in about ten months from their first 1426, B. C, at which time his hynms aie dan i 
planting to the ripening of tlieir fruit. When said to have been received in the celebraiDB of ' 
their stalks are cut down, several suckers come the Eleusinian mysteries. Laertius s^ dot 
up from the root, which, in six or eight months, Mufsus not only composed a theopay, bat 
produce fruit; so that, by cutting down the formed a sphere mr the use <^ his co ap s a iea i ; 
stalks at different times, there is a constant sue- yet, as this honor is generally given a> CUroSr 
cession of fruit all the year. In Europe some of Sir Isaac Newton stfppoSes that he enkrged i 
these plants are raised by gentlemen, who have with the addition of several consteOstioiis sfa 
hot-houses capacious enough for their reception, the conquest of the golden fleeeef. The sfket 
in many of which they have ripened their fruit itself shows that it was delineated after Ac ir- 
very well ; but, as they grow very tall, and their gonautic expedition, which is deacribed is ie 
leaves are large, they require more room in the asterisms, together With several ' other mm 
stove than most people are willing to allow ancient histories of the OreekSy and withoot ay 
them. They are propagated by suckers, which thing later; for the Argo wss the^'first longwi' 
come from the roots of those plants which have sel which they had built. Hitherto fbej hd 
fruited ; and many times the younger plants, used round ships of burden, and kept widsi 
when stinted in growth, also put out suckers, sight of the shore ; but now the princes of ifcit 
The fruit of this tree is four or five inches long, country sailed rapidly through the deepi asd 
of the size and shape of a middling cucumber, guided their ships by the stars. Muscas ii 
and of a high, grateful flavor; the leaves are two celebrated by Virgil in the character of hifl^ 
yards long, and a foot broad in the middle; they phant, or priest of Ceres, at the head of the oioet 
join to the top of the body of the tree, and often illustrious mortals who merited a place in Elf- 
contain in their cavities a great quantity of sium. Here he is made the conductor of Xmsb 
water, which runs out, upon a small incision to the recess where he meets the shade of kis 
being made into the tree, at the junction of the father Anchises. The works vriiich went csdo 



U* Damt. lika thoie of Orpheu^ were %y many 
■nribuled lo Ooomacntul. Nolhhig remains of 
ihtm now, nor were any oriiisnritingi exlant io 
Ae time of Ptiuanias, except a hymn to Ceres, 
nhich he made for the Lycamidel. And u his 
fcymns wen likewise let to maiic, and sung in the 
Biysleries by Muscus hinueir in the chancier of 
priest, he thence, perhaps, B«]uirGd from after 
times the title of musician ; the performance of 
BBcred music being probably at firit confined to 
the priesthood in these ceiebrationa, as it had 
been before in Efypt, whence they originated. 
Honever, he is doi enumerated amuug ancient 
tnusiciuis by Plutuch. 

MUSAGETES, a (ille of llereules. 

Ml'SCA, the fly, in loolo^, a genus of in- 
leclj belonging to the erdec of diptera. The 
mouth is furnished with a fleshy proboscis, and 
two lateral tips; but it has no palpi. This ge- 
nua ii divided inio Ino different sections: 1. 



lia»B downy bodies, though scarcely perceptibly 
so i and have either a lateral plume or feather on 
the antenns, oi a simple hair on ttie side of the 
BDicuie. The pilose have a few hurs scattered 
upon their bodies, principally upon the thorax ; 
they haTc either a lateral feather or a lateral 
hail. Under these divisions are comprehended 
about 400 differeilt speciei, as enumerated in 
Cmelin's edition of the Systema Natura;. See 
Entoholooy. Flies are lascivious troublesome 
insects, that put up with every kind of Ibod. 
They multiply moit in hot moist climates; and 
•o great was formerly their numbers in Spain 
thai there were fly-hunters commissioned to kill 
ibtrm. The vaporof sulphur, or aisenic, destroys 
them; and their nombers maybe reduced hy 
lakini; them id phials of honeyed water, or be- 
tween boatdi done over with honey.* There are 
139 species, principally distinguished ty the 
pccnlarilie* in their feelers. 

HvtCii, * name given to such persons among 
the ftomans as officiously thrust themselves into 
the company of their superiors and those who 
dnpised (hem, by finding means of getting ad- 

aiid withont a nelcome : so that muscn were the 
same at parasites, who were ftequeatly by the 
Cneks termed Mvua. See Pakisite. 



trllo, either faom the fcBgrancc resembling the 
nutmeg, mr Motcitif a, or from inuic<i,Bfly; flies 
being fntd of these grapes. — Johnson. A kind 
ofiwect gnpe, sweet wme, and sweet pear. 

He qaam off the mmtaUl, 
And threw tfa« tops all in the u ' ' 



McsctniHE, or MtiscADEL, a rich wine of the 
growth of Provence, Langoedoc, Cividad, &c. 
Tlie method of makbg muscadme at Frontignac is 
as follows ; — they let the muscadine grapes grow 
liolf dry on the vine ; as soon as they are 
gathered, they tread and press them immediately, 
and tun up the liquor, without letting it stand 
and work id the fat; the lee occasionitig its 
goodncM. 

MUSCHEHBEOECK (Peter dc), a distin- 
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suljlied natural philosopher and mathemsllclao, 
bom at Utrecht about 1700. He was Unt pro- 
fessor of these sciences in his native university, 
and afterwards invited to the chair at Leyden, 
where he died full of honors in 1TG1. He waa 
a member of several academies; particularly that 
of Sciences at Paris. lie wrote several works in 
l.alin, uU of which show the greatest penetoilion. 
Ue was also very consummate in the knowledge 
of taw. His course of natural philosophy wai 
translated into English in 3 vols. Bvo. 

MUSCI, mosses, one of the seven families oi 
classes into wliich all vegetables are divided by 
Lion^ in the Philosophia Botunica. The an- 
cients took the moss of tree* K> be the eflect of a 
disorder or discomposure of the texture on the 
bark ; or at moat a kind of little filaments ariiina 
from the bark ; but the modems find, hy sevenu 
observations, that mosses are all real and dis- 
tinct plants, who&e seed, being extremely small, ii 
inclosed in little capsnlK ; which burstin^of them- 
selves, the seed is carried off by the winds; till, 
falling into the inequalities of the bark of trees, 
it is ibere slopped, takes root, and feeds at ths 
expense of the tree, as mouldiness does on i 
bread, Ike. What botanical writers strictly uti- 
dersCand by the word moss is a class of planti 
appearing of an inferior rank lo the common 
vegetables ; the less perfect genera of which 
have been supposed to be wholly dettituie of 
flowers or seeds, or any thing analogoua to 
either, nnd to coniistof simple, similar, and uni- 
form parts ; the HEneta a little above these have 
some diversity of parts, resembling those which 
serve other plants for ftuctificalion. The mora 
perfect genera of the mosses not only consist of 
different parts, but hare also their appropriated 
organs, containing a pvlpy matter, which be- , 
comes dry, and assumes tte form of a fine povr- 
der, composed of granules, each of which ia 
either a seed or granule of larina, serving fur the 
propagation of the species. The imperfect mostei 
are distinguished from the otbera by thejr ap- 
pearance to the naked eye; they are eiflier m 
form of a fine lanugo or down covering the sup- i 
Ibce of different bodies; or of slender filament^ 
or foliaceous bodies, floating about in ibewaleij 
or are lilaments of a tougher texture, haoging 
down from the branches of old trees; or little 
shrubs, or single horns, growing erect on the 
parched earth of mountains and heathy places; 
or as broad and folinceoug bodies, spreadii^ 
themselves over the dry bark of trees or rocks, 
witboul any pedicle or other support. The per- 
fect kinds of mosses are found m the shape of 
■mall but regular plants, divided into several 
brauches, and clothed with leaves : these are of 
various forms and structures; some broad and 
thitt, others slender as hairs; some pellucid, 
others -opaque ; some smooth, others hairy. From 
the alE of these leaves in some kinds, and Itoim 
the sumraii of the stalks in others, there arisa 
heads of various figure and structure, but ell 
unicapsular; some of these are naked, othen , 
covered with a calyptra or hood ; some stand on 
Ions pedicles, and others are placed close to the 
stalks. These heads are called cnpsuln, and 
contain their seeds or farina, and their pedictet 
setK, in the mnia, hypna, bryo, and polylricha, 
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&c. These capsules in some are covered with a logy. This genus is the hypooiii. nkesptdei 
calyptra; in others they are naked. of this are very numenms and codudoq; b* 

Tnis tribe of plants, as well as the mushrooms, that particular one which was the subject of iWa 
ferns, and sea-weeds, are still imperfectly known, obsenratioas is the short branched silky iJaH, 
Dillenius, professor of botany at Oxford, was common on old walls ; and called by that vaSkm 
the first who attempted an arrangement of them, in his history hypnum Tulgarey eericam, teei^ 
In his Catalogus Plantarum circa Gissaro, pub- Tum, capsulis erectis cospidatis. The head of iik 
lished at Frankfort in 1719, and afterwaras in moss appears to the naked eye a small, suMoik, 
his Historia Muscorum, published at Oxford brownish-yellow, oblong body, about a moik of 
1741, he divides the mosses into sixteen genera, an inch long; this is coTered at its upper ead 
This arrangement, however, includes the lichens, with a membranaceous caljrptra or hooo, in dape 
some of the fiici, and other plants which belong resembling an extinguisher, or a funnel invefted. 
to very different families. The work, however, When this calyptra is taken off, and the hod 
is valuable, in having introduced the knowledge "viewed with a microscope, the surfroe of it i» 
of upwards of 200 plants, which were unknown seen to be ridged with longitudinal striae. Tbe 
before Dillenius : it is also of all his works the basis of the head is of a deep orange color, snd 
best executed, both for the descriptions and ft- more opaque than the rest ; ana the top is 
gures, and may serve as a model to such authors boundea by an orange colored ringy 8irelliiig«t 
as intend to publish [in detail the history of any something beyond the sur&ce of the oattti^ 
particular hmilj of plants. Micheli, in his ous parts of the head. Good glasKs Am 
Nova Plantarum Genera, published at Florence that in this head there are not wantii^ tfaepab 
in folio, in 1629, divides the mosses into two essential to the fructification of what aie wail^ 
sections, from the figure' and situation of their called the more perfect plants. This rin; ii 
flowers. These sections comprehend together truly a monophyllous undulated calyx, nidn 
sixteen eenera, amongst which are improperly which arise sixteen pyramidal fimbriated tt- 
arranged several of Uie lichens and other sea- mina; these are of a pale greenish coki^ ud 
weeds. The discovery of the seeds of the are loaded with a whitish oval ferina. Thetta- 
mosses, though made by Dillenius in 1719, is mina all bend towards each other from thev 
claimed by Linn^, who did not begin to write bases, and almost meet in a point at dw topi 
till t735. In Ray's method the mosses formed This is their appearance when the head ii 
the third class ; in Toumefort's they constitute a nearly ripe ; and unmediatelj under the aek 
single genus, by the name of muscus, in the first formed by these stamina is a cylindric bote 
section of the seventeenth class, which compre- pistillum, through which the nrina makei k 
bends the mosses, mushrooms, and some of the way, and is dispersed among the seeds is ip 
algs or sea-weed, and is distinguished by the head; the fruit is a large capsule^ filling eic^ 
name of asperms, or plants wiliiout seed; the part of the membrane, which shows itKltODde 
seeds of the mosses not having been detected by outside of the head, and in most places is eoa* 
Touroefort. In the Linnsean they constitute tiguous to it ; this capsule is fiUea with pedbet 
the second order of the class cryptogamia, which and very beautiful seeids ; they are round, tns- 
contain all those plants in which the parts of the parent when unripe, but afterwards opaque^ vi 
flower and fruit are either wanting, or not con- of a very beautiful green, which color tfa^ lettii 
spicuous. The characteristics are, 1. Antherae even when dried. When this head isfisstmh 
or tops without filaments or threads. 2. The duced from the plant, the stamina are veiy wi- 
male flower, constituted by the presence of the der, and stand erect ; the head is scarce uj 
tops, placed apart from the female, either on the thicker than the stalk, and the calyptra coicn it 
same or distinct roots. 3. The female flowers all over to shield the tender substance of tie 
distinct and without any pistillum. 4. The farina from external injuries. As the 6aia 
seeds devoid of both lobes, or cotyledones, and afterwards swells in the stamina, the seedi in the 
proper coverings; so that they exhibit the naked head increase also in bulk, and by their iacnase 
embryo. This order is subdivided into eleven the head is more extended in thickness; andihe 
genera, from the presence or absence of the stamina are by these means separated fiutfaer and 
calyx, which on these plants is a veil or cover farther from each other at their bases, bat bcsd 
like a monk's cowl, that is placed over the male inwards toward their points, so as to fiwniakiDd 
organs or tops of the stamina, and is denomi- of arched covering over the stigma of the wsd- 
nated calyptra, from the sexes of the plants, lum which is single ; and from hence the ans 
which bear male and female flowers, sometimes falls as it ripens into the head, and impn^ 
on the same, sometimes on distinct roots ; nates the seeds. See Botaky. 
and from the manner of growth of the female Musci is likevrise the name of the fifty-sii& 
flowers, which are sometimes produced singly, order in Linnaeus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 
sometiraes in bunches or cones. These distinc- thod. See Botany. 

tions are mostly borrowed from Dillenius, whose MUSCICAPA, the fly-catcher, a genus of 
merit in developing this part of the vegetable birds belonging to the order of passeres. IW 
kinc^dom Linu6 acknowledges. The manner of bill is flatted at the base, almost tnanguhr, 
seeding of mosses in general may be more notched at the upper mandible, and beset wiib 
clearly understood, from the description of that bristles; the toes generally divided asfiiraslhar 
genus of them which has been traced through all origin. The species are very numerous. Dr. 
its stages, and to which roost of the others, Gmelin enumerates ninety-two, Latham ninety- 
though every genus has its distinct fructification seven. 0( these we shall only describe 
in some respects, bear a very great general ana- viz. — 



MUSCLE. 



1. M. csrolinensts, or carlbonensia, tlie cai- 
Wnl, is fomcwhit bigger than a Urk; trnglh 
tighl iucliM ; bill black ; the upper parts cif the 
body nnd wingi of a deep brown; the under 
oalwKiIored -. the craim of the head ii black ; 
the tail biHckiib ; the legs are biown. This 
•pecies ii found in Virgitiia in the lummer sea- 
son ; wbf re they frequent shrubs rather than tall 
trees, and feed on insects : their ctj resembles 
that of a cat, whence the English name giren by 
Cileaby. 

a. M. criniia, the crested 6y-calcher, is about 
the sue of a lark; the bead a cresied, and of a 
dull Kreeii ; die hind part of the neck and back 
are of thr same color ; the under parts from tiie 
chin to the breast of an ub-color, and thcuce lo 
the Fent yvllow ; the legs are black. These in- 
habit Carolina utd Virginia in summer; build 
there, and depart in autDnin. 

3. M. dabellifeia, the &n-tai1ed fly-calrher, is 
io length lii inches and a half; the head is black, 
which color descends on the back part lower 
than the nape, whence it passes forward in a 
mrrow colfar to the thmat ; the chin, throat, 
and sides or the neck, except whei« this collar 
paiies, are white; and orcr the eye is awhile 
streak like an eye-brow : the upper parts of the 
body are olite-brown ; the under parts yellowish 
nit, ^winK whitish towards the vent; the tail 
is longer than Ibe body; the two middle feathers 
black; the othenare white; the legs are dusky. 
71)11 species inhabit the south isle of New Zea- 
bnd, where thej- are seen constantly hunting 
sAer insect*. They fly always with their tails in 
rtape of n Ibn. They are easily tamed, and 
will then sit on any person's shoulder, and pick 
ofTthe flies. They havea chirping kind of note, 
and an called by the nalires dii^go-wagh-wagh. 

4. M, giisola, the spotted Hy-catcher, is about 
Atc iochn three quarters long. The head is 
large, of » brownish hue, spoiled obscurely with 
black 1 the back ii of a mouse.^^olor; the wings 
and tail are duskv; the breast and belly white; 
the throat and sides under the wwfs dashed with 
red; the leg* and feet are short and black. It 
ii a bird of pusage ; appears here in spring ; 
breeds with as. and departs in September. It 
builds its nesi against any part of a tree that 
will support it, often in the hollow caused by 
the ilecay of some large limb, hole in a wall, 
ttt; also in old posts and beams of bams, and 
returns to the tame place season after season. 
It l*ysfi>urot6repa1e eggs marked with reddish. 
It feed* on insects, and collects them on the 
wing. Wlien the young can fly, the old ones 
r«tirewilhlhem into thick woods.where they fro- 
lic amoog tke top branches ; dropping from the 
boughs aUn quite )>erpendicular on the flies that 
sport beneath, and rising again in the same di- 
rection. They will also stand on the lop of 
some stake or post, whence they spring forlh on 
their prey, returning sidl to the same stand for 
many times together. They feed also on cherries, 

5. M. Pondiceriana. the Pondicherry or Co- 
Tomandel fly.catcher, is rather bigger than a 
sparrow. The gancral color of die upper parts 
is a cinereous grey ; the throat, breast, and Iwlly, 
while ; the legs black. It inhabits the coast of 
Cocomandel. where, f^m the sweetness of lis 
son^i It is called the Indian niijhtingilc. 



6. M. rubra, the summer red bird of Catesby, 
Is a most beauliful species, somewhat bigger 
than a sparrow : the hill is yellowish, the eyes 
are black, the legs dusky, the male is wholly of 
a scarlet color, except the tips of the quill-fea- 
thers, which are of 3 dusky red ; the color of the 
female is brown tinged with yellow. They in- 
habit Carolina and Virginia in summer, 

7 M, rubricollus, purple-throated fly-catcher, 
is about the size ot a blackbird. The whole 
plumage is black, except the chin, ihroat, and 
lore part of the neck, on which is a large bed of 
beauiifiil crimson, inclining to purple ; the legs 
are black. These birds inhabit Cayenne and other 
parts of South America, where they are found in 
flocka, and precede, in general, the toucans in 
their movements. They feed on frulis and in- 
sects, are lively and always in action. They for 
tlie roost part frequent (he woods, like the tou- 
cans; and where Uie first are Ibund the others 
ore seldom fiir off, 

MUS'CLE, n. i, -j Fr, tnuKlc; Hal. ma- 

Mts'cuiiE, oi^. fciilo; Lat. mujm/ui, A 

Mut'c(;LARiTV,n,f.f fleshy flbte, or bundle 

Mvs'ccLovs, adj. * of fibres, enclosed by a 

common membrane; muscular means relating 

to or performed by the muscles : musculniis, 

ahoucding in muscles or muscular strength: 

muse ularitv, the slate of having muscles, or being 

strong in the muscles. 

The uvea has a numJoyi power, and can dilala 
BDc! contract that mund hole, called the piigil of ihe 
eye, for the better moderating the tiaDuniiiioD of 
light. Mon. 

Tbo gutt of a slurgeoti, taken out and cut tr 
pieces, will still move.wbich may depend upon theii 
great Ihickneu and mnKuIuriiu. Orn: 

By the inueiiliir motion met perpetual flat of the 
liquids, a great part of the liquid* are thrown out of 
the body. Attmihn,il. 

The inilraments of motion are the mmcIh. tha 

fibres whereof, conlncting Iheniielves, move tho le- 

Teral parls of Ibe body. i«dbi. 

With eye askance 

I Tiew the muxuliir ymportioDed limb 

Tiaaalbnned to a lean shanks Cowprr. 

Mus'cLE, n. I, Yr. moiale ; laX. muKiUia. A 
bivalve shell-fish. 

0[ Ehell-filh, there are wiioklers, limpeli, cockle*, 

It is the observaliou of Aristotle, that oyilen and 
miaclei grow fuller in the naiiog of the moon. 

Hii*rwi». 
nd in a 

Muscle, in lonlogy. Sie MlTlLus. 

Muscle, in anatomy. SeeAsnTOHT. The 
motion of the muscles of animals has been 
thought a matter of such importance that nn 
annual lecture upon it was founded by Dr. 
Croone, one of the original members of tlie 
Koyal Society of London. The investigation of 
the subject has accordingly exercised the pens ol 
many very learned and ingenious men ; notwith- 
standing which it still remains involved in much 
obscurity. Dr, Blane of the Royal Society con- 
siders as muscles, not only those large masses of 
flesh which compose so great a part of the bulk 
of the body, but likewise all the minuter oi-gsng 
Mibservienl to circulaliun, nutrition, and secre- 
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tSon ; since, not only the heart ilBel^ bnt the th tuch instances, must be many ttnes greater 

whole vascular system and the intestmes, owe than the strength of the dead fibres. Thm aa 

their action to certain powers of irritability and case related in the Philosophical TraDsscCkiai 

contractility peculiar to muscular fibres. The by Mr. Amyand, wherein the os humeri vis 

first and most obvious considerations with res- broken by an exertion of the muides. Efwy 

pect to the muscles is the regular organisation of one has hieard of fractures happening irom wixj 

their fibres in a parallel direction. In this they slight accidents. • These occur most probiblj 

are distinguishea from every other matter of a from a jerk of the muscles concarring with tke 

fibrous structure, whether vegetable or mineral, external violence. The sensible increase of haid- 

by a certain degree of moisture, tenacity, and ness in a muscle, when in a stale of oo&tractkm, 

eusticity, entirely peculiar to themselves. The may also be considered as a proof of an ineresied 

fibres of the muscles visiUe to the naked eye are attraction of its paiticulaia to each other at tbai 

composed of others discoverable by glasses, and time.' 

these of others qf fibres still smaller ; neither has ' Contraction of a muscle prodoces no chanp 
any person been able to discover the ultimately in its density, and animal life differs fitxa iuoi- 
fine fibres of a muscle, which are not composed mate matter in this lespect, as wdU as in nMtt 
of others. Some have indeed imagined that they of its other properties and laws. One pnrpoK 
have been able to do this, but their observatioxis in nature for muscles always preserving tneswe 
have been found fedlacious ; and it^ is now uni- density may be, that, as some of them act in cos* 
versallv allowed that the fibres are divisible fined cavities, inconveniences might arise ftsa 
beyond what the best assisted sight can trace, their occupying more space at one time thsaai 
and are to all appearance uniform. In this another. In the extremities of crastacaoos a» 
regular and fibrous organisation they resemble mals, for instance, which are filled with moicki^ 
the crystals of salts, many of which are fqund a change of density would be apt to burst tbea. 
composed of fibres more and more fine, and Another circumstance, in which, the contractiflsi 
which, like those of the muscles, can never of muscles difier from simple elasticity is, tbit 
be ultimately traced. It is evident that the cause the former, however fipequent and violeD^ doei 
pf muscular motion cannot be referred to mecha- not produce any heat, as collision and tsssni 
nism, which is itself only a secondary principle, are known to do. This may admit of soae 
Some have had recourse to a fluid conveyed mto cavil with regard to aniouds of warm blood; In 
the fibres of muscles, by which they were swelled, one of the theories with regard to animal heat is, 
and thereby shortened. One of the most plau- that it arises from the perpetual vibntioB tf 
sible of these hypotheses supposes this fluid to muscular fibres, psuticularly those of the van- 
be die blood ; but this is plainly a petitio prin- lar system ; but this is not the case with resped 
cipii, for in order to set the blooa in motion to animals of cold blood, in which the aetiosi d 
muscular motion is necessary; Other fluids have life are equally vigorous. The principal phe- 
been supposed to have this eflect ; but even the nomena, thererore, of muscular motion an^ tk 
existence of these has not been proved, and in- shortening of the fibres, the lateral sweU, the ii- 
deed the most solid objections might be brougl)^ crease of cohesion and hardness, and the » 
against all the theories that have hitherto been changed density and temperature. As that 
invented. is no alteration in the density of a musek^ii 
Dr. filane considers muscular motion as refer- passing from relaxation to contraction, this chMp 
rible to an original law of animated matter, cannot consist in the approximation of the i^^ 
whereby its particles are endowed with an attrac- rant parts of the fibres, but must depcad oi 
tive power, for which no cause can be assigned, some other circumstances in the intimate diip- 
any more than for gravitation, cohesion, or die- sitions of the particles. In attemptii^ to coo- 
mical affinity. If die shortening of a muscular ceive in what this consbts, ^e fol lowing aphr 
fibre, said he, depend on this increased power of nation may be oflered. It is prolMible tbt the 
attraction between its particles, the effect will be regular structure of solid bodies depends on ^ 
to add to the power of cohesion in the fibre; and polarity and shape of their integrant jiiitL 
to determine this he made the following experi- Now all bodies, except such as are qteia^ 
ment: — ^Having taken the flexor muscle ot the must have a long and a short axis; aad 1|| 
thumb of a man newly dead, while yet warm and us imagine the fibres of muscles to he nwnpnH 
flexible, he appended a Weight to it, continually of spheroidal particles, we may then coofifiw 
augmenting it until the muscle broke; and this relaxation to consist in their being disposed vilk 
he found was done when 26 lbs. had been ad- their long axis in the line of their fibres, and coa- 
ded : yet a living man of the same apparent traction to consist in their short axis bciag dih 
strength and age could with ease lift a weight of posed more or less in that direction. This iifll 
38 lbs. by the exertions of the same muscle, not only account for the decurtation and mufom 
* It is farther in proof of this fact,' he adds, * that density, but for the lateral swell, and also for the 
in the case of a violent strain, from muscular increased hardness and cohesion; forthoo^tk 
contraction in the living body, it is the tendon particles do not approach or recede, as in bodia 
that gives way ; whereas we have seen that in sin\ply elastic, yet their power of attraction viU 
the dead body the muscle is the weaker of the be increased by their centres being broogkt 
two. It is also well known that, in cases of over nearer, and by being applied to each ote 
exertion, the muscular fibres themselves do not by more oblate sur&ces. This hypothesis afi- 
give way, though the strongest tendons, such as cords with what has been before pooved coa- 
the tendo Achillis, and even bones, such as the ceming the unchangeable density; for what is 
knee-pan, are broke by their living force, which, lost in one dimension is gained in anoljier ; aad 



the cauM foi ibert: being no tncreiH in tempen- 
turc depends probablj on the nme cjiranutnnce 
by which ilie density is prewrred un^lered.' 
Bui itr the prosecution of this subject we are in- 
volved in the iiniTersal difficulty. This i$ tlie 
action of iiimuli, by which the mnscle* ue ex- 
erted in contradioD, and npou which att the 
phenomenk of life depend. 

The Dr. concludes his aubjccl with con- 
sidering Ihe miucles »s mechanical powers. ' As 
they constilule (he itreDgtb of uiimals. it may 
be propenoconiidertheielationof their strength 
lo iheir bulk, and the reUlion of the hulk and 
ilrength of the body In the deoxily and cohesion 
of ill own materials; and lo the bulk, deniity, 
and cohesion of tlie Fiteroal inanimate hodies 
with which it is conicrunl. Il has been demon* 
sinted hy Galileo diat in similar unequal bodies 
of ■ cylindrical or prismatic shape, such as Ihe 
limbs of animals nearly are, the ratio of their 
pffoni lo break by their own weight is in the 
(quadruplicate ratio of their lengths; hut that 
the rviislance they make to the same force Is 
only m the triplicBle ratio of titeir lengths, tl 
follow* from this that, in order lo eudoir the 
limbs of animals with the same relative force, it 
is not only necessary that the bones should pos- 
Bcss an incieased proportion of thickness in 
order to E>'e an adequate increase of what may 
be called Ihe dead strength ; but a similar in- 
crease of living strength is necessary by a suita- 
ble addllion of muscular power in order lo keep 
pace with the increased size of the bones. Now 
we oUervp, in feet, that in the large tiied ani- 
mals, such as the hull and the elephant, the 
thickness both of their bones and muscles be- 
comes gT<iateT in proportion to the length of their 
limbs than in the snialler animals, and they arc 
therefore of ■ len ele^nt Ibrm. But nature has 
not carried this k far as to compensate for the 
disadvantage arising from the increase of size ; 
for the Kmler animals have not the same prn- 
poiIionBl strength, in relalioa to their bulk, that 
Ihe tmatler animals have. It has been computed 
that a flea can draw from Kventy to eighty limes 
its own weight, whereasahnrM cannot with ease 
draw more than three times his own weight. This 
disproportion between liu! and ittengtii is very 
obsenible in different individuals of the human 
■peciei; for tall men are not muscular, even in 
the simple proportion of their stature.' Consi- 
dering the manner in which the muscles act upon 
the bones into which they are inserted, and con- 
sidenog the bones as levers, the muscles seem 
(o act upon them at a very great disadvantage, 
being always inserted much nearer the fulcrum 
than the weight to be raised. Thus (he two 
mu.wles of the arm, named biceps and brachiaus 
inlcmus, in order to support in the hand a weight 
of one pound, with the fore arm at tight angles 
to the humerus, must exert a power equal lo ten 
pounds. Anothtr circumstance which lends to 
wasle the power is the obliquity with which thiy 
are inserted into their bones ; so that the greater 

Krt of the force is expended in pressing one 
ne against another at ihe articulation, and 
dtlly a small part of il in making the flexures 
and ntensioM. These disadvantages, however, 
ara compeniated by a number of convenienrics, 
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which could nol have been abtabed on auf 
Other plan. We must distinguish between tliosa 
actions which consist in pressure and those which 
depend on percussion ; fur, as the momenlum 
of this lasl depends on velocity, il is evident that 
there must be a great advantage from the inser- 
tion of the tendon being near the centre of mo- 
tion, as greater velocity with less expense criT 
contraction will thus be communicated totbeex-^ 
tremily. The muscles, for instance, which ara 
attached to tlie olecranon, in performing thos* 
actions wilhthe hand which require rubbmg, ocl 
with a disadvantage exactly proportional to Iha 
inequality of the distance from tlieir inseitinn lift 
the joint of the elbow, and tliat from the soma 
joiot 10 the liaad. This is on act of pressure^ 
But in Ihe case of percussion, as in the act o^ 
using a hammer, there is an evident advantage 
resulting from the velocity communicated lo the. 
extremity ; for in order to have produced the 
same veloci^, wilh the insertion at a greater dis- 
tance from the centre of motion, a much greater 
degree of contraction would have been nece*- 
sary, and our author shows that fatigue princi- 
pally depends on a contraction of the muscles. 
' If any one,' he says, ■ will take the IroubU o( 
comparing the fatigue of the biceps muscle, in 
bearing a weight in the hand wilh the elbawr 
joint bent to a right angle, with that of bearing 
the same weight for the same length of time with 
the joint at an acute angle, be will be sensible 
how much the degree of ^tigue depends on the 
extent of contraction ; and, by attending to the 
relativL- situation of muscular libres, it will ap- 
pear ihat Nature, in distributing the fibres of - 
muscles obliquely, has had it in view not only 
to increase their number, but lo save contrac- 
tion.' In consideriog ihe actions of the various 
muscle* in producing the diflerent actions of Ilia 
body, we find scarcely one produced that can be 
called direct. In some instances we And two 
muscles, or two sets of muscles, co-operaling, 
so that the motion effected by them shall be in 
the diagonal of their direction. This is the ease 
of the oblique muscles of Ihe abdomen in sotne 
of their actions, and of the intercostal muscles 
in uU theirs. Sometimes different portions of 
Ihe snme muscle combine in like manner lo pro- 
duce a similar effect ; and in all the long musr 
cles, however shnple their origin and insertion 
may he, ther« is an internal obliquity of Ibeir 
fibres widi regard to one another; for these Jo 
not run from end tn end, but there are parts tk 
the tendoti running into the belly of the muscle, I 
to as to divide il into pennifnrm and rhomhoidal 
portions. Tliis distribution of the fibres takn 
off from the length ; but, as it lakes place in those 
cases where the origin and insertion arc at a con- 
siderable distance, this can be afforded; and 
this, as well as the watte of power in conse- 
quence of oblique action, ii more than compen- 
sated by the increased tirength from the fibre* 
being multiplied ; for, in consequence of this 
iliucture, ihers is an extent of tendon affprded 
sufficient for the insertion of a greater number 
of fleshy libres. The Dir- illustrates Ihii 

grinciple in the mechanism of muscular action 
om tlie example of fldi ; a species of animals 
which exert greater muscular powers lUan any 
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other. ''The muscles of most fish/ says he/ 
' consist of regular series of oblique short fibres, 
forming those strata which every one must have 
observed in their muscular substance. Their 
motions are more simple and limited thaa those 
of land animals, but much more vigorous ; for a 
fish in the sea has to make its way through a 
medium about 1000 times more dense than air, 
and with more rapidity than those which inhabit 
the land. Nature, therefore, instead of giving 
them muscles whose fibres would run straight 
firom one end of their body to the other, has 
multiplied their numbers by distributing them 
into snort and oblique portions. I have seen the 
sword of a swordfish sticking in a plank which 
it had penetrated from side to side; and when 
it is considered that the animal was then moving 
through so dense a medium, and in the same di- 
rection with the ship, we must form a high con- 
ception of its muscular power.' 

For tables of the various muscles of the human 
body, with their various uses, see our article 

AjTATOMT. 

Muscle Shoals, an expansion of the river 
Tennessee, about 250 miles from the mouth of 
the river, and about the same distance from the 
whirl, or suck, where the river branches through 
the Great Ridge, or Curaberiand Mountain. The 
expansion extends about twenty-five miles, is 
two or three miles wide, and receives its name 
from the number of soft shell turtles and fresh 
water clams found here. 

MUSCULUS (Andrew), a Lutheran divine, 
who was professor of divinity at Francfort on 
the Oder, in the sixteenth century, and wrote 
several books on theology. He died in 1580. 

MuscuLUS (Wolgfang), a learned protestant 
divine, bom at Dieuze in Lorraine, in 1497. 
He joined the Benedictines, and was esteemed a 
good preacher; but, having embraced Luther^s 
doctrines, was obliged to fly to Strasburg, where 
he married. After this he suffered g^reat hard- 
ships, and was obliged to work for his bread ; 
but at length was made ministering deacon of 
the chief church in Strasburg; whence he re* 
moved, in 1527, to Augsburg, where he prevailed 
on the magistrates to abolish the popish worship. 
When Augsburg was taken by Charles V. he 
retired to Berne, where he was appointed profes- 
sor of divinity, and died in 1563. He was a 
man of deep erudition, and translated several 
works of the Greek fiaithers into Latin. He abo 
published comments on the Scriptures. 

MuscuLUS, a military machine, made use of 
by the Romans to cover and protect tlie soldiers 
while they approached and undermined the walls 
of besieged places, or filled the ditches. It seems 
to have resembled the testudo in form, but was 
smaller in size. See Testudo. 

MUSE, w. «. & V. n. ^ Fr. mute., muser; Belg. 

Muse'ful, n. «. ^ muse, nmysen; Teut. 

mus; Span., Ital., Port, and Lat. musa; Gr. 
/t8(ra. Anciently a goddess, of whom there were 
nine, supposed to preside over poetry and the 
fine arts (see below) : hence the power or genius 
ot poetry ; deep' thought or attention : to muse 
is, to ponder; think deeply; be engrossed or 
absent in mind ; to be lost in wonder : musefiil, 
thoughtful ; wrapt in silent thought. 



Failsees herden the pople mnuyng^ of hym tka 
thiagis, and the princis and fairisees semen """i niH 
to take him. Wietif. /m. 7. 

My mouth shall speak of wisdom ; and ray heat 
nam of understanding. Pmim zlix. 1 

All men muaed in their hearts of John, whetkc 
he were the Christ or not. Ldke iii. IS. 

Her face upon a sudden glittered,, so that I w 
a&aid of her, and mmed what it might be. 

If he spake courteously, he angled the peoofe'i 
hearts ; if he were nlent, he mmmd upon some &. 
gerous plot- siwy. 

The tidings strange did him abashed make. 
That still he sat long time astonished 
As in great mam, ne word to creature spake. 

FrntfieQum, 
St. Augustine, speaking of devout men, noiMk, 
how they daily firequented the church, how atsntne 
ear they give unto the chapters read* how caif6i 
they were to remember the same, axid to nmtt thoe- 
upon by themselves. HoAtt. 

Cssar's father oft. 
When he hath muud of taking kingdonu ia. 
Bestowed his lips on that unworthy place. 
As it rained kisses. ~ 




Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thv chi 
And ^ven mv treasures and my rights of tbee. 
To thick-eyed miuaing «nd cursed melancholy ! U. 

Do not muM at me, 
I have a strange infirmity. Id, ilfwhri 

The sad kine 
Feels sudden terror and cold shivering. 
Lists not to eat, still nrntu, aleepe unsfNod. 



Begin, my muM. 

He was filled 
With admiration and deep nnue, to4iear 

Of things so high and strange. 

The muse*inspired train 
Triumph, and raise their drooping heads agaia. 

fTotfar. 
On these he muted within his thoughtfid 



We mute so much on the one, that we are ml H 
overiook and forget the other. AtUrbm^t fkuwmt. 

Lodona*8 fate, in long oblivion cast. 
The tnuM shall sing, and what she sings ■!»*?? Jut 

Man superiour walks 
Amid the glad creaUon, muHng piainh 
And looking lively gratitude. 

Thom$mCtSfm§. 
But Nith maun be iay tmwe's well. 
My mu»e maun be thy bonnie sel ; 
On CorsiDcon I'll glowr and spell. 
And write how dear I love thee. 



Now waving grain, wide o'er the plain. 

Delights the weary farmer ; 
And the moon shines bright, when I rove at aiik 

To mvM upon my charmer. . IL 

I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains. 
And settle ia soft mmingi as I tread 
The walk, still verdant, under oaks and »i»«. 
Whose outspread branches overarch the ^ade. 



Me now, of these 
Deep munngt high ambitious thoughts infiame 
Greatly to serve my country, distant land. 
And build me virtuous fame ; nor shall tlw dust 
Of these fallen piles with show of sad decay 
Avert the good resolve. Byrm. 
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MUUSEIA, GrKinu festinU u> l.unur of ih« 
wt, teleliialvil wiili guues eveiy &fth jrear, 
ticularlf by ihe Thespians. The Macedoni- 
also otisetved a ftiliTal of the lame nuae in 
or al Jupilei aud ihe Muses, wliich lasted 
■M days, and was celebrated with stage plays, 
JBVE^ 3iid puetical compositioiis. 
^ MUSES, deities amgng tbe I'agans, supposed 
ireside over the arts and sciences. Hence it 
inual for the poeu, at the beginning of i 
Men, to iDTokethe nid of tliese goddesses. The 
|bim we said to hare been ohginall; onljr 
gen and rousidani in the service of Osiris, 
W the gl«Bt Ej;yptian Bacchus, under liis son 
hm; buiinsucceedingtimeslhey weredeilied, 
otlled ibc daugblers of Jupilei and JVInC' 
nt. or Memory. Diodorus Sicului says that 
MD of Messene. a lync poet, who flourished 
the iwenly-sevenlb Olympiad, 670 years 
'. BkC, makw theio the daughters of I'ranut and 
Terr*. It has been asserted by some ancient 
wnlers, that at &rst they viere only three in 
otinibet; iuid that their names were Meleie 
(Bwdilatuni), Mneme (memory), and Aode (long 
or music); but Homer, Hesiod, and other my- 
ibologiit), admit of nine; and Hesiod, in hit 
llieogony, names them all. Each of ihem pre- 
sides over tome art or science, as music, poetry, 
owicing, utronomy, &c. By some they are 
called vir^ns, because the virtues of education 
appear unalterable ; they are called Muses, 
Upau, from fjsw, to enfjuire or explain mys- 
ttath because they taugbt things the most curioui 
Jpd impocunt. 

K^In a reliero, on a sarcophagus in the Capito- 
Pha Gallen at Rome, the nine Muges are tepre- 
mted II) ttie following order : — 

Clio is first, and distinguished by the roll or 
book ia her hand,or itith the longer bolder pipe 
(dor. i. od. 12, r. 3}. Her office was to cele- 
brate the actions of departed heroes, ihoui^h 
Statiu* makes her descend to lower functions, 
Irom the old notion thai every thin; penned iu 
hexameters was an epic poem. Slat. 1. Sylv. 
!. T. 10. Thalia was the muse of comedy and 
pastorals (Virgil, Kclogue 6, v. 2), and is dis- 
linguithed by the comic mask in her hand, and 
Wr paitond crook. Terpsichore has notliing to 
itistini^ish her, Ausooius gives her the cithara. 
On the medals of the Pompanian family, three 
muses have stringed instruments in tlicir hands, 
but we do not know them from one another ; 
tnd are besides used to call the ciihaia, barbilon, 
inj intudo by the common name of lyres. 
These thr«e muses are, in the relievo, the iliirJ, 
M Terpsichore, and the flfth and seveulb, which 
ippaar to be Erato and Polyhymnia; though 
that cannot be determined till the name* and 
shape* of the strin)[ed instruments come to be 
better known. 

Kuterpe presided over music, and played on 
two l^ipes (tibiee) at once, as in the remarks 
before Terence's plays. By these pipes she is 
distinguished, though sometimes she holds tlie 
fistula or calami, in her hands, and is so de- 
scribed by Ausooius. Hor. i. od, I, v. 33. 
Ento, who presided over the amorous kinds of 
poetry, is neally attired and looks pretty though 
itionalitful. She is ten resented al times pensive. 
Vol XV. 



full of gaiety, as slie 
appears on getDS; both Which characters, thoui^ 
directly opposite, suit with tlie ever-varying 
moods oi hiveis, and consequently are proper 
to their patroness. Uvid invokes Erato pleas- 
antly eoougli in his Art of Love, and likewise 
in his Fasti for April, which among the Romans 
was considered as more peculiarly the lover's 
month. But Virgil appean to invoke her, in his 
JfLneid, before a field of battle, with less pro- 
priety, unless indeed it wag because the war was 
occasioned by a woman. 

Calliope is called by Ovid the chief of the 
muses; and by Horace Regiita, as skilful on all 
instruments. The tables in her hand mark her 
distinguishing character, which was to nole 
down the worthy actions of tlie living. The 
books ia ancient limes somewhat resembled the 
rolls in the offices for old records; and the form 
now in use for books was then only used for 
lableis Cpugillares) or pocket-books, called by 
Catullus pugillaria, and by Ausonius pugiUar 
bipatens. Polyhymnia is specified by some 
stringed instrument in her hand, perhaps what 
the Romans called the barbiton, tor which we 
have no name. Urania presided overastronomy, 
and is distinguished by the celestial globe at her 
feet and tlie radius in her hand. In statues the 
globe is sometimes in her band, and sometimes 
placed on a column before her. Melpomene 
was the muse of tragedy, and was held, in fact, 
to preside over melancholy subjects of all kinds. 
She is distinguished by the mask on het head, 
which has occasionally been placed so lar back- 
ward that it has been mistaken for a second Eace, 
as may be seen in Montfaucon 1. pi. S9. 

Tlie palm-tree, the laurel, together with all the 
fountaiosofPindus, Helicon, Parnassus, &c., were 
sacred to ihe muses. Sometimes they wera 
depicted as dancing In a chorus, probably to 
intimate the near and indissoluble connexion 
existing between the liberal ai 

MUSE'UM, n,i. Gr. fiMiuv. First applied 
to a temjile of the Muses at Alexandria; a repo- 
sitory of learned curiosities. 

tl is not unfrequenl with u> to speak of cabinets 
of auimals, cabioats ofbiidt, of fishes, reptiles, inil 
other similar articles, at a laoile ot eipieuing such 
an assemblage of natural history as may uot be at 
sufficient impoitaiice to deserve the epitliel of i 
nuwun. Dr. A. lUa. 

MusEi'M originally signified a part of Ihe 
palace of Alexandria, which took up ai least 
one-fourth of the city. This quarter was so 
culled on account of its being set apait for the 
muses and the study of the sciences. Here were 
lodged and entertained the men of learning ; 
wlio were divided into companies or colleges, 
according to the sciences of which they wera the 
professors; and to each of these nou 
colleges was alUilled a handsome rt 
foundation of this establishment is attributed to 
Plolemy Pbiladelphus, who here placed his 
library. Hence museum is now applied to any 

El ace set apart as a repository fur things that 
ive an immediate relation to the sciences, 
Ml'ssum AsBMOLEiN, a noble building al 
Oxford, erected at the expense of the oniverslly, 
■t the west end of the theatre, on which side it 
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has a ma^ificent portal, sustained by pillars of such manuscripts as Leland and others had m- 
tfie Corinthian order. The front, which is to cued from the spoils of the monasteries; Ih 
the street, extends about sixty feet, where there library, which was considerably increased bvhii 
is this inscription over the entrance in gilt successors, continued to be kept in one of iW 

characters, Museum Ashmoleanum, schola natu- 4royal palaces until the reign of George IL, iW 
ralis historic, officina chymica. It was begun in presented it to the British Muteam. 
1679, and finished in 4683, when a valuable The Harleian MSS. are a coUection hand 
collection of curiosities vras presented < to the by liarley, lord Oxford, and increased by lai 

university by Elias Ashmole, esq., which were son ; they are bound up in 7639 Toliunes^ lai 

the same day deposited there ; several accessions include, besides distinct txeatises, neaity 40gOOP 

have been since made to it ; among which are original rolls, letters patent, signs manual, cW 

hieroglyphics and other Egyptian antiquities, ters with their confirmations, warrants, dccdit 

an entire mummy, Roman antiquities, altars, and other instruments connected with the hxOorj 

medals, lamps, 6cc., and a variety of natural or topography of the conntiy. Among ikae 

curiosities. there is a finely illominaled copy of Hariyag's 

Museum, Brithr. The British Museum, as Chronicle, much more perfiect than Gnficas 

the only open literary establishment in London, edition. In this copy, Hardyng^ who send 

deserves our particular notice. To the disgrace- Hotspur, and was with him in all his battlcsibi 

ful cupidity which marks the conduct of the age, inserted the letter of defiance sent to kine Ifa&ij 

our literary and even religious temples, like those IV. by the earl of Northumberland, kit sa 

of Jerusalem, are occupied by * money changers,' Henry Hotspur, and his brother the earl of W» 

who watch the gate like Cerberus, and like him cester, previous to the battle of Shiewibnrr, Hi 

are only to be passed by a bribe : not so this library also contains a very old copy of W3bb 

great national establishment, where persons of all of Malmsbuiy's elaborate treatise de Gcstii Jk- 

ranks in society are freely admitt^ on merely gum Anglorum, which was formerly p usci iJ 

givin? their names ; and, although upwards of with the most religious care at Rochestor; » 

two thousand visitors have been received in the veral copies of the Dunstable Chronidi^ sse tf 

course of five or six hours, yet no comparative which is beautifiiUy illuminated, and aesAa 

injury has resulted to any of the curiosities it adorned with the blazon of the arms of mtal 

contains. emperors and kings. The library b rick ■!»' 

The building in which our national collections ndaic collections, and includes geneidogia wi 

are deposited is situated in Great Russel Street, memoirs of most of the British monarchy a kn 

Bloomsbury, and was formerly called Montagu collection of royal letters and "»*T^hfT% imi 

House, on account of its having been the resi- curious volume which formerly beloogid Iskd 

dence of the dukes of Montagu. It was built treasurer Burieigh. It contains a vegnlsaf At 

by Ralph, the first duke of that title, in the reign grants, &c., which passed the privy seal, ■M 

of Louis XIV., under the direction of Peter or sign manual during the reigns of EdvaaK 

Puget, a celebrated French architect, who came and Richard III., inclading 2378 dislinc 

from Paris for the purpose. The principal ments. There are also in this oollcctioB 

building, which is on the north side of a spacious volumes formerly belonging to Sir 

quadrangle concealed from the street by a lofty d'£wes, the Suffolk antiquary. Stow the 

brick wsdl, is 216 feet in length, and fifty-seven of London, Mr. Charles the f-' ^n f fl i^ff 

feet high. The two wings are appropriated to and the MSS. of Fox the manyndogiiL IMi 

the residence of the officers of the establishment, valuable collection of MSS. i»as pnichnd If 

The alterations in progress for receiving his late government for the sum of £lO/)00, aad il ■ 

majesty's library are of so peculiar and non- much to be regretted that the priattd koob 

descript a character, that we must wait their belonging to the Harley library nen aot poN 

completion before we venture to describe them, chased at the same time. They w«i sola is 

The exterior is of no positive order of architecture ; Osborne the bookseller for £l 3,000^ vlibk vn 

but in the interior, the hall is spacious, the stair- £5000 less than the binding had oostte eidrf 

case ample, and the rooms not only lofty, but the Oxford. 

ceilings of several of them are painted by Rous- The Cottonian collection of M f^ . « tetftf 

seau and Charles de la Fosse. The great stair- in number and value, fonncled by Sir Bihtf 

case, the decorations of which have been recently Cotton, the firiend of Camden, '^ iV f ^^^t ai 

restored, was painted by these two artists. The other learned antiquarians of that pefiod; mk 

ceiling, which represents Phaeton petitioning was the avidity with which he nrj lwie^ bodi^ 

Apollo for leave to drive his chariot, was painted and the attachment he felt for them, thrt eke 

by de la Fosse, who was eminent for the beauty he fell .out of &vor with Charles I., is ose- 

and chasteness of his coloring; the landscapes quence of his amanuensis having oopiedtlBEt 

and architectural decorations were by Rousseau, which was in his library, written by Sir Bibai 

whose skill in perspective is perpetuated in many Dudley, duke of Northumberhmd, at FlonsR^ 

buildinp^s in Paris, as well as in this staircase. in 1613, he was shut from his hooks, he dsdM 

The British Museum is rich in MSS., printed ' that they had broken his heart who hid Iscksl 

books, sculpture, and the curiosities of nature up his library from him;' and ashorttitoekNiM 

and art ; the collection of manuscripts is said to his death he addressed a memorial to tke fstj 

be the most numerous and most valuable of any council, stating that it was the ^*^^w of ha Mf* 

in Europe. It was commenced by Henry VIII. tal malady. The obnoxious tract wis eslitei 

who was anxious to found a royal library, and on Propositions for his Majesty's service to boie 

the suppression of the religious housesfpurchased the impertineDcy of Piiiiiiiieiits ; but -it wm e^ 



enhtcd onder the new title of A IVojecl how a 



i«9, was, by a fire, in IT3I, reduced to B6I, 
of wbich 105 wete damaged bundles in coles ; 
tbe number of allicles, however, are upwards of 
KJOOO. The fire look place when the library was 
(ttpoiited in a house in little Dean's-yard. The 
booki which were removed to the Briliih Mu- 
■euni, in 1753, are arranjied in fourteen pri^uej, 
over which are placed tbe busU of the twelve 
CMtait, with Cleopalra and Faustina. In this 
collection there is the original Magna Omrln, 
which king John signed al Kuunymede, together 
' With the original copy of tlie articlei preparatory 
to (he signing of t>>e great charter, wiih (lie seal 
perfect ; the latter was presented to the Museuia 
n 1769 by earl Stanhope. 

Tbe limtdown MSS., purchased purtuant 
' to • rote of parliament of the [nan]uis of Lans- 
down, in 1B07, for thesumof£4325,conUia the 
. Bunhley fapets, in 123 volumes, including one 
' «f Charters and other documeoti of an early 
due; and the Cssar and Kennel papers, for- 
I Btoly belonging to Sir Julius Cesar, judge of 
4>e admiralty to queen Eliiabeth, and to Dr. 
White Kennet, biriiop of Peterborough. They 
■mt boond ap in 1245 volumes, aitd are rich in 
anginal letters, and btstotical, biographical, and 
Ittnldietl documenls. 

Tlie collectioiM of Sir Hans Sloane and Dr. 
Kich are bUo large ; that of the former, contain- 
g 4100 volumes, principally on phytic, natuial 
Kory, and natural philosophy, with several 
I taumals of *(iyages, and some orienUI MSS. 
I Those of Dr. Bircb, many of which are copies 
' of valoable papers in private collectioni, are, in 
mmiber, 337, chiefly on history, biography, di- 
vinity, and literature. 

Tbe Hargrave MSS., purchased in iai3, con- 

"'il of 499 volumes, which are almoit exclusively 

d to law. The HSS. of Dr. Bumey, 

, together with hi* library and printed 

, were pitichased for i:i3,5O0, contain the 

Pftott cotapletc and valuable copies ofllomer'i 

Diut, a lerie* of the Greek oratois, the Greek 

Goipcta of the tenih and tweKA centuries, and 



man other clusical works. 

line are the principal co 
A«7«Te, however, far from including all that ai 



<e the principal collections of IVfSS. ; 



deposited in the Mus 
■dded by gifl, bt^uest, or purchase, among 
vrtiidi are twenty-four volumes of MSS., princi- 
ptfy ortenlal, belonging to Brassey Halhed, 
nq. H. P. A collection of MSS. and rolls, 
eombting of silly-two articles, relatiAg to Kent, 
pmchaMd of Mr, Uasted, the historian of the 
eoonly. Fiftv-seven volumes of public acts, &c., 
Tebtmg to the history and government of Eng- 
land fimn the year 1105 to 1G08, collected by 
nmnas Rymer, hot not printed in his Fmdera. 
StxtjF-fbur volumes of rolls of parliamrnl, which, 
UfCther with RTiner'i papers, were presented 
bf the house of lords. Forty-three volumes of 
lalaodic MSS., presented by Sir Joseph Banks, 
tOUj-vae volumes, containing the decisions of 
t commissioners for settling the city estates 
« the fire of London, presented by Tliomas 
. A collection of foity-ieven vo- 
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lumes, relating to the historv of Ireland, pte- 
aenied by the Rev. Jeremiah Milles, dean of 
Exeter, Sir William Musgrave's MSS., forty- 
four volumes, tliiity-lwo of which coDsiit of an 
obituary, the rest being a collection of biogra- 
phical adversaria, autographs, original wananls, 
catalogues of porlmili, &c., which were b»- 
queatlied by the baronet. 

Th« MSS. of the Rev. William Cole, M.A. 
This gentleman, ultliough a clergyman of llie 
established church, was a rank and intolerant 
Catholic ; his MSS., which are principally lopo- 
grauhical, are iaterlarded with so many coarse 
and pointed personalities, that, in bequeathing 
them to the museum, he ordered they should be 
sealed up, and not opened until thirty years kfier 
his death. Mr. Cole had originally written only 
on one side of his MSS., but economy afterwards 
prompted him to fill up the olber, so that the 
volumes contain the most singular admixture of 
aubjeds; thus, on llie cartulary of some monas- 
tery, we ftequeully find a receipt for making good 
soup, an entry respecting a servant, a tirade 
against Wilkes and liberty, the price of hay and 
corn at Cambridge market, or the number of tlie 
last lottery ticket he had purchased. Thirty- 
eight volumes of MSS., and nine of drawings, 
relating to the history and topography of Sussex, 
by Sir William Burrel, to which John Fuller, 
e3(|., of Rose Hill, has added several collections 
on the same subject, made by the Rev. William 
Hayley, of Brightlioe. Twenty-seven volumes 
of music, by the old composers, presented by 
James Maihias, esq.; and twenty-four volumes 
on the history of this delightful science, which, 
with a large collection of printed books, were 
bequeaihcdby Sir John Hawkins ; there are also 
several other MSS. presented by Mr.Ctachcrode, 
Dr. Askew, and others. 

The library of printed books, though by no 
means compiele,is»eryexlen»ive,and is, jiethaps, 
the richest in the world, not only in early ty- 
pography, but in curious works of a mote recent 
"*'" Ilii majesty, George III., presented a 



by Chatles 1., and prosecuted by him, even when 
compelled to quit London, and seek refuge, 
when lie could no longer resist the power which 
so long tlireatened him, in the country. The 
librat)- of printed books, belonging to Dr. Bur- 
parlicularly valuable ; ' 



which is by no means complete, extends to se- 
veral thousand volumes. The collection of ma- 
terials for a history of the stage, by the same 
learned gentleman, amounting to between 300 
and 400 volumes, is valuable. The collection 
of prints is large, and includes the finest speci- 

In aculpture, tbe British Museum is parti- 
cularly rich. The Townley collection, which 
was formed by Charles Townley, esqT during 
a residence of many years at Rome, consists of 
numerous splendid terracottas and marbles. 
Several tine pieces of ancient sculpture, tbnnerly 
helonf;ing to Sir Hans Sloane, Mr. Burke, and 
oilier collectors, have been added. There ii i 
S3 
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fine baa relief, representiog the Apotheosis, or rang;ed alphabetically, though, if space could be 

deification of Homer, which for many yean obtained, it would be better that they should be 

adorned the Colonna palace at Rome ; a colossal classed geographically, when the approximitiQa 

head of Hercules, dug up at the foot of Mount of the different substances in adjoining coontiei 

Vesuvius, where it had been buried by the lara. would more easily be traced. 
Independent of the Egyptian marbles, and the The collections in zoology, conchology, aid 

Elgin collection, there are in the museum, forty- ornithology, are not only very complete, but 

six terracottas, forty-five Roman sepulchral an- that of entomology contains about 90,000 spe. 

tiquities, and 225 Greek and Roman sculptures, cimens. The collection of medab and coiiii,thp 

Among the Egyptian antiquities are two very basis of which was formed by the cabinets of 

fine mummies, and fifty-six sculptures, most of Sir Hans Sloane, and Sir Robert Cotton, has tt- 

which had been collected by the French, during ceived so many additions, that it is now the Doit 

Buonaparte's campaign in Egypt, and came into complete of any in Euro]^. 
the possession of the English army, in conse- In another room there is a corioos coHection 

quence of the capitulation of Alexandria, of Penates, paterae, necklaces, ear-rings, Htodo, 

Among these are a large Egyptian sarcophagus, Chinese, an(t Japanese idols, specimens of is- 

used by the Turks, at Grand Cairo, as a cistern, cient armour, and other antiquities, which h- 

and called the ' Lover's fountain ;' and the merly belonged to Sir William Hamilton, tqg^ 

Rosetta stone with three inscriptions, recording ther with the celebrated Barberini, or Portlad 

the services which Ptolemy V. had rendered his vase, the most ancient and the most beiatifal 

country. To this collection several valuable specimen of sculpture in glass that isknowiii 

articles have been contributed by modem tra- exist. These are a few of the cariosities of dui 

vellers, particularly the head and upper part of great national depository, the whole of whkkae 

the body of a colossal statue, brought from the open to the public, with the exception of tbelh 

ruins of the Memnonium, and presented by Mr. brary; to which, however, access for the p» 

Salt, and the late Louis Burckhardt poses of study is not difficult. 

Twenty-three bas reliefs, representing the bat- MUSGRAVE (Dr. William), a lemsdfly. 
ties of the Centaurs and Lapiths, and the com- sician and antiquary, bora at CharitOQ-Msspi^ 
bat between the Greeks ana the Amaxons, also in Somersetshire, about 1657. He stndiri s 
enrich this gallery. They were found in the New College, Oxford. Having rtiilingiii^il 
ruins of the temple of Apollo Epicurius, which himself by his skill in medicine and mtai 
was built by Ictinus, a contemporary of Pericles; philosophy, he was elected F. BL. S. ; and bda^ 
but tne most valuable collection is that formerly made secretary, in 1684, he continued the IU»> 
belonging to the earl of Elgin, formed during sophical Transactions from No. 167 to Na 171 
his embassy to the Ottoman Porte, and pur- inclusive. He took his degree of M. D. s 
cliased by government for £35,000. Tnese 1689; and, being admitted a meoriierofAe 
sculptures consist of fifteen of the metopes, and college of physicians, settled at Ezdery whmk 
the exterior frieze of the cella of the Parthenon, practised physic vrith great success. Bdnftai 
witli numerous other relics of antiquity from of extensive learning, he wrote severd taUUi 
that celebrated temple, as well as from that of works; as,l. De Ar^ritideAnomalisifelBtoil 
Erectheus. They are generally believed to have Dissertatio. 2. De Arthritide Sjrmptomiticl Di- 
been executed from the designs of Phidias, the sertatio. 3. Julii Vitalis KpitsmhiomyCSBMS- 
celebrated Athenian sculptor. Lord Elgin has ment^o. 4. De Legionibus £pistoli. . & Jk 
been very harshly treated, for having despoiled aquilb Romanis Epistola. 6. In9cn|idt Ten- 
Athens of these matchless productions of an- conen8is,cum commentario. 7. Gets BniiBiueBS 
cient art. The muse of Byron, most powerful &c. 8. Belgium Britannicum. He diad it f 7S1. 
in its hate, has perpetuated his abhorrence of Musgrave (Sir Richard), an InA bwooet 
the spoliation, in a poem, called The Curse of snd author, bom about 1758. Hifiif Buricd 
Minerva ; and some of our travellers have re- s lady of the Cavendish family^ hi cfalniied, 
corded their sentiments on the ruiqs of the tem- through her connexions, the place oC eoflecfor 
pie itself at Athens; the plaster wall, on the of the excise for Dublin, a seat in thelmhpv- 
west side of the temple of Minerva Pollias, liament, and a baronetcy. . He died in 18t8u 
bearing the following inscription, cut in very MUSHHOOM, ft. i . { Fr. t m imta er m ; fH 
deep cliaracters : — Mush'roomstone. S Fr. muaekinm. Af^ 
Qttod non fecerunt Goti cies of Agaricus or Bouetus (which seej^pf*- 
Hoc fecerunt Scoti. ing often on dunghills ana uncohivatod pKtL 

The British Museum contains a most extensive ^^ ^^ become a metaphorical term of iqinsi 

collection of minerals, systematically arranged, ^or an upstart or low-bred man : mamn» 

with numerous specimens of native iron, and frag- stone is, a kind of fossil. See LTVcrsnrx- 
ments of the most celebrated aerolites that have MuAroanu come up in a night, and vet tktis 

fallen at various periods, either in England or unsown ; and therefore such as are uprtaitoiaiBft. 

abroad. In one room a British Oryctognostic ^^^ call in reproach muAroama, 
collection has been commenced, and when com- . Bocon's Nmimrml ifitfwy* 

plete must be a very valuable contribution to . J^'?*^f.^® ** rotting in this gaol, his jmf «• 

science. The minerals of the counties of Eng- •'c*»oi'^o»'n »iar^ «P "> ™ throne ; lika to t ■«i^ 

land are distinctly classified, so that it may be '^' ^^^ nses up m a night and withers «t^ 
ascertained at one view if any, and which of x^n ^j^e humble mushroom scaicdy bi»-s. 

the four classes of earths, metals, mflammable The loWly native of a countiy townT^ Dnim. 
substances, and salts, are to he met with in any Fifteen muhnomtunm oT^ warn fH^ 

part of Great Britain. The counties are ar- "— • - 







MU"SlC,n.i. 
Mu'stcAL, adj. 
Md'siciLLY, oi'ci- 

' Mrsic'i*!!. 

Ininnonioul or tadodious 
(UL'h enlectainmeDls preiail. The other deriva- 
tives follow these seaKs. 

Whco >Iu ipike, 
Smel woidi. liVe dropping hocef . ihe did tbed ; 
And 'Iniil the peutt tod nibies toFdy brake 
A ulvBt Muad, thai bcavasly maiich lecmcd lo make. 

The TDeny birdfl 
CbanMd dun their rheertul hirmony. 

And nude Hnongit ibemulvtB ■ twee! coniorl, 
Tlol quickeoed tbe dull i^t nitti nuncul comfort. 



U 6i fur 

Thoigi 

Bludiu 

let ttnittbeyihillbehere. Id. He , 

A puDtar mijr nuke a helter fice then ever wu ; 
tnl be mail do il bj > kind of felicilj', u a niuiin'iiii 

nie. BBcim'i Eua^i- 

Snch nuiiil 



Bmw 



D of old the M 



Sweet bird Uul tbim'st the ni 
Moil fnuncat. nunt melancholy. 
Thee cbauntiess. oft the wood ai 
I wcm lo hear Ihj eifen song. 

Mow took into tbe RM><:Kina> 
Wbeie nobie joutb atvail eipe: 
Bnl eloquence not valofld at ■ g 



loniing sang, 
if folly. 



lilt pnw a[ Ba 

Of Dacchiu ever lair 

Any 
Ul of waMn. awakent every mi 
of Ibe behulder, and make) him r 



rnal. Dtydm. 

'u. 



Lben the 

'er young. /d. 

I tbe nuiif oF blrdi. or a 

awakent every moDieat lo the niind 

and make) him more attentive lo the 

lenl buuliei of the place thai lie before him. 

Bnenl nwini 



J tandi ol Apeilo'i n 

^Jigh! la the diipute bi 






By mmmek mindi an equal temper ki 
Not (well too high, nor tink too tuw ; 
Warrisui* ahe lires with animatcil sou] 
Foan balm into (he bleeding lorvi's wi 



b might give great 

incienl and modem 

Id. 

" '" ''^' !d. 

•••i Fofi. 




A nd as the spot where they appear he neari, 
Surpri&ed at ihue unnonted signi of idling, 

Ke heara— alai ! no ntiuic of the apherei, 
But an unhallowed, earthly eound of fiddling '. 

Intboimictiqn. 
Mustc it the art of combining louods in a man- 
ner aRreeable lo the ear. Thit corobinalion may 
be either simultaneous or successive ; jn Iht 
first case it canslitules hoimoDy, in the last me- 
lody. But though the same aouods, or iuleiv^ 
of sound, which are employed in the conslruc- 
tion of some of the ancient melodies, give plea- 
sure when heard in succession, they will not 
always prodace the same effect when accom- 
panied with birmony : yet the principles wbidi 
eonslilule perfect and imperfect liarmony are 
mostly, if not entirely, the same with those of 
modern melody. By perfect harmoajr we do not 
bere mean that plenitude, those complex modifi- 
cations of harmonic sound, which are admired 
in practice; but that harmony which is called 
perfrct by theorieiana and artists; that which re- 
sults from thecoalescent» of simultaneous sound* 
produced by vibralions in the proportions of 
minor thirds, perfect fifths, and octaves, or their 
replicates. By imperfect harmony is to beunder- 
slooj all dissonances requiring resolution into 
perfect harmony. When we would inyesligaw 
the principles from which these happy modiBca- 
tions of sound result, aod by which they are de- 
termincil ; or when we would explore the sensa- 
tions, whether mental or corporeal, wiih which 
they BlTect ns, they are founJ lo constitute a 
science, which is not only exlensive but profound. 
It has b^n observed that the ancient definitions 
of music were not proportioned in their extent to 
our present ideas of that arti but Rousseau be- 
trays a temerity inconsistent with the philosophi- 
cal character, when he tbence infers that tKeii 
ideas were vague and undetermined. Nor can 
we adopt his Egyptian etymology of the word 
music. The established derivation from musa 
could only be questioned by a paradoxical genius. 
That music had been practised in E^pt before 
it was known as an art in Greece is indeed a 
fact which cannot be questioned; but it does not 
thence follow that ihe Greeks had borrowed the 
name as well as the art from Egypt. If the ar[ 
of music be so natural lo man that vocal melody 
is pmctised wherever articulate sounds are used, 
Ibere can be no reason for deducing the idea of 
music from tlie whistling of winds through Ihe 
reeds ihal grew on the Nile. And, indeed, when 
we reflect with how easy a transition we may 
pass from the accents of speaking to diatonic 
sounds ; when we observe liow early children 
adapt the language of their amusemenis to mea- 
sure and melody, however rude ; when we ob- 
serve that they even apply a kind of natural 
melody to the lessons ^ey are taught lo read ; 
when we consider how early and universally 
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pies of his constitation. The principles oo to the Grecian modes. Tlie other, coiii|Niid 

tvhich it is founded, and the rules by which it is upon the principles of modero composition, iitf 

conducted, constitute a science. The same a less yaried description, 
maxims when applied to practice form an art. The primitive music of the Scots maj W 

Music may be divided into the mechanical divided into the martial^ the pastoral, mai lk 
and the expressive. The first is limited to the fisstive. The first consists eitber io maxdei, 
mere mecnanism of sounds, and reaches no which were played before the chieftains, ia m- 
fiuiher than the external senses, without carrying tation of the battles which they fought, or ia b> 
its impressions to the heart, and can produce mentations (or the catastrophes of war and it 
nothing but corporeal sensations more or less extinction of families. These wild effoskios rf 
agreeable. The second by lively and accentuated natural melody preserve several of the rules pie- 
inflections, and by sounds which may be said to scribed for composition. The stiains, mf^ 
speak, expresses all the passions, paints every rude and untutored, are fireqoently terrible or 
possible picture, reflects everv object, subjects mournful in a very high degiee. The yah, or 
the whole of nature to its skilful imitations, and march is sometimes in comoKKiff pomctiaa is 
impresses even on the heart and soul of man sen- triple time ; regular in its mfflerorfi, and ead 
timents proper to affect them in the most sensi- in the distance between its letonning cadewtt; 
ble manner. ' This,' says Rousseau, < is the most frequently, though not alw^fs, kivi aad 
genuine lyric and theatrical music, and was that brisk. The pibroch, or imitntkm <tf hittk», k 
which gave double charms and energy to ancient wild and abrupt in its transitionBy fren ietenil 
poetry ; this is what, in our days, we exert our- to interval, ana from key to key : varioes iii 
selves in applying to the drama, and what our desultory in its movements ; frequently irregakr 
singers endeavour to execute on the stage. It is in in the return of its cadences; end, in ska^ 
this music alone, and not in harmonics or the re- through the whole, seems inspired with sack 
sonance of nature, that we must expect to find fury a^ enthusiasm, that the bearer is iiruiiii 
accounts of those prodigious effects which it for- bly infected with all the rage of pfecifilUr 
merly produced. courage, notwithstanding the nadeneas of tie n* 

' But, in fact, all music which is not in some cents by which it is kindled. Thai speeis sf 

degree characterised by these pathetic and imita- Scottish music which we have atylsd festivi^MBi 

tive powers, deserves no better name than that now limited to reels and couiitiy danets. IWa 

of a musical jargon, and can only be effectuated may be either in common or triple time. Tkj 

by such a complication and intricacy of bar- most frequently consist of two strains ; cvft i 



mony as may confound, but cannot entertain, the these contain eight or twdve measmes. Ihf 

KM 



audience. This character, therefore, ought to be are truly rhythmical, and ^ 

added as essential to the definition of music.^ expression peculiar to th^maeWes. Totbcsie 

Whilst moral effects are sought in the natural pastoral forms a striking contrast. Itsaeeeis 

effects of sound alone, the scrutiny will be vain, are plaintive, yet soothing; its modnhriona' 

and disputes will be maintained wifhout being tural and agreable; its rhythmtis simple mia- 

understood; but sounds, as representatives Of gular; its transitions, at least, lor dieaMMtfirtt 

objects, whether by nature or association, intro- from one concinnous iatenral to anote; ii 

duce new scenes to the fancy, and new feelings movements slow, and may be eitfaar in coaBB 

to the heart; not from their mechanical powers, or triple time. It scarcely admits of asgroia 

but from the connexion established by the Author harmony than that of a simpla baas. Anis 

of our frame between sounds and the objects number of parts would cover the air aad daan^ 

which, either by natural resemblance, or unavoid- the melody, 
able association, they are made to represent. Dr. Franklin, writing to lord Kliisw es tbif 

It would seem that music was one of those subject, says, 'Give me leave, on lUioeeMioii, 

arts which were first discovered ; and that vocal to extend a little the sense of yosr aoatioa, 

was prior to instrumental music ; for it is proba- ' Tliat melody and harmony are sepeniny ipea- 

ble that music was originally formed to ne the able, and in union delightnil ;* and to give il si 

vehicle of poetry. We are told by ancient au- my opinion, that the reason why die Scoki 

thors that all the laws, maxims, and exhortations tunes have lived so long, and will probably live 

to virtue, the characters and actions of gods and for ever (if they escape being stifled in n e fa i 

heroes, the lives and achievements of illustrious affected ornament), is merely this, that thcj si 

men, were written in verse, and sung publicly by really compositions of melody and haaif 

a choir to the sound of instruments ; and it ap- united, or rather that their melody is hunmr, 

pears from the Scriptures that such was often I mean, the simple tunes sung by a siagis voia 

the custom among the Israelites. As this will appear paradoxical, I must tsAfi 

The English, from the invasion of the Saxons my meaning. In common acceptattoo, tsM 

to that era in which they imbibed the art only an agreeable succession of sounds is cslU 

and copied the manner of the Italians, had a melody ; and only the coexistence of sgneiUe 

music which neither pleased the soul nor charmed sounds, harmony. But since the memory iso* 

the ear. The primitive music of the French de- pable of retaining for some moments a peifat 

serves no higher panegyric. Of all the barba- idea of the pitch of a past sound, so as U> coa- 

rous nations, the Scots and Irish seem to have .pare it with the pitch of a succeeding sound, tod 

possessed the only kind of music calculated to judge truly of their agreement or diaagieemeDt, 

interest the feelings of future generations. The there may and does arise from thence a sense of 

first, from its varied expression, enables us to harmony between the present and past sooodi, 

understand in a measure the extraordinary vir- equally pleasing with that between two preses: 

tues ascribed by the different vmters of antiquity sounds. Now. the construction of the old Scotch 



luiua ij Ifai), Uidt almoil even lucceeding em- 
y**-'!— ■' note u a tliird, • finh, aii octave, or 
•ome note thai ii in coacord with the preceding 
Moie. Tbitdi ue chiefly uied, which ore very 
pleating concords. 

' That we have a mo>t perfect idea of a sound 
joat p4>i, 1 mi^ht appeal U> all acquainted with 
Music, who know how q«y it u lo repeat a 
•ound in the nine piicb with one Juii t«ard. In 
lunini; an inblrumenl, a good ear caa as ea$dy 
delermine that two strings are in uniloli by 
touDiiiD^ tiiem Kpantely as by sounding them 
together; their disagreement is alio as easily, 
I believe I may say more eatily, and belter 
diMinguished wFien sounded separately; for 
when sounded together, though you know liy 
the beating that one U higher than llie other, 
you cannot tell which it i». I have ascribed 
lo memory the ability of comparing the piicli 
of a prcienttone with that nf one pail. 

' (arther, when we comider by whom these 
ancient tunea were compoted, and how they 
were fint perrormed, we shall see that such bar- 

eren necessary in theircoDSimcDon. Tlieywete 
composed hy the mioslrels of those days, to be 

?laycd on the harp, accompanied hy the voice. 
lie harp wu Urung with wire, which gives a 
•ound of long coniiDaanee; and had no contriv- 
ance like that of the modem harpsichord, by 
vhich the sound of the preceding note cui be 
■lopi the moment a succeedmg note begins. To 
■void actual discord, it was therefore necessary 
that the succeeding emphatic nal« should accord 
with ilie pKCeding, as their sounds must eiist 
*1 the same time. Hence arose that beauty in 
thoK tunes that have so long pleased, and will 
please foe ever, ibougb men icarccly know 

These observations are for the most part true 
as well as ingenious. But the transitionin Scottish 
music, by consonant intervals, does not, as Dr. 
franklin imagines, arise from the nature of the 
msirumcnts upon which they played. Besides 
it IS more than probable that the ancient British 
liarp was not slnioi! wiili wire, but with the same 
■iMterials as the Welsh harps at present; and 
Aese strings have not the same perroaneijcy of 
font as metal; aolhalthe sound of apreceding 
cmohatic note must have expired before the sul>- 
•rquent accented note could be introduced. 
Those who are acquainted with themanreuvre of 
the Irish harp, know well that there ii a method 
of disconlinolne sounds no less easy and effec- 
tual than upon Ihe harpsichord. When the per- 
former finds it proper to intemtpl a note, he has 
no more to do hot return his linger gently upon 
(lie string immediately struck, which effectually 
•■opi Its vibration. 

ITie principles upon which the melodies of 
Scotland are eoDSIrucled are coeval with tlie first 
■ystema of sounds iarenied by the earliest musi- 
is upon record. 

PART I. 
nisToBY OF MVsrc. 

The ancient history of music, even among the 



most cultivated nations, is dow entirely lost, or such sounds, though as yet he was unacquaint 



so unhappily obscured that we can make but 
few certain or satii&clory discoveries in it. Ant), 
as no annab could bo transmitted to posterity of 
thai music which prevailed among such people 
as are called barbarous, our accounts of it must 
be still less authentic and salisfaclory tiion thoM 
of lh« former. £veD at periods which are more 
recent, and may therefore be thought more with- 
in tlie sphere of our invesligalion, we iire at » 
lou both fot the eras and the authors of some 
essential improvemaots in music. Yet those 
parts of its history which are either alreaiiy 
Known, or may be discovered, if related at fuU 
length with proper iltuslrdlions, would produce , 
a work Utile inferior in size to the whole extent 
of that Encyclopedia, of which it is only to con- 
stitute B part. All, therefore, which can be ex- 
pected, is to give a short and cursoty detail of its 
primary state, and its most important revolutions 
so lac as history enables us. 

With respect to the origin and discovery, or 
as some have called it tlie invention of music, 
Sl Tiiomos Aquinas, that llie first 
ed every science by means of image* , 
placed in him by the autlior of the universe, and 
that they were not acquired by his experience, 
Lucretius ascribes it to the whistling; of the 
winds in the hollow reeds. Franckinus to tlie 
various sounds produced by the hammers of 
Tubal Caiu. Cameleon Ponlii)ue and othen 
have been ndiculed for ascribing it to the singing 
of biTds, as Zarlino to the sound of water. 
Diocles, loo, litis been cited as the discoverer of 
music, having accidentally struck different siied 
vases in a pottery, and observed sounds of dif- 
ferent degrees of acuteness and ^laviiy to issue 
&om them. Authors have, however, agreed in 
ascribing to Jubal the son of Lamech Ihe dis- 
covery of musical sounds, and the theory of 
their portions to Pythagoras. 

Th« origin of instrumental music, says a late 
writer, appears to have been at a period much 
prior to the date of authentic history ; and, when 
we look for its epoch or its discoverer, we are 
earned at once into the wild regions of fable 
and mythology. The god Mercury, or Hermes, 
is said to liave been Ihe invenUu of the lyre, by 
diaieadicg strings of different tensions and di- 
ameters upon Ihe shell of a tortoise which he 
found upon the shore. The first exliibition of 
the fistula, otshepherd'spipe, isucribed to Pan. 
But of these persons and their actions little or 
nothing can be ascertained with proper evidence. 
The ChineM mainiam the prior right to the in- 
vention of instrumental music, and attribute it 
to the act of blowing the pith out of the bamboo. 

But whatever credit may be given to these 
most probably vague opinions, we only know 
that observation and reflection, in the earliest 
ages must have proceeded in proportion as the 
activity of Ihe mind was excited by interesting 
objects. The notes, though not always appre- 
ciable, of the nightingale, cuckoo, thrush, sky- 
lark, and blackbird, would, independentljr of the 
instinctive powers originally implanted in man, 
to sing as to speak, rejoice, and laugh, luHi- 
ciently teach him the differencebetween grave and 
ids, and excitehim to imitate and prolong 
' ' luaintea 



nith the principle of tJie dinlonic scale, thus 
constitDlLng in the earliest agei Ihs fint princi- 
ples of ginging. 

But music, like other iciencei, has its founds 
lion in nalure; its principles are tlie gift of God 
implanted in our consiiCuiion; we neither learned 
it from the singing of birds nor tlie <;himing of 
hammers, lis rules are slrictly the result of 
inathemalical obaer»jlioii, and llie fruit of re- 
flection bestowed upon the subject, by Tnusi- 
cians of every age and every dimale, whether as 
it regards melody or harmony. This art, there- 
fore, forms a body«f science which il has taken 
agci to construct As we are ignotsnl of the 
I'.ame of the inventor of the first specimen of 
harmony, so are «e also of the first composer 
of melody: the imperfection of the rules eslalw 
lished or proposed by the first observers of 
sounds being forgotten in the more perfect ones 
of succeeding generations. 

Confiningourselvesto observations principally 
of a practical nature, we will merely remark 
Ihal the ancient Greeks, from whom we, through 
the Komans, derive our music, had two distinct 
s|iecies of il : one corresponding to the Ta.rious 
inflections of ihe human voice, called l>y us 
melody of speech, and the other precisely agree- 
ing with out notions of sinpng; the former 
consisting of mathematical divisions of (ound 
jr.to quarter tones on ceitain parts of our scale, 
called by the ancients genus spissum; and the 
latter, to which we chiim the reader's attention, 
into half-tones, and whole tones, called diatonic. 

It is obvious that a system either of eight or 
four sounds, varying in their intervals, must 
have been aJopled, of which one formed ihe 
principal one; aiso, that some given sound, 
natunu or artificial, must have been used in the 
earliest ai^es, with a view of regulatin;^ tlie 
pitch of the voice. The lyre served for this 
purpose, both in singing and haranguing the 
multitude; it was tuned according to the nature 
of the voice, or of the piece to be sung or recited. 

A species of monochord, termed the lyre of 
one string, served, like the piteh-pipe of the 
moderns, 10 ensure a given sound, or as we term 
it a key-note, to which all the other sotindsi bear 
a certain relation. It was formed, according to 
several authors of reputation, after the following 
manner, or, as they express it, after tlie model 
of Diana's bow, as in tig. 1 ; also as seen upon 
Fig.l. Fig.S. 



various ancient marbles as in fig. 3, witb 
weight attached to the siring to secure a cem^ 
tension. Instead cf a weight Blanchini give* . 
bell, and not, perhaps improperly; since, ' "" 
earliest ages of counterpoint, we find a bi 
used for Ihe same purpose. Hence the et- 
pression tone, or tones, of the ancienlj, i. e. key- 
noie<' of thetr ditfereni modes. 

The dichord, called by Athenecus, (he peclii^ 
or lyre of iwo strings, is represented as in fig. I,. 




iti 



or as in fig. 4., and was luned 
with the double view of regulat- 
ing Ihe voice, and of mariLin; the 
kej-note with its fourth and fifth ; 
all the intermediate sounds being 
left 10 be intonated by the singer. 



The trichord, as is shown in plale VII. Hrotc. ' 
(ig. 1, taken from a medal in the possession <■ 
the late duke of Bratidefiburg, we are expKxIjt 
told was tuned to the sounds F., F, G, upon tl 
bass-staff, forming three key-notes of aj maa, 
different modes. The strings of these Itk^i 
about a fool and a half in length, were made el' 
thread, till the discovery of the entrails of ai 
mals for thai purpose by Linus. 

The lyre of four strings, as in fig. a, ii nil 
by many authors, the lyre of Mercury ■ 
appears lo have been variously Iudm, i 
EFGA, also CFGC; the firet anangemi 
expressing a system of four sounds, c 
of one half-tone and two tones, formmE 
diatonic telrachotd, and the latter the pent 
consonances of the fourth, the fifth, and i 
octave, which being the most naluial combina- 
tion of sounds, aad therefore the least difficnll 
to express by signs, was doubtless the origi- 
nal. Boethius was of this opinion. As M 
the first [disposition of the strings of this lyr^ 
history informs us that the sounds K F C A tipoM 
the lass staff not being sufficient to expiM 
every essential sound, three others were aadH 
below, D C B thus forming together two co^ 
joined teirachords, hereafler lo be explained. 

The lyre, or what is termud by various letriMl 
writers the heptachord of Orpheus, appeaia at i 
fig. 3, plate VII. ; it was tuned to the follom 
ascending intervals, vii. E F G A C D E ftinnt 
a diatonic lelrachord, a perfect fourtli ttoai Ik 
£ below, and a perfect fifth from the B abot* 
Of the disposition of the strings of this lyre, n 
read that Olympus passing over the Licharms, U 
preluding upon the strings C, A, F, cotutilutilif..' 
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ininoi and major thicds, origin^ly termed pan- note placed upon the unacceDtad pun of the 
meie, new, and parhjpate, thus : musical nieaiure is peculiar to Polish airs, for 
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Dr. Bumey niisrepresenls the tyiiem of Olym- 
pua altogether, not only by placing the lyre in a 
wrong position, and describing the systrm by a 
scale not in existence, hut by giving, instead of a 
major, the melody of a minor triad, thus : 



(for the string called Irite, by Pythagoras, was not 
»I thai time idmitted into the system, nnd which, 
when introduced, altered the position of the 
»bore terms,) he obserred the beauty of the effect, 
and Ibraiing a system of sounds by the tlien novel 
method of transposing this paramese and mese, 
and adding > major tfiird beKiw, formed the fol' 
lowing scale of notes, thus : 



calling it the old ScoltUh scale in a minor key, 
but which, on reference To the various collections 
of Scottish melodies, is, decidedly not the case ; 
that system being only what may be termed a 
mutilated descenJing minor scale, characieiistic 
DO more of Scottish than of other melodies 
in niinoT modes. Bui what is remarkable, by 
changing this system into a major one, effected 
only by inverting the order of sounds, or placing 
the longest strings of the lyre nearest rather than 
farthest from the performer, thus ; 



consisting of conjoined tetrachords, combining 
the thirds peculiar to the lyre of Orpheus, and a 
■pedes of letrachord, termed by him enhar- 
monic, not a system of sounds proceeding by 
quarter tones, unknown to the earliest Greeks, 
but implying sweetly melodious, composed of a 
■Mjor thitd and • half lone, thus : 




partaking, consequently, of neither of the an- 
cient genera, or systems of sounds described in 
ihe scale of Pythagoras, which eonsisled of 
diatonic tetrachords, thus: UCDE, EFHA, 
AB ^ C D 1 chromatic letrachords, thus: BC 
C«F, EFF»A,ABli Bqn, and enhar- 
in'>n>c tetrachords, thus : B B x C E, F. F. x 
TAt AA X BbD. 

Now every one conversant wilh the nature of 
Scottish music will perceive that the followin;; 
arrangements of sounds, immedialely denied 
from the lyre of Orpheus, and systems of Olym- 
jras, are as peculiar lo Scolliih, as (he emphatic 




i.e. ascending Instead of descending preciselj 
by the same degrees, then descending by minor 
thirds, and atone, thus: 



whiczh are the natural consequences of the as 
cen'iiTri: passages, we obtain the fundamrntal * 
pnncin esupon which a great number of Scottish 
nicloilns are constructed, as for example: 



which, from their having no foarth nor seventh 
intervals, in modern modes, and playing in the 
key of F sharp major, may be performedupon the 
short levers only of the piaooforle clavier, thus : 
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* Ye Banks and 9ra«s of Bonny doon,' * Aald 
Lang Snie^' &c See ^kiIoq'b ddition of Thom- 
son's, also of Bienuier'i Sootoh melodies. 

CampbeH, though weU aware of the peculiar 
style or some of the melodies of his natioo; was 
not sufficiently acquainted with the history and 
tiieoiy of music to account for the whole of them 
upon fundamental principles. He was, however, 
the first to obsenre the powers of the short levers 
to express many of the melodies of Scotland, as 
dso to express a minor^ as veil as a major scale, 
which he terms primary major and minor scales, 
thus: mi^orF|rG3t4>C||D|rF||, minor 
D|rF|rO<K A;||CStD|r; taking, as usual, 
the relative minor a third below, or a sixth above 
the major mode. But, to show more immediately 
the derivation of these resMrkable scales of 
sound, we will follow the principle of Rousseau, 
and place them in the tetraciiurdial order of 
tones and minor thirds, thus : F ;K D :M: C |t | 
C»A«G», I D||C»A»| A«G»F« 
I Dm* The tunes 'John of Badengone,' and 

* Saw ye my Peggie/ &c., are composed upon 
the latter mode. 

These systems of different sounds happening 
to correspond with the scale of an ancient 
Sticcado, formerly in the possession of the late 
Monsieur Amaud of the French academy, i. e. 
without the admixture of half-tones, it has 
been supposed that the Chinese admitted of no 
intervals less than a tone into their musical 
system ; and that, therefore, the species of Scot- 
tish music we have been describing was either 
derived from the Chinese, or that the Chinese 
iQuat have composed their music entirely after the 
manner of the earliest Scottish music. This is 
erroneous ; for it is well known that this singular 
race of people had divided the octave into 
twelve semitones, termed In, from time imme- 
morial. Indeed every thing tends to prove that 
the Chinese had cultivated and brought to con- 
siderable perfection the principles of music long 
before the Bgyptians, from whom the Greeks as 
^ell as the Romans derived theirs ; a circum- 
stance sufficiently attested from the drawing of 
the (dichord, see plate VII. fig. 4, taken from 
an obelisk constructed in the time of Sesostris, 
now among the oruins of Rome, also of various 
drawings of ham ^scovered by Bfuce, Denon, 
and Belzoni in 'Upper Egypt. 

Having explained the manner in which musi- 
cal intervals wtee first supposed to have.been dis- 
covered, and of their consequent formation into 
ifae earliest systems . of jound upon record, it now 
■)BiDai|islo ArcBt /oi olbeis not ,kas renuurkable. 



But as all mu^ic, in this early stage of hislgij, 
partook in part of the nature oi iImI adopted 
in the present day, i. e. of tones and haltoMii 
major and minor thirds, fourths wd ttflta^ kt, tht 
principles of the modern diatoioc sede win be 
tiere best explained, that the nature if tkt aods 
or systems of sound, so often alluded to If 
SD^ient writers, and preterve^ hj Sl Aa^anm 
may be properly understood. 

It may appear somewhat paiadoxktl, tal 
^my of the learned io matteis of the eviiot 
imtiquity are bj no nfuwam amed upon ihti^ 
solute nature of acuteness anagraTi^of ai 
founds; for, whi^l some iasist thajt aenis 
were produced proceeding to tbe fig^it, 
with equal pertinacity maintain that tbry am 
produced to the left of the piaiio foite dans^ 
thus, apparently, inTolvixig into aw wiUfSff 
no less than one or other of ibe inodcnt Bodo^ 
till the scale of Pythagoras was formed sad o- 
plained, whence philosophers notmiisioiaas,arf 
musicians not philosophers, determined tfait d 
Greek music was wriuen in minor modes, asl 
that the Greeks knew nothing uponiliesabjedif 
major modes. In proof of this asaertioo a<|i^ 
tation from Dr. Gregory's edition of EncUdwil 
suffice. ' As the ideu of acuteness aad paMj 
have, in nature no n^essary ^^tmjffi^itim^ a ||| 
happened accordingly that the most ancieBl cf 
the Greek writers looked upon grave sooadsv 
high, and acute ones as low ; and that dns eoi^ 
nexion was afterwards changed * to tbe ooatary 
by the less ancient Greeks,, and hn mot pes- 
vailed universally. Probably the latter ooBDeuoa 
took its rise from the formation of the voice io 
singing, which Aridtides .QuinUlianus finis de- 
scribes : yiviT<u Bt If fuv /3apoc taroBtv torn 
ftpofiiva ra irvct'/iaroc, i| ^o(tfri|c <*^*^^.'*'P 
luvH. Gravity takes place if the breath is earned 
upwards from the lowest part of the throat, bet 
acuteness if it rushes forth from the higher put' 
Beattie, too, upon this subject, very pertmest^ 
remarks, that *to express the local elcvatiaatf 
oljects bv what we call high notes, and theirde- 
pression oy low or deep notes, has no more po- 
priety in it than any other puni We call mIb 
nigh or low with respect to their situation is the 
vmtten scale. There wonld be no abrardi^ is 
expressing the highest notes by ciMiractcfrs plseed 
at the bottom of the musical staff, and tly knNit 
notes by characters placed at the top of it, if 
custom or accident had to determine. And |Ink 
is reason to believe that something like this 
ally obtained in the musical ^cale of 
At least it is probable that the 
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aoond WBf called summa bj the Romans, and 
dbnller or acuiett tnu; whicb nigbl W owing 
to the conitTuction of their iBstrumenU ; the 
Hridf (hal aouoded the fbnuei being perhapi 
highest in place, and ihal which lotinaed the 
btter lowest. Yet some people would think a 
song faulty if the word heaien was set to what 
we call a low dou, or the wofd hell to what we 
call a high 01 

oiplanadon given by Pjithagonu 
Bystecn wu considered sufficient for that of llie 
(uajor one. This circumstance, together with 
others immediately coimected with it, will tend 
to show that the ancienl Greeks not only ad- 
mitted of minor and major modes, but of ten 
others, besides those ain»dyde«cribed. 

It will be recollected thai the disposition of 
Ihe Uriogs, as given lo the lyte of Mercury by 
fioethius, teprPKiiU the perfect consonances of 
Uw fbuttli, the fifth, and tlie octave, and thai tin 
iolennediale toundt D, E, and A,B, were left 
to the singer intuitively lo intonate. I'heae 
notM corropond to our major diatonic scale, 
thu«: CDEFGABC, composed of two dis- 
joined tetrachords, differing only from the scale 
MCnb«d lo Pylhainrat, inaamu^ as the notes 
«f the dijjoin^ leimchordB aicend by the same 
degrees the conjoined letrachardi desceod, viz. 
by Iwo tones and one half-tone, thus ; 

GDC B*''i<^''^"em, indudtng the oalE 
A below (lee page STl), corresponds with our 
descending minor scale, called by the ancients 
Koltan, hereafter (o be explained. 

Our tytiem also admjia of conjoined letnt- 
chord< from the frequent occurrence of the fol- 
lowing passages, the ground work of modem, as 
well u in a measure of ancient harmony, 
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tii« key note, C, a* Ihetuo in Ihe planetary «y)- 
letn, forms the ceotie of gravity, upon which all 



other sounds levolve^ a sjitem, or rather a lan- 
guage, at once the most natuial to be conceived, 
aud easily impretted upon the mind of ererj 
human being possessing a natural talent; or 
what is more generally termed an ear for tnuiie. 
To theee arrangements of sounds, of which ons 
forms the antecedent, and the oUier Ihe conse- 
quent of a pbrase, may be traced those daily 
melodic productions ol amateurs lolally ignorant 
of iLe principles of composition, the first pans 
of which prove often, on trial, more mlere9tia| 
than those of experienced mugicians. 

Viewing, ai we do, the pnociplei of melody, 
solely ihrougb the medium of two harmouia 
combinations of sound, we perceive that Iha 
places the half tonei occupy in the scale is not 
a matter of caprice, but established by the Author 
of nature, which ii likewiae the case with ever^ 
other note forming the diatonic major scale; 
were it otherwise, no two persons, accompanyine 
IbeiDselves with the harmony of that scale, could 
sing the same intervals alike, nor would it b« 
possible for harmony to exiit as a science. We 
therefore recognise the ialeivaU between the 
third aud fourth, and seventh and eii;hlh, as the 
places only fur the half tones of the major, and, 
reckoning trom acute lo grave, between Ibe 
thin] and fourth, and sixth and seventh interval* 
of the minor scale, making, in all cases, a series 
of sounds, rising or falling from any given phch 
to its octave, by the diatonic degrees of live too«t 
and two half tones, as in die examples 90 and 
56. But such are our narrow notions upon the 
subject of music that we entertain no ideas of 
melody independently of harmonic rules; and, 
in the event of our meeting witb these half tone* 
in diffeteni situations than those preicribed by 
the Enajor and minor scales, which is often Ihe 
cose in ancienl melodies, we tie taught to oun-' 
aider Ihem as merely of an artificial description, 
or 99 constituting the art of composition. The 
ancienl Greeks Ihouphl differently. Their views 
upon this, as indeed upon every other subject, 
were of a more enlarged and sublime desciip- 
tioD ; and as, in all their works, they copied 
nalure, they discovered, from her unerring prin- 
ciples, twelve species of the octave, naming 
each after different nalioDs, Ihe lupposod inven- 
lots of ihem, vii. 
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HTPO-iBOLIAN 




Ionian. 




Hypo-Ionian. 




In support of the authenticity of these modes, 
and, at the same time, for the better understand- 
ing of their peculiar melodic powers, as affects 
the passions of men, we will again avail ourselves 
of tne melodies of Scotland, which, from their 
decided similarity with the modes in question, 
must have been written by musicians intimately 
acauainted with the earliest history of the Greeks, 
ana of the principles of their extraordinary 
modes. Indeed, such is the nature of these 
melodies, one would almost be induced to be- 
lieve tluLt they were known by the Greeks them- 
selves. 

It is an axiom, in the composition of modem 
music, that all melodies should end with the 



key-note of their harmonic treatment, i.e. if ^ 
piece be in D, the ultimate of the melody sboaM 
also be in D. This is not the case with d» 
generality of Scottish music, for the tune 'Scon 
wha hae,' as will be seen on reference to its 
printed editions, ends with the fifth above tk 
narmonic treatment given to it. The notes im- 
posing the octave of that fifth being emplojeil 
in the constraction of that soog, the hatf^oMi 
foiling between the third and fourth, and woA 
and seventh notes, and the melody comnwDdi^ 
and ending with it^ own key-note, instead of Ac 
one given to it by its various harmoniseis, tki 
melody is written in the mixt-Lydiaii-iiiods if 
the ancient GreeMy thus : 




an indubitable proof of its authenticity and pe- difference between this and the modern or Mb 

culiar powers; powers not to be expressed in- mode, we will insert our nntional tnne, 'Gii 

variably ending with the key note of a minor or save the King, thus : 
a major scale. But, to show more effectually the 
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which, if the reader will compare with that 
of 'Scots wha hae,' and the Grecian scales 
it will immediately be perceived, that, in- 
asmuch as the ear and mind become satisfied 
with the key notes of each tune, the unity of each 
n'ode is strictly preserved, and their respective 
powers firmly established. 

Every genuine Scottish melody, ending upon 
a different note to that of its harmonic treatment, 
will be found of Grecian origin, as the following 
extracts and analyses will clearly demonstrate. 
But it must be understood that although in the 
singing of glees, or pieces of music for four 
voices, it often happens that one of the singers, 
with the utmost delight and satisfaction to him- 
self^ will sustain the ultimate note as lonff as his 
lungs will permit, a third above instead of the 
key-note of the major or minor mode, it is deemed 
vulgar and incorrect, and must not be considered 
a process whereby the piece thus disfigured is 
turned into a Grecian mode; nor must it be 
understood that all melodies should be confined 
within the limits prescribed by each octave ; on 
the contraiy, some of them often exceed, whilst 



others do not reach that extent, partakiBf^< 
quently, of the intervals of principal aad sqlbor- 
dinate, or, to use the technicalities empkrred bif 
the church of Rome, of authentic and }^ms?L 
Hence these modes have been termed peifed, 
imperfect, and mixed, a circumstance accountiBg 
for the occasional appearance of notes b(4o«, if 
well as above the octave, both in Scottish mde- 
dies and in subjects of plain chants. The une 
most frequently sounded determines the mint 
of the mode or class to which the melody ht- 
lon^i^s. 

The specimen we have next to adduce, wiU, 
in a remarkable degree, tend to illustrate tk 
wide difference between the ancient and roodcn 
ways of thinking, upon the subject of mssial 
keys, as we shall quote, in support of this kf- 
pothesis, no less than Hayan himself. Os 
reference to page 101 of Preston's editicMi of 
Thomson's Scottish Songs, vol. iii^ it will be 
seen that that great composer, from die hamMmie 
nature of the specimen given him, as for example 
Brimner*s collection, and to which he wis 
doubtlessly led to conform, considered biniclf 
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notonly obliged lo begin the lang * On Eltrlck 
Banks' in cue Ictj, but to end it in nnothecofan 
opposite deacriptioD ; lo give, however, some- 
thing like unity to such inconf^ilT of materials, 
he splices a symphony to answer tne final note of 
the harmonic treatment I A cure for niiy doubu 
we may entertain upon (he subject of iheetisience 
of Grecian mode*, aj well as for our prede- 
kciioQ in favor of the iramutabilily of the 
major and minor scales. The lane in question 
will be found, on reference lo the foregoing 
■calet, to be vritieo principally io the Phrygian 



mode ; a mode ai remarkable for the ilngularil* 
and beauty of iu inletvals, at for lejecling, when 
employed in the conairuclion of melody, all 
Finrmonic support,* the half tones tailing belweeit 
the fir^t and second, and fifth and sixth notes ; 
the lower ones (probably spurious) partaking rf 
the Hypo or subordinate Phrygian, acting at 
replicates of Ihe Phryg^ian mode (indicated by 
slurs), the last three measures occupying th« 
whole extent of the Phrygian mode; indubitable 
proofs of tlLe original design of the composer 
not tc nrite in a major oi a minor mode, thus : 




The 'T-olian and Uypo-Xotian modes, transposed 
•n odaiG higher, may express the above sounds, 
but no idea of a key note could be formed under 
tuch nomenclalure. The accompaniment given by 
(laydn lo ihii air begins in B minor and ends in 
D major. Now (he necessity of such anomalous 
Ireatment, for neither the major nor minor scale 
ii alone sufficient to express, either melodically 
or harmonic ally, the intervals of the above 
•ong, [iroves, beyond all possibility of doubt 
thai such melodies were never intended lo be 
accompanied. Of this description are (he fol- 
lowing 'O how can 
B \>,u\ii ended in I 
I) major and ended in D mi 
Dungeons' beaun in A and 
poortith cauld' (Koieluch), begun 
eaded in C minor. 

flul, if merely to show how far human in- 
dustry may succeed in giving these airs an ac- 
companiment, it should be founded upon the 
principles observed in the composition of plain 



•Farewell ye 
d in E, -O 



chant (sotto il soggetlo) of Ihe Romish church; 
i.e.parlakingonly of the intervals peculiarlo the 
modes to which ihe airs belong. To adduce another 



we notice that Weber in his arrangement of 
' O poorlilh cauld' has begun as well as ended it 
in C minor, which, inasmuch as it correspond* 
in a measure with ihe iColinn mode, is judicious. 
Koieluch, however, thought, or was advised to 
act differenily. 

The eftect of the accompaniment given by 
Haydn to the third measure of the air ' O saw 
ye bannie lassie' resembles an unexpected shock 
from a galvanic battery; an eflect arising froni 
ihe violent contortion of (wo dissimilar modem 
keys, within the pale of one only mode, which, 
in tliLs instance is not in F major, with Uie abso- 
lute key of E t) introduced and even established 
in the third measure, a modulalioo known by 
every musician (o be wrong, but simply io the 
Dorian n 




How this singular melody 

C, because (£etc is no F sharp, 

C any more Ihan in A minor ; ihe whole of the 

vole* employed in its cooslmction existing in 

the Dorian scale, and (he melody beginning and 

coding with its own melodic key note. That the 

reader may judge for himself, as lo the propriety 

of the accompaniment given by Haydn, and of 

flie attempt to express ita first four mea 

two major modes bearing no affinity 



and we piedic 
sititfactorily 



t ingenioni the accotn- 
c rejected as aD alloy by nomeans 
malftuniting with (he purity of lbs 
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oUiery the air exhtuif hi obc mode» we insert leience of harmony, must be deferred till mt 

the jpatMge mUeded to in plate XIV. ^. 2. arrive at that period of histiwy in whidi ne an 

It wert needltfls to remark upon the utter us*- informed of tne introduction of CounterpoinL 

leasness of iiioceedtng efforts to accompany We will, however, merely observe, that as tea 

these and o<he^ similar aira» since, if nature had out of the twelve modes evidently require ro 

hrtended them ti> receiw harmonic support, accompaniment, and that as the intervals only of 

Haydn could not have failed in his endeavours the mizt-Lydian-mode, and such as are employed 

to give th^m that miifomity and brilliancy of in the tunes 'A hishlaud lad,' and *Saw je 

treatmeiK which characterises all those Scottish Johnnie,' can alone be brought to amalgamate 

mftlodita ef hii artangeesent, which are proper with the principles of modem harmony, it eaa 

to receive the pcincipieB of harmonie combina- no longer be a matter of surprise that so moch 

tion* should have been said by the ancient Greek and 

If we consider the eminently beautiful melody Roman writers upon the subject of melody, and 

' Here's a health to those £u* away,' in no other so little upon that of harmony^ according to ou 

light than in € major, we must deeis the htf^ aooepta^oH of Asi word. Nor can it aMsar 

nOle, togedier with its mode, of trifling import- exltaordinsity Out, amongst Che writings «t Ae 

ance ; but a Ite^ ttoitfetits nAedion will stiOw andents, passages shotAd htftCI hiita thooglA ap- 

how artfully the composer leads, by his choice of plicable both to melody 9M, harmony. For 

idtervids, Qi Mr to anticipate the one and to vrhait are iut e i f als e mpl o y e d hr i e lody , raqdna; 

dwell win pvthot ttpon wt other, Which is also no aooottpanimeDft to support^ bsl cntiifjy di^ 

tbe mhct-Lydhm, the fikvoiite medei pMrbcpl, jtedeat upon the lcey-4iote? And m wbl^ 

of the Scots. Kozeluch was well aware of the they differ when employed insimultaneoascfss- 

beauty of diis melody s his treatment of the key- bination? But %hether the Grei^LS^ who m 

ns«s fssiftkbles ths purity of a iwellth ptoduced wisely discrhninaed the melodic vitae ad dk- 

by a genetating string ; a cw atttilmt fa diflerent t»c« pOwetsofsemanyiw>det,ts in d «iMfc ad|y 

from the enormous mass of accompaniment given of the diminished filtti, to havw rejected the H- 

to it by some of its pretended admirers. The lowing arrangement of the octaTe, tiz. BCDE 

powefs of the mit^Lydian mode, to etipress the FG A B from the nUi^ber eff their iiilhialt 

niteftds df the idyo^ toiig, can be doubted by modes, coukl really know no th in g dC teh» 

no one. ' tlie little gems,' ' Och prstty Kate/ monic pomta of the iEoUan and lonsan sMda^ 

' < A hil^Aand hid,' ''Saw ye Jobmiie coming,' if together with the asceadio^migor aevcndi,giwB 

we may use the expfessien, ait too Grecian not by us to the fbrmer, he most be m finlialedMie 

to be noticed. The fcMowing airs Will abo be as weU as a Soroush m usicia n to proie. ft 

found to have been constructed independefitly of would, however, be desimble^ that afl m/lmiM 

hstmonic rules, the fhMd note of caco indicating in the scienoe of music slionld renut At 

its orwti Itey-note, and ^hat without the neoessity ancient writers upon die subject^ keepug m net 

of any fbrmal introduction of the fourth of the the distinct powers of the modes, aepaiMtiB^il 

key to establish, as in modem composition, its the same time, the fondamental, ct rather nsa- 

ftoal cadence, viz. * Our good king,' There's my cal prioctples of declamation, as practised by At 

thumb,' ^And O for one and twen^,' 8ec. ancients; an art which, as it was toiadly sf s 

The ititelligent fnuslcian, hi hb search for different nature from the Dithyrambk smcIh^ 

other specimens, will not fail, in his comparison formed the rock upon whtdi the aaajon^ tf 

of the melodies with (he modes, to observe, oc- writers have split. 

casionally, various spurious notes, introduced Such is thescantineteof themateriakafinded 

either bjr lovers of omamesft ignorant of the the musical historian, that with the f u 'tyf ^ f w <d 

principles of the modes, or hf ih6 first arrangers some extraordinary tales upon dbe pooen and 

of them, or from a desire to accommodate them effects of the difl(erent modes, and of Ike adep 

as much as possible to the rules of modem com- tion of other divisions of sound than those ^icuy 

position ; as, for example, introducing the major described, principally to define the vansm m^ 

seventh into the £olian mode, instead of the flections of the human voice in 8]>eaking, and to 

minor seventh, the character IfHc of that mode. bring, as much as possible, to peifoc t i o B the 

We have been thus particolat in our descrip- mles of dechmmtion, we ha;ve but liCteef in- 

tion of^eOrechm modes, feelmg assured that portance, or rather of an intdKgible natsir,** 

in no work, ancient or modem, have they been notice till the time of Eudid and Pythagonii 

noticed asftfndamental principles in the formation when, for the first time, all musical sounds 

of intelligible melody. Indeed, except fbr their explained by mathematical demonstratieii. 

employment in the chanting of the service by In die following description of the ceML 

the primitive Christians, and as mere scales for octachord of Pythagoras, so often alluded loi 

the construction of counterpoint, no notice has the writings of the ancients, the reader vrill aol 

been taken of them since the introduction of fitil to recognise the old Phryghm t»ode, deiM 

Christianity. Their celebrity previous to that from the anlfient lyre of Orpheus^ and thertltR 

time is known to every one. doubtlessly sung ages befim the ttme of ff- 

The melodic powers of the Ionian and J£olian thagoras. It is, however, remarkable as Showing 

modes are, for the present, sufficiently explained, the adoption of a new term to OAtuwaa the string 

Their further discussion, involving the whole origmally des^nated I^iramesei fmis : 
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As all sound) beyond Ihf octave, in modern 
harmony, are replicales of ihc primarj one, 
lh« lyre, limple as it appears, vias capable of 
expreising every essenlial sound. No wonder, 
ITien, ihal it should have t>een held, by the 
-"cienl Greek!), in such esteem. Bui, at it did 
reach the whole extent of the human roica 



Pyllia^orai had established certain ruin 
find out Ihe mathetnalical praporiioni at (he c< 
tonance*, wben accidentally observing, at 
paued a blackamilh'i shop, that four hammer* 

itnkin; upon an anvil produced consonant . _ .. .. 

soundi, as tuning forks would do if of proper ^olhetoctBTe wasadded. Thiscitcumitanoegave 

■iiM, he had them slung, and as they produced, fise to the term flat, as the alteration of ihe dia- 

when struck, precisely the same sound they '""■■^ ii'o the chromatic tetrachord introduced 

ctniiled when in contact with the anvil, he had '''^'^ °^ sharp, thus : E F F % A, consisting of 

Ihem weighed, when finding the smallwi was ahalf-lone.a minoraemLtone, andaminor third; 

six, Ihe neit eight, the thinl nine, and tlie largest ^^ term flat arose from the necessity of making 

twelve pounds, cofiesponding to the proportions * half-tone from the mesa A, the Mih line bas* 

he hid previously adjudged between the conso- ^'^i 'I'us : A B ^ C D, to form a diatonic (etra- 

nances, he concluded thai the octave should he chord, and a perfect fourth from Ihe F below, 

divided into twelve semitones. Pythagoras also, <hn>= FD b- The system of conjoining telis- 

we relate the events at they are lold us, perceiving chords, of which the fourth was always a perfect 

that the extreme sounds of two conjoined letra- "^^ farmed, together with the new enhamiuiiic oi 



chords produced a dissonance, vii. 
added a note below, caJling it 
proilambano me no*, implying 
an added string, i.e. A, the first 
space upon th« bats staff, thus: 
ne Dialoiti, 



quaKer-ione division of sound, the sum and sub- 
stance of the Greek immutable system, the 
double octave from A, the first space baas-staff 
to A, the second of the treble stalf; thus, as 
divided into five heiachords by Forkell, via. 



staff) 



L 



Chrimalk, Enkanacnic Scale of the imeitnU. 

Nete hyperbolBon (second space treble staff) 

Paraneie hyperbolteon diatonos . 

Paraneie hyperbola on cbromalice 

Paranete hypcibolson enharmoniot 

Trite byperbotcon 

Nete dieieugmenon 

Paraneie diezeugmenon diatonos 

Paraneie die(eugmen on' chro malice 

Paranete dieieugmenon enharmonios 

Trite dieieugmenon 

Paramese ,'space aboie ihe bass staff) 

Kfle tyncmmenan (space below the treble 

Paraneie synemmenon diatonos 

Paraneie synemmenon chromatice 

Paraneie synemmenon enharmonios 

Trite synemmenon 

Mese .... 

Lichaoos meson dialnnos 

Lichanos meson chromalice 

Lichonos meson enhaimonies 

Parhypalc meson - 

Hypale meson 

Lichanos hypalon diatonos 

Ucbanos hypaton chromalice 

Lichanos bypaton enharmonios 

Parhypale hypaion 

Ilypale hypalon 

Proslambanomenos (first space hasf stafl^ 



at or F sharp. 
: cDharm. F k. 



c flat 6 natural. 

bflai. 

a X enharm. b ffi 



e flat/ sharp. 

t X enharm./ flail 
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Excluding from this exUaoidinaiy iyrtem the we obtain the celebrated ijrstem of AraUnem^ 
enharmonic or quarter tone division, and re- thus : 
taining the, to as, more intelligible portion of it. 
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The inversion of this order of sounds produces the modem major system, thus : 




Aristoxenus, considering the ear the sole arbiter 
of musical intenrab,was opposed to Pythagoras, 
who, on the contrary, thought the ear no more 
capable of deciding upon their nature than the 
€ye of forming a circle without compasses. 
Ftolemy, endeavouring to steer a middle course, 
did but little service to the cause he espoused. 
There were other chiefs of sects, as Epigonus, Da- 
mon, &c. : the former was the inventor of an in- 
strument called after him the Epigonium, mounted 
*vith forty strings. 

Such was the state of the fundamental scale of 
music up to the time of Guido Aretinus, who 
flourished in the eleventh century, when the 
principles of music underwent a thorough refor- 
mation. Of the most celebrated writers of the 
ancients, Aristoxenus, Euclid, Nichomacus, Aly- 
pius, Martianu2i, Capella, Guadentius, Bacchius 
the elder, Aristides, and Ptolemy, are the prin- 
cipal ; editions of whose works have been given 
to the public with notes by Meibomius and Dr. 
Wallis. 

Of the various specimens of ancient Greek 
music, mentioned by different writers, but four, 
in their supposed original notation, have been 
transmitted to us. For their elucidation we are 
chiefly indebted to the exertions of Monsieur Bu- 
rette. Three of them are hymns addressed to Calli- 
ope, Apollo, and Nemesis ; they were found among 
the papers of the celebrated archbishop Usher, in 
Ireland. As the musical note, generally speak- 
ing, is set to each syllable of the poetry, they are 
termed Syllabic compositions: not melismatic, 
a species of music said, though incorrectly, to 
have been unknown to the ancient Greeks. The 
fourth specimen was found in a monastery near 
Messina by Kircher, the words consisting of the 
first eight verses of the first Pythic Ode by Pin- 



dar ; the musical characters corresponding to tfaoK 
attributed by Alypius to the Lydian mode,iHKk 
Plato tells us was so peculiarly adapted to is- 
spire tender affections, that he forbad the m tf 
it in his republic. ' 

As a specimen of the intervals widi wfakkil 
ancient melodies are said to have been confpon^ 
we select Dr. Bumey's versioa of BoRfie^ 
translation of the hymn to Calliope. See pift 
XIII. fig. 4. We are aware, however, tbi,il> 
though originally written in the Lydian niode,tke 
tender affections of the reader will be the hkli 
be awakened in its performance. No two doIBi 
with the exception of the seventh line, conoeeti8{ 
so as to form even the shadow of a mnsical ids 
throughout the piece, a circumstance quile ti- 
ficieut to disprove its genuineness. 

The intervals chosen for the transbtionof im 
hymn being of Phrygian instead of the lyifoD 
import, it may well have been cited is Ssproot 
or ridicule of the boasted virtues of Giecaa 
music, as also of its utter impracticabffitj of A- 
ceiving harmonic support 

Following, however, the msyority of opuuon 
expressed upon the subject of the interns as 
they constitute the different Grecian modes, vi 
viewing their varied powers through the medies 
of nature rather than of speculations of aote 
determined to make all Greek music of an wit 
telligible nature, we are enabled to preseotiv 
readers with a translation of this once celeMrf 
hymn in a shape both genuine and satis&ciai;* 
The Lydian powers maintaining still thorii- 
fluence over mankind, all the qnotations at 
hypotheses, entertained by a variety of 
in proof that Grecian music was of a 
totally opposite from that of the present day, ' 
overturned. 



;, IrlDBlated from llie aiigiaal Greek chai 
by J. F. Daknej-y. 

C ■ • • • f M M 

C • • • I * M M 




Whilst manjr critics, suppoHirf by Tarioiii 
•ulhors of leputaiian, nill be dLSjwsed to doubt 
the ^enuineneii of this spMimen. toirether with 
its hannonie trtalment, there will not be found 
wantmiE advocates backed by Doni, Zsrlino, 
Tevn, ExnneiKi.StillinKfleet.anilahott ofother 
equally celebralp^ authors, to rapport it. Be- 
sides iheM authorities, w« may cite in support of 
this Iruiilalion ibe admissioni of Vadre Mar- 
tine ; Burvtle and Kireber, who, though foremost 
to deny to the ancient GreeVa (he perfect know- 
ledge of harmony, have, together, condescend- 
ingly admitted, thai they did cioploy occasionally 
tbt: consonances of the fourth, tbe Rfth, the third, 
»nd the octave. To remove any doubt arisinR 
ID the niiiul of the reader, as to the musical im- 
port of lh» charDCIcra, were taiiW (Hected by 
Vqi. XV. 



analogy. For instance, an anii()uan, lucceeding: 
so farin his attempt to decypher the hierogtyphici 
of Cleopatra's needle as to make out a senti- 
ment at once beautiful and complete in all ita 
pans., thinks himself juslilied in using the same 
means for tbe translation of the remainder, and 
no doubt arises in the mind of any one as to the 
(renuineness of ihe effects produced, or of the , 
litness of Ihe means employed, if they enable 
the antiquary to decypher Ilia whole of those 
hieroglyphics with equal consistency and truth. 
Paley's deicriptioit of the stone found upon the 
desert aptly serves to illustrate the justness of 
this conclusion. 

That instinct which teaches us to intonate the 
intervals of our diatonic major scale with just- 
ness, without lilt help n! mathemulinl theorems. 
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must hare been known to the ancient Greeks years hard study to know the mnsic^ dntaetm 
from the perfection of their organs, and happier and to play a tolerable accompaniment upoe 
disposition, as compared with our» to receive the the lyre. The Romans Collowed this plan w^ 
principles of music. Why then deny them that to the time of Boethius, who made a great le^ 
which teaches individuals, ignorant of the rudi- duction, employing instead, fifteen Latin letters, 
ments of harmony, but possessing a good ear, to Pope St. Gregory in his turn reduced them to 
sing a third above, or a sixth below a given eight, viz. ABCDEFGH, the letter II a- 
suhject, sung or performed by instruments ? A pressing, as at present in Germany, the sound B 
chorus of forty voices, singing in octaves, ac- natural, as B that of B flat, 
companied by instruments playing in unison with The music of the ancients being goreroed 
the voices, could not always have been considered entirely by the rhythmical structure of iher 
grateful or satisfactory either to the mind or ear. words, or of the long and short syllables cob>- 
Fugues, a species of artful music, considered by posing them, thus : - o. The Greeks were perhaps 
some the perfection of modern music, and other unacquainted with the art of using signs to ex- 
compositions of the present day, which, rather press both variety and duration of sound. To 
than as the efforts of nsen, inspired by genius to suit, therefore, the precise nature of th^e loc^ 
invent melodic phrases, one would be induced and short syllables, we are obliged, in ourtnos- 
to believe, from their similarity, were cast in lations of the ancient specimens of mosie, to 
one common mould, would have been rejected change the time alternately into Binary ad 
by the ancient Greeks, because, in all their Ternary measure. Nevertheless the hymi Ie 
works, they copied nature. As their com- Calliope is susceptible of being expresed »• 
positions were characterised by a moderate use cording to the rules of modern rhythm, iiil 
of dissonances, we may conclude that all subor- will serve to show more immediately to ili 
dinate parts were intended intimately to support consists the difference of the two methodi, m 
the principal design or melody. The voices insert the hymn in the modem form, see pki 
employed in Uie chorusses of the ancients were XIII. fig. 5. 

tempered one with another, forming that happy The. more extended phraseology, in omm 
assemblage of sweet sounds at all times insuring parts of this arrangement, reminds us strmgktf 
perfect expression. Inconcinnous intervals or the nature of some of Beethoven's movenakii 
dissonances, being an embellishment of nature three-eight time. But, associating llie mmk 
whereby she gives beauty to the concinnous ones, with the word, it must be confessed tint it 
or consonances, they must always have been em- system of changing the time, to sait theikji» 
ployed, since, without such ;means, m the com- cal structure of the word, adds to, lathcr Ai 

Sosition of melody or harmony, no continuity of lessens, the beauty of the hymn. Indsel ii 
esign could have been produced. The Greeks oftener it is heard in the original fota, Iktvi 
therefore employing such intervals as seventh it will be found to resist the aUentka of li 
and fourth considered them as dissonances, re- hearer. The sevenths, marked thus fy w vrtlf 
quiring, as in modem theory, ultimately to ascend the genius of Mozart ; the asterisks denote ii 
or descend one degree, to complete the melody cssuras. 

or harmony, without knowing, the cause, or Much was expected, upon this anil rmm 
troubling themselves with reasonings upon such other subjects, from the manuscript of PfaU^ 
progressions of sounds by mathematical deduc- mus presented to his majesty Geoige IV. If ii 
tions, which, in musical matters, are not exactly king of Naples, discovered among the flki ^ 
Jto be depended upon. Hercuhmeum and Pompeii, but nftrtnridf 

Itwillundoubtedly appear extraordinary that, destroyed in the process of unrollisg: fM 
during the number of centuries the Greeks the contents, however, of a few fi^gwili pif- 
flourished, they shoiild not have discovered a served, it is qonsidered to have hm bcrIj * 
more simple method of notation than the one dissertation upon music after the WBser of 
explained in the description of their musical Boethius. Whether future excavatioBiwifthn^ 
chords. These names, being found too trouble- to light other manuscripts of the ancierts,biinrf 
some for general use, were succeeded by letters for the last 1900 years, is a matter of giftf is* 
of the alpMbet, some turning upwards, and portance to the science we treat upon, M 
others side-ways, some cut in halves, &c., thus : without them, or others from difiinent iPMft 

little can be known for certain as to the 4t^ 
Instrumental, of perfection to which the Greeks bmIBm 
brought their music. 

But if the Greeks were deficient ia t|» K^ 
notation, more particularly of instn mimta l** 
it must be allowed that their melopaiifi^ 
prised every thing that ooold be desind ^ 
respect to the invention of melody in ite«^ 
cation to poetry. Of die extraotdinqF €V 
upon the minds and passions of men waU^ 
tomed to sounds produced from musictl itett- 
ments, particularly when accompenyiag fl^ 
As all analogy in the modes, we are told, was ments of the noblest description, and vif^j 
out of the question, these signs were augmented the wisest philosophers, poets, and mosie 
to the number of 1860, a circumstanoe ^ly war-' the first order, some of them may beloi 
ranting Plato's observation thai it required three imagined to be doubted, 
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u divided inio the rollowin; 



('Sounds 
I Inlermls 
I Systems 
( Haraionic*! < S|>ecies 
■! Khythmical Modes 
( Melrical Mulalions 

l.MeIop»ii 



^Enunciaiive 



r Orgunical 
? Odical 

(. Hypocrilica 
ihe mode required, with hi) fool, playing wiih 



ma*ic of liie ancient Romans beiti^ 

principallT la decUunnlion and dancing, ue tingers oi nis leti nana, ttna vritn r plectrum 

«r saltalian, they added natliing to ihe in Ihe right. The plecKum nu made of metal 

Id of Grecian music, but mecdy translated or olbet hard substancei, ai a dog's loath, a jaw 

Kk authors upon ibe subject ; and, as the bone, or the horn of a goat. To Ihese lyres suc- 

les of their declamation were expressed c>^ed others of the same species, but more 

eoLualioD, accents were adopted for its sonorous from| their forms, see plate VIII. tigs. 

D. Thus, when wotdi were set to music, 1, 2, ihe latter biding taken from a Sarcophagus, 

tnant as well as the Greeks had only to now in the British Museum. 

B U> ihe quantity, and la place an accent An antique lyre, fig. 3. The chelys, Ihe 

IBch syllable. These accents, therefore, origin of Ihe guilar, fig. 4. 

ined the degree of aculeness as well The ancient lyre preserved in the British Mu- 

. of the duration of sounds employed seumclearly indicales.byitswiaUlass.ihemanner 

dngingor recilatiou of their rerses. Ne- with which the strings of this ancient instrument 

IH the actoi had the privilege of declaim- were tightened and slackened ; the lyre, iig. 6, 

n or less slowly ; since Cicero, writing to shows dial short as well as long strings were used 

, obser*«B, that, relaxing in the lime of to ensure more effectually the various degrees of 

lamalioo, he obliged the person who ac- the octave. The levers attached to the lyre with 

lied him la relax also in the tinie of the a plectrum, Iig. 5, could have been used for no 

of his flute, kircher preiend> lu have other purpose than lu wind the strings round the 

wd mauy composilions of Horace aod windlass. 

>, and to have given a key to llie transla- These instruments were played with the points 

ihem, but neither one nor the other are of the IJogers. The word psallere signifying to 

he lelied upon. Of tlie genuineness of touch with the extremity of lite fingers; hence 
lody, ' Jato talis l^rris,' however, we are the psallerion, an instrument of thirty strings 

by nuny learned writers in matters of luneil in octaves, resembling the natural voices 

ilerauire aniiquiiy. of men and boys blended together, termed maga- 

mocl ancient instnunent upon record is dizing. The kinner, upon which David played 

wse hmceo, or hinen, in form of an egg before Saul, in the shape of the Greek delta, is 

, vith five holes, without reckoning the thus exhibited by Kircher after a specimen in 

liute : three at the bottom and two at the Vatican, plate VIIl. fig. 7. 

. Ver« Amiot traces this instrumeol,'3()00 To these succeeded others provided with 

wTor* (he Christian era, i. e- before the scrolls and necks, as the Egyptian dichord, to 

f koene-ty. Other ancient instruments tighten or slacken the strings. The violin, 

t lalndo, having the base made of the supposed of modem invention, appears to have 

' a tortoise, and the tides occasionally of been common even in the time of Caligula, and 

Bnu, ibaarigiD uf the lule,seeplate VII. was played with a bow, moant«d with horse 

The mbel, an ancient Hebrew instrument hair. The negliinolh of the Hebrews, mounted 

iriih i^t, supposed by X.utlier to be Ihe with three strings only, has also been supposed 

of twelve ot more strings, pbte VU. fig. of the same species. The form of the violin ap- 

lebtew harp, figs. 7 and 6 ; a triangular pears upon some medals of Nero, and in Ai- 

km from a monument in ilia city of golis's accouotorilieancienlgametoflhe 

I, Iig. 9. mounted with four slrines and a bridge loelevale 
tripod Dt Pyth^orean lyre, representing them for the bow. In the paintings of Phitos- 
irufs of the three modes in which the traius, Orpheus is represented holding a how in 
(tme called trimeies was sung, is sliown the ri^hl hand, and a violin in Uie left. The ap- 

II. 6g. 10, vis. the Dorian, the Phrygian pearance of this instrument upon ancient marbles 

1 Lfdian. The performei played upon is of rare occurrence, probably from its less 
ilniiMM scaled, Uimiog it, according to pictuieM^ forro as compared will the lyre. 
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Although tht little figure of Apollo playing upon ander the Great This as well as the next fpcc»- 

a kind of violin with something like a bow, men, fig. 9, was dug from the ruins of Hercob- 

and supposed by Addison and others to be an neiim, and is made of ivory, much in appeaiaoce 

antique, may have been disproved by Winkle- of an organ pipe. The projections or k«yi, 

man, it does not follow that the violin should origimiUy termed bombykas, upon th^e tuba, 

have been unknown to the ancients ; on the con- were moveable, to alter their diapason or exteot, 

trary the nature of the hurdy-gurdy, the sambu- as shown in figs. 10 and 11. Figs. 1, 2, 3,plak 

ca or barbiton of the ancient Greeks, sufficiently XL, are other fiutes of the ancients. 
attests the previous adoption of the violin or From instruments having no such projection!, 

some such instrument : the bow was drawn different degrees of sound were produced by the 

by the hand across th^ string long before the motion of the mouth, as from the trumpet The 

friction of a wheel yvas fixed upon for that pur- sackbut, of the trumpet species, was also foood 

pose. The ancient violin differed fromjthe modem among the ruins of Herculaneum or Pompeii, 

one only in the neck, which was much shorter, the lower part made of bronze, the upper fart 

The flute, by having been ascribed to Apollo, and moutli-piece of so\id gold. In qualit? of 

Pallas, Mercury, and Pan, sufficiently vindi- tone it has not been equalled by any of modem 

cates its own antiquity. Ilyagnis, 1500 years manufacture. This instrument is in the poi* 

before Christ, is named as the first performer of session of his present majesty. A lituus or o^ 

celebrity. Athensus gives to Numidius the in- tave trumpet, late in the possession of Sir JoKfk 

vention of the flute of one tube; to Silenus that Banks, is shown in fig. 4, plate XI. 
of several tubes; to Marsyas the flute with a At the Olympic games the trampet-playen a- 

reed. Phrygian flutes, as the Monaulos of Egypt, pressed an excess of joy, when they toood ika 

were curved and intonated with a reed, as the exertions had neither rent their cheeks nor bant 

modern hautboy, see fig. 8, plate VIII. The their blood-vessels ; some idea may be fonoedrf 

ancients kept their r6eds in boxes called glosso- the noisy and vociferous style of music wUdt 

cdmeia, reed or tongue boxes. Another species then pleased. 

of Egyptian flute, taken from a dancing figure On the precise nature of the ancient dooUi 

found at Eschmin, is seen in fig. 9. The avena, flutes, denved from tfie Egyptians, andof «M 

made of an oaten straw, was blown at the top. varieties specimens are shown in figs. 5,6,7,8,!^ 

The aolamus pastoralis composed of reeds united 10, 1 1, 12, authors are by no means agreed. Tbe 

together, fig. 10, plate VIII.; to this a horn was symphony, a concert resulting from two e^ 

sometimes attached, as in fig. 11, in the shape flutes, was composed of unisons, when the fiopB 

of a lituus. The fistula Panis composed of reeds of each hand stopped the same heles. F^l■e^ 

tied together as in plate IX., fig. 1. Foster in pressions annexed to the titles of some of Te- 

! I is voyage round the world found an instrument rence's comedies, we learn that they welefepl^ 

^'f fhis kind in the Friendly Islands. The Chi- sented to the sound of equal and unequal §Bta, 

nese have a similar one called the Ching. See right and lef>. TheAndria was accompaniedvii 

Chikc. Various ancient flutes are shown, plate equal^ flutes right and left ; the SelMonsBior 

1 X. figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Iragments of flutes with unequal flutes. The performer played ipn 

iormed of bones have been also discovered in the two flutes at the same time, and placed rood 

:>he8 of Ilercblaneum, and preserved in the vati- his mouth a bandaire, that the cheeks miglitiit 

-in, and are represented in figs. 9, 10, plate protrude, and for the better management of A? 

! A. breath. The right flute with two bores pRMieeed 

When the process of forming artificial tubes low sounds, the lef^ had several bores and pro- 

V. xs known, flutes were made of box wood, duced high sounds. Double flutes, tbe tobcs of 

• ory, copper, and even gold. The most ancient which were of different lengths, as seta io fics. 

f ite of the Hebrews was the agada, the form 13, 14, if intonated together wooU produce 

r (Own plate IX. fig. 11. This instrument, being sounds of different pitch. Some todwis coo- 

K^.ed at ceremonies of a diflerent nature from sider the larger tube to act as thedroMoCabaf- 

at in which the lyre was employed, was made pipe, others that both tubes were usedtotepi^ 

o with a view of imitating the various com- .sent together the sounds of two difTecent nod& 
vses of the human voice, varying in size as,, EFGABCDE , , 

>.ill or deep sounds were required.^ Wind "'"^ = CDEFGABC Producing hannoar 

- truments possessing deep tones, increasing in combinations of thirds. But, as the sabJKti^ 

' towards the bottom, were termed horns, as the piece pei-formed often required a chanprtf 

seven mentioned in Joshua, made of a bull mode, others consider that these tubes w 

\ ram*s horn. A species of lituus made of sounded alternately, and that they were jomd 

'..' il is shown plate I A. fig. 12, another of the together, because that was the most expedibiB 

aulos, derived probably from the Chinese way of accompanying the actor or singer. 
' ' iend, shown "fig. 1, plate X.. The cornu ve- The traverse or German flute was knows • 

>rium, the origin of the serpent, made of the ancients. The flute used by Ismeaias, i 

lal, was of nearly the modern form, see plate celebrated Theban musician, cost at Cociift 

fig. 2. A curious specimen of a horn with three talents, or £581 5s. The ancients were sol 

J mouthpieces, as if to be blown by two per- less extravagant in gratifying the ministeis of 

s, is seen fig. 3. Bass flutes, or kinds of their pleasures than ourselves. Amoebcos, a 

soons, the two latter with one key each, are harper, was paid an Attic talent, or £193 I5i. 

vn in figs. 4, 5, 6, plate X. The singular per day for his performances. Roscius had 506 

srrument fig. 7 is supposed to have been a sestertia, or £4036 9s, 2d, sterlii^ a-year. The 

Mvta. Dr. Bumey considers the instrument fig. 8, beautiful Lamia, who was taJcen cftptiYe by De* 

•^yre been the clangor tubarum, used by Alex- metrius, when he vanquished Ptolemy Soter, aid 



wha captiTatetl btr coaqueror, witli many olber 
fainoJeinutictam.are rccuided by aiicieni aulhoH 
in lenps o( idmiraticiD. The philosDphers 
of Gtiwce were not mUlentiie lo the theory of 
miuic. Tins tci«nce twcBoe tlie uurce of va- 
tious tiecu, and of mucli itivenity of opinion. 
Tb« founders of tlic motl iliiliuguished sects 
were Pythaijoru and AruIoxcDui. Clonas is 
named as the linl cumpoier of celebrity for the 
flute. A hronie mouth-piece from Ilerculaneum 
ii shown in ti^. 15; the ar^a pneumatic urn, 
£g. 16 ; the libia iicriculiiris, (if. \J. 

Uihsr species of instruments, common to the 
«noienu, were of atiiythmicBlruiture,heingused 
lo mark the cadenceand rhythmicul divisions 
of their dani-es, verset, and of airs accompany- 
ing them, oi the lahrtt, the oriijin of the tam- 
liourinc; the uitrum, plate XII. tigs. 1 and 2; 
the Imkrc nlenta. Kg. 3 ; the cyinbah. fi^. 4 ; the 
<]iuiri,&c. From the enormous sizes of llie ancient 
ibeatres, \'iiniviu« infbrnii us, that vases, cor^ 
responding lo the degrees of the octave, were 
]>faccd m different pnru of them, see plate XII. 
1%. A; and to which the voice of the singer was 
occasioiiiilly direeted (or assislunce in the distri- 
bution of its tones. This sccounti for the iw- 
ctasily of adopting, on ceriain ocussiuns dou- 
ble flutes, Mich as shown in fig. 11, instead 
of sinEle ones, also of the performer's wearing 
bandages (ttg. la); quantity, not quality, of tone, 
being tlie principal object of tlieir cure. History 
informs us of severed indiiriiluals who hate died 
in iliirir efTorti to display their powers on tlieir 
respective insiruments. 

The walls of ilerculaneum und Pompeii 
■bound with beautiful forms of organs, and we 
often meet with descriptions of liiem in the 
writings of ihH nncienls, as the clepsydra, ttc. 
They wert, however, reserved for the cabinets of 
the cnnou), and not gi^iierBlly introduced into 
cKurche« till tlie beginning of the ninth century, 
when they were of the form of iig. 6, the bel- 
lows resembling tliose used in blowing lires. In 
Ibe Anihologia, ascribed to the emperor Julian, 
. «ho flourished in the year 364, is seen the fol- 
lowing account of an organ ; — ■ I see reeds of a 
«ew species, the growth of another, a brazen soil, 
web a> aie not agilatfd by the wind, but by ■ 
bUsI from below their roots, wliilst a robust 
DMnul, running with swift iin);ers over the con- 
oordanl levers, makes them, as lliey iwifily dance, 
emit melodious sounds.' In the gardens of 
Ualhei, in Koreie, a figure In bas-relief is seen of 
A cnbinel orjan, of which the bellows are, in ap- 
pearance, like those before described, blown by 
> man behind ib« cabinet, and the clavier played 
by a woman. In the epistle of Dardanus, as- 
cribed to Ilieronymus, an organ is represented 
with twelve pairs of bellows, the wind-chest 
(brnied of the diins of two elephants, the noise 
fiom which migltl be heard at the distance of 
1000 paces; Muneiinescon<iiders it a spedcs of 
bag-pipe, and to be the origin of the organ. It 
<loM not appear, however, that any of the an- 
organs comprised more than one set of 

Eipes. Fig. 7 is an ancient species nf triiuigle ; 
f. B ihe hom mentioned by \'irgil; (ig. 9 a 
~ ' fiddle; fig. 10 an Kgypliaii lyre; fig. 




'lato, suys the ingeiiiogs Mr. MorisoaJj 
there is reason to supuose, that in very uiciear* 
t imps the study ofmusicin Egypt was can finvd Ig J 
tlie priesthood, who used itonlyonreligiiiusanf 1 
solemn occasions; diat, as well as sculpture, iMj 
was circumscribed by law ; that it wasMteemea y 
sacred, and fotbiddea lo He employed on liglit A 
or common occasioDs ; and that innovs' ~ ''' 
wjs prohibited : but ivhat the style c 
excellence of this very ancient music was, llieift, 4 
are no traces by which we can form an accurala'f 
judgmenL After ihe reigns of the Pharaohs, lb« I 
Egyi>lians fell by turns under the dominion i^ 1 
the Ethiopians, the Persians, Ihe Greeks, and the f 
Ronsaiis. By such revolutions, the ins 
amu3e,menls of the ^people, as well as tlieir form J 
of govenimeni, must have been changed. 
the age of the Ptolemies the musical games anj i 
contests instituted by those monatchs were of J 
Greek origin, and the musicians who iwrforraeil' A 
were chiefly Greeks. , 

' The curious relict of autiquity called the Di- 
chonl deserves to be described because it afford* | 
belter evidence than, on the subject of ancient 
music, is usually to be met with, that the Egyp^ 
lians, at so very early a period of their history, 
had advanced to a considerable degree of excel- 
lence in the cultivation of the arts. By meani 
of its neck, this instrument was capable, with j 
only (wo strings, of producing a great number of J 
notes. These two airings, if limed fourths lo 
each other, would furnish that series of sounds 
called by the ancients heptachords, which con- ^ 
sists of a conjunct tetrucbord ai B, C, D, E : 
E, F, G, A; if tuned fifths, they would produco ; 
an octave, or two disjunct tetrachords. The^ ' 
cala&cione is tuned in this last manner. Tlie 
annals of no other nation than Egypt, tot nianf 
azes after the period of the obelisk at llelinpotls, 1 
exhibit the vestige of any contrivance to sliorlen t 
strings during the performance by a neck 
fineer-board. Fattier Montfaucon observes, t 
after examining SUO ancient lyres, harps, and ' 
Citbaras, he could discover no such thing.' 

*The Hermes of the Egyptians,' continues Mr. 
Mori son, ' surnamed Trismegistus, or thrice illu»- ] 
trious, who was, according to Sir Isaac Newton, 
the secretary of Osiris, is celebrated as thr in- 
ventor of music. No one jpcrson ought strictly 
to be called the inventor ol an art which seems 
10 be ualurdl to, and coeval with, the human 
species; but ihe Egyptian Mercury is without 
<loubt entitled to ihe prais« of having made 
striking improvements in music, as well as of 
having advanceil in various respects the civilisa- 
tion of the people, whose government was chiefly 
committed to his charge.' 

'The monaulos, or single flute, called by the 
Egyptians photinx, was probably one of ibe moil 
ancient instruments used either by them o 
other nation. From various remains of ai 
sculnlure, it nppears lo have been shaped like a 
bull s horn, and was at first, it may be Supposed, 
no other than the hom itself. Defore the inven- 
tion offlules,33 no other instruments except tliosa 
of percussion were known, music must haie been 
little more than metrical. When the art of re- 
Hnitit; and lengthening sounds was discovered. 
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tbe power of music over mankind, from the corered ^Id in Thtaet tfnd topp« tl TMa^ 
agreeable surprise occasioned by soft and ex- where it is still term^ ciulmia. Of tee m 
tended notes, was probably irresistible. At a terials, and of iron, they formed instnilwtfsif 
time when all the rest of the world was involved war. These they stnick against each other dtn; 
in savage ignorance, the Egyptians were pos- their dances at sacrifices, by which they fim ob- 
sessed of musical instruments capable of much tained the idea of instrumental music. Sock a 
variety and expression. Of this the astonishing the origin of that species of mosic in Grenf, 
remains of the city of Thebes, still subsisting, af- produced by instruments of percussioQ. tk 
ford ample evidence. In a letter from Mr. invention of wind instruments is attribnled ti 
Bruce, iugrossed in Dr. Bumey's History of Minerva ; and to the Grecian Mercnty ii » 
Music, there is a particular description of the signed the honor of many discoveries jnkik 
Theban harp, an instrument of extensive com- due to the Egyptian Hermes, particuttity the ii* 
pass, accompanied with a drawing taken from vention of stringed instruments. 
the ruins of an ancient sepulchre at Thebes, sup- It has been imagined that the occnpatioa of 
posed by Mr. Bruce to be that of the father of the first poets and musicians of Greece reMaNri 
Sesostris. that of the Celtic and German Bards, aadlk 

< On the subject of this harp, Mr. Brace makes Scalds of Iceland and Scandinavia. Thtf n^ 
the following striking observation : ' It overturns their poems in the streets of cities and pdn 
all Uie accounts of the earliest state of ancient of pnnces. They were treated with high lapd, 
music and instruments in Egypt, and is altoge- and regarded as inspired. Su<^ was ike ei- 
ther, in its form, ornaments, and compass, an m- ployment of Homer. His poems exhftit k 
contestable proof, stronger than a thousand Greek most authentic picture of the timet of irtMk 
quotations, that geometry, drawing, mechanics, wrote, and in which he lived. Music ii altn 
and nyisic, were at the greatest perfection when named throughout the Iliiid and Odysieyii 
this harp was made.* rapture. The instruments most frequeodyMMf 

^It cannot be doubted, according to Mr. are the lyre, the flute, and the syrinx. Tbeln» 

Bruce, that during the reigns of the Ptolemies pet appears not to have been known at Ae«p 

music must have been much cultivated. The of Troy. From the time of Homer till A* if 

&ther of Cleopatra, the last of that race, derived Sappho only a few fragments remaiB 6f k 

his title of auletes, or fiuteplayer, from his ex- works of those poets and mosiciaos wiMla- 

cessive attachment to the flute. Like Nero, be rished between those periods. Doriof fkm 

used to array himself in the dress of a tibicen, tury which elapsed between Sappho ind l» 

and exhibit his performance in the public musi- creon, no literary productions are ytmni 

cal contests. entire From Anacreon to Pindar tbeie ii » 

'The Scriptures afibrd almost the only mate- other chasm of nearly a century. Sebseqaais 

nab from which any knowledge of Hebrew music this time, the works still extant of Jich^ 

can be drawn. Moses, who led the Israelites Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, Aristotle, AnM- 

out of Egypt, was educated by Pharaoh's daugh- nus, Euclid, Theocritus, Callimacfaas, Poljtai, 

ter in all the literature and elegant arts of that &c., produced all within less than 300 500, 

country. The taste and style of Egyytian music distinguished this illustrious period, as thitii 

would therefore be infused into that of the He- which the whole powers of genius seem to km 

brews. Music appears to have been interwoven been exerted to illuminate roankind. IWi 

through the whole tissue of religious ceremony eloquence, poetry, music, architeetoic^ IujIbit, 

in Palestine. The priesthood seem to have been painting, sculpture, like the spont»ea» hks- 

musicians hereditarily and by ofiice. ITie pro- soms of nature, flourished without Ike ^ppetr- 

phets accompanied their inspired eflusions with ance of labor or of art. The poel% cppe, ijiir, 

music ; and every prophet seems to have been and elegiac, were all likewise mtudtm, to 

accompanied by a musical instrument. Music, strictly connected were music mi. poetry far 

vocal and instrumental, constituted a great part many ages. 

of the funeral ceremonies of the Jews. The The invention of notation and flnieii dbn^ 

number of flute-players in the processions ters marked a distinguished era ia tke fnpef 

amounted sometimes to several hundreds, and of music. Terpander is the celebniedptetatf 

the attendance of the guests continued frequently musician to whose genius music is iadekfeik 

for thirty days.' Joscphusy I. 3, c. 9. this. He flourished about the tweoty-ievi* 

The Hebrew language abounds with conso- olympiad, or A. A. C. 671. Before tkatTili^ 

nants, and has so few vowels that in the original discovery, music, being entirely ttaditioMl,*^ 

alphabet they had no characters. Their instru- have depended much on the memory wi ^ 

ments of music were chiefly those of percussion ; of the performer. 

so that, both on account of the language and the The Romans, from their first origin, weRp 

instruments, the music must have been coarse sessed of a peculiar species of music It ** 

and noisy. The vast numbers of performers, rude and coarse; but, as soon as tbeyopadi 

too, whom they collected together, could, with communication with the Greeks^ they bocifM^ 

such language and such instruments, produce their music and musical instruments. 1^ ei- 

nothing but clamor and jargon. Josephus says, eessive vanity of Nero, with respect to one, 

^here were 200,000 musicians at the dedication displayed in his public contentions widi tke bos 

•jf Solomon's temple. celebrated professors of the art in Greece tai 

Cadmus, with the Phcsnician colony which he Rome, is well known. See Ncaow The sobci> 

ied into Greece, imported at the same time tude with which that detestable tyrant 9nM 

\ arious arts into that country. That chief dis- to his voice, throws some liclit tm the fa/Ham 



^l jingcn in aocienl limn, lie Iky on hi; bacV, 
I^Viitb 11 '''i" plaie of lead on bit ttomacb. lie 
l^took frequent eicclin uud catiiar1ici> absldincd 
|fit)iD all fruit, and luch meaU u were lield pre- 
U^dicial losinginu. lie desitled from haranguing 
^^Ibe aoldierv )iiid [lie senate; and eilablished 
jtn officer (Pbonawu*) lo regulate his tones m 



Uoit naliont lu*c iatroduocd music into their 
.leligioui ceremotiiei. That the art was <ntly 
•dmiltcd iDIo ihehtea of the Kgyptiaiu and Ite- 
brewx, nnd coniUtuted n eonuderable pari of the 
Grecian and [loniaii religiuus service, appean 
frotn mauy ancient authors. It toon obtained 
an intioducnon into the Chrulian church, as llie 
Acit of the Aputtlu discover in many pasBages. 
Saint Ambrote, in order to establish ceitain 
priiiciplei upon the lubjeel of plain chant, then 
bUin| into great diirepulc, selected out of the 
twelve Grecian nlode^ four of them, viz. the 
I)unan, the fhiygian, die Lfdiaii,aod the Mixt- 
I.ydiaii iiiade(iee page 267). Upon these modea 
, the pialnu and other pam of tlie divine ser- 
vice were chanied or luiig, and the melodies 
oi tint ^'ictima Paschal^ PUiige Lingua, the 
_ inno or lacred tang, and the diet iw com- 
f posed ; composibont then of eslabliahed rvputa- 
I tion. The music of tlie priimlive Christians, it 
ia ^necally understood, consisted only of me- 
lody, and, as no other rhythm was observed by 
ibeiB tlian that of discoune, it was purely sylU- 
bic, partakio; of recitative, till the time of St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustin, who first introduced 
Uie systeni of singing two or more notes upon 
one syllable, thus : with Mtibomus's translation. 



Itut, a> the limits of llie foragoing modes weie 
I'uund or too conhaed a naiuic, pope St. Gregory, 
tlio restorer of ecclesiastical music in iJie West, 
ext(!:iidild these means, and, for that purpose, 
a<rfttling himself, as it ts fabulously recorded, of 
divine inspiralion, revealed to him by a dove, 
or rather of the observations of Uoelhiut, who 
w rale a [realise upon music, employed all [he 
inlervalaof theancieol Greek double octave (tee 
page S67J,and tliereby restored the four subordi- 
nate; modet termed Uypo-Dorlan, Hypo-Phry- 
fiao, llypo-LydiBo, and Hypo-Mixt-Lydian (see 
page 307) ; (be ProBlambanomenot of which 
was Rxed upon the lowest clear and firm note of 
the voice, or instrument, that was suppoeed to 
he the dcepeal settled pitch in nature, adopted 
freely to express it. 

Modes were now by way of distinction termed 
authentic and plngal, i. e. principal and lubordi- 
nule; the former being liarmomcally divided, 
that is, by a tii^h from the lowest, and a fourlli 
from tiie highest, lliua : 

AD DA 

Authentic (iElhs V. B authentic fourths U £ 
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And the latter Btilhmetically divided, i.e. by a 
fourth from llie lowest and a fifth from the highett 
nolv, thua ; 
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This ancient com[>osition, though composed 
•o early as the year 350, is still performed in 
tbe Itonuin obunHi, but, iinlbrtuntiely for the 
cause of music, we have not been able as yet to 
aauitain Uie precise oatiire of the mnrument 
linU was used lo accompany the sin^in^ of it. 
&t, of whatsoever nature this inslrumetit par- 
took, we are positively mfonned iliai species of 
laletludc* and finales, or instrumental ronclu- 
t-tata of ctaots, were adopted in the time of St. 
Ambrose from the following; rctnaikable passage 
taken hom his works, 'that not being able to 
£nd wDids worthy of iileaiini; God, we oui;lit to 
address him with conluaed notes of juhilalion ; 
for to whom belonp such jubibtion without 
words, if not to the ineffable Beina ? and how 
■hould wecriebiMe ttie ineUabk Bein^, when 
we neitlwr Can be silent, or find how to express 
our IranspoiU, unless it be in inarticulate 



* It b«s been asserled that hinnany mubi have 
baea trnknown to the ani'ienu. becsuie each of their 
musical chaiatlas, vocal or inalnimenlal, wa» ihc 
nun only of one sound. May it nni aitu be aaiit. 
Aodiodaed Hitb much aujic pcopnsiy. ia nfier aye,. 



I lence the eight celebrated ecclesiastical modes, 
disiribuled throughout Christendom, as the foun- 
dation of church-music, the sounds of which 
were expressed generally in notes of equal value, 
varvmg only as the words uccompanjing them 
re^juired a long or short syllable. The fourlli 
and fiftii intervals of lliese modes were made 
perfect by the application, occasionally, of a flat, 
or a sharp, or by transposition. The foHowlug * 
is a representation of their key ooles divided into | 
autheotic and plagal, vij. 

Autheniie. J 




inlDi Ibt church ic 

the ChristiBDS nnn vrilltngly to i 

bialioa of divine icrvioa. Antiphon 

daced by St- Ignatius, bishop of AnIiucU. 

Alliaaasiui inlcidictod the u 

chuicbes of bis diocese, iL..'. ... 

tion nas paid to Ihemasie than to the wold oTtiad; | 

but it »iu liowervc found, suuii aOcrwAidi, ti 

with dcvotniDal lecling. 
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It must be understood that the sounds of these left hand, and beating time with Int nglit Wkt 

modes, as performed according to the principles one singer only was eniplojed to gife oat At 

of modem temperament, are not exactly such as psalm, his station was iQ the middle of ike. 

were adopted by the primitive Christians, since, church ; if two, each at tlie top of the aisles. , 
we are told, that, whatever the ancient Greeks The Gregoiian, or chant oi the choir, csfiei 

may have done, they positively tuned their inter- also the Roman chant, because adopted hj the 

vals by perfect fifths, and that withoi^t the least church of Rome, and from thence introdocdl 

temperament, the greatest proof that can be given into the eastern church, was adopted in Eag^ 

of their ignorance of harmony ; combinations of by St. Augustin, contemporary with StGiegoiy 

thirds upon this principle being insufferable to in the year 590, and afterwards in Germany hj 

the ear, for which reason they have been treated St. Boniface. It subsisted with more or \m 

by some writers as dissonances. It must also success till the 3rear 787, when, through the i^ 

be understood that the early Christians, in their norance and incapacity of its teachers in gescnl, 

application of the principles of Greek music to it became so corrupted that its principle not 

their sacred writings in prose, instead of poetry, scarcely to be recognised. Pope Vitahams ■ 

sacrificed its rhythm, and metre: the force and 658 introduced the organ into the Roman cburds 

energy of Grecian, also of modern music* to accompany the singers ; Leo II. in 683 »> 

With these extended means pope St. Gcegory formed the singing of the psalms and hyam, 

composed and added to the chants of the mass, accommodating the intonation of than lo ii 

and Hallelujah by Galasius, the Introitus, Kyrie manner in which they are sung or perfonacda 

Eleison, the Antienne, Offertory, Litanies, and the present day. St. Dunstau, an emineot at 

other pieces. He also framed a code of* laws, sician, first furnished the Bnglish cfaurche tti 

and, K>r their strict observance, established, in convents with an organ ; which seems to hue 

various [parts of Europe, musical schools, where been an improvement of the hydrauUcoaorwUff 

all choral books were corrected, and the pupils, organ of the Greeks. The first seen in f nm 

consisting only of orphans, taught accompanied was sent from Constantinople in 757 by the ee* 

with an instrument. To the singers particular peror Constantine as a present to king Pepb. 
dresses were assigned, together with funds for To correct the abuses arising from the eica- 

their support ; this happened in the year 590, sively ornamental staccato style, introduced by 

when, as the manner in which part of the divine the singers and described bj the holy bAsi 

service was performed partook absolutely neither as imitative of the chatterings of magpies nte 

of singing nor speaking, it is inferred that it was than of men assembled for the purpose of pnisf 

read after the manner of the ecclesiastical accen- their Maker, it was ordered in the council if 

tuation, or of the reading of the gospel and Valentia of 811 that the principles of pbiodbit 

epistles observed in cathedrals, called psalmo- should be rigorously observed. 
dizing, thus : Notkerus was upbraided by his master ki 

singing two notes upon one syllable. In tke 



-0- ^^ -|^ ^1^. ^ smging two notes upon one syiiaoie. is w 

C\= — ' I Z P year 850, under the pontificate of pope St Jih 

' ' ' ' XXII., an easier method of reading raosie by 



.. ■ c 1 — I means of a staff of two lines was adoptod, Ae 

Qui* mfirmatur. Sec, ^-^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ bei^ipwd 

upon the principles of which St. Ambrose, how- ^^ ^'^^"* ^" ^^ ^^"^^^°» ™*""«^» *«^ 

ever, wrote in his work upon (Ihythmus iu the i ^ S3 — ^ 

year 390. I ^ — s — ^_-. J 

From the time of St. Ambrose to that of St. i *^ . « • , . . . 

Gregory, a period of 200 years, nothing is known ^"^^ ^.^ }^^ f ^s»f« ^^ *^*^"' ^^te the m^^ 

relative to the cause of music, excepting that "J"^^^ ^^ England, that, m 885, king AHwlAe 

popes Sylvester and Hillary instituted public ^reat, established a musical professenfcip it Qi- 

schools for singing and that about this time ^^^* ^"^» followmg the example of ote «fe- 

music was reckoned amongst the number of fine ^®l?^"^» ^®P^^** ^^°™® for music masters totesA bis 

arts; the fathers of the church cultivating it as subjectsthe principles of plain chant, whk*,fiom 

capable of elevating the soul and devotional the choice of its teachers being made with idqr 

feeling. But, for the honor of music, it has been discrimination, flourished till the time of Guide 

observed that it was the first of the arts, having Aretmus in ^he eleventh century, when the pri*- 

preceded the rest in order of time ; and that it is ^'P*®^ ^/ """^^^ underwent a thorough lefbnit 

much more so that it will exist when they can no ^|*!"- ^^ ™"5'» however, be remarked thatsoB- 

longer be of any use, and survive when all others ^n^ng "lore than the mere acquirement of a fe» 

shall be forgotten. The musicians assembled in crotchets and quavers was necessary in these 

the form of a semicircle round the altar, sang ^*^^ ^° ^^^^ a musical professor, 
with sweetness and devotion, in chorus,in which Dunng the dark ages, no work of geniw* 

popes, and other dignitaries of the church, ^^\^ *" ^"y «<;*«"^® ^^^ produced in Europe; 

deemed it an honor to join ; the singing master ^^ ^'^^^^P^ *" "^*y» "°"**^ T^ equally neglected, 

stood in front, or in the middle, holding a stick, ^° '"^ middle ages, whence most fertile pro- 

a sign of authority given him by the pope, in his yi"^«« ^\ Europe were occupied by the Goths, 

. '^ Huns, Vandals, and other barbarous tribes, 

• This species of prosaic music prevailed, in a ^^°^ language was as harsh as their mannen 

imeasure. till the year 1700, Pergolen being the firet ^^^^ savage, no improvement of music is to be 

to introduce into his compositions the principles of looked for. 

rhythm, as observed in the classical works of the Franco is the first upon record who entertained 

present day. the idea of counterpomt, an art which has since 



(spenenccd gmlijiil and im perceptible improve 
menu, far exceeding the powen of any one in- u 
di*idiul. Thelerm caunterpomt,orcontia puno 
turn, dCDUtes lU elymologj and import. Musical — 
aoUlion was at one lime perrormed by small ]^ 
points; and Ibn present mode is only an im- — 

Kemeril of that practice. Counterpoint, there- ~ 
denote* the notation of harmony or music 
in puts, by points op positi: lo each other. The 
iiaptnveineiiU of this acquisition kept pace at 
flm with those of the organ ; and both were 
employed chiefiy in sacred music, till the thir- 
teenth century, when secular music began to be 
culiiTnied. 

From the general introduction nf or^ns into 
the charch it ie natural to conclude that some 
ideas of harmony, according to our acceptation 
of llial word, should have been entertained by 
their admirers and mieniois; and it is somewhat 
Minarkable, afler what has been said upon the 
nbirci of ilie (Jrphean lyre, that the first union 
of Mrands adopted as most gralefol to the ear, 
•houid also have been minor third* ; ihey were 
bowevec hut ipanngly used, and only in the con- 
dniioiu of chants, thus: 



in the furmaCion of one of four lines, and' roakin; 
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the letters (sometimes points) representing the 
music to which Sappho and Horace are laid to 
have set many of their odes. Another method 
expregsinK the sounds F and C by a ted and a 
green line, thus: 



red 



green - 



ailed Mganising. Several methods producing 
WmoQy were also adopted, such as placing a 
baliliikg note a fourth below, or a lilih above, the 
TW«1 ptirt, or both, which wm termed doubly 
OtgaaUitig. This method wasalXerwards adopted 
ht voices only, hence the expressions seen in 
«Deient compositioni, discant double treble, 
qtiadruple discani, de medius, &c, These and 
Other unions of difiereat sounds, as the hnr- 
iDony of, or belonging to, the roajor sixth, &c., 
BKribed to Franca of Cologne, or Paris, also to 
Guido Aretinus in the year 106G, gave birtli lo 
modera harmony and temperament. Franco in- 
troduced notes of different lengths, ns the semi- 
breve long, and maxima, thereby giving a pro- 
Sortionate value to the breve introduced by Sl 
ohn Damasceiiits. Guido Aretinui improved 
the musical staff of two lines already mentioned. 
•s also of another of eight lines which wat found 
in a manuscript in the hbtary of St. Saviour, in 
Metsioa, with the names of the lines placed at 
the head of it, thus ; 



when it wu deemed unnecessary to mark the 
intermediate lines or spaces. To express the 
nature of higher or lower sounds than the staff 
provided for, the red line was placed below the 
green one. The necessity of^ that occasional 
tranaposilion of colored lines caused the intro- 
diiclion of the F, C, and G dell's, providing the 
mearis of expressing the compass of bass, tenor, 
and treble, voices upon one staff only; these 
cleffs were originally of the following formi, par^ 
'taking somewhat of those of the letters, or sound^ ' 
they represent, thus : 



■xpressed in the follov 
the laJit figure represenli' J 
of an ancient key. T1m:1 
iheie cleCTs upon any lii 
gave it a name, and 
mined th^ aculeness and 
the term 




alto as described by Geiberi, 
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the F cleff was also 
manner, vii. 
ing the shape 

placing lif □ 
of the staff ^ 
thereby deter- 
giavity of the 
cleff, or key, to unlock or unfold. 

Foe the purpose of ascertaining with precision 
the oature of the half-tones in llie octave, fonning 
the major diatonic scale, a difficulty felt at tK« 
present day In singing music at sight, Guida 
Aretinus changed the eight letters into six syll** I 
blea, viz. ut- re-mi-fa-sol -la, and turned the a»>a 
cieat Greek teirachords into hexachords, i. 
systems of six sounds instead of four; thus, hytl 
an ingenious method, copied from the Grcekv.! 
marking bv their divisions into cantus naluralt^ J 
canius B durum, and cantus B mnlte, the eh»>'J 
racLeristic half-tones of the major diatonic scall^ J 
by the syllables mi and fn only, thus : 



M U fi I C. 

M natunlii, becaiue tha ijIUIiIm word of each Hot componag th* hymn dk 



'OMTespond to the letters they repreteut; 
eantus B dunim i» thus exprasMd, i ' 



1, which wat lung by the diacipUi of Gd^ 
Aretinus, a* la exerciie to enabluh m the aM 
ibe Ttuiousdegreei of ibe bexachord, thai; 

Ut-queant laxia 

Ke-comn fibri* 

Mi-n gestotum 

Famali tnonmi 



Ti of Aia •ynem alM ' 
tation of syllables, deemed it necetwjtoiUi 
□ole beloi* the proslambonomenos, andfircMhoi 
I dtey ncend maik the fint kbove the double octare of the Graekt; Oar 



: by the Grevk which, t^i Guido Antinua, i 




the expmaion gamut, or gunma-ut, formed of of linginc ii 

WTeD hexachords, as thown in the following wondoful thingt, i 



inadaUle lb* i 
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into syateiDi o^ther hmrd 
by which the student ia one, or tt am 
two yean, will become a greater ^epi ■ h 
•cieocc of mutte than hf any other aAi ■ 
ten. llie utility of thii work, bow««cr, tt m 
&il to create many in*idio«ia rivals whMM- 
levolent tepieseutations alienated the bitiMf 
of hii patron, the abbotof Pam[KM>,Mdk>« 
banidted ai an nile fiom that raaantm. Jim 
method of lolnitatioD, the gToand-weifc rid 
tiassital compositiona, was ttdopied wit^ 
succen hy one whose name will cm be fcrb 
EngltihtDen, and whose wotka, Craaa tkciaiti 
as well as merit of tbem, will at al taah 
reckoned amongftthe bririiteot oraBMabrf fc 
British school. We allud« R> the te S^ 
Webbe. This scheme, it Will be oImh*i<W 
only teaches the precise value of iatetwdt, ha 
the first principles alao of modulaiiaa, Auajj, 
by its rarious Itexacfaoids, the otigin df gariim 
the tonic, dominant, and snb-tlomiMBi; apfan 
essential to all who would sing wiifcrfiaiiaiiii 
tion. He Italians still adopt tlf« pindpla 
of solraisaCion, and, in the dedptva of the 
keys into which their compositioni 0t tliiliil, 
they invariably use the expreadms &hni,(.' 
sol h ut, Ecc., which, in no waj lishowil f 
can be eiplained, than by refennce to the fcr 
going uble. These principles wete dw » 
plained by the diSerent joints of the left W 
asinpbteXIII.fig. 3. 

The fibres and points repreaeatiaglheitB^ 
explained in the precediof; scheme. 

At this epoch of musical histot; may bedari 
the decline oF the Grecian modes m geno^ 

The harpsichord ii supposed to bai* hetii>' 
vented before the time of Guido AiclinM, aw 
without »ome such inttmmeBt neither he x 
Franco could have put into practice diiii uwiw 
upon the principles of harmony. Soonatafto 
period the compass of instrumuiia iBgeMaliit 
was extended from C bdow gmtnma to C abm 
£ la of Guido Aretinus's scale, fimnii^uuwipT 



of fbur coroplcle ocIaT« ; and this amngeTDCDI 
of sound coniliiuud, for cnanjr ages, the whole 
' eiteol of inilTuments in gencTBl use, such as Ihe 
cliricbord, claiiclhenim, virginal, and noDa- 
chord, all of which came under [he denomina' 
lion of tpineU; a word derJTed from spina, a 
thorn, or linle quill, or piece of metal with which 
the strings of these inslrunienls were made to 
■ound. Ornamental methods of playing are said 
by Kees lo ha»e originated from the shortness of 
the sounds produced from these instniments, 
being introduced lo occnpir, bj reiteration of the 
lame notes, the space of time required by Ion); 
ones, that the ear might Dot lose their conne 
I the slrinRS of the clanchtiid 



afterwards eontrned in produce the same number 
of notes, when the lympauon, epigonium, and 
other inilnitnenti, b(^n to decline, as spmcis, 
in thetf turn, have yielded to the modem piano- 
forte and organ. The fortner compriiln^ 3 di- 
•paim of six oci8ve« and a half. But the ex- 
Uemes \i( aculeneis and gravity, which the eiir 
has been found susceplihle of appreciating, ex- 
ceed nine octaves, th. from C the third oeiave 
below the second space C bass^UfT, to C the 
fourth above the third space, C, of the treble 
•laff. The first making thirty-two vibration* in 
a second, and the last 16384. The pianoforte, 
or at originally termed the hammer harpsichord, 
was invented in the year 1711 by B.Christo&lii, 
■ harpsichord maker in Venice, but waa not Ge- 
nerally introduced till the year 1790, when its 
strings consisted entirely of brass. 

Plain chant, expreited upon a staff of four 
lines, and twoclefi, was the only species of music 
thought worthy of the speculations of the learned, 
and no mention was made of musical rhythm, 
with the exception of St. Ambrose, till the time 
of Fmnto, though _il was consuiilly observed in 
the tongues of the' vulgar. The metrical feel 
introduced by Franco were distinguished into 
five modes, or elements of rhythm, bnl, from 
want of examples, ihey are in no way salislacto- 
rily to be explained. 

In the lime of the crnsadei, music, as all other 
*ns, was neglected, liiile being known than ihiil 
Waller Odint^on, a monk of Evesham, hi 1240, 
and Uandlo Marchetii, in 121)3, hitd improved 
«s theory, from ilieir frequent employment of the 
following haimonic combinatiom, thus : 



consisliiif of the ndmixture uf d,«%-io 
cosuonancas. These interesting spec, ..,,.,., ,,. 

> hMrmony taken from a manuscript dedicated lo 
• Cliarles, king of Sicily, in 1383, and preserved 
r- in the Vutican, ihe earliest pertiaps in which the 
I ■ characters of flat and sharp are introduced, cliro- 

> matic counlerpoiDl, major and minor semitones, 
and dissonances, enable us 10 form some idea uf 
the first efforts of genius in the art of harmony, 
when every thing depended upon instinct, guided 
■olely by the ear ; when it wns essEntiul that 



genius should create at every step, aud when Iha 
least of its inventioDS was more merilurious than 
the greatest efforts of the present day, produced 
by remmiscences. Marchetii also wrote upon 
llie subjevt of measured music. Intervals of 
thirds and sixths, about the end of the thirteenth 
century, were deemed laote harmonious and 
better suited for churcli music than fourths or 
fifths or faubourdons of psalmody, consisting of 
simple coutiterpoinl in four parts, but which had 
its charms nevertheless, in these gutliictimes,atid 
subsisted for several centuries, Pope St. John 
XX.II., in 1316, issued a bull denouacioKllie use 
of harmonic combinations of thirds and aixdi*, 
together wiih the abuse ofcrowdini! the msjisiy 
anil simplicity of the Roman chant with too 
many parts, excepting only upon certain partsof 
divine service, when the addition of a few melo- 
diously harmonious passages of thirds, and sixths, 
and octaves, sliould Accompany the subject of 
plain cliani; and thai the instruments should 
perform strictly in unison with the different 
voices, i. e. alla| capella. But these and other 
improvements, though rejected by the church, 
were eagerly adopted by the votaries of profane 

One of the principal causes of the advance- 
ment of the an of music was the introduction of 
Italian lyric poetry. When prince Conrad 
marched against Charles I., king of Sicily, in 
13&8, a chorus of women sung in the street*, 
accompanied with cymbals, tambourines, 6ute«, 
violins, and other inslrumenis. All Italy was 
now filled with fiddlers, singers, mimici, and 
buffoons, called guillare, and gioccollare, also of 
minstleU and poets of considerable repute, but to 
whom Dante was so far considered superior, 
that he was styled Ihe creator of Italian verse, 
which, like the strains of Tasso, were recited by 
heart, by ihe common people. Nevertheless the 
melodies to which Ilnlian verse was generally 
sung partook of the principles of pl^n chant, 
till the time of Scoccheiti, the contemporary anil 
friend of Daote, who was a good poet as well as 
an excellent musician. This is ascertained from 
a lille of a species of ballad cited by Crescem- 
bini, in whicn we read the words by Dante, and 
the music by Scocchelli, Parole di Dante e suoni 
di Scocchelli. Casella, the meeting of whom it 
described in the purgiuory with so much feeling, 
was' also an encellent musician and frieod of 
Dante. All verses now sung, were defined by 
poets, fictitious oration set to music. The most 
ancient melodies of Italy, composed to Italian 
wocds, are to be seen in a manuscript collection 
of sacred songs preserved at Florence, entitled 
Laudi Spiriluali i they ate a species of canticles 
in praise of God, and of the virgin, saints and 
martyrs. One of these is remarkable not only as 
showing the first dawnings of modern rhythm, 
keeping, or, in oilier words, connexion of melo^ 
die desi|:n of Italy, but ns contuining a note lii- 
llierto never described ; for the principles of coin- 
positiou weresostHctly confined within the liuiiu 
prescribed by Guido Aretinus, that, eve 
fane music, all oiher intervals of half-to 
considered as licenses. Sec plate XIII. fig, 1. 

The natural love of measured melody, which 
lim« and experience produce, says the ingenious 
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Mr. Webbe, throws tht T6ic« into long, theges- of king John, about laOT; but, in Wood*t 

tore into dance, the speech into numbers. Thus tory of Oxford, that degree is said to hate bees 

music becomes a language, and, as such, it has conferred in music, in the reign of Henry IL 

its orthography, its punctuation, its prosody, its The title was created on the coDtinent in the 

grammar and poetry, cesural pauses, hemistichs, twelfth century. 

and periods, a certain number of which consti- With the exception of the melodies of Scot- 
tutes an air, as a paragraph is composed of va- land, we have no traces of profane misic, in 
rious sentences. We may read, recite, and de- past ages, so interesting as those used at the 
claim in music as in all languages of convention, coronation of Petrarch ; when he marched to 
United with poetry, as in the songs of the trou- the capitol preceded by twelve maidens of fami- 
badours, minstrels, druids, and bards, it assists lies of distinction, singing verses of hisowncom- 
in a sensible manner all poetical description, position. On this occasion were introduced two 
These songs were accompanied, as a matter of choirs of music, vocal and instrumental, playing 
course, with musical instruments, as the harp, and singing in sweetest harmony. In the De- 
viol, bagpipe, and psalterion, which are but imita- Cameron of Boccacio honorable testiroon) u 
tidns of the human voice produced by frequent borne to instramental music as terminating the 
trial and experiment. But unfortunately for the amusements of the day, when, as at present, tiro 
history of music, the religion of the bards did styles of music were observed; one composed of 
not permit the principles of their arts and sciences plain and popular melodies, easily ondeisiood 
to be written, and the moment the arts and and executed, such as ballads noticed in tbe 
sciences began to flourish the reign of the bards ninth day ; the other more elaborate and aiti- 
was destroyed. ficial, performed by musicians of experience. 

As the lyre was the favorite instrument in As Dante boasted a Casella, so did Petrarch of 
Grecian poetry, so the harp held the same place Bombasia, and Boccaccio of the famous Biio- 
in the estimation of the poets who flourished in nuccio D'Arezzo, who sang and played upoo 
this period. A poet of tne fourteenth century, the viol. These airs, undoubtedly resembiu^ 
Machau, wrote a poem on the harp alone; in the songs of the Troubadours, were compoad 
which he assigns to each of its twenty-five strings independently of the monotonous priuciploof 
an allegorical name ; calling one liberality, plain chant which were felt as revolting to tboe 
another wealth, &c. The instrument which fre- expectations of genius which excite the isfes- 
quently accompanied, and indeed disputed the tion of melodic phrases. But as the principles sf 
pre-eminence with the harp, was the viol. Till plain chant were too firmly established to sacrila 
the sixteenth centuiy this instrument was fur- to the caprice of the day, they were retained a- 
nished with frets ; after that period it wa^ re- clusively for the church, and music became re- 
duced to four strings : and still under the name gularly divided into sacred and profeuae. 
of violin holds the first place among treble in- In the year 1353 the principles of rhythfli,is 
stmments. The vibl was played with a bow, established by Franco, were abandoned, asd 
and differed entirely from the vielle, the tones of notes of shorter duration, as tbe crotchet, qiiafcr, 
which were produced by the friction of a wheel ; and demisemiquaver, were introduced .by Jeas 
the wheel performed the part of a bow. de Muris, to whom we are indebted for some of 

British harpers were famous long before the the rules regarding movement of parts observed 

conquest. The bounty of William I. to his jocu- at the present day, but which stood in need of 

lator or bard is recorded in Doomsday book, revision. 

The harp was the favorite instrument for many The notes of the long, breve, "^^"m, aid 

ages, under the British, Saxon, Danish, and Nor- semibreve, having reference to metncil fee^ 

man kings. The fiddle, however, is mentioned preceded the use of bars to divide measaieiolo 

so early as 1200 in the legendary life of St. Chris- equal portions, each having a relative laloe, le. 

topher. The ancient privileges of the minstrels depending upon the nature of the mode,of uine, 

at the fairs of Chester are well known. The ex- and of prolation ; a species of time as flkiidly ob- 

tirpation of tlie bards of Wales by Edward I. js served and beaten as at tbe present day. By 

likewise a familiar incident. But his persecuting the mode was determined the relation of the 

spirit seems to have been limited to that princi- maxima to the long, or of the long to the brere; 

pality ; for, at the ceremony of knighting his son, by time was determined the relation of tbe breve 

a multitude of minstrels attended, in 1315, to the semibreve, and the semibreve to the minis, 

under Edward II., such extensive privileges were a sign but of late invention. It is obvious tbat 

claimed by the minstrels, and so many dissolute the terms mode, time, and prolation, signiicd 

persons assumed that character, that it became only certain ways of fixing the relative value of 

necessary to restrain them by express laws. The notes by a general sign placed at the head of tbe 

father of genuine English poetry, who in the musical staff, thus : O or C pointed or not 

fourteenth century enlarged our vocabulary, po- pointed, followed by a figure of a 2, or 3, di{> 

lished our numbers, and augmented our store of ferently combined, or, divided in the centre, tbos: 

knowledge (Chaucer), entitles one of his poems ^^ t^ to which were afterwards added dif- 

The History of St. Cecilia, the celebrated pa- \\j fK ferent perpendicular lines, varying im 

troness of music. Neither in Chaucer, however, ^^^ ^"^ number and length, according as tbe 

nor in any legendary account of this saint, mode was perfect or imperfect ; thus — 
does any thing appear to authcrise the ve- 
neration paid to her by the votaries of music. n | n | - 
Spelman says, the degree of doctor was not III III II II I I 

granted to graduates in England before the teign . .^ 



««bea liari covering three ip^kcet, widt reference 
to tiivTriniiy.denoted tliai the lime wai perfect, 
and Ihe maiinia uf the value of three lon)^, and 
the liars covering two spaces only denoted that 
the long was of the ralue of three breves. T)ie 
DDodei which filled the relative value of notes 
were major or inioor, as ntell ai perfect and im- 

Eerlect. The niaior perfect mode was expressed 
y bars coverins tlirne spaces, wli( - ■"- 

Vii contiiiered perfect, and the ini 
timei, thui— 



■e of Ihre. 




only; and minot ] 
was thus enpre^secl, viz.- 



q'iq 



The imperfect major mode was thus expressed, 
whi^n the miLxima was eqjal to two longs, nnd 
the measure of two times, liiiis — 




deiiotioi; a measure also of two limes. The fol- 
lowiiii! tigures have also heen u»ed to exprew 
these varieties oftnode, time, and prolation, vis. 



RR 
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ior per&cl mode » 
::upyin; three spac 
-'■ — and il 



ii himself ei 



was o( ih'ree time», aai the long of the vului; of in'toiluce any sign his caprice miglit dictate, it u 
three hreves, llms— naltiral to conclude that the compositions of iheit 

times should "be somewhat difficult to decyphori I 

T ti ' ""^ "^ ""^ gfeetesl is the precise signiEcatron of J 

T ^ T ^ - — - llie points, of which some were placed to the ittt § 

— = -= -- ^ and others to the right of notes, and designated J 

points of perfection, of division, of alteration, of' J 
.The imperfcci minor mode pave to the long the '""j''""'". »"f of angmenialion. 
«ilwortwo breves, when the measure w%. of The point placed after a note, the signature of 
two tin es onlv thus— which gave it thu value of three times, was called 

'' the |jOint of perfection, thus — 



13 D 

What hiu been said upon the subject nf the , 
" "' my le applied ti lime ai ' 
iKing only notes of shorter duration, in the sa 
proportion when, instead of a bar, a circle, or 
micircle, ai regards perfect, and impetfect tin 
and a circle pointed or not pointed, was used 
express prolation, perfect or imperfect, thus— 



lue of three semibrcves, and the 
limei. The imperfect lime is thus 



!, the breve of the vi 



e of three 
« pressed, vii. 



when the breve was equal to two time«, or lem 
breves only ; major perfect protation, thus — 



I.aslly, when the point was placed afier a iiotk | 
of which the sign was not marked, this note wia 

augmented one half, and therefore called the I 

point of augmentation. The ligatures employed j 

by our forefathers were curious, and deserve to | 
be noticed ; as showing a short way of writing 

and llie origin of the slur, thus — ' 
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Um abbrefiation of the following pattage, fix. non* of ike soDgs (words) a«e oldtt tkao thi 

(barteeoth century, and that tte orifia of Bcol- 
tish music must be sought for in that of Scaa- 
dinaviaand Iceland.* 

As subsequent to the Christian eia, but liuh 
has been said upon the principles of rhytha, 

u the following ligatures, thus— and as no traces can be found m Italy of tiy 

° music of a rhythmical nature orerioos to tbe 

^^ - production entitled • Alia Trinita/ a oompoiitioB, 

JiJ^ r^ ~ *■ compared with the worst oC Scottish mdo- 

*"* uJ - dies, totally of an inferior description, it is evi- 

dent that they never were derived nor reoetred 
are abbreviations of the notes, riz. the least improvement from Italy. But as tbey 

have been traced long before the reign of Juao 
I., and as the principles of rhythm from tme 
immemorial were constantly observed in tbe 
songs of tbe common people, it is by no bbhi 
tmpoasible, that, if not of loelmnd, they an of 



These ligatures had also their rules, varying as Grecian origin, and that they were 

their stems ascended or descended. The value to us by the Romans, the Druids, minalKh, 

of notes was diminished by blackening or color- shepherds and highland pipers, preserved bj tk 

ing the white ones. This enigmatical manner of monks of Montrose, aDd,.pratitibly, by Jaaa 



writing, it would seem, was adopted, as if the i^ho was too excellent a poet and mnsidaB bh 

beauty of music could be felt only a Broportien to feel and appreciate the value of them. M 

to tbe difficulty of comprehending i|^ but iR^icb, they been composed since the invention of pnM- 

nevertheless, continued till the time of Orlando ing, it is scarcely possible that the names 4 

I^asso. their composers should not have been Rgafarif 

In the 6fteenth century the musical system of canonised. These inestimable gems were MH^ 

Josquin, and the Lexicon of Tinctor, served to less sung unaccompanied, or at most ia uiiMi^ 

explain both the principles and terms employed when the voice, left freely to vibrate upon the«; 

in the science of music. The fundamental prin- the more readily conveyed them to tbe heart h- 

mples of the manuscript lately discovered by deed had they not in a most powerfol mma 

^ latter author are fully explained in George affected the passions of mankind they would kw 

0owland's translation of Ornithoparchus. been forgotten ages ago. 

By instrumenU comprising a clavier of four Before the reformation, i^ there was hot m 

complete octaves, as already explained, the multi- religion, there v»ras but one kind of sacied ne 

plicUy of parU was feciUtated ; and every tone in Europe, plain chant, and the descaot Wk 

being divided, as in tbe time of Pythagoras, into upon it. That music likewise was appM k 

half-tones, servmg as flat and sharp required, a ©ne language only, the Latin. Hence tte««- 

much greaUr focility v^as afforded to diminish positions of Italy, France, Spain, Gmmf, 

and augment certain intervaU, Uiaa was attained tianders, and England, kept pace with wft 

in the earlieist ages of counterpoint. The long other in style and excellence. AU the arts iw 

levers of the clavier were called pallete, and the to have been the companions of succ^^ssfel ooa- 

short ones, acting as pedals upon the harp, were merce, and during the sixteenth centuiy 

designated by the generic term feintes. general in every part of Europe. 

So much having been said upon the subject of in the sixteenth century music was aa 

plain chant, a question naturally arises as to pensable part of polite education. There is i 

when and by whom were composed the melo- collection preserved in MS. called Qoeen Ebn- 

dies of Scotland, the characteristics of which beth's Virginal Book. Tall is, profound inBt- 

are perfection of rhythm and umty of melodic sical composition, and Bird his admirable scboh^ 

design m all the Grecian modes. Tassoni, in were two of the authors of this famous coUedioa 

his Pensieri, speaking of the abilities of Theo- !„ queen Elizabeth's reign, the genius and Icn- 

phiUis the emperor, as a roost successful com- jng of the British musicians wrere not inferior H 

poser, mentions Jacopo (James) king of Scotland, any on the continent. 

who not only composed in canto, but invented a of the various methods of composing nsK, 

new style of music, lamentavole e mesta, plain- ^ singular custom prevailed to which the siaf0 

tive and affecting, of a nature totally opposite and composers were obliged to conform, viLflf 

to all other compositions, and that this style was taking a well known melody for a subject, lai, 

imiuted by Carlo Gesualdo, prince of. Venoza, whilst the air was heard in one or other of Ae 

an admission, as commg from an Italian, afford- parts, remaining voices prolonged or shortwrf 

ing the singular anomaly of Scotland giving laws the notes of the subject, stricUy, however, p«- 
upon the subject of music to Italy. 

But Campbell, who seems to have dived more • At a Ume when the wh«le of Eu^pe wu '^ 

into the subject of Scottish music than any other ^^^^^ ^^ ignomnce, Icehmd abounded iTleainisg. 

wnter, observes that Uie favonte idea that its first discoverer upon record was Naddod. a |wiite, 

James either invented, or in any consider- in 861, and the Roman Catholic religion was mtn- 

able degree improved tbe genuine Scottish me- duced among its inhabitants in 974. They hii 

lodie^, is by no meaas established on any au- various musical instmnaats, one of which, caBei 

thentic evidence. Piakerton is of opinion that the long spiel was feuad thsss-iqfL fib Joseph Bub. 




'^vvingthi reipecl I ve degrees of ncutenets and 
pavtiy uf iu inlervnil, (iroduciDg imitalions, 
■■Mnoov, and fuguei. This cnsloni aubsisted till 
Ac tiiau of Zuiiino, and Glareunus inrarraa ui 
M^t, in liii lime, but littk was composed bill 
ji^oa the faundaiion of iume^well known me- 
Wdy, ami tlwl sucli coTtijKMiliLini u were not 
'^aanposed Upon ihis principle were termed 
, aine nomine. IH tlio mekdies nvd as a 
tatimi fm- counlerpoint, Ihe most celebrated 
song entitled L'KorDintf Arm6, o pro- 
inioQel compoied in llie early part of 
■ixKenih century. Another method, not less 
arkable, was also obscrTcd, conststing of 
lilting cenain parts of Ihe divine service in four 
■^|tu impromptu upon a given subject, written 
Miacipally fur the lenor called 'chant Rurle lore.' 
^nt the*e oomposiilons, however ingenious, if- 
ifcnUd more an object of intellectual umusement 
BMof spintual devotion ; Ihe sense of the words 
MM qaiU out of the (jiiestiou. These abases 
'"■■ corrected under the poolificate of Mar- 

I in 155G. 

1 Every mean* being nowempioyrtiiliatscience 
Ud application could sugy;est, to bring to perfec- 
ijm ih« natural powen of harmony, the melody 
ttttimtt from Ihe Ionian and ^olian modes waj 
P(ui4 to be wsceptible not only of pmier per- 
than that liiiherLo employed in p«qlmody, 
■n of grace, elepance, and of every em- 
bellishment that art and genius coidd furnish. 
Shis d)ieaT«ni soon inlroduced music into good 
papwry, and from Dvema, and other haunts of 
■m vulgar, it ascended to form the delight of 
pllirtia Kwieft, m alio, for the fint time, of the 
peculations of the learned. But utiforlunately 
VT the cause of Ibat spectes of melody which, in 
jbt early part of this history, had been proved to 
H toully independent of hartnanic rules, the 
F«ra of the Wher Grecian modes were con- 
ired of loo feeble a nature to be attended to, 
tbtir dirisions into plftgal and authentic 
enliKly superseded by the major and mmor 

.■*, These model, adopted solely by those 

■ii whom the principles of lasle fur melody com- 
blDMl with harmony, bad developed ihemselves, 
^ determined by th«ii respective mediants. 
Under the ponti&cate of JUarceltus, and, at a 
oe when music, from ilit degraded slate as a 
l|V>r>oe, was u|>on the eve of being entirely ex- 
Mnd«d bom itie («lebiation of divine service, 
blMltiaa at the a^ of twenly-six presented to 
hb holiness a mass upon an entire new princi- 
ple, the success of which procured fur him the 
alualion of composer to the ctuiwb of Rome. 
Ilia obiMvaboiw usonthe principles of harmony 
fcodtic*! a complate revolution in the science, 
•Otooly in Italy hut in every pan of Europe. 
'Be wot a pupil of Uoudimil of Besaneon, n ce- 
Ipbmted composer of tlie French school, which, 
■yt ChBTOD, havin^-enianated from the Flemish, 
■nd the first that nourished afti-r the arts had 
' " ;n, ought to be considered the mother of 
1 1 em schools, 
Palesirini, also, in compliance with custom, 
prailuced amass upon Ihe subjapt of i.'Hamnie 
Ami. ll was bo compUcalM that Zacconni 
1 ii, occupying Ihirteen 



jid«r« 



folio page« of cloM printing, to explain the notes 
and lo reaolve the canons; but even with this 
assistance fevr musicians aro compelentlo adjust 
the parts in score. In ISTOI'ulesirina renounced 
this pedantic style of writing ; and such was the 
eKceU«nceof hiscompositioui thaiCifrs,Thaten- 
tio, compuaeri of the first order, and I3e Porta, 
conaideredlhrmasmodelsof perfection. Soriano ■ 
wta aa imitator of PalesuiniL, and a composer 
of 1 10 canons upon the subject of Ave Maria 
Stella- Valentina, however, surpassed Soriano in 
the composition of a canon called Solomon's 
Knot, consisting of ninety-six parts: a descrip- 
tion of this canon may be seen in Dannely's 
Portable EncyclopBidia of music, a work, which, 
inainmch as It combine* the whole of the llieo- 
raiival ohiierviUions of Catel Choron, and lUiolia, 
together with the principal articles in Koch's 
German Lexicon, is highly useful to the musical 
itudenL 

HI onteverde, also an imitator of Palestrina, 
daiervei honorable teslimoiiyi for, having acquired 
the excellence of the system of counterpoint 
adnpied by iliat eminent composer, he ventured ' 
to introduce double dissonances as the diminished ' 
fifth »nd minor seventh, for which, although they 
please the ear and are pioductire of the finett 
efecta, he bad the mortification of being desig- 
nated an impostor and coirupier of the art. 

The most eminent musical theorists of Ilaly, 
wlio fiourished in the siiieenih century, besides 
these already named, were FranchinusGasteriiu 
of t»de, Peter Aaron of Florence, Lewis Fo- 
Bliano, John Spalativ, John Maria da Terentio, 
Laafmnco, Stephen Uanneo, Anlh. Dotii, the 
most general, voluminous, and celebrated theo- 
rists of that period ; Vincent Galilei, a Floren- 
tine nobleman, and fiither of Ihe great Galileo 
Galilei ; Maria Artusi of Bologna, Omseo Te- 
glrini, Peter Pontic, Lewis Zacconi, and Andrew 
Itota, an admirable contrapundisl. The prin- 
cipal Roinan authors were, John Amnuccia, 
Hugiero Gicvanelli, Lucas Mareniio, who brought 
to perfection madrigals, the most cheerful spe- 
cies (if secuUr rousic. Of the Venetians, Adrian 
Willaeri isallowed to be at the head. At Ihe 
bead of the Neapolitans is deservedly placed 
Kocco llodio. At Naples, too, the illustnous 
dilettante, Charles Gesualdo prince of Veoosa, 
is highly celebrated. Lombnnly could also fur- 
nish an ample list of eminent musicians during 
the sixteenth century. The chief of them were 
Constance Porta, Gasloldi, ItiHi, Cima, and 
Vocchi. Francis Corteccia, a celi^btoted oi^niM 
and composer, and Alexander Slrigglio, a lut»- 
nist and voluminous composer, were the moat 

Up to the year 1700 die principles of rauste^ 
rhylh m were but imperfectly understood ; rauiA 
less so, perhaps, ihnn by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Fur by the continual application of 
long notes to short syllables, and long syllables 
to short notes, by Uwm, Handel, &c., as for ex- 



llie c^iesuia) pauses of the poetry were ofien c 
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founded with thoie of the music. Peigolese, in 
the improvement of these defects, deserves to be. 
noticea in history. But though it roust be con- 
fessed that the^melody of the moderns, by neg- 
lecting the ancient rules of the Melopoeia, has 
acquired k richness and variety, as compared with 
the few specimens of ancient music handed down 
to us, it cannot be dissembled that this variety is 
often maintained in defiance of the general rules 
of prosody, when the voice is not only made to 
apply a short note to a long syllable, but even to 
dwell and run into divisions upon the insignifi- 
cant particles of language, whilst the most em- 
phatical words are nearly imperceptibly glided 
over to the entire subversion of the poet's mean- 
ing. Music then, instead of aiding poetry, be- 
comes the instrument of rendering it ridiculous, 
and making sense nonsense. 

As early as 1440 an opera, in imitation of 
Greek tragedy, called the conversion of St. Paul, 
was publicly performed inHome. Five years after- 
wards La Verity Raminga; and in 1574 operas 
were upon the scale of modern times. The per- 
formance of Daphne and Eurydice, by Peri and 
Arienne, astonisned the whole of Europe. The 
first operas were performed in a cart, with a 
moveable stage, like the one used by Thespis at 
Athens, and they attracted the multitude from 
street to street. 

Having, as far as our limits permit, described the 
nature of musical instruments, and their employ- 
ment in the formation of the ancient and modem 
systems of sounds, the leading features of musi- 
cal history, we pass over events of minor impor- 
tance, and cursorily notice the introduction in 
the seventeenth century of the bar to divide 
musical sentences into equal portions ; the ad- 
dition of the fifth line to the musical staff; and 
Ludovico Viadona*s harmonised scale of the 
octave, the merits of which will be shown in obr 
principles of harmony and composition. Among 
the various treatises that have been published on 
this enchanting science, by the most eminent 
authors, in the course of the eighteenth century, 
none has obtained higher or more just applause 
for method, perspicuity, conciseness, and ele- 
gance, than that of M. D*AIembert's translation 
of Rameau*s principles of harmony. 

The first theories of music were perhaps as 
ancient as the age of Pythagoras ; nor does his- 
tory leave us any room to doubt, that, from the 
period when that philosopher taughf, the ancients 
cultivated music, Doth as an art and as a science, 
with great assiduity. But there remains to us 
much uncertainty concerning the degree of per- 
fection to which they brought it. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with considering the 
present state of music, and limit our endeavours 
to the explication of those accessions which have 
accrued to the theory of music in these later 
times. 

The first composition^ upon the laws of har- 
mony which we know are of no higher antiquity 
than two ages prior to our own ; and they were 
followed by many others. But as none of these 
•essays were capable of satisfying the mind con- 
cerning its principles ; as they were confined 
almost entirely to the collecting of rules, with- 
4cmt endeavouring to account for them ; and nei- 



ther their analogies one with another, nor ikm 
common source, bad been perceived : an ita^ 
lightened experience was tne only ooropass Vf 
which the. artist could direct his course. M. 
Rameau was the, first who began to tnmsfiae 
light and order through this chaos. In the di. 
ferent tones produced by the same sonoiots 
body, he found the most probable origin of har- 
mony, and the cause of that pleasure whid) «» 
receive from it. His principle he unfolded, and 
showed how the different phenomena of mvek 
were produced by it : he reduced all the conso- 
nances to a small number of simple and fin- 
damental ones, of which the others are onlj 
combinations or artangements. He, in dxit, 
discovered, and rendered sensible to others, the 
mutual dependence between melody and har- 
mony. Tartini presented us in 1754 with i 
treatise of harmony, founded on a principle dif- 
ferent from that of M. Rameau. This priiidpk 
is the result of a most beautiful experiment If 
at once two different sounds are produced fnm 
two instruments of the same kind, these tm 
sounds generate a third, different from both the 
others. 

But from the great encouragement given b^ 
the various conservatories upon the contioes!, 
since the publication of these treatises, hovels 
excellent and ingenious, they have been sops' 
seded by others more efficient for the explan- 
tion of musical theory injgeneral ; and the theonti- 
cal works of Choroo, Catel, Momigoy, nd 
Beicha, possessing every observation that $aeaa 
and experience could suggest upon the subject 
of music, little or nothing is left to later theooii 
but to study and translate them. 

PART II. 

THEORY OF MUSIC. 

From the twelve degrees of the octave, nmed 
according to that mode of temperament whiA 
gives to each note its natural sound, thus:— 





together with others thus — 
' ' or 



FTfrrV-M 





«n<I ai repreHnted upon the followmg portian 
only of the modern pianororte claTier. thus — 



ini 



we abtaln llie Iweire major and minor scales, ihe 
IhirtWD hormonic combiaalioD* of sounds, every 
mgjorsnd minor semilone, and augmented, dimin- 
illied, perfect, and enhannonii; interval; which, ns 
colon to the painter, are Ihe materials for musi- 
cal composition* : all other sound), high or low, 
beitig considered, and treated, as replicates of the 
above notes, and as varieties of the diatonit: 
scales, majot or minor, whether as regards me- 
lody or harmony; the former consisting of a 
(uccexion of notes capable of b«ing sung by a 
nagh mice, or played upon the pianoforte, thus : 



Intervals of seconds, of which there are three 
species, produce by inversion, teveotlfs, thus: 

1. Theminorsecood.asC natural, and D flat, 
next above, composed of one chromatic degree. 



posed of eleven chromatic degrees (see table of 
intervals, p. 390). 

Th.e number of degrees of any interval dialo- 
nic or chromatic, wanted to conrplete the oc- 
tave, is called the complement of Ihe oclave, 
which must either make up the number 9, or 
thai of 13: Ihe former by diatonic degrees, 
when ihe dm note, or root, ii called unison, and 
is reckoned as one; and the laller by chtomalic 
degrees, when intervals are reckoned according 
to the absolute degrees of which Ihey are com- 

2. The major jecond, as C, D, next shore, 
composed of two chromatic degrees (see table, 
p. 290), produces, by inversion, the minor ae- 
venih, as C, D, next below, which ii composed 
often chromatic degrees, thus — 



by ihree voices, in Uie following manner, thus — 




At by foar voices, thus- 



In the foregoing specimens of harmony, in 
two pttta, ihrlowestofthe first forms ihe highest 
of the second specimen ; this transposition of 
•ouodi is employed to produce variety, and 
>■ called inversion of intervals, ■ process by 
which major intervals become minor ones ; 
minor in lervals become major; augmented in- 
tervals become diminished, and diminished in- 
tervals become augineiiied. AJl intervals arc 
%nown by (he number of degree* compming 
Uiem ; and every interval is suici^tihle of in- 



The intervals, therefore, comprising the major 
second and minor sevendi, reckoned together, 
make up the number nine dialonically, and thai 
of twelve chromatically. 

3. The augmented siH^ond, as C natural, D 
sharp, next above, composed of three chromatic 
degrees, produces, by iovenion, the diminished 
seventh, as C oalural and D sharp, next below, 
which is the complement of the octave, and com- . 
posed of nine chromatic degrees. 

Inlervals of thirds, of which there are four 
ipeci^es, produce by inversion sislhs of the same 
number and species, thus — 

1. The diminished ihird, as C sharp, and E 
flat, the use of which is strictly forbidden ex- 
cepting upon enharmonic occasions, is composed 
of two chromatic degrees, and produces, by in- 
version, the augmented sixth, which iicomposed , 
of ten chromaiic decrees, and used instead of 
the diminished third ; 

3. The minor Ihird, as C natural, and E flat, 
composed of three chromatic degrees, produces 
by inversioD the major sixlli, as C and E flat 
next below, which is composed of nine chro- 
matic degrees ; 

3. The major Ihird, as C natural, and E m 
lural, next above, composed of four chromaiic 
de^es, produces by inversion the minor sixth, 
which is composed of eight chromatic degrees^ 
as C natural, and E natural, next below ; 

4. The augmented ihird, as C natural, Rod E 
sharp, composed of five chromaiic degrees, pro- ' 
duces by inversion the diminished sixth, a " 
natural, and E sharp, next below, which isc< 
posed of seven chromatic degrees. 

Intervals of fourths, of which there are three ' 
species, produce by inversion fifths of the se 
number and species, thus:^ 

1 . The diminished fourth, as C natural, F Sat, 
composed of four chromatic degrees, produces, ' ' 
by inversion, ihe anginented fifth, as C- sharp, F 
U 
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flaty oezf belovr, which it.«pqipos$d of ei^t 
chromatic degrees ; 

2. Tlie p^ea fourth, a» C iiatmra)|.F qattural, 
eimposed of fiv^ chromatic degroep, produces, 
by inveriioD, the perfect fifth, as C, and F, next 
below, which is oonxposed. of seven chrpmatic 
degrees; 

3. The augmented fourth, as C natural, F 
sharp, next above, composed, o^i six chroBiatic 
degrees, produces, by inversion, the diminished 
fifu, which is also cotoposed of six. chromatic 
degrees. 

Intervals of fiftts, of which there are three 
species, produce, by inversion, fourths of the 
same .number and species ; thu»— 

1. The diminished fifth, as C natural, G flat, 
next above, composed of six chromatic degrees, 
produces, by inversion, the augmented fourth^ as 
C natural, smd G flat, next below, which, as be- 
fore stated, is composed of six chromatic de- 
grees ; 

2. The perfect fifth, as C natural, G natural, 
next above, composed of seven chromatic de- 
grees, produces, by inversion, the perfect fourth, 
as C natural, G natural, next below, which is 
composed of five chromatic degrees ; 

3. The augmented fifth, as C natural, G 
sharp, next above, composed of eight chromatic 
degrees, produces, by inversion, the diminished 
fourth, as C natural, and G sharp, next below, 
which is composed of four chromatic degrees. 

Intervals of sixths, of which there are four spe- 
cies, produce, by inversion, thirds of the same 
number and species, thus — 
I 1. The diminished sixth, as C sharp, A flat 
next above, composed of seven chromatic de- 
grees, produces, ny inversion^ the augmented 
third, as C sharp, A flat, next below, which Is 
composed of five chromatic degrees : 

2. The minor sixth, a<i C natural, A flat, next 
above, composed of eight chromatic degrees, 
produces, by inversion, the major third, as C 
natural, A flat next below, which is composed of 
four chromatic degrees : 

3. The major sixth, as C natural, A 'natural, 
next above,* composed of nine chromatic degrees, 
produces, by inversion, the minor third, as C 
natural, A natural, next below, which is com- 
posed of three chromatic degrees. 

4. The augmented sixth, as C natural, A sharp, 
composed often chromatic degrees, produces, by 
inversion, the forbidden interval or the dimin- 
ished third, as C natural, A sharp, next below, 
which is composed of two chromatic degrees. 

Intervals or sevenths, of which there are three 
species, produce, by inversion, seconds, thus — 

1. The diminished seventh, as C sharp, B 
flat, next above, composed of nine chromatic de- 
grees, produces, by inversion, the augmented 
second, as C sharp, and B flat, next below, which 
is composed of three chromatic degrees ; 

2. The minor seventh, as C natural, B flat, 
next above, produces, by inversion, the major 
second, as C natural, B flat next below, which 
is composed of two chromatic degrees. 

3. 'the major seventh, as C natural, B natural, 
composed of eleven chromatic degrees, produces, 
by inversion, the minor second, which is com- 
posed of on« chromatic degree. 



Unisons^ as. C C, beeome, l^ ioTenaoi^ ot> 
tares, as C, C, next above. 

The following is a general table of the iota>- 
vals explained ip the 



minor % major % 



Seconds 
produce, j 
by inver-i 
sion, se 
venths. 



:l f i J 4: \J^M 



major 7. minor 7. dimiB. 7. 



gpr i,j.ir. i,jlr. p 



^ dimia. 3. miBor 3. majar 3. wa^t 



Thirds 
produce, 
by iQver*J 

sion, 
sixths 




'd>hJi\h>^ 



^i !!f'r>jir.jir->jirj 



Fourths 
produce* 



dimin. 4. perfect 4. m^fwta. 4. 



SIOQ, 

fifths. 




by inver- I dimin. 5. perfect 5. dirndl. & 




Jlr Jlr, j l 



dimin. 5. perfect 5. 



uiuuH. u. peneci o. angmn. ) 

Fifth, m I r^ J |T =iji z}=riii 

produce, J «-^-#- IJI! hF 

hy inver- ] augmen. 4. perftct 4. diua. i 



--• i ^tji^ ji| „ii 



'^ dimin. 6. minor 6. majors ng. & 




ii=~HF 



Sixths 
produce, ^ 

by inver- augmen. 3. major S.miMrS. &u J 
sion, 
thirds. 




Sevenths 
produce. 



dimin. 7. major 7. major 7. 




by inver-'^ augmen. 2. mijor 2. minor 1 



sion, se- 
conds. 



iTrrro: 



Intervals of which the notes senre to show thi 
number of degrees composing them are 
nant and dissonant. 
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Minor Biid major ihirdj and linlhi, in the cam- 
pMition of melody oi harmoR]', berng of thcm- 
lelrn either viay Baliifactiiry to the ear, which is 
the umpire oT all lousical sounds, are distin- 
guiihed by the appellation of imp«rfrct coriso- 
nancei; fourths, fifths, and octaves,STe detioini- 
naled perfect coasooanca, because, hy ihe 
atteration of either of ihem by a lihuTp 



are diiionant, ai ii Ihe case with seconds and 
sevenths; and Uie fourth of the diatoniu scale 
when forming an inlegial part of the dominant hai- 
tnony of the terenth ; and the sixth, when forming 
lliat of the doiDinunt ninth, are also re^rded as 
dissonance) requiring to tie regularly resolved 
into ibe perfect harmony of the Tonic, thus — 




^^^^^^ 



Upon these simple combinations of different 
sounds, the first of which must be considered Ihe 
cause, and the last the elleci of that cause, the 
whole science of harmony depends ; Ihe powers 
of the first pronding, by the applicalion of a flal, 
or a ahaip, taken in totality, or in part, for every 
■necies ol harmonic combination used in Ihe 
present day ; as the materials of ihe latter pro- 
tide, by the occasional application of a Oat la its 
third note, every looiid proper for tlie resolu- 
tion of (he dissonances arising, directly, oi indi- 
rectly, from the hiimiony of the dominant ninth. 
Thus the lowest note of Ihe foregoing: example of 
the harmony of the dominant ninth, called the 
dominant root, accompanied only by the major 
third, and fifth, thus— G B D, affords Ihe modes 
of lh« Ionic major, perfect harmony C EG; but 
allhaagh the inalerials of which these intervals 
are compowd bo absolutely the same, (heir 
eflecti as employed in succession are of a widely 
different nature, ibe first governing entirely the 
key note of the second which is C, the key note 
of the paiiage, thu* — 




coniistin; of 6»c tones and two half tones, the'' 
latter ialhng between the third and faarthiand' 
seventh and eighth intervals. We noslpone other 
considerations of this diatonic scale till we have 
developed the whole of the harmonic powers of 
Ihe dominant ninth. 

The application of the sign of a flat to the 
Ihiid of the dominani root, thus— q i _ 
formi Ihe model of the perfect "yf i. j — 
minor harmony; and Ihe same ^^;^) f f : 
iiuiiin of different sounds, varied «X 
by the addition of another flat, 
con^litules ihe softest of all discords, •rhich is the 
harmony of the minor third and diminiihad , 
fifth : the acute, as well as the middle, sound 
forming a dissonance, both of which must be r^ 
gukrlyreaolved,andin the following manner, vix. 



It follows therefore of consequence that every 
note composing the dominant harmony of the 
ninth most be considered and treated as a disso- 
nance, eieepting the root G : the A cadencing 
or fiilling upon G, the F upon £, the D upon C, 
ibc B cadencing or rising to C, i. e. from nece*- 
»ity, or according to the principles as established 
by nature : the G, which is common to both har- 
monies, forms ihe link by which they are united. 
Fran thii simple process, of which the tonic, or 
key note, C, may be said to be the centre of gra- 
vity, upon which all other sounds resolve, we oh> 
tain the model and origin of the twelve major 
diatonic scales; all other tnajor scales being 
only inntpositions of this natiiial, or primary 
cider of souods, vii. 



Varying this third dominani combination of 
sounds, i, e. by placing the sign o( a sharp to the 
highest sound, and D-nitting Ihe two flails, we have 
the harmony of Ihe major third and augmented 
fifth, when the fifth forms the principal diiso- 
nance, requiring, together with ihe third, reiolu- 
lion into perfecl harmony, thus ■ n _ 

From the harmony of the do- Jf g » -^Z 
minant ninth we have there- Tfrt M r , 

fore derived four species of xr^ F — 

combinaiions of thirds and 
fifths. From the same source we alio deri*4 
four species of the harmony Of, or belonging 10, 
the Mvenlh vii. 

V 3 
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The dominant seventh| composed of the union 
of the major third, poftct fifth, ind minor 
teTentb, all of which, oeing ditionanoes, lesolte 
thus — 





the application of a flat to the third of the pre- 
ceding harmony produces the seventh of the 
second species, composed of the minor third, 
perfect fifth, and minor seventh, thus — 





each of which requires, sooner or later, resolution 
into perfect harmony ; the same observations 
extend to the third species of seventh, which is 
effected by the application of another flat to the 
fifth, thus— 



S^ 



which is composed of the minor third, imper- 
fect fifth, and minor seventh. 

The fourth and last species of seventh is pro- 
duced bv raising the seventh interval one half 
tone, and omitting the flats to the third, and fifth, 
thus — 



and the highest noteascendt as usual, thns» 
Gis the root of the discord 
sUllythough D flat is termed 
the bass, because sung by 
the deepest voice, or played 
by a bass instrument; the 
second combination copsists of the harmony of 
the major third, perfect fifth, and augmented 
sixth, when all intervals are dissonant, resolving 
sooner or later into perfect harmony, thus — 
i. e. one after another, for 
reasons hereafter to be 
explained. It will be 
seen that this combina- 
tion of dissonant sounds 
is the same as the dominant minor nindi, with the 
exception of having the Pf rf<^^ ^^ ^^*^ ^^S^^ 
and omitting the root. The last harmonic com- 
bination of sounds, making the thirteenth, is ex- 
pressed in the following manner, consi<ting of 
the union of the major third, minor seventh, aod 
augmented fifth, and resolving thus — 
It must be observed that the 
resolutions of the various 
dissonant harmonies, arising 
from the dominant ninth, 
noay be immediately eflected 
in minor as well as major perfect harmonies, 
with the exceotion of Nos. 4, 8, and 13. TW 
dissonances, therefore, of No. 11, may also le^ 
solve in the following manner, viz. — 




m 




called the harmony of the major seventh, com- 
posed of the major third, perfect fifth, and 
major seventh, which is the harshest of all dis- 
cords. 

Proceeding still by the system of thirds, we 
obtain the dominant major ninth composed of the 
major third, perfect fifth, minor seventh, and 
major ninth, all of which are dissonant, as be- 
fore explained (see page 291.) By the applica- 
tion of a flat to the ninth interval of this harmonic 
combination, we have* the harmony of the domi- 
nant minor ninth, composed of the major third, 
present fifth, minor seventh, and minor ninth, the 
whole of which sounds are also dissonant, and 
resolve in the following manner, viz. — 



when the key-note of the passage is denominated 
C minor. 

The fundamental principles of every possible 
variety of harmonic combination, constitntiig 
natural harmony, and as aff*ects the major scik, 
being fully developed, the following table iriR 
suffice for the description of those appeftaimag 
to the scale of the relative minor, viz. — 

12 3 4 
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From the harmony of the dominant minor 
ninth are derived two other combinations of 
sounds ; the first is composed of the harmony of 
the major third, augmented fourth, and augmented 
sixth, which is effected by lowering the perfect 
fifth one-half tone, and omitting the note con- 
stituting the minor ninth, when the two gravest 
notes, as dissonances, descend one degree each. 




Remarks upon the respective powers of the 
foregoing dissonant and consonant hamoonies, 
and of the situations they occupy in the diatonic 
major ancf minor scales. 

It has undoubtedly been remarked that the 
notes composing the several tonic harmonies, 
introduced for the proper resolution of the dis- 
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•oiUDces, occupy different tituations upon ilie 
•taff, and Ihat without cliangitiij their nani«$, 
they produce variety of effect, tliiu — 



The perfect minoc harmony a plued upos I 
llie tonic und fourth of tbe minor mode; and 
upon the second, third, and sixth of the major 
mode, thui — 




i. e. according to the positions of the di: 
jirecedins them. Theie different 
perlecl harmonies are called inversions, which 
IS a1»o the case with the dinonint or imperfect 
ones, when the notes of the sixth, the octave, and 
seventh, alternately form the acute or melodic 
part, and the lowest, consisting of harmonic 
roots, form the bus. Harmonic com&inalioni 
of interrali, thersfore, are susceptible of inver- 
sion is well ns intervals, thus : 

The mujor perfect liarmouy, composed of the 
same malenals as explained No. 1, i. e. of the 
major third and perfect tifth, is capable of two 
inversions, vii. the harmony of the minor third 
and minor sixth ; and the harmony of the perfect 
fourth and major sijth, thus — 



The harmony of the diminished Sfth, com- 
posed of the same matetials as No. 3, is capnbla 
alio of two inversions; producing Ilie harmony 
of the minor third and major sixth, and the har- 
mony of augmented fourth and major lixtb) ' 





Tlie imiierffci harmony of ihe diminished 
fifth requires no preparaiion, and is placed upon 
the seventh of the major, and the second of the 
minor mode, thus: — 
For the resolutions 



The lii;uce 5 is i|i> abbreviaLon of the 3d, Sth, 
and Blh ; the 6th an abbreviation of the 3d, 6th, 
andBth;andthe^ that of the 4tli, 6Ih, and Btb. 
The perfect mijor harmony i) placed upon the 
Ionic, the lubdominanl or fourth, and the domi- 
nant or 5th, of ibr major mode ; also upon the 
jth aitd 6th of the minor mode, thus— 





Hw minor perTecl harmony, comp.>sed of the 
minor third, and perfect lirth, is also capable of 
two inversions, vit. ihe harmony of Ihe major 
third and major sixth, and the harmony of the 
perfect fourth, and mmor sixth, thus : — 



ofthe^ 

seeexamplel, Mu- 
sic, plate 1. Har- 
monies of sevenths, 
consisting of four 
notea, necessarily 
produce three inver- 
sions; ihuiihe harmony of the dominant setenlh, 
composed of the major tliird, perfect fifth, and 
minor seventh, produces the harmony of the minor 
third, diminished fifth, and minor sixth; Urn 
harmony of the minor third, perfect fourth, and 
major liith ; and the harmony of the majot 
secoDd,ausmenledfoiiHh,ortriton,and the major 
sixth ; tlius showing at the same tine the litua- 
they occupy in the scale, vii. 




the resolutions of these different harnHinies ar* 
explained in examples 4, 5, e, and 7, plaio t 

The harmony ot die seventh of Uie second 
species (No. 6), with the exception of the minor 
ihird, is Ihe same as the fore^ing combination 
of different sounds, and is susceptible of tlie same 
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nnrober of inTenions ; it is placed upon the 
eond degree of the major mode ; the seventh in- 
terral must be prepared, and the whole of the 
component parts must regularly resolve .upon 
the perfect harnK>ny of the iifUi below, or upon 
the dominant seventh of that fiilh, thus — 
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The harmooy of te dinriiiMhed j f mL k 
pomposed cmiiely of mtaor thirds, and k alio 
denomraated the aeventh of the lenaibleof iW 
minor mode. It is composed of the minor third, 
imperfect fifth, and diminished seventh, and 
prodnces three inversions* viz. the harmony ci 
the minor third, diminiihed fifth, and major 
sixth; the harmony of the minor third, aug- 
mented fourth, and major sixth, called the har- 
mony of the triton; and the harmony of the ao^ 
mented second, augmented fourth, and major 
sixth. The whole of these intervals molve apoa 
the harmony of the tonic, and they are treated is 
every respect the same with those €»f the 4mu- 
nant seventh, thus — 



The harmony of the seventh of the third spe- 
cies (No. 7) is called that of the seventh of the 
sensible of the major mode, and composed of the 
minor third, diminished fifth, and minor seventh ; 
it is placed upon the seventh of the major, 
and second of the minor mode, and produces 
three inversions, viz. the harmony of the minor 
third, perfect fifth, and major sixth; the har- 
mony of the major third> augmented fourth, and 
major sixth; and the harmony of the major 
second, perfect fourth, and minor sixth, thus — 




m 



^f^-t 



4\ a 


^-|€^ 


^ 
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For the resolution of these harmonic combina- 
tions, see example 8, plate I. When the bass of 
the third specimen rises one degree for the pre- 
paration or a perfect cadence. 

The harmony of the fourth species (No 7), 
composed of the harmony of the major third, 
perfect fifth, and major seventh, produces also 
three inversions, viz. the harmony of the minor 
third, perfect fifth, and minor sixth ; the harmony 
of the major sixth, major third, and perfect 
fourth ; and the harmony of the perfect fourth, 
minor sixth, and major second, thus — 



The harmony of the dorainant nnjer nadt 
(No. 9) comnriaes the whole of the nolfs coi- 
stituting the dominant seventh, and is compond 
of the major third, perfect fifth, minor setfnih, 
and major ninth. Being composed of five bqIb 
it is capable of four inversions, Tis. theJbamMi^ 
of the minor third, diminished BfUi, minor sixth, 
and minor seventh ; the harmony of the ooior 
third, perfect fourth, perfect fifth, and najor 
sixth ; the harmony of the major second, ■"■« 
third, augmented fourth, and major sixth ; ssd 
the harmony of the major second, peifcetfRith, 
minor sixth, and minor seventh. 





This harmony, of which the whole of its inver- 
sions are practicable, is employed upon the sixth 
of the major, also upon the fourth of the minor 
scale: the seventh must be prepared: see ex- 
ample 9, plate I. ; but, that its extreme asperity 
may be qualified, an immediate succession of the 
other three species of sevenths is required, as in 
example 10, plate I. 



This fundamental harmony, of whifh Af W 
is omitted for the sake of a more gratsM raiki 
tion, resolves, together with its three in vei si oa ^ 
upon the harmony of the tonic ; and, in the as- 
ployment of this combination of aoaodi^ At 
Toot of which is generally dispensed with, as 
must be taken to place its component pailB li i 
considerable distance from each other; the 1^ 
inversion only must be prepared, see examsk IS, 
plate I. '^ 

The harmony of the do min ant minor mslh, 
composed of the major third, perfect fifth, missr 
seventh, and minor ninth, is also generally en* 
ployed without its root, when it consists amply 
of the materials of the diminished seventh ; the 
harmony of the dominant ninth has three 'mrn- 
sions, thus — 







or in a diflercnt union, 
natural noles, ot Iheir r 
>uch are ihe Uoundariw i 
siglil and hearing. 



eDu 



t lom* of these iGTa 

flicalioni or varietin 
these ajiplicationi t 
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Set nample 13, plate 1. 

The harmony of the major third, and avg- 
mented fitth,is placed upon the dominant of each 
of the modei; it hat two inTetsiciiis, riz. 





It of the forliidden inteTTal 
of the diminished third, beinj; nowise practi- 
cable. 



, ii employed io the formation of perfect 
, but always upon the sixth degree of 



■.-adeiicei, but always upon the sixth degi 
the scale. See example 15. 

The harmony of Vae augmented fourth, and 
atigmenied sisth, and major third (No. 13), re- 
quire* preparation as in enample 16. 

It ha* undoubtedly been observed that, as in- 
terrats are of themselves consonant and di»so- 
rnnl, harmony, which consist* of the union of 
these intervals, muil also be contnnant or disso- 
nant; that all disranances which are essential, 
at producing variety, activity, and strength aC 
•*»Ttfl«, mmt itiolve, sooner or later, into 
cotManttK W , minor or major, thai (he ear may 
he Hievcd from theliarsh elTects of dissonance! ; 
■itso (hat the different sonndi and combinations 
of sounds ve have been endesvonrin; to describe 
in the foregomg pages are capable of being 
reduced to nine notet. These may be airain 
reduced to seven prinmry ones. As, therefore. 
In painting;, we may blend the original colors as 
much as we please towards the production of 
iiiwlher color ; all the possible variety of lints 
being only different combinations of the seven 
piiimry colors as thpy are separated by a priim ; 
•ft all *« variety ol'meliin); sounds' which 
tbAuMai^ WiHCODsiit inadiliennlj 



As the major diatonic scale is composed 
of lanes and half tones, it follows that th« 
same figures, if placed upon its different de- 
grees, would produce dinereni species of har- 
monic combinations ; thus by the application of 
the figures 3, 5, ^, upon (hose degrees, we obtain 
three major perfect harmonies, three minor 
perfect harmonies, and one imperfect harmony, 
corresponding to Noi. 1, 3, and 3; the tint 
accompanying the tonic, dominant, and sub- 
dominanl ; (he second accompanying the second, 
third, and sixth of the modej and the last 
accompnying iJie major seveni of the scale- 
(see example 17) : the figures J. 5, 7, produce 
one dominant sevetith ; three harmonies of se- 
venths of the second species ; one of the third 
species of seventh ; and two of the fourth spe- 
cies of seventh, corresponding to Nos. 4, 5, (^ 
and 7 (see example 18). The creation of this 
mode is explained page SBO. The accompani- 
ment given to 11 by Viedana will serve to show 
the different movements of parts required in the 
construction of counterpoint, as also the laws 
wheiebj two or more perfect harmonies are mad» 
Io succeed each other with propriety and effect. 
In counterpoint or barmony, no two Rfths. nor 
two octaves, are allowed to succeed each other; 
the former because exceedingly offensive Itt 
cultivated ears, and the latter not only offensive 
but productive of no result. Tliese are avoided 
by Che occasional doubling of some interval^ 
and of rejecting others; also in the observance 
of the rules appertaining to the four differenl 
species of movements of panst vii. direct 
movement, when each part ascends or descends 
together ; oblique movement, when one pan 
ascends or descends during the time another 
remains stationary; contrary movement, which 
is the best, each part moving conirarywise ; and 
parallel movement, each part remaining upon 
the same degree See example 19. 

From these premise*, in the accompaniment of 
the icale in four parts, as figured by Ludovico 
Viadana, the contrary mOTemeot must b« taken 
in passing from the lirst to the second degree of 
the scale, thus — 




t. e. ID avoid two following fifths, and octaves in 
the oulet parts producing greaterstrength of charac- 
ter than the following tnitmratp 
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in order not onlj to tTOid loUowing fiMiSy as in 
thf next ezampfe. 



which is strictly forbidden on account of the 
octaves. 

The passage from the second to the third is 
effected by direct movement in the outer parts, 
in the following manner, viz.— r 





but to give the proper ii^lution of the C, 
which, together with its harmony, is an example 
of the seventh of the second species, the seventh 
descending one degree. 

The passage from the iif^ to the sijOhyfor 
obvious reasons, requires the following tieatmiDt, 
thus — 



r 

i. e. by omitting the octave and doubling the 
sixth to avoid two inner octaves thus— 





From the sixth to the seventh we proceed tfaot— 




which is highly objectionable, and offensive to 
the ear, independently of the improper treatment 
of the minor third ; which, in reality, being a 
minor dominant seventh, descends one degree. 
Thus the harmony of the sixth accompanying the 

rif bS' A Wor "^^ ••' ""' '""" -<» from U« «^U. to the ocU« .h»- 

The passage from the third to the fourth of the 
icale must be effected obliquely, thus — 





when the sixth prepares the fifth in the acute 
part, and the sixth ot the mean part cadences to 
the sixth of the next degree D ; the octave £, to 
avoid direct inner octaves, rises a fourth to A. 

The passage from the fourth to the fifth of the 
scale is made by contrary movement, thus — 




As the major sixth was introduced upon d» 
descending thisd interval of Viadana's hamMNiis- 
ed scale, the diminished fifth may with equal 
propriety be introduced upon the ascending tBtvl 
degree of that scale. See examples 21 and SI 
These contrivances aptly display the meaas 
whereby we modulate from the key of C inla 
others of immediate affinity. For example, the 
diminished fifth, accompanying the third of tha 
scale, may be invariably considered and treal* 
ed as a dominant seventh, for the purpose of ei* 
tablishing the subdominantof the moaeas a new 
key inst^ of the original one, as the mijor 
sixth, accompanying the descending third inter* 
val of the scale, may be similarly employed to 
bring about the dominant of the mode, as a new 
key. See examples 23 and 24. 
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\h For about a century and a half preTioui lolhe 

UMNibliauion of the ceUbraied Treatises of ChoroD, 

rCaiel, Momogny, and Reicha, V'iadana's h^rmo- 

pinised scale formed the foundation of all musical 

^ dworiei, eicepiing ilioae by Ratneau and Tanini. 

' Of lute, b^ men celebiated at once as composeni 

Hid (lieorub of the finl order, this scale has 

kowever been found, not only inefficient for the 

explanation of many poinlsTelativelotheacieoce, 

tel as placing restrictions of an unnecessary de- 

.■criplion upon the invenlioni of geuiui ; the 

l.atnay of the powen of the domiaant, together 

livritli tbeir diSecent operaliona upon the tonic. 

' iMing alone sufficient lo guide the student in his 

docription of the vnrtous harmonic combinations 

<tf sounds, as derived from tlie unerring princt' 

I' piM of nature. Indeed Reicha declares the scale 

«f no importance whatever, but as showing the 

itponnous upon which the diSerenlhai monies are 

^:placed. 

\%, But although, in general practice, consecutive 
I tfthsand octavesare forbidden, insiancea of their 
fPtccessful employment may be found in woiks 
|uaf clauical tepuution ; these, prmcipally of a 
LjiMlodic description, are explained iu the 35lh 
•Mtd fallowing eiunples. 

I Thuithe hidden fiAhiaudoctavei,inexarnple9 
Vis and 26, are correct specimens of wntiag : the 
I ttpper note of the former eiiample ascending; or 
S'desunding, one degree, and ibe bass of the lat- 
ter descending a fifth. In a melodic view the 
tKatrncDl of 5ie F, in example 27, holds good, 
jUtcn the bass descends a fouilh, and the melo- 
yme note descendi a minor third. A perfect fifth 
i^y be followed byadiminished fifth, but on no 
4cnunl must a diminished filUi be followed by 
«petfcct one. The octaves in example 28 are 
jJMalloned, but the consecutive fiftlis in the fol- 
ilowing one are frequently met with in the works 
fftlayda, Moiart, and Handel. These same ob- 
aprvaiions extend to the employment of the fiAhs 
'wn^ octaTea in eiaraples 30 and 31 : the fifth of 
einKCOnsideredasmelodicnotes.orappog- 
!, The example 33 is a correction of the 
Lmbered 32. 
Uod aits are capable of a melodic, a doml- 
a model accompaniment ; they are 
iiible of a variety of basses. To be 
upon this subject, we will select the 
leisures only of the simple tune of 
ibin Adair, the fkmitianty of which will, per- 
" enable us more efleclually lo display th: 
force of harmonic accompaniment than 
Doposition we could devise for that pur- 
The example 3A is one of melodic tiar- 
inisation, that of 35 is of a modal description, 
that of 36 of a dominant one. As we de- 
ib« only the elements of music and not those 
gmius, to decide upon the preference of either 
these arrangements were, iieie, uncalled for. 
~ :e it, however, to say that the second is an 
I, imd the last a natural arrangement. The 
tadeneing of the F of the first measure upwards 
fHing contrary to nature, the example 37 u infe- 
rior to the one marked 34. The example 38 is 
libo contrary to nature, the first C in the melody 
'cftbe iecoTid measure not belon^ng to the inh- 
dominant of the scale. To pn^uce Tariely of 
l|kU>tession, airs are occasionally accompanied a 
Alrd above the notes composing them, as in ex- 



ample 38, where ibe thirds proceeding through' 
out the passage, show, to a demonstration, &t 
the C of the exarnple 37 belongs to the tonic 
harmony only. 'Diis obsertation is doubly 
rerified in example 39, i.e. according to the 
principles of nature, where the bass note, con- 
tinuing throughout the two measures constitutes 
a dominant pedal bass, as the example 35 con- 
stitutes a tonic pedal bass. The example 40 
comprises the wliole of the materials of musical 
scieiiue, consequently of all the notes of which 
an air may be otuamenled or colored; these 
notes, which are situated between those of the 
dominant and tonic description, come under the 
denomination of melodic, or passing notes, also 
ofessemial and unessential notes ; and they are 
capabU, by prolongations, Sec, of being caried^ 
ad infinitum. See example 43. 

After what has been said upon the necessity of 
regularly resolving all dissonances, it may be 
asked why do the ninth, the seventh, and the 
fourth occasionally take different directions lo 
(hose allotted them in theory, as also the fol- 
lowing progressions of sounds, most grateful lo 
the ear, yet in direct opposition to all the prin- 
ciples laid down by the most eminent theorists 
of^the past and the present age ! 



Such islhe imperfection of all human endea- 
vour! that, in our eflbnslo describe these leveral 
combinations of sound, and of their operations 
upon each other, all our scientific rules, and our 
boasted principles of philosophy, at once desert 
us ; and, as in many oilier sciences derived from 
nature, there are certain points beyond our com- 
prehension, we can only confess, however hu- 
miliating, that inasmuch aslhesedevialious from 
establiBhed rules are of themselves of the moat 
gratefiil description to the ear, which, after all 
our speculations is the sole test of musical 
science, thev must be admitted into practice. 

Besides tliese instances of deviations from es- 
tablished rules we cite, from the works of Haydn, 
Bach, Handel, Moiart, Beethoven, and Hum- 
mel, the most sstisfaclory examples of disso- 
nances ascending one degree previous to their 
dissolution into perfect harmony ; they are how- 
ever, easily understood, and highly iiitereit the 
feelings ; of these the diminished fifth, minor se- 
TenUi, augmented sixth, and dimmished seventh 
form the principal features, lit. — 
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The method of writing contaiiMd in the last 
of these specimens is becoming obsolete ; the 
interval of the diminished seventh being osed, 
in all late works of established excellence, to ex- 
press the nature and qualities of the augmented 
sixthy when placed in the highest part, as in the 
fourth of the foregoing specimens. But car« 
must be taken not to confound the principles of this 
optional mode of writing with those tippertaining 
to intervals, or, more properly speaking, transi- 
tions of an enharmonic nature, which, as will be 
presently ^own, are totally of an opposite de- 
scription. 

An enharmonic transition consists of a succes- 
sion of two notes of the same sound to the ear, 
but which, in order to bring about other means 
than can possibly be effected by the adoption of 
the augmented sixth, or diminished seventh 
alone, are placed upon two different degrees of 
the staff, thus ; cadencing into the key of A fla^ 
viz — 




perior, or itifeiKtr, "u C D, «r 1> C, i. e. frtm Ai 
knt to the-«ec0bd degree ofite tcale; Aomie 
fourth to the -fifth degree, oir viee tm^ arF^ 
G F ; and also from tSe fifth to the sixth, orte 
the sixth to the fifth deeree, ai G A,orAtoG, 
accompanied with the mTrd and fifth, Ae vbok 
of which musfbe effected by contrary morenett. 
But these last thiee cases nwuil be eonsidend n. 
ther as exceptions and therefore the less fi^ 
quently to be employed. Fundamentd bm 
proceeding a third svperior, or, which is die 
same thing, a sixtfi iuferiory appear to blend \m 
freely than other soccessnons, but they cmiotbe 
entirely excluded from practice. To Kader 
them agreeable, care most be taken that 6epo- 
fect harmony, as applied to the third aftbe sak, 
be followed by the perfect harmony of the fib 
below, as in examples 41 smd 42. 

Upon the subject of the aceonapaniiaei^ mj 
even of the formation of the nuDor scaler tmk 
variety of opinion still exiala. Rii a e a u , km 
the dif&cul^ of accovntiiig for ht erigai {m 
Souhd), and of the proper mode of icicommij 
ing it, declares that the scale has no fbaaMia 
in nature, and that the whole s f iieui , t apfl a 
with the minor third, is a piodoctioo oi^ if la- 
nan industry. Momigny in ge wie u ajy MoAa 
the minor and major aystems by -fhe fclhii^ 
tetiachords, vixw— 

Migor. iKasb 
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whereas the augmented sixth, as also the dimin- 
ished seventh, which are the means by whidi en- 
harmonic tr a nsitions are effected, ascending a 
minor semitone, efieet a cadence into the k^ of 
B-flat. See examples 49 and 50. The example 
dl is a specimen from Catel ; the bottom Iwe 
shows the roots of the different harmonies. 

Great doubt has existed in the minds of many 
theorists of reputation as to the proper pro- 
giession of perfect harmonies, without the ad- 
mixture of governing or imperfect ones. Reicha, 
to whom we are indebted for much valuable in- 
formation, has set this point at rest in his work 
Cours compiet d'Harmonie et Compositioi^ from 
which we extract the foUowinggolden rules upon 
the subject. 

Bass notes, accompanied with the major third 
and fUth, as C, may descend a fifth to F, major 
or minor, but, for obvious reasons, the perrect 
minor harmony of C cannot be followed oy the 
major perfect harmony of F; bass notes may 
also descend, which is technically termed inferior 
movement, a fourth as C, G, below, accompanied 
as perfiect harmonies ; they may also proceed by 
thirds inferior as C, A, below ; also oy fourths 
above, termed superior movement as C, F, next 
above, accompanied by the third and fifth ; pro- 
gressions of sixths superioras G £, are allowable : 
also those of fifths superior as C G. In a piece of 
music of which the key has been well establish- 
ed, as for example C, two perfect harmonies in 
four parts may follow each other by seconds, su- 



thaftlht 



a principle, it nrost be 
disproved. Some 
sititutlng the minorsixth and 
be heanl ascending as well as rtasrsmli^ is 
minor scale, and, notwithstanding fte 
of three half tones in the octane and lhe( 
of the minor sixth to the major acaoah by) 
interval of a tone and a half, watAk am As 
ments in support of it, that the ayslsB as 
be suffered to be passed over onnotei- Bo^ 
according to thc^principles of liaiaiwy Uitfto 
established, the minor sixth deaoeods sdinBA- 
ed seventh to amalgamate with ihskaBSBf of 
the domroant, as in example 51. W^lmtfher 
with the fact that the haraoony of Ite Mrtidf s g 
major sixth tends to establiah the ktj «*e vf da 
minor mode, shows that the examak Jl aitf 
be considefM) as the genemlly rotumi haB»- 
nised minor scale. 

Upon the subject of Uie Hiodem abdcs, wi 
of the variety oif opinions expressed ss ii ii 
construction of the minor moae, we 
as in many other sciences, a aahitart lei 
the ancient Greeks, Vho, being deubtei* 
quainted with the pecnliar poarers of tbt mfi 
sixth and minor sixth, as appHedl to Ihe nat 
scale, adopted difi^rent modes to ezpifeallMaa 
a proper manner. See paige 267 of oar Hmff' 
Pythagoras, it should seens gave his akik 
attention to the formation of the minor leriv 
considering the major otie as sofiicienilyfxphii* 
ing it^lf. 

The principles constituCiDg nataial hsmsif 
being fully developsd, a few obaervatioai «i 



• fat Ihe explanation of thosa conitiiut- 
tnificial harmony, which canfists of pru- 
tioni, anticipatiODs, lyncnpationi, tec, ^d 
W simple or compouiuf, thus — 



57, anJ SB. The»e are the modulations oy whicli 
Haydn, Moiarl, and all the Italian nMUtera 
up to the lime oi Cimarosa. have immorlallsed 
ihemselTes. Thus in music, as in works of a 
iierary nature, the best composer is llie one who 
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the least maleriab). The 



bcopalioas are in grneral relardntions of 
ll, and are always placed upon the unac- 
d parts of the measure, the last note of 
ll must correspond with the rest preceding 
ml note of the syncopated passage, which 
be of long or short duration. See example 
Auticipatioos differ from piolongaiioos, 
' iharp and D *harp, in the second mea- 
tl the last example, anticipating the diuo- 
jaccompunimeDt giten to the C in tlje 
nng measure. These examples requice no 
tr eiplanatioD. Pedal notes, accompanying 
W combinations of sounds, alternately 
ine integral parts of them, come under the 
lunalion of attiRcial harmony (see eiample 
ffaen the C farms a central dominant pedal, 
nances may be transformed into conso- 

ple the leienih, B flat (46) becomes Intni- 
id into a major third to resolve D C inflead 
1 as the major sevrailh, the natural progtes- 
tj which is upwards, becomes transformed 
t minoi Kienlh, resoliuig upon A, example 



the accompaniment of the 
r (cile of C, page 195, haie tended to show 
nncinles by which doininnnt and uibdomi- 

maaulBtioai are eOected. By a umiliir 
IH, i. e, of nising the sixth one-half tone in 
peooipanimeiit (rf the descending second uf 
^a diange is effected into the relatio-mi- 
f C, ni. A minor. See example 63. Wbeo, 
)b> cut <ji tlie dominant and subjcminant 
llUiaii, the alteration of the minor sixth into 
|or one constitutes the major third of Xhe' 
|iknt or governing harmooy. All moduln- 

•n tdected by these mean). It must, 
Mr, be understood, that although these 
Mnl hMrmonies do govern, they are not of 
wires sufficient to establish the mode of a 
^of muFic; this is left to the powers of the 
k of the scale to effect, as in the examples 
if cited. The established formation of the 
bl cadence ; viz. by means of the harmony 
b dtHninant and unprepared fourth of the 
I' ii coDiideied so far effected, that, should 
Mmposer feel disposed to lengthen the 
d, M hu only the option of interrupting 
idence by superseding the major resolution 
Kelative minor one, or by giving an inversion 
I nutjor nsolution, as in examples 55, 56, 



youthful composer will do well to keep this 
mind, as aito, that, in praparlik>n to the want of 
genius to invent natural melody and pure har- 
mony, the greater are always the efibrts to 
modulate into the most exiraneaus keys, and to 
string together the crudest combinaiioni, as if 
music should rather be seen through the medium 
of art than of nature. We do not, however, 
pretend to conline the subject of modulation 
within the pale of the dominant, subdominant, 
and relative minor of the primitive key of a 
piece of music. Haydn, in the commencement 
of the second pans of many of his works, the 

Ehce allotted for the display of musical science, 
as produced through the medium of lengthened 
sounds, and intervening harmonies, the most 
exiraordinary yet pleasing modulations. The 
general rule adopipd by Sirebelt, Uainmel, 
Dnssek, and other sonata writers (capriccio* and 
fantazias are out of the question), seems to con- 
sist of two keys on each side of the tonic, or. their 
relative minon, making a range of sounds of five 
keys to work upon. For sxample, 8 snnaia 
commences with the tonic or primitive key ; the 
intervals of the key of D are employed to bring 
about tlie dominant of the primitive key, Ua the 
e&labUsbtnenl uf the deini-c^dence, at the end of 
the first part, which is G ; the ending of the 
second part being, >d all cases, a lianspoaition of 
the linl pail, the intervals belonging to the I'eys 
of B Hal »nd i' natural ate expressed for tlie 
re-eatablislimeni of the pnmiilve koy, as alw far 
the formation of a perfect cadence. 

Any key may follow a perfect cadence, pro- 
vided the tonic of the eatatilished key form an 
integral pert of the dominant harmony imme- 
diately governing the new key. Whether this 
connecting liarinony be or be not expressed it 
perfectly itnmaleri^, an ellipw in all similar 
eases being undetMoodaod felt, as in tlie foUow- 
ing popular example — 




The flats tending to neutralise the powers of 
the sharp in the example 43. no transition Is 
effected fmm the key. All lalse relations, as in 
example 59, must be avoided. See Fuoue, Ca- 
non, and CoUNTER]>OINT. 

The study of the works of Ilaydn will, per- 
haps, best explain the manner in which musical 
composition should be conducted. 

In addition to the names already mentioned, 
we inserta list of other composers not lest dislln- 
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guished, whose works will ever be considered as 
models of taste and expression. 



Albrechtsberger. 


Knecht. 


Astorga. 


Leo. 


Bach, Sebastian. 


Lotti. 


Bach. 


Mozart 


Boccherini. 


Marcello. 


Bassani 


Neefe. 


Bishop. 


Paradies. 


Cramer. 


Pleyel Ignace. 


Clementi. 


Pales\rina. 


Corelli. 


Purcell. 


Cimarosa. 


Perez. 


Caldara 


Pergolese. 


Clan 


Porpora. 


Durante. 


Romberg. 


Dussek. 


Righini. . 


Cluck. 


Scarlati. 


Gretry. 


Steibelt. 


Haydn. 


Sola. 


Himmel. 


Rink. 


Hummel. 


Sterkel. 


Handel. 


Winter. 


Haessler. 


Weigle. 


Hasse. 


Woelfl. 


Jomellu 


Viotti. 


Jackson. 


Zingarelli. 


Hozeluck. 





Of Temperament. — The alterations which 
we have observed in the intervals between par- 
ticular sounds of the diatonic scale, naturally 
lead us to speak of temperament. To give a 
clear idea of this, and to render the necessity of 
it palpable, let us suppose that we have before 
us an instrument with keys, a pianoforte, for 
instance, consisting of several octaves or scales, 
of which each includes its twelve semitones. 
Let us choose in that pianoforte one of the strings 
which will sound the note C, and let us tune the 
string G, to a perfect fifth with U T in ascending; 
let us afterwards tune to-a perfect fifth with this 
G the D which is above it ; we shall evidently 
perceive that this R £ will be in the scale above 
niat from which we set out ; but it is also evi- 
dent that this D must have in the scale a D 
which corresponds with it, and which must be 
tuned a true octave below D ; and between this 
and G there should be the interval of a fifth; so 
that the D in the first scale will be a true fourth 
below the G of the same scale. We may after- 
wards tune the note £ A of the first scale to 
a just fifth with this last D ; then the note £ 
in the highest scale to a true fifth with this new 
A, and of consequence the £ in the first scale to 
a true fourth beneath this same A : having finished 
this operation, it will be found that the last £, 



thus tuned, will by no means fonn a jiA W 
major from the sound G ; thai is to say,thaliiii 
impossible for £ to constitute at the saaie fam 
the third major of C and the true fifth of A; i; 
what is the same thing, the true fourth of A it 
descending. 

What is still more, if, after having waaa- 
sively and alternately tuned the strings C,G,D, 
A, £, in perfect fifths and fourths one fron h 
other, we continue to tune successively by tne 
fifths and fourths the strings £,B,Fs,CS.Ga 
DMf^m* Bit; weshall And, that, thougii Gt, 
being a semitone higher than the natural ook, 
should be equivalent to C natural, it wiUby* 
means form a just octave to the first C n ie 
scale, but be considerably higher; y^ tbif B| 
upon the harpsichord oug:ht not to be difeat 
from the octave above UT ; for evety Bfaj 
every C is the same sound, since the odnc v 
the scale only consists of twelve semitmei. 

From thence it necessarily follows, 1. Tla t 
is impossible that all the octaves and all ii 
fifths should be just at the same time, nm- 
larly in instruments which have keys, vkkb 
intervals less than a semitone are adBrinwl t 
That, of consequence, if the fifths aiejirff 
tuned, some alteration must be made ii le 
octaves ; now the sjrmpadiy or soand wWa^ 
sists between any note and its octave doa Mt 
permit us to make such an alteratioB ; diii f» 
feet coalescence of sound is the came v^4i 
octave should serve as limits to the oikriiit- 
?als, and that all the notes which rae abf«« 
fall below the ordinary, scale are no iisRAa 
replications, i. e. repetitions, of all that hntfM 
before them. For this reason, if theoctive«CR 
altered, there could be no longer u^findfii 
either in harmony or melody. It is ihes ih»> 
lutely necessary to tune the C or B H^ ni jat 
octave with the first : whence it foUows tketf, ii 
the progression of fifths, or, what is ihe wm 
thing, in the alternate series of fifths lodfeiidii, 
C, G,nr, A, E, B F :», C «. G «, D«, At.ESr 
B^ it is necessary that all the fifths sheaM k 
altered, this will be effected by BaOmaf Ae 
successive fifths, beginning with C,aiiek lis 
previously been made in unison wilkAe.tnis| 
fork, and taking G D A £ B F shmCte^G 
sharp, D sharp, A sharp, and £ inrp, is ^ 
tened fifths, care being taken that tts iilMk 
equally divided among them. OneiMfBi^ 
himselfthat this is correctly doneif dieCcoiaaiB 
with the B sharp without alteration as a ill ^ 
£ sharp. In the tuning of organ pipes, sa# 
count of their beatings when too flatortooita 
a partial system of temperament most be^ 
served. The less frequent their beats dtt t0 
perfect their tune. 
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MUSIS (Auguttine de), a uoted engraver, 
bMMr knovn by ihe name of Agoslino Venc- 
nuo, or Augmtin the Venetian, wag a native of 
Venice.andKholorof Raimaadi, His Arsl dated 
print appeared in 1509. After the death of Ra- 
phael, in 1530,Ag<Hiino,and Marc de Ituvenna, 
his (eilow disciple, separated and worked upon 
their own account. Agoslino't latest prints are 
daled 1S36 ; whence it is auppoied he did not 
long lurvite that period. He imitaled the style 
of bis tnaiter, and was the mosi successful of dU 
hi* scholars ; though in taste and in correctness 
•f vuiline he fell short of him. 

HUSK, a. 1. ) Pen. mutlik: Anh.mioihki 



Mis 
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: Lat. 



$«* below, 
yields ii. 

Soon puti«bclions and iicremonli ybld excellent 
fflWirl i M civet and mwtk. BuAm, 

JlMfc is a dry, light, and friable lubiiauK of ■ 
daifc bbcUsh colour, with «»» lings oF a purplish 
or blood colont in it. feelinE; unHwhit smmth or 
WKtaonii: in smell i> highly pciluiDcd, and too 
itlMig 10 be agneable in any large quantity : its 
tattc I* tnlleriih : it ii brought From the Katt Indies, 
nnoatly fnm t\ie kingdom of Uaalam, tome from 
TaD^nin and Cochio China : the euinul which pro- 
diKBil iiof aveiy singular kind, not agreeing with 
any <atab1i(hed genus - it is of the six uF a eommoo 
goal, but taller '. the bag which coDtiins thts muMt 



a wide, and si 



im. 



lower part of the creature's belly- 
la Alay and June come roses af all kinds, except 
Ihc tHuk, which comes later. Boctm. 

There eternal summer dwells, 
And wetl winds, with niuAy wing. 
About the cedar'il allies fling 
Nan) and Cassia's balmy smells. STilum. 

HtSK. See MoscHi's. According to Ta*er- 
Bitr, the b«sl and erealest quantities of musk 
conw from the kinitdom of Boulan, whence it is 
earned for sale to Pilna, the capita! of Bengal. 
After killing the animal the peasants cut off the 
big, which ia about the site of on egg, and is 
)itiiV«d nearer the organs of generation than the 
(uiTcJ- Tliey next take out the musk, which has 
then ih« appearance of clotted blood. When 
th^ want to adulterate it, they put a mass of the 
aiumal s blood and liver into the place of the 
niok ihey had eclracted. Others, alter ellract- 
ing ■ portion of the musk, put in small pieces of 
Im to augment the weight. But the deceit is 
Blill Morw to discover, when, of die skin taken 
front the belly of a young animal, thty make 
linte bti^ which they sew so dexterously wiih 
(bnada of the same skin, that they resemble ge- 
nuine bags. These they 611 with what Itiey take 
out of the genuine bags, and some fraudulent 
niKlure, which it is extremely ditHcuU for the 
merchanli lo delect. When uie bags aie sewed 



they We abtiiacied as much of the musk as they 
think proper, if a person applies one of these 
bogs to Ins nose, blood will be drawn by the mere 
farce of ihe odor, which must necessarily he 
wokned or diluted to render it agreeable wilh- 
MI ipjuriDg the brain. Our author brought one 
of ifae animalj with him to Paris, Ihe odor of 
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which was so strong tltat it was impofsible far 
him ti keep it io his chamber. Il made everj, 
bead in the house giddy ; and he was obliged (o 
pul it into a barn, where the servants at last cut 
away the bag: the skin, notwithstanding, alwaya 
retained a poition of the odor. The largest 
musk-bag seldom exceeds tlie sile of a hen's egg, 
and cannot furnish above half an ounce o( musk;. 
three or four of ihem are sometime." necnsary Iv 
aflbrd a single ounce. In one of his voyages tO' 
Patna, Tavernier purchased tti63 bags, which 
weighed I55T) oi. ; and the musk, when taken 
oul of the bags, weighed iM<n. Musk aflords 
the strongest of all known odora ; a small 
quantity of il perfumes a largequaniiiy of matter, 
llie -odor of a small panicle extends through a. 
considerable space. It is Ukewise so fixed and 
permanent, that at the end of several years it 
seems lo have lost no pan of its activity. When 
it comes to us it is dry, with a kind of uncluosity 
of a dark red dish- brown, or rusty blackish color, 
in small round grains, with very few hard clots, 
and perfectly free from any sandy or other 
visible foreign mailer. If chewed and luhbed ' 
with a knife on paper it looks smooth, bright, 
yellowuh, and free from bitterness. Laid on b 
red hoi iron, it catches flame, and burns almost 
entirely away, leaving only an exceedingly small 
(juaniiiy of light grayish, ashes : if any earthy' 
substances have been mixed with the musk, the 
quantity of the tesiduum will readily discover 
them- Musk has a bitterish subacrid taste : « 
fragrant smell, agreeable at a distance, but, when ' 
smelt near to, so strong as to be disagreeable- 
unless weakened by the admixture of other sub- 
stance. If a small quantity be infused in spirit 
of wine in tbe cold for a few dayi, it imparls ■ 
deep, but not a red linclure : this, though it dis- 
covers no great smell of the musk, is nevetlhelesi 
strongly impregnated nilh its virtues; a tingle 
drop of it communicates lo a whole quart of 
wine a rich musky flavor. The degree of fla- 
vor which a tincture drawn from a known quaiv- 
tity of musk communicates lo vinous liquors is 
perhaps one of the best criteria forjudging of the 
goodness of this commodity. Neumann informs 
us that spiril of wine dissolves ten parts oul of 
thirty of musk, and that water takes up twelve ; 
that water elevates its smell in distillation, whilst 
pure spirit bKngs over nothing. Musk is a me- 
dicine of great esteem in the eastern couniriet; 
amoDg u» It has been for some time entirely neg- 
lected as a perfume. The medicinal and che- 
mical properties of musk and castor are very 
similar; the virtues of Uie former are generally 
believed to be more powerful, and hence musk 
IS preferred in cases of imminent danger. It is 
prescribed as a powerful antispasmodic, in doses 
of three grains or upwards, even lo half a drachm, 
in the greater number of spasmodic diseases, es- 

Secia.lly in hysteria and singultus, and also in 
iseaaes of debility, in typhus it is employed 
to remove subsuitu* tendinum, and other symp- 
toms of a spasmodic nature. In cholera it fre- 
quently slo(» vomiting; and, combined with am- 
monia, il is grven lo arrest the progress ol 
gangteoe. It is best given in ilie form of bolus. 
To children it is given in the form of enema, and 
IS an efficacious remedy in the confuliionti 



arising from dentitioD. Il 19 abo ^ren in lijrdro- 

phobiB, and in some fornii of mania. 

MUS'KET, n.j.-j Spin, and Port, met- 

McBKETeEa', I jnrte; Fr. noutguft ; lul. 

MusKETOOti', Imouhettti ; qu, 1^1. mt/xa, a 

Mui'ke.thy. ' 3 match! A hand gun; alia a 

small kind ot male hank, from which Dr. John. 

SOD and othera «up)ioae the gnn lo he oameA : a 

muiketeaia one aho uses a moskel : musketoon, 

an old name for the hlundetbuis: mosketiy, a 

modern collective na.ma for a number of mu»- 

keu, or muskeieen. 

Thou 
Wait iliol St l^ilh faiitjfs. tobstha mark 
OfimokvffluiMi. 

Suii^imrf. AIT, WtU Uat En.li WriL 

We ptscliu lo make BwiFter motioas llian any jou 

hare 0!it ot yout mw ' - " 



-How n< 






VThen thej came ne: 
thej within poaied ( 
upon them, 1^ which 
iwD 01 tbtee of the mapilnlesof Ibe 



es little Robin, 
what newi nilh you? 
Sluih^lfart. 

gate ot the town-houa 



I 1 -roller of n'lnfcfi-ihol 
le dean of the chnn.'h and 



He perceived a body of theii hone hi 
shol ofnim, and advaaciog upon him. 

NotwilliitaDdiDg they bad fined wme hedges nith 



and advaaciDg ui 
. anding they bad 1 
I. they punusd them rill they wt 



Id.' 



wilh hot desire 
:h fire. WuUn-. 
The iit>ii»« and the coysirel were loo weak, 

Too fierce the fsleon ; but, above the rest. 

The noble boaatd ever pleased me best. JVvdm. 

One was broug hi lo na, ahot with a ■tmlc'-ball oo 
the right side of his head. JVitmiat'i Surgrry, 

MiisalT, or McwtiET, is properlya firearm 
borne on tlie phoulder, and used in war; hr- 
merly fired by the application of a lighted match 
but at present with a flint. The length of the 
barrel is fixed lo llir«e feel ei^t iiKhes from the 
muzzle lo Ihe touch pan: its bore issuchasmay 
receive a bullet of lourteen in a pound, and its 
diameter diifen not above one-fiflietli part from 
that of a bullet. The coiamon musket i» of the 
calibre of (weuty-lwo balls lo the pound ; and 
reeeivei balls from iwenty-iwo to Iweniy-faut. 
Muskets were ancienlly borne in the field by the 
■nlanlry, and were used in Eoj^land eo lately as 
the beginnmg ot the eivi! wars. Al present ihey 
are little used, except in the defence of places ; 
futeei or fire-locki having laktn iheii place and 

Muskets were first used al the siege of Rhegen 
ISH. The Spaniards were the first who armed 
part of their foot wilh these weapons. Al first 
they were very heavy, and could not be used 
without a rest. They had roaich-locks and did 
execution al a great distance. On their march the 
soldiers carried only the rests and atnmamiion, 
having boys to bear Iheir muskets afier them. 
They were very slow in loading, not only by 
reason of the unwieUinesa of their pieces, and 
Wcause they earned the powder and hall sepa- 
rate, but from the time it took to prepare and 
adjust the match, so that their lire was not near 
to bnsk as «ur« is dow. AAerwards a lighter 
natch-look mnsket cane in use ; and ihey car- 
liri (heir ammunition in bondeliert, to which 



hung svrerdl little cases of wood c< 
with leather, each containing a charge of powdv. 
The mnskets with rests were used as late al ih> 
beginning of the civil wairi intheiiineof Chula 
I. The lighter kind succeeded them, and coo- 
tinued till the begioning of the eighteen^ eco- 
turT,when they also were disused.and the tioofit 
throu^out Europe armed with fire-loeki. Tbne 
are usually made of hammered iron. For ihe 
dimensions, construction, and practice of rarmu 
species of guns, mnskels. Ecc., see Aktillut, 
Caniidn, Gun, MoBTiti, and I'nojEmLis. 

Garrard, An of Warre, observes, Uou the 
musket differed from the arquebnve in cuiyingt 
double bollel. The inconsiderable exeeiUlm 
done by pieces of small cahbre probalilj OCB- 
sioned the introduction of the musket, or nns- 
quel, which originated in Spun in the lixtMnlh 
century. The fame of the Spanish infantiy 
having extended iwelf over all ciTiliaed Eutopt, 
the English werrool long before they adopUd 
this new weapon from their enemies, ll conse- 
quently dispossessed the hatquebon. litfle 
short wooden arrows, called sprites, ireit ihot 
from them with great success. Grose tays, d(t 
in 1621 the banel vms to he four feetlang,» 
pable of receiving bullets ten or iwelxe to At 
pound. Cor^att mentions the muskets of Ae 
the French king's guards as bein^ inlud ink 
ivory and bone, a rety common fashion with old 
hre-arms. They were suspended by bela il 
least as early as the lime of Charlei 1. Dr. 
Meyrick on Aimour, li. 4t. Branstone am 
that it was the duke of Alva who Gnt broa jft' I 
the musket into use, when he went to take npol^ 
him the government of the Low Cmintriet iofi 
year 1569, and thstStrotii,co!onel-genetiliii 
French infantry, under Charles IX., inti 
it into France. He also tells us, that II 
arquebuses were made at Milan. Ibid. 
says, that muskets were made oi earij h i 
lime of Francis I. but were not in co '^ 

till 156T OT thereabouts. Andrewssupi 
to have been used lit the banle of BicoigMifr' J 
1521, which Henry (i. 285) applies to tl — 
kel on a stock, ana discharged from the si 
but ^rees in the period, adding, that it v 
bahly soon after adopted in England. 

Il was the length and neight of the ftitt n 
ket which rendered il necessary to place it, id 
fired, on the fork called a rest. 
the mounted harquebusiers in the v^lS 
Charles V. Meyrick lii. 41. Aecotdingufl 
Bellay (adds Dr. M.) rests had been prer=- 
ally used for the harquebus, bnt f have m 
no representation of ihe rest before the lii 
Eliiabeih, and conceive that he must » 
tliose for the cavalry, on the principle offl 
lajicereals, fastened byahingetothebi* "" 
Ibid. Il was of various lengths, a 
height of the men, and shod with sharp it 
rules for slicking into the ground , Viita et 
march, and Ihe musket was shonldered, ibefl 
were carried in the right hand, or hung i^ 
by a aVing or loop tied nnder the hnd. 
times these resis were armed with a * 
sword-blade, or luck, called a swine' 
which, being placed hefare the musketeawfll 
loading, served lo keep off cavalrj. The ot^ 
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j^f the (wine's fenthei u lhu9 explained. In Ibe 

IBlet part of the reign of James I.,' saya Dr, 

fkjTKk, ' some Btttmpts were mmJe to conTert 

■e re«E into a defence against (.<a*alry. Marteti- 

Tt-fet and small pole-aiei had a tuck enclosed in 

—^m, which, by touching a spring, opened a 

Mnll valve and spmng out. The rest, instead 

f lukTing a wooden shaft, wa^ not* made of a 

Bd lube ofiroD.like those pote-axes which were 

Istered with leather, and armed with a tuck in 

be Mune mariner. Rests thus armed were faiJ 

Jt contain Swedish, or twine's feathers i pei' 

Ifa)* &oro sweyn, German, a wild boar, i. e. a 

■ter*! bristle. During the Protectorate rests 

rediiused, The firil musk els were match-locks. 

e origin of the bajouet, has, however, a coo- 

tioD vrilh the iwme's feather. The duke of 

fbemarle, in the time of Charles II., reeom- 

nded arming tlie musketeers anJ disgDOtii 

'"S muskets having swine's feathers with the 

't of tests fastened to them. The swine's 

a sheath, so as to serve like a 

kin walking slicks, but capable of beingdrawn 

t And fixed in the muzzle of a gun. Turner. 

nrever, who wrote in 1670, observes, that this 

'A Ihe other apparatus wereonly awkward con* 

lances to protect the musketeer against cavalry 

ir be had fired, and before he had re-loaded, 

I twine's feather rest being thus laid aside, 

1 Ibe swine's feather itself being awkward to 

— ft, such soldiers as were armed with 

ti were induced to slick them into the muz- 

■ of their pieces. This gave origin lo the 

" — ■-, which were first made at Bayonne, 

!re called by the French bayonets a 

Indie, ind Introduced into their army in 1671. 

hey were formed with tight handles, lo til well 

Id the muzzles, and rather enlarging towards 

It bue,to prevent their enleriag too far into Ihe 

ICce. A Military Dictionary of 1694 calls liic 

iroDet ■ dagger stuck into the piece by men 

w covered the musketeers when they were to 

r. In order lo allow the piece to be nred,and 

ervi the use of the dagger, it was next foi- 

d by two rings lo the barrel ; lastly, by a 

'Aa, as now. fi superseded the pike. 
^%e principal pan of ihe^e instruments is Ihe 
bret, which ought lo have the following pro- 
I. Lightness, that itmay incommode ihe 
o who carries il as Ifttle as possible. 2. 
iRcient strength and other properties requisite 
I prevent its bursting by a discharge. 3. It 
pgltt lo be constructed in such a manner as not 
recoil with violence. And, 4. Il ought lo be 
' cafficient length lo cany the shot lo ai great a 
Uance as the force of the powder employed is 
pable of doing. The force of gunpowder is 
uifeslly augmented in close vessels, by being 
~DpreBsed together; but ihis arises from aoo 
r cause, namely, that a greater quantity of 



in clusters of ten, twelve, fifteen ot more ; wliilti 
several considerable spaces are left wiUiout a 
grain in them. Sometiioes one-lhirdot one-half 
of the charge will be collected into a cluster of 
this kind; nay, sometimes, though much mote 
rarely, the whole charge will be collected into 
one mass, so as lo pierce a board nearly an 
inch thick al the distance of fbrly or forly-live 
paces. Small barrels are said to be more liable 
10 this clustering Ihan large ones; and M. de 
Maiolles informs us, that tilis is espeoially Ihe 
case when the barrels are new, and likewise whea 
they arc fresh washed ; though he acknowledges 
that il did not always happen with the barrels 
he employed even after iliey were washed. Ii is 
probable, therefore, that the closeness of the shot 
depends on some circumstance relative to the 
wadding rather than lo the mechauisoi of the 
baifPl 

The jnami/ricfiir< of liie-arDis is now carried to 
such a degree of perfection by diSerent Euro- 

Jeau Dalioos, ihat iL may petbujis justly be 
oubted whether any brther ioipiocemriil id the 
requisites just mentioned can he made, For the 
materials the softest iron thai can be procured is 
to be made use of. The best in this country are 
formed of slubs, as they are called, or old horde- 
nails; vhich are procured by gunsmiths from 
larriers, and from poor people who subiisi by 
pickiug them up on the great roods leading to 
Liondaa. These are sold at about 10«. per cwl. 
and 28 lbs. are requiiile lo form a .single rouskrl 

The method of mam^acturiiig muskel barrels 
is as follows ; — A hoop of about an inch broad, 
and six or leven inchas diametet, n placed in a 
perpendicular situalion, and the stubs, previously 
well clcianed, piled up in it with their heads 



lamely, that a 
resiedin the sai 
powder is not rammed 
I of the flame is in proporiio 



this compres- 

, , n to the com- 
jon of the powder in the piece. But the 
Mttity enclosed in a small space may probably 
ke up for Ihe quality. In firing muskets with 
all snot, ^curious circumstance sometimes oc- 
1, viz. that the grains, instead of being equally 
Iributed over the space they strike are thrown 



then resembles a rough circular cake of iron ; 
which being healed to a white heat, and then 
strongly hammered, coalesces into one solid 
lump. The hoop is now removed, and the heat- 
ings and hammerings repeated tilt the iron is 
rendered very lough ^ind close in ihe gnin; 
when it is drawn out into pieces of about twenty- 
four inches in length, half an inch or more in 
breadlh, and half an inch in ihickneis. Jour of 
these pieces are employed for one barrel ; but in 
the ordinary way a smgle bar of the best soft iron 
is employed, llie workmen begin with hammer- 
ing out ihit inio the form of a flat ruler, having 
its length and breadth proportioned to ihe di- 
mensions of the intended barrel. By repealed 
healing «nd hammering, this plate is turned 
round a tempered iron rod catleo a mandril, the 
diameter of which is considerably smaller than 
the intended bore of the barrel. Une of the 
edges oF the plate being laid over the other about 
half an inch, the whole is healed and welded by 
two or three inches at a lime, hammering il 
briskly, but with moderate strokes, upon an an- 
vil which has ■ number of semicircular furrowi 
in it, adaoled to barrels of diSerenl sizes. Every 
lime Ihebanel is withdrawn &om Ihe lire, the 
workman strikes it gently against the aniil once 
or Iwice in an horizontal direction. By this ope- 
ration the partirles of the mela) are more perfectly . 
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consolidated^ and erery appearance of a seam intended. By this operation the band inm 

in the barrel is obliterated. The mandril being inuch heated, especially the first time the benr 

again introduced into the cavity of the barrel, is passed throng it, and is apt to warp. Tb 

the latter is very strongly hammered upon it in prevent this, in some measure, the barrel is c of u a i 

one of the semicircular hollows of the anvil, by with a cloth kept constantly welted, which m 

small portions at a time ; the heatings and ham- only preserves toe barrel from an excess of hm^ 

merings being repeated until the whole barrel but likewise preserves the temper of the bit 6«a 

has undergone the operation, and its parts ren- being destroyed. The borer itself must aho bi 

deredas perfectly continuous as if they had been withdrawn from time to time ; both to dm t 

formed out of a solid piece. To effect this com- from the shavings of the metad and to oil h, v 

pletely, three welding heats are necessary when repair any damages it may have sustained. Evoy 

the very best iron is made use of, and a greater time a fresh bit has been passed througb the 

number for the coarser kinds. The next opera- barrel, the latter must be carefully e«aaiiMd,ti 

tion in forming the barrels is boring them, which see if it has warped ; and likewise if there nt 

is done thus : — ^Two beams of oak, each about any spots, by the workmen called bIadn,oiik 

six inches in diameter, and six or seven feet long, inside. When warped, it must bestraigfalnfd m 

are placed horizontally and parallel to one ano- the anvil ; for which a few slight strokes oa 6i 

ther; having each of their extremities mortised convex part will be sufficient; and thisistaBed 

upon a strong upright piece about three feet setting up the barrel. When black spofi m 

high, and firmly fixed. A space of three or fbur perceived, the corresponding part on the sotadr 

inches is left between the Horizontal pieces, in must be marked, and driven in by gentle stnko 

which a piece of wood is made to slide, by having with the hammer, when they will be ooopkldj 

at either end a tenon let into a groove, which removed by passing the borer another 6m 

runs on the inside of each beam throughout its through the piece. The equality of the bonnti 

whole length. Through this sliding piece a strong the utmost consequence to the 'perfectioa oft 

pin or bolt of iron is driven or screwed in a per- barrel ; insomuch that the greatest possQik »- 

pendicular direction, having at its upper end a curacy in every other respect will not wnkt 

round hole large enough to admit the oreech of amends for any deficiency in this respect IW 

the barrel, which is secured in it by a piece of method used by gunsmiths to ascertain Aiiiikf 

iron that serves as a wedge, and a vertical screw a cylindrical plug of tempered ste^ hi|lilj p- 

passing through the upper part of the hole. A lished, about an inch* in leng;th, and £iuB{Ae 

chain is fastened to a staple in one side of the bore exactly. This is screwed upon the esd if 

sliding piece which runs between the two horizon- an iron rod, and introduced into the canl^ rf 

tal beams ; and, passing over a pulley at one end of the barrel, where it is moved backwards asd bh 

the machine, has a weight hooked on it. An up- wards ; and, the places where it passes vilk ft 

right piece of timber is fixed above this pulley ficulty being marked, the borer bit is rrjpf^rih 

and between the ends of the beams, having its up- passed until it moves with equU ease Ihwp, 

per end perforated by the axis of an iron crank every part Any person who wishes to hm 

furnishea with a square socket; the other axis be- the merit of bis piece in this respect, may^i 

ing supported by the wall, or by a strong post, with tolerable accuracy by means of a plif «f 

and loaded with a heavy wheel of cast iron to lead cast on a rod of iron ; or even by a Mi- 

give it force. Theaxesof this crank are in a line ket-ball filed exactly to the bore, and pdM 

with the hole in the bolt. The borer, being then through the barrel by a ranirod ; taki^ em, 

fixed into the socket of the crank, has its other however, not to use much force lest the ball be 

end, previously well oiled, introduced into the flattened, and its passage thus rendered difiralL 

barrel, whose breech part is made fast in the hole The last step towards the perfection of fheiMide 

of the bolt; the cham is then carried over the of the barrel is termed fine-boring; kyi^Mfcis 

pulley, and the weight hooked on ; the crank be- meant the smoothing it in such a muaer ts to 

ing then turned with the hand, the barrel advances remove all marks and inequalities left by the 

as the borer cuts its way, fill it has passed borer. The fine borer resembles the olher in its 

through the whole length. The boring bit con- general construction; but, instead of the ^ieee 

sists of an iron rod somewhat longer than the of steel cut inform of a screw which bdoa(;ito 

barrel, one end of which fits the socket of the that, it is furnished with a square hnach tea v 

crank; the other is adapted to a cylindrical piece twelve inches long, highly polished, and ivf 

of tempered steel about an inch and a hsuf in sharp, by which means it cuts the metal ^ 

length, having its surface cut like a perpetual smoothly. It answers the purpose best ila 

screw, with five or six threads, the obliquity of only two of its edges are allowed to worii; ^ 

which is very small. The breadth of the fiirrows other two are covered with slips of oiled pipB, 

is the same with that of the threads, and their one or more additional slips being pot os evk 

depth sufficient to let the metal cut by the threads time that the instrument is passed throufk ^ 

pass through them easily. Thus the bit gets a barrel. The fine borer is frequently ymd 

very strong hold of the metal ; and the threads, through, from the muzzle to the breea/o' 

being sharp at the edges, scoop out and remove from the breech to the muzzle, until the «Mi 

all the inequalities and roughness from the inside inside presents a perfectly equal and pohihdi 

of the barrel, and render the cavity smooth and surface, the barrel being likewise examined isi 

equal throughout. A number of bits, each a set up, if requisite, after each time. It is abis- 

little larger than the former, are afterwards sue- lutely necessary that this instrument shoald be 

cessively passed through the barrel in the same perfectly true, and not in the least cast or warped 

way, until the bore has acquired the magnitude in the tempering. 



Mill barreU, ' Ihougli' it U duublfiil whether (hit 

>W be allewled mih anj good effect nt nol. It 

)i performed by a cylindei of lead, Art or lii 

|Mn«3 Igng, cait upon a rod of iron, and filed 

Jinclly to tlw bore. Tbe lead, bemg then co- 

jMwd with vciy line emery and oil, is irrou^ht 

Mkivuds EkDcI Tanrard) throu^ tbe nhole 

|liH,[li of the barrel, until the iniiilie has acquired 

^Kqui«iled«gree ofpolbili. The dijadvanUiges 

Ihis Oipermion ar«, that it ii scarce pwsible ta 

■ffom h wilhoul preuine more upon one part 

tn mrtotber, and thus producing sonke degree o( 

•quaUly oo the ioiiae, which it of the very 

Hil GMiie(|ti«nce to bre^irms. The )ioliih ihui 

MB i« likewise very pensbnble ; to tiial the 

wboring may jotttv be considered as tbe kit 

pnMiod necenary lor the inside of a barrel : 

id it it tbeit proper to ^e llie exlemal form 

id pnoornons by a "' 



> tJKieen ; and t 



D tin i1 be quite round. 



■ particaloi <oo1 named a compass. 
mitt of an iron fid lieni in micb a maoner as 
lonn two pantile! brtnches about ou inch fiom 
! aaother. (ine of these » introduced into 
butel, and kept closely applied to the side 
aoeoT ittorcsprtngs with which it is furnished ; 
otbudMcend* parallel to this on the ouUide, 
I W MrenJ scrvws passing through it with 
ir point* directed lo the barrel, I!y screwing 
m tmtil iheii points touch the surface of the 
~1,and then turning the iuslrument round 
the bore, we pcrceiie where the metal is 
ek, ud how much It must be reiluced, in 
W Nndei crery pari perfectly equni 
, mt its circumfwtnoe. It nny be made 
g Mougfa to teacli the whok length of the 
n^ ihuigh it will he morevnnvtniieni iohnre 
lMIJf lulf as mufh, and to intioducc it firat n 
^^"WMdsnd tiiea at thv other. Instead of round- 
I iba banel by neans of a file mil ei>in|>atB. 
nrew, lomc people <lo so by turning it \n a 
Ike; which b no doubt more cximlitioui, 
•Vgb neither iv cr.'rtiin nor cnci. A spiodlo 
llangu a gun-barrGlc:innDi, without great dilti- 
ll^,beprerent«l fioro spiintriug cansidcrahly 
-^tt the tool employed lo reduce or smooth it 
iraing ; whence it is found, that by (his ope- 
n barrcb are more freqtjently waiped than 
)i itl die borings they undergo ; and there is 
tow thh (hrther inconvenience, that they cuinol 
tNlnposfonnGily, without danger of destroy- 
^^ ihem entirely. The barrels being thus bored 
d fortDfd externally, ii is customary with the 
nmiidis iit France to solder on the loops and 
B before Ihej^ bicecli tbe barrel. The English, 
vel, do not restrict tliemselves in this manner ; 
A soft solder is sufficient fi» fastening on 
, they oerer use any other; while the 
■k, who use hard solder, must of conse- 
X employ a great heal. Thus the inside is 
gbened lometimes to coniidembtv, that it is 
Vol. XV 



necesmry to repeat ihe iine-boringi which cannot 
l>e done without injuring the threads of the screw 
formed for the breadi, if tlie barrel were prnpared 
for the latter without soldering oa the former. 
The first tool used in forming the fareucb-serew 
ii n plu^ of tempered steel, somewhat conical. 
wiUi Ihe threads of a mole screw upon it£ sur- 
&ce, aad by the workmen termed a screw-uip. 
This being introduced into the barrel, ttiut 
worked from left to right and back sgatu, until ii 
has mvked out tlie four 6rst threads of tlir 
screw, anotlier less conical 1^ is introduceil ; 
and, when this has carried the impression of ihr 
screw as &r 3$ it is intended to ^ a third one, 
nearly 'cylindrical, is made use of, searcely dif- 
fering ffom tlie plug of the breech intended lo 
lill the screw litas formed in the barrel. The 
plug ilself has its screw formed by a screw-plate 
of temiiered steel, with several female screws, 
corresponding with the taps employed for (titm- 
ing that in the bami ; seven or eight lliread< 
are a suffici£nt lengtli for a plug : they ought iij 
be neat and iharp, so as cornploiely to fill llie 
turns made in the bBtiel hy ilie lau. The 
breech plug is then lo be case-hardened, or to 
have its sumce converted into steel, by covering 
it with shavini^ of bom, or the parings of Uie 
hoofs of horses, and keeping it for some time red 
hot : after which it is plunged in cold water. 
Tlie only thing now requisite for completing the 
barrels is to give Ihem a proper color ; as a pre- 
paration for which their outside is lirsl to be 
neatly jralisbed with oil and emery. This being 
done. It was fbnnerly the custom to give such a 
degree of heat as would make tliem blue through- 
out ; btit as this cannot be effected without a 
partial calcination of the i>ur£ice, which of con- 
sequence alfecu the inside also, the blue colur 
has been fin some time disused, and a brown 
one substituted in its place. To ^ive this mlur, 
the pieces are lust luMied over with aquafortis 
or spirit of salt diluted with vrnler; after which 
ihey are laid by till a :ompletH coat of lust is 
formed upon t)iem; a little nil is then applied; 



inoskel'barTeb for tlie purposes especially of 
sportstsansliiii are made; hm them are aotoL- 
oiber methodE of momibcturt, by which tlie 
barrels arr made to diOcr in tooie lespecB fmni 
those jiist dt'ScriWd, mhI nie thuu^lit (u lie con- 
siderably improved. Qac kind of ihne an. 
called twuted barrels; and by the Enelish 
workmen arc fbmed out of thi' plii'es maile of 
stubs. Four of these are tc<iuiiiti! lo make one 
barrel. One of them, heated red liot fur five or 
six inches, is turned like a curk-acrew by the 
hammer and anvil; the remaining parts Ming 
treated successively until the whole is turned 
into a ipiral, forming n lube, the diameter of 
nhich corresponds wjth the bore of ibc intended 
barrel. Four are genenilty suflident to fonn u 
barrel of tbe urdinaiy len^, i. e. toui Ihitiy' 
two lo thirly-eighi inches ; aod the two which 
form thebnteeh at strongest part, called tbe rcin- 
foreed part, are considerably thicker than those 
nhich liirm tlie muitle or foie [nrt of the barrel. 
One of these tabes is llien welded to a part of an 
old barrel to seive as s handle; afler vihidi Ihci 
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turns of the spiral are united by heating the tube means of successive Iniais rolled in ■ tpM di. 
two or three inches at a time to a bright white rection ; after which it is teroMd the ribbon, lid 
heat, and striking the end of it several times must have a thickness corresponding witii ti« 
against the anvil, in a horizontal direction, with part of the barrel which it is to fiorm. As it 
considerable s.trength, which is called jumping would, however, be difficult to form a ribbos of 
the barrel ; and the lieats given for this purpose sufficient length for the whole barrel, it is made 
are called jumping heats. The next step is to in several pieces ; and, when one piece is nM 
introduce a mandril into the cavity, and to ham- on, another is welded to its end, and the open- 
roer the heated portion lightly, in order to flatten tion continued until the lining be entirely corered. 
the ridges or burs raised by the jumping at the The edges are so much bevelled that the ooe 
place where the spirals are joined. As soon as folds over the other about a quarter of an iodu 
one piece is jumped throughout its whole length, After the ribbon is all rolled on, the barrel dse 
anotner is welded to it, and treated in the same be heated by two or three inchei at a time, tai 
manner, until the four pieces are united, when the turns of the spiral united to each oCm aad 
the part of the old barrel is cut off, as being no to the lining, by being welded in the same ma- 
longer of any use. The welding is repeated ner as the twisted barrel ; though it is plain tk 
three times at least, and is performed exactly in the operation of jumping cannot be admittei 
the same manner as for plain barrels ; and the The barrel is afterwaros bored in such a BaoBe 
piece may afterwards be finished according to that almost the whole of the lining is cot o^ 
the directions already given. , and scarcely any thing left but the ribboo m 
The operation for the twisted barrels is very which the lining was covered. The sapcriQd^ 
different from that just mentioned, and much of twisted and ribboi^ barrels over the pbinloi 
more exceptionable. It consists in heating the gave occasion to a third sort, named wired hs- 
barrel by a few inches at a time to a strong red rels. These were invented by an iogenci 
heat ; one end is then screwed into a vice, and a workman at Paris, named Barrois ; whose oxibd 
square piece of iron with a handle like an was as follows: — Upon a thin barrel, fled ad 
auger is introduced into the other. By these the dressed as usual, he rolled, as closely as poati^ 
fibres of the heated portion are twisted into a and in a spiral direction, a tempered im m 
spiral direction, which is supposed to resist the about the thickness of a crow quill, the (mti^ 
effort of tlie inflamed powaer better than the covering only the reinforced part. Tbetmflf 
other. To render this operation complete, how- the wire were soldered to each other, iidt»^ 
ever, it must be observed, that when once the barrel, with a composition which be keptasem 
several portions of the barrel have been twisted. The wired part was then filed smooth aad bn|^ 
the subsequent heats ought not to be very great, but not so much as to weaken it ; a secoad li^ 
or the grain of the metal will regain its former of wire was applied over the first, eitendiigtM* 
state, and the barrel be no better for the twisting thirds of the length of the barrel ; and this heif 
than before. To twist a barrel in this manner, smoothed and brightened like the fiat, tUd 
also, it will be necessary to forge it at least half layer was applied, which coveted the two feoB, 
a foot longer than it is intended to be, that a suf- and reached quite to the muxzle. Hieteidii 
ficient length may be kept cold at each end to made after this manner are supposed to be » 
give a sufficient purchase to the vice and twisting perior to others, but it is certain that wire is nt 
instrument; and these portions must afterwards preferable to other iron, as a material for fa- 
be cut off before the barrel is bored, or two barrels; and the solder used by M. fivnisBa 
pieces of an old barrel may be welded to the quantity nearly equal to the wire itself snst be 
muzzle and breech of that which is to be twisted, accounted a defect ; for no metal if tffoi ^ 
and cut off when the operation is over. These iron for strength : so that by the use sf aider id 
pieces may also be made stronger than usual to the composition of the barrel, it tmt be as- 
resist the force of the vice and twisting instru- doubtedlv weaker than if it had tea sQ flttde 
ment ; and, to give the latter a firmer hold, the of iron. 

cavity of the muzzle may be made of a square Spanish barrels have long beci held in f^ 

form. The English workmen are unanimously estimation, both on account of tbevbao^fanHd 

of opinion that this method of twisting is really of better iron than those of other tmvf^^ ui 

injurious to the barrel, by straining the fibres of likewise from an opinion of tfaeii being wm 

the metal. At any rate, from the injudicious perfectly forged and bored. Those mdtt 

methods followed by the French artists, the Madrid are the best, and even of these nds 

greatest part of their barrels, said to be twisted, have been made by former gunsmiths aic sit 

are not so in reality ; there being at least six or greatest estimation. The mostoelebiitedS|pA 

seven inches at the muzzle, and seven or eight gunsmith was Nicolos Biz, yirho lived in iett 

at the breech, which are not affected by the ginning of the last century, and died m 1^; 

operation. The French ribbon barrels have a and the barrels fabricated by him in the iarss 

great resemblance to the Ens^lish twisted ones ; part of his life are held in great estiaiii*- 

but the process for making them is much more Those of his contemporaries, John BeUi vi 

operose, though it seems not to possess any real John Fernandez, are no less valued ; all afies 

advantage. A plate of iron, about the twelfth barrels selling in France at 1000 livres ti^ 

part of an inch in thickness, is turned round a 155. sterling. Almost all the Madrid IttodiR 

mandril, and welded its whole length like a composed of the old shoes of horses and ade^ 

plain barrel. Upon this slight barrel, which is and manufactured first by welding longitndifll^i 

called the lining, a plate of iron about an inch in and then being joined together in four or fi«t 

breadth, and bevelled off at the edges, is by pieces like the £nglish barrels. In this c^ 
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tlon an immenie waste of the Iron takes place ; 
,1ml tlal of Ihe Spanish iron it by faf the grealpst, 
of forty or forty-five pounds heing 



.to lliBl rmm thirty to thirty-eight pounds 
|4n the ham me ring). It may be doubled whether 
ttie iron be really purified by ihis waste ; for it is 
eertuiti thxt hy long coniinued working in the 
fire il m^y be rendered totally useless. The 
Spaniih artists likewise value themselves on 
giving tlie iDside of ihrir barrels a very Ingh 
polish ; but, in the opinion of ^md judges, it is 
(leilcr to take a barrel immediately after il has 
undergone the operation of fine-boring, than to 
five il any higher polish. M. de MaroUea, an 
muthor of great repatition, says, he h|S seen a 
barrel, rough from the. borer, throw a chnrgG of 
ahot deeper into a quire of paper, than one which 
wu highly polished within, though tlic length, 
bote, and charge, were the same in both. As 
the Spanish iron is universally allowed to be 
excellent, it is probable that the superiority of 
tbv Spanish barrets is owing more to the goodness 
af the materials than to the skill of the workmen. 
Instead of making the plates overlap a little, in 
tfie place where they join, Ihey give one of them 
K complete lum; to ilui every Spauish barrel 
may be snid to be double throughout its whole 
'length. Tlie different portions of the iron are 
likewise to forced, thai the grain of the iron is 
disposed in a spiral manner; whence it has the 
•ame effect with a ribbon ot twisted barrel. The 
outside if finished by turning them in a lathe; 
Kbencc they are less elegantly wrought than the 



their bore being such as to admit a bullet from 
twenty-tHO to twenty-four in the pound ; and 
Iheir weizhi from Ihrei- pounds to tnree pounds 
Knd a half. The reinforced part extends Iwo- 
fifihs of the length ; andal ten or twelve inches 
from the breech it placed a sight, audi as is 
Msunllv put upon the rifle-barrels, or those in- 
tended only lot ball. According to Espinas, 
■rq UP buss-bearer to Philip IV,, the weight of a 
Sp»ni«h barrel ought to be four pounds and a 
Ilolf when their length is forty-lwo inches: hut 
buth weight and length are now much reduced. 
Meat to the barrels made at Madrid, the most 
esteemed are those of Buitindui. and St. Olabe 
tl Placcntiain Biscay; and of John and Clement 
PadwestevD, Eudal Pous, and Martin Marechal, 
at Bctvelona; the usual price being about £3 lOi. 
■lerliDg. The principal modern improvement 
in the manufacture of muskets is (he percus- 
sion lock, for which see PcBciissiON. 

Having described the method of forging har- 
lolt, we proceed to give an account of those tm- 
fcrfict'anu to which they are sometimes liable, 
and whieh render them apt in bunt or recoil 
with violence. Tlie principal of these are the 
cbink, crack, and flaw. The fini is a small rent 
in the direction of the length of the barrel ; the 
Uecond across it ; and the third is a kind of scale 
' or small pUle adhering lo the barrel by a narrow 
base, from which it spreads out like the head of 
a nail from its shank, and, when sepaialed, leaves 
n pit or hollow in the meUl. The chipk and 




flaw are of much worse consequence than the 
crack in lire-arms, the force of the powder being 
exerted more upon the circumference than the 
length of the barrel. The Haw is much more 
freiiuent than the chink, tlie latter scarcely ever 
occurring but in plain barrels formed out of a 
single plate of iron, and then only when the 
metal is deficient in quality. When Bawi hap- 
pen -on the outside, they are of lillle conse- 
quence; but in the inside they are apt to lodge 
moisture and foulness, which carroflc the iron, 
and tlius the cavity enlarges cunllnually till the 
piece bursts. This accident, however, may 
arise from many other causes beiidei the defect 
of the liarrel. The best pieces will bunt when 
the bull is not sufficiently rammed home, so that 
a space is left between it and the powder. A 
very small windage or passage from the inflamed 
powier between the sidw of the barrel and the 
bail,ivitl he sufficient to prevent the accident ; but 
if the ball has been forcibly driven down with an 
iron ramrod, so as to fill up the cavity of the 
barrel very exactly, the piece will almost cer- 
tainly butst, if only a very small space l>e left 
between it and (be powder; and the greater the 
space is, the more certainly does the event take 
place. Of this Mr, Robins gives a remarkable 
instance, accounting at the same time for the 
phenomenon : — ' k moderate charge of powder,' 
says he, ' when it has extended itself throu)^ the 
vacant space, and readies the ball, will, by the 
velocity each pan has acquired, accumulate it- 
self behind the ball, and will thereby be cot>- 
densed prodigiously ; whence, if the barrel be 
not of an extraordinary strength in that pari, it 
must infallibly bunt. The truth of this I hive 
experienced in a very good Tower musket forged 
of very tough iron ; for, charging it with twelve 
pennyweights of powder, and placing the baU 
loosely sixteen inches from the breech, on the 
firiiisf of it, the part of the barrel just beliind tlie 
bullet was swelled out to double its diameter, 
like a blowu bladder, and two Urge pieces, of 
two inches In length, were burst out of ii.' A 
piece will frequently hurst from having its mouth 
slapped up with earth or snow; which tometimei 
happens lo spoHsnien, when, in leaping a ditch, 
they have assisted themselves with ineit (bnling- 
piece, put(in|> the moulb of it lo the ground. 
And a musket will certainly burst, if it be fired 
with the muzzle immersed only a very lillle way 
in water. Il will alsobursl from an overcharge; 
but, when II hursts in other circumstances, it is to 
be attributed lo a defect in the workmanship, or 
in Ihe iron. These defects are principally an 
imperfection in the welding, a deep Haw having 
taken place, or an inequality in ihe bore; which 
last is the moti common of any, especially In 
low-priced bartels. The reason of a barreVii 
bursting from an inequality in the boie it, Ihit 
the eUalic fluid, set loose hy Ihe inflammation of i 
the powder, arid endeavouring to expand itself 
in every direction, beine repelled by llieslrongei 
parts, acts with iddiiinmd force aKoinit the 
weaker, and burtis through them, which it would 
not have done had Ihe tides been equally thick 
tliroughout. Wilh rei.'ard to defeco arising from 
the bad ifiiality of the iron, as the choice of the 
materials depends entirelj on tlie gunsmilh, Ihe 
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only way to be assured of hamg a barrel made it be increaised to twice its usual length, 
of proper metal is to purchase it from an ar- it will be near eight feet long, the velocity off the 
tist of reputation, and to give a liberal price, bullet will not hereby be augmented more than 
The rcicou of a piece becomes an object of im- one-eighth part. The greater the length of the 
portance only when it is very great ; for every barrel is in proportion to the diameter of the 
piece recoils in some degree when it is discharged, bullet, and the smaller the quantity of powder. 
The most frequent cause of an excessive recoil is the more inconsiderable ¥dll these alterations «f 
an inequality in the bore of the barrel ; and by velocity be/ The advantages, therefore, gained 
this it will be occasioned even when the inequality by long barrels are by no means equivalent to the 
is too small to be perceived by the eye. The ejc- disadvantages arising from the weight and en- 
planation of this upon mechanical principles in- cumbrance of them ; and from many experi- 
deed is not easy : for, as it is an invariable law ments it is now proved, that one may choose any 
that actipn ana reaction are equal, we should length he pleases, wiUiout any sensible detri- 
9uppose that every time a piece is discharged it ment to the range of his piece. The most ap- 
should recoil with the whole difference between proved lengths are from thirty-two to thir^-€i|^ 
the velocity of the bullet and that of the inflamed inches. An opinion has prevailed among sports- 
powder. The cause to which too great a recoil men, tbi^ by some unknown manoeuvre the gun* 
m muskets has been usually attributed, is the smith is able to make a piece, loaded with sm^ 
placing of the touch-hole at some distance from shot, throw the contents so close together, that 
the breech plug; so that the powder is fired even at the distance of forty or fi^ paces the 
about the middle, or towards its fore part, rather whole will be confined within the breadth of a 
than at its base. To avoid this, some artists form hat. From such experiments as hare been made 
a groove or channel in the breech plug as deep on this subject, however, it appears, tiiat the dose-, 
as the second or third turn of the screw : the ness or wideness with which a piece throws ill 
touch-hole opening into this channel, and thus shot is liable to innumerable variations, froB 
firing the powder at its very lowest part. It ap- causes which no skill in the gunsmith can posB: 
pears, however, from a number of experiments bly reach. So variable are these, that mere ii 
made upon this subject by M. le Clerc, gunsmith no possibility of making the same piece throw 
to the late king of France, that it made very little its shot equally close twice successively. la 
difference with regard to the recoil, whether the general, however, the closer the wadding is,' 
touch-hole was close to the breech or an inch uie better disposed the shot seems to be to M 
distant from it. The only circumstance to be at- within a small compass. The closeness of the 
tended to with respect to its situation therefore shot therefore woulct seem to depend on pr^ 
is, that it be not quite close to the breech-plug ; venting the flame of the powder from i&sinuatiiig 
as in such a case it is found to be more apt to be itself among its particles : whence those who 
choked up than when placed about a quarter of shoot for a wager at a mark with small shot, pot 
an inch from it. in the shot by small quantities at a time, lais- 

The only other circumstance to be determined ming down a little tow or thin paper over each; 
with regard to musket-barrels is their proper so as to fill the interstices of the grains, and tbu 
length. Formerly it was supposed that the prevent the fiamc from getting in amongst the 
longer they were made, the greater would be the grains and scattering them, 
distance to which they carried tlie shot, and that Some pieces are composed of two or more bl^ 
without any limitation. This opinion continued rels joined together ; in which case the thicknes 
to prevail till about sixty years ago, when it was of each of the barrels is somewhat less than is 
first proposed as a doubt whether long barrels single barrelled pieces. After beii^ properij 
carried farther than short ones. With regard to dressed, each of them is filed flat on the side 
cannon, indeed, it had long before this time been where they are to join each other, so that they 
known that they might be made too long. Bal- fit more closely together. Two correspond- 
thazar Killar, a celebrated cannon-founder under ing notches are then made at the muzzle and 
Louis XIV., when asked by Mons. Suriry de St. breech of each barrel ; and into these are fitted 
Remy, why the culverin of Nancy, which is two small pieces of iron to hold them more 
twenty-two feet long, did not cany a ball equally strongly together. Being then united by tinniig 
far with a shorter piece ? he replied, that ' the the contiguous parts, a triangular piece of iron 
powder, when inflamed, ought to quit the cavity called the rib is fastened on in like manner, nu- 
of the piece in a certain time, in order to exert niug the whole length on the upper side ; wfaidi 
its whole force upon the bullet : by a longer stay, serves to hold them more strong^ together. Af* 
part of the force is lost ; and the same cause ter this they are to be polished and colored in 
may produce an inequality in the shots, by giv- the manner described for single barrels : grnt 
ing a variation to the bullet, so as to destroy its care should be taken, that the barrels joinc» n 
rectilineal force, and throw it to one side or other this manner should be qmte equal in strength 
of the mark.' Mr. Robins, whose skill in gun- and quite upright, or oc an equal thicknni 
nery is well known, says, 'If a musket barrel, of throughout. If any inequality takes place in it 
the common length and bore, be fired with a strength of the barrels, the weaker will be wii^ 
leaden bullet and half its weight of powder, and if ed by the action of the stronger ; and the nvMy 
the same barrel be afterwards shortened one-half ing from this cause has sometimes been so coS-^ 
and fired with the same charge, the velocity of siderable as to render one of the barrels usekv. 
the bullet in this shortened barrel will be about To bring every part of the circumference of each 
one*Bixth lestf than it was when the banel was barrel to as equal strength as possible, so that no 
entire : and if, instead of 'shortening the banc), part may be strained by the explosion, that side 



filiere the; louch mual be ao leduceil, Ihal the 
fitrtiUon between the Inn calibres may be no 
(bicker than either barrel mas at the same place 
before it was filed tu join in ihia njannei. For- 
merly the double-bairelled pieces were made with 
one barrel lyin; oner tbe other, each barrel hav- 
bg a icporate pun, luunmer iiad haramer-spriDg, 
but ocly one cock for both. The barreb were 
Iherefote made tu mm round at the place where 
the breeches joined with the sCoclc ; so that as 
MOD ai aiie was firal off, the other could be 
brought into iti placd by pressing a spring mov- 
ed by ibe guard with the right hand, while with 
the left tbe barrels were turned upou tlieir com- 
mon axis ; and as soon as the charged barrel was 
thus brought into its proper situation, the spring 
descended into a notch and kept it tirm. Bui 
this method was found to be too complicated, 
though upon the same plan three and four bar- 
red were sometimes mounted upon one stock ; 
btti ibfM pieces were intolerably heat}, and 
luFe DO real superiority oret the double-barrelled 
iriece* which uu not turn round, and which, of 
TOiaequeace are now only made use of. In forging 
tMUKb of all kinds, It it of importance to have 
ibem made it lirst as near ax possible to th« 
weight intended, so that «ery little be taken 
SWMrbylhe boring and filing: for asiheouler 
ffiHace, by having undergone the action of the 
Inmiftcr, ii rendered the most compact and pure, 
wc stiouid remove ss tittle of it as possible; and 
the K/ee holds with the inside. 

J MVHETooN isakind of short tliickmuskel, 
frbne bore u the ihirty-eighlh port of its len^ ; 
it caniet &n nunces of iron, or seven and a half 
jof UaA, with on equal auaotily of powder. This 
H Ihe shortest kind of blundurbusses. It is of 
ihc Mme lenctii with the cambine- 

HUSKM&L'ON, n. I. Muik and melon- A 
Jnftrant melon. 

Tbe wsy uf tnatiinttion of tobacco must be from 
tbe beat of the uarlh or lun ; «b soi some leading 
irf this in niuabarloiu, nhirh Ue uvrn npOD a hot bed 
iluBged below, upon a baok larncd apoa the soulb 

Mpsk-Rat. See C»sto«, and Mus. 
MirSKROSE, n. i. Musk and rose. A rose 
M> iMlled from its peculiar ftaeraitce. 

Tbynii, whoso oitfol strains hsve oft delayed 
Tha huddling brook to bear his madrieal, 
And (vntcDMl eveiy msiknie of tlio dais. Will™. 

The imii*rm will, ilx kutj plant, bcu flowers in 

Autwm withonl culliii^- Bcylr. 

UUS-LtN,n. t. Fr. ,m«Mclm; Sp. iniualina. 

Becaniie lint inipocled from Mouiol. A tine 

ftriff made of cotton. 

I3j the use of ceilsin attire, made of cunbrick or 

mnern. upon her Iwad, sbc Ulautod to Such in otil 

■n ID the motion nf her ayes. lutlai. 

Id btlf-nliipl niiiiin f«Jlti uhIcsi lie, 

And »luiwle-toi;l« jciaii lliB eouuiei fly. Ku«, 

MnaLiK bears a downy knot on its surfaeo. 

iHiere arc several setts of muslins brought from 

£ul India*, vid miire potticulaily from 

such a> dorus, IwtellM, inubnuls, tan- 

.c. Musbn It now manufactured in 

and brought to very great i»er(vctinn. 

'^^USONIUS (Csius.Kufiu), a Stoif pb.loso- 
Kflltf uf tbe !MOnd icutui^, w!w wu Wlilsllvl 



into the iibind of Gyare, under the reign of Nero, 
for criticising the manners of that prince; but 
was recalled by Vespasian. He was tlie friend 
of Apollonius Tyanxus ; and the letters that 
piUMd between them are slill extant. 

MUSS, n . I. A cant word for a scramble. 
WUenlcriedlioal 

Like boys unto a niu), kings would start rotlli. 

And ciy, Y^ willl 

Shaiiptn. Jalany and ClmjialTii, 

MUSSAFURPORE, orMujAr*poiiE,s town 
of Ilindoitan, in tbe protince of Babar, and dis- 
trict of Hajypore, is situated on the south bank 
of the Little Gunduck Hirer, and was formerly 
the residence of tbe East India Company's com- 
mercial agents. Tlear this place a battle wa« 
fouglii in the year 1760, between Cossim Alj 
Khan's forces and the Britisb, in which the lat- 
ter were successful. Long. flS" 34' E., lai. 26" 
10' N. 

M USSELBtTBGB, a sea-port town of Scot- 
land, in Mid Lothian, in the parish of Inreretk, 
ai ilie mouth of the Bik, which separates i' from 
I'isher-row ; hut ilie towns are connected by a 
briil^ as well as by tbair government. It ta an 
ancient bnr^h ruyu, having a charter dated De- 
cember lltb, ISO; but it had ouesQ eailyu 
134U, gntnKd bj> liie««l of Marr, fnr the aticD- 
lion «f tbe inbubittnts to the great Uindolph euiti^l 
of Murray, who died b it. ia 13:3. it ancicDll} r 
belonged to the abbacy of IJunfermline, bnlWU. 
granted by James VL to the duke of Uiudaitmr 
and purchAaed Irom this ihmily, in ITOO, bgi t| 
duchess of Bucdeagh. It is goremed t^tL 
bailies and a treasurer, elected annuaUn. mU 
Glteeu councillors i of whom ten are olHMl, 
from Musselburgh, and eight from Ftthtif^ a m , 
Two councillors go oai, and two new olum an 
chosen annually. It bu seveu inBorporatioaa, 
Its last chatter is dated 16TU. Its retenue is 



lies four miles north of Ualkeith, and six tail of 
Edinburj^. 

MUSSENDON, a cape of Arabia, otte of the 
boundariesof the Persian Gulf. It ■alhciemutia- 
tioB ofaseiies of mountains inhabit«i;kgatnba 
descended from the Arabs and Portugnen A 
number of small rocks or islands, named lla , 
Ouoius, lie about ten miles to the iMrtik of tb«^ 

MliS'SULMAN, B. 1. Arab, motkmat, g( 
Anb. u/iuB, salvation. A Mahometan belwm. 
Thas tayi the proplwl at the Tuik, 

Good Muiuiasn, abtUin from pork , 

I'hcro i) * part Id wary swiOB 

No iVicDd or rolhiwei of miue 

May tuite. whsU'Br bis inelinalioD, 

On pain i^mconunuDicatioa- Cmprr. 

MtrssuLMiK, is a Utie by which tb« Mahome- 
tans distinguish tbemsclves; signi^ing, in tba 
Turkish language, ' trae bdieret, otorthedox. 
See MiHUMETtMisM. In Arabic the word m 
wnlion Moslem, or Moslemaii. Tbe appellation 
was lirst given to the Sarucens, as is observed b; 
Leuitclsviui.— There arc two iccU of Muswl- 
Bituw, very arerse to osch uthor; the one called 
Soniiiws, *ud tlic oilw Sbiitra.— Tbe Soontlcj 
fglluw Uio interptciuion ui the Alcotvn ^im by 
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Omar ; the Shiites are the followers of Ali. The 
subjects of the king of Persia are Shiites, and 
those of the grand signior, Sonnites. See Al- 
coran, and SoNNA. Some authors say, that the 
word Mussulman signifies saved, that is, pre- 
destinated ; and that the Mahometans give them- 
selves the appellation, as believing they are all 
predestmated to salvation. — Martinius is more 
particular as to the origin of the hame ; which 

he derives from the Arabic oboo, musalem» 
' saved, snatched out of danger ;* the Mahometans, 
he observes, establishing their religion by fire 
and sword, massacred all those who would not 
embrace it, and granted life to all that did, call- 
ing them Mussulmans, q. d. erepti h periculo; 
whence the word, in course of time, became the 
distinguishing title of all those of that sect, who 
have affixed to it the signification of true be- 
lievei*s. 

MUST, V. imp. Sax. mort ; Belg. and Teut. 
mtissen. To be obliged ; to be by compubion 
or necessity. 

Mtut I needs bring thy son unto the land from 
whence thou earnest 1 Cftn. xxiv. 5. 

Do you confess the bond ? ' 
—I do. 

—Then muit the Jew be merciful. 
— On what compulsioQ mutt I ? tell me that. 

Shakspeare, 
Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it so, 
T\& but what we must in our Autumn do. 

Waller, 
Because the same self-existent being necessarily is 
what he is, 'tis evident that what he may be, or hatli 
thepower of being, he must be. Grew. 

Eyeiy father and brother of the convent has a voice 
in thj^ election, which must be confinaed by the pope. 

Addison. 
What say you — a pasty, it shall, and it mutt; 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

Ooldsmith, 
Full many a pang, and many a throe. 

Keen recollection's direful train. 
Must ring my soul, ere Phoebus, low, 
Shall kiss the distant, western main, fitfnu. 
My sister, and my sister's child, 

Myself, and children three, 
Will^fiU the chaise ; so you must ride 
t)n horseback after we. Cowper. 

Must, v. a. kv,n.'\ Belg. mos; Wei. mws 

Mus'tiness, n. s. S (nfiould) ; Fr. morsir ; Ital. 

Mus'ty, (m/^*. jmucido; Lat. mucidut. 

To make or grow mouldy : mustiness is, moul- 
diness; foulness arising from damp: musty, 
spoiled by damp ; fetid ; vapid with fetidness ; 
hence, dull ; heavy. 

Was't thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn^ 

In short and mutty straw. 

Shakspeare, King Lear, 

Pistachoes, so they be good and not mustj/^ made 
into a milk, are an excellent nourishment. Bacon, 

Let those thai go by water to Gravesend prefer 
lying upon the boards, than on musty infectious 
straw. Harvty. 

Keep them dry and free from mustinett. 

Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Others are made of stone and lime, but they are 
subject to give and be moist, which will must com. 

Mortimer, 

Xantippe, being married to a bookish man who 
has no knowledge of the world, is forced to take his 



affairs into her own hands, and to spirit blm ap wm 
and then, that he may not grow musty and nimt for 
conversation. Adduon*s Speetater, 

Let not, like N«vius, every error pass ; 
The musty wine, foul cloth, or greasy glass. 

Pope. 

Must, n, s. Sax. mvp:; Fr. motU, moust; 
Lat. mustum. New wine ; new wort. 

If in the must of wine, or wort of beer, befort it he 
tunned, the burrage stay a small time, and be often 
changed, it makes a sovereign drink for melancholy. 

Bacons NatureU Uisiary. 
As a swarm of flies in vintage time. 
About the wine-press where sweet must is poured. 
Beat off, returns as oft with humming sound. 

Miltpn. 
The wine itself was suiting to the rest. 
Still working in the must, and lately pressed 

A frugal man that with sufficient must 
His casks replenished yearly ; he no more 
Desired, nor wanted. PkiUpt, 

Liquors, in the act of fermentation, as mmst tad 
new ale, produce spasms in the stomach. 

Arbuthnot on Atimenta, 

Must is a liquid of a sweet taste expressed 
from grapes fully ripe : or the liquor pressed 
from the fruit before it has worked or fermented. 
See Wine. Dr. Thompson says, it is composed 
of five ingredients, vix. water, sugar, jelly, ex- 
tract, and tartareous acid, partly^ saturated with 
potass. The quantity of sugar 13 very consider- 
able ; it may be obtained in crystals by evapo> 
rating must to the consistence of syrup, sepa- 
rating the tartar which precipitates during the 
evaporation, and the setting the must aside for 
some months. The crystals of sugar are gradn^ 
ally formed. 

Must of Rhenish wine. This is a liqaor 
that is found extremely to affect the brain ; for 
not having passed the natural effervescent which 
it would have been subject to in the making of 
wine, its salts are locked up, till, the heat of ^ 
stomach setting them to work, they raise their 
effervescence there, and send up abundance of 
subtle vapors to the brain. The Rhenish imist 
is of two kinds, being made either with or witi^ 
out boiling. That made without boiling is oafy 
put up so close in the vessel that it cannot work; 
this is called stumm wine. That by boiling ii 
thus prepared : they take strong vessels not quite 
filled, and, putting them into a cellar, they make 
a fire, mild at first, but increased by degreo^ 
and afterwards they gradually lessen it agito, 
that the boiling: may cease of itselt This op»> 
ration is finished in thirty-six or forty hooii, 
according to the size of the vessel ; and the wine- 
boilers, instead of common candles, which would 
melt by the heat, use thin pieces of split beech- 
wood. These also serve for a double purpose, 
not only lighting them, but giving them noticeoi 
the boiling being enough ; before that time, the 
quantity of vapors thrown up make them bum 
dim ; but, as soon as it is finished, the vapors if- 
cend in less quantity, and the light bums biilk 
and clear. About seven or eight days after this 
boiling, the must begins to work, and after this 
working it is called wine. They have also ano- 
ther kind of Rhenish must, which is thus pie- 
pared . they boil the liquor to half the quaotityi 
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■od put Into il (he mEdlclnak ingredients they 
are most fond of; such as orange-p«el, elecam- 
pane root, and juniper berries, or ihe like ; being 
thus medicated, the whole works mucii more 
■lowly than it otherwise would. If (he boiled 
must, by loo Tiolenl eflerveacence, cast out its 
leea. It will become rapid and dead, unlet^i 
this separatioD is stopped by some Eilly snb- 
ttanc*, sueh as fresh bullet or the like: ibey 
put this in upon it vine leaf, or else npply it hard 
lo the moulh of Ihe tessel, 

MUSTA'CHES, or » Fr. muitachet; Span. 

Mcsta'cbo», n.l, i muiCachu. Whiskers; 
hail on the upper lip. 

Tbis wu the minoflf oF the Spiniardi, lo cut off 
theit beards. u*« only tlKit mwucAw, which ihiy 
wear long. Sftairr. 

MUSTAPUABAD, a considerable town of 
Ilindostan, in the proiince of Delhi. It is sur- 
Tounded by a mud wall, with lowers and a ditch, 
and is subject to the British. Long. 76' tr E., 
lM.30°2CrN. N. a. Mustafa, one of the names 
■ of Mahomet, i* aUo that of a great number of 
uIsM* in the east. 

ML'STAPHANAGUn, See Cosd.pii.ly. 

MUSTARD.n.i, Welsh mv;tlard; Ft. mout- 
lard; Iial. nioilarito, as some luugesl, from Lat- 
MuWun antrru. A plaut. Sec SiMAPM. 

Th> puLikes were nsught, and the muiurd wta 
(ood. Shilapitri, 

Sauce like himji-lf oflcnsive U> its foe*, 

The roguish naaiavd, duigenas to thi nose. 

NuMlarJ. Id (treat quinlilies. would tjuickly bnng 

thi blood into aa ulkoline atate, and deilruy ihe ani- 

nil. Ariuthmt. 

Tit four's lo shake the soul, 

With llinnder rumbling (rom the mi 



8lick your caudle in a bollle, a cuHee ci 









TE, 8eeTHL*rei. 
Seep is one of the strongest of the 
puncml, stimulating, diuretic medicines, that 
opente without exciting much heat. It is some- 
time* taken unbruised.to ihe quantity of a apoon- 
&I at > time, in paralytic, cachectic, and srrous 
disorders. It is applied also as an exlemal ati- 
nnlanl, to benumbed and paralytic limbs ; ID 
parts aSecied with fixed rheumatic pain ; and to 
■he aoles of the feet, in Ihe low stage of acute 
diieaies, for raising the pulse .' in this intention, 
a mistnre of ef|Ual pnrls of the powdered seeds 
Md (rumbi of bread, with the addition some- 
timet of a little bruised ^rlic, is made into a 
calapttsm, with a •unicient quantity of rineifar. 
JHuiUid feed yields, upon expression, a consi- 
derable quantity of oil, which if by some recom- 
vended eitlrmAlly against rheumatisms and 
|wlwes, though it has noihing of thai quality by 
which the seeds them selves prore useful in those 
dJMtders; the oil bemg mild and insipid as that 
cf «tiT«i>and (he pungency of the seed remaining 
«nt)re in the cake left aHer expression ; nor is any 
laomidenble part of the punitent mntler eilraci- 
•d by rectified spirit. The bruised seeds give 
••at iradily to waier nearly the whole of their 
•attive matter: added to boiled milk they curdle 
it, and communicate ilicit pungrucy lo tlie whey. 



The powder of mustard seed may be made into 
the Gonsislence of a loch with warm water, ia 
which a little sea-salt hai been dissolved. Of 
ihia a common spoonful, sometimes two. diluted 
with lepid water, are given on an enfply sto- 
macli : it oprates as well as an emetic, and 
proves an exuellent remedy iii most uervous dis- 
orders. Med. Ess. Edinb. vol. ii. art, 19, p. 

nl L'STELA, a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order of fers, There are six cutting teeth in 
each jaw; those of the upper jaw erect, sharp- 

EoinUdj and distinct ; of the lower jaw, blunter, 
udlln together, and two placed within ihe line 
of tlie rest : the tongue is smooth. ' In many 
circumstances (says Mr. Keir), the oiters and 
weasels agree ; the body is very long, and of an 
equal thickness ; the legs are short, with smooth 
shinijig hair; the claws are not relnictite; they 
dig burrows, in which they reside; and they go 
about in search of prey in Ihe ni^ht : but the 
otters live almost constantly in the water, swiin- 
mioE; on Ihe surface and below it, and subsist 
chieiy on fisli ; they do not climb trees, neither 
do tbey leap with a crooked body and stretched 
out tail like the weasels; the head is larger and 
thicker; Ihe tongue coveted with soFt papillz; 
they have five grinders on each side of each jaw ; 
the weasels have four or five above, and five or 
six below on each side. From all these circum- 
stances, and the peculiar conformation of their 
feel. It were proper to separate them into distinct 
genera ; but as they are placed in the same genus 
by Linnj, they are here only divided into two 
suhordinale sections:' vii. 'luttB, otters, having 
the toes of the feet webbed ; and muileliB, 
weasels, having Ihe toe* unconnected.' There 
ate many species. 

M. ofra, ihe vansire, or Madagascar weasel of 
Pennant, is brown above, pale yellow below, and 
the lip of the tail is blackish ; it is fourteen inches 
long from nose lo nimp, the tail ten ; in the 
upper jaw are twelve grinders and ten in the 
lower. Tliey inhabit Madagascar, and the inte- 
rior parts of Africa. 

M. barbaia, the tayra, or Guiana weasel of 
Pennant, it black, with a three lobed spot on the 
neck ; is the siie of a martin, and has a strong 
scent of musk ; the female has four teals. They 
inhabit Guiana and Braiil. 

M. Canadensis, the pikan, in tbrra resembles 
the pine martin ; the body is lawny or hay, vriib 
awhile spoton the breast; is neatly two feet long; 
the taiil above ten inches, and black as well as 
the lees. It has long and strong whiskers, and 
inhabits North America. 

M. erminea, the ermine, has the tail tipt with 
black This species inhabits the north of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, and as fares the north 
parls of Persia and China; living in heaps of 
stones on the banks of rivets, in the hollows of 
trees, and in forests, especially of beech, preying 
on squirrels and lemmings. In manners and food 
they resemble, the common weasel, but do not 
fieqo«nt houses, haunting chiefly woods and 
hedges, especially »uch as border on brooks and 
rivulets. In iieneral appearance they come very 
near the martin, but ate shorter in the body. 
being scarcely ten inches long from nose to tump. 
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and the tail about five incbes and a half; the hair iiets ; but they oontinaed to be totally nT^e,hii 
is likewise shorter and less shining. In the north- all who attempted to touch theiOy and would m 
cm regions, the fur of the ermine becomes en- nothing but law flesh. Tbec h a rartw of thiiia. 
tirely white during winter, except the outer half mal is diflferently given by Mr. Pennaot; lAi 
of the tdl, which remains black. The skms sell says, ' it is very, good natum^» apoitive, tod a. 
:n Siberia from £2 to £3 sterling per 100 ; but iMJbLe of being tamed.' The younger feoab 
were anciently in much greater request than now. bring three or four at a birth ; when older tkij 
In summer, the upper part of the body is of a produce six or seven. They breed in hoUovsol 
pale tawny brown color ; the edges of the ears trees; and are often in winter found inmagpio' 
and ends of the toes are yellowish-white ; the nests. The skin and excrements have a mukj 
throat, breast, and belly are white; in winter, smell. 

in the t^piperate regions, it is sometimes mottled M. iuro, the ferret, has red and fiery eyes; Ae 
with brown and white ; but in severe ^printers color of the whole body is a very pale jrilsv; 
becomes entirely white ; the farther nonh^ and the length from nose to tail is about fiimtu 
the more rigorous the climate, the purer white ; inches, the tail five. In their wild slate ^ 
those of Britain generally retain a yellowish inhabit Africa ; whence they were broiigbt iii» 
tinge. In fipsia and other southern parts it is Spain, to free that country from rahbili m^ 
brown the vraole year. In Siberia the^r burrow which it was over run ; and from Spain the nt 
in the fields, and are taken in traps baited with of Europe has been supplied. Tliey caM 
flesh. In Norway they are either shot with blunt bear cola, nor subsist even in Fiance tales iii 
arrows, or taken in traps made of two flat stones, domestic state. They have d0( ,tbe suae ci|»> 
one being propped up with a stick, to which is city of finding subsistence as other wild anail^ 
fastened a baited string, which when the animals but must be nourished within doors, and amm 
nibble, the stone falls down and crushes them to exist in the fields; for those w^hich are lost ii tie 
death. Tlie Laplanders tike them in the same burrows of rabbits perish during winter. Lb 
manner, only, instead of stones, they use two logs other domestic animals^ they vary in cokf. He 
of wood. female ferret is less than the male, and, sIbb 

M. foina, the common martin, is of a blackish season, is so extremely ardent that she fa if 
chestnut color, with the throat and breast white : her desires are not gratified. Ferrets are Dm^ 
the, head and body measure eighteen inches, the up in casks or boxes, where they are luiaiul 
tail ten. Martins inhabit Britain, Germany, with beds of hemp or flax. They sleep ley 
France, and most parts of the south of Europe, much. When they awake they search eige^ 
and even the warmer parts of Ruivsia. They for food ; and brawn, bread, milk, ke^ tze con- 
live in woods, and go about during the night in monly given them. They produce twice 
quest of prey. They are most elegant lively and the female goes six weeks with ,_. 
animals. Their movements are all exceedingly Some of them devour their young as toey 
nimble ; they rather bound and leap than v?alk. brought forth, instantly come again in 
They climb rough walls with ease and alacrity; and have three litters, which generally contfrf 
enter pigeon or hen houses, eat the eggs, fowls, five or six, and sometimes of seven, eight, or 
&c., and the females often kill great numbers, nine. They are used for hunting lahbib; t^ 
and transport them to their young. They like- as in this country they are apt to dt|iiMi ii i, 
wise seize mice, rats, moles, and birds in their warreners cross the breed, by an intereotne be- 
nests. Count BufTon kept one of these animals tween a female ferret and a male polecat by 
for a considerable time, having tamed him to a leaving the former, when in seasoa, aevAe 
certain degree, but he never formed any attach- haunts of the latter. The produce is of a mtA 
ment, and continued always so wild that it was darker color than the ferret, having a p&i a- 
necessary to chain him. He made war against semblance to the polecat. This aninal iijato* 
the rats, and attacked the poultry whenever they rally a mortal enemy to the rabbit WkstdeHl 
came in his way. He often got loose, though rabbit is for the first time presented to a young 
chained by the middle of the body. At first he ferret, he flies upon it, and bites itwilk fay; 
went to no great distance, and returned in a few but if it be alive, he seizes it by the tbioil or 
hours ; but without discovering any symptoms the nose, and sucks its blood. Whea Vel irti 
of joy or affection to any particular person. He, the burrows of rabbits, he is moskd, tini be 
however, called for victuals like a cat or a dog. may not kill them in their holes, but only ohJHr 
Aflcnvards he made longer excursions; and at them to come out, to be caught in theneli» If 
last walked off altogether. lie was then about a the ferret is let in without a muzzle, he ii it 
year and a hulf old. He ate every thing present- danger of being lost; for, after wadkJafk 
od to him, except herbs; was fond of honey, and blood of the rabbit, he falls asleep; and em 
preferred hemp-seed to every other grain. He smoking the hole is not a certain method of » 
drunk very often ; sometimes slept two days sue- calling him ; because the holes have often eefcii 
cessively, and at other times none for two or cnjtrios which communicate with each other, nl 
three days. Before sleeping, he folded himself the ferret retires into one of these when ioeai' 
in a round form, and covered his head with his moded by the smoke. Ferrets are also uaedfti 
tail. While awake, his motions were so violent, catching birds in the holes of walls or old laa 
so perpetual, and so incommodious, that it was The ferret, though easily tamed, and ifodeal 
necessary to chain him, to prevent him from docile, is exceedingly irascible ; his odor iii^ 
breaking everything. The count adds that he ways disagreeable; but, when irritated, it becoiB 
has had in his possession several martins of a more offensive. His eyes are lively, and hisa*- 
more advanced age, which had been taken in pect is inflammatory ; all his movements nt 
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i and he is al (he same time so vigarous 
can easiljr tnasler a rabbit, though four 
!) larger tbao himielf. 

I. galeca, the tayra of BqIToii, or Guinea 
sel or Pennant, is at an uniform dusky co- 
'le hir cerj rough. It is about the tiw ofa 
:, and is shaped hke a raL It inhabits 
; where it burrows in the ^und by 
sf its fore feel, which are strong, and 
d for digpng. It ii vciy common about 
:gra Tillages, and is exceedingly fierce and 
rucli»e to pooltiy. 

I. Guiauensis, the Guiana, or South Ameri- 

niartiit, is of a dark brown color, with a 

_. r forehead, and a long narrow stripe along 

t side of the neck. The body and head are 

Irly two feet long, and the tail [% ouly about 

t inches. It inliabils Guiana. 

M. luiia Brasiliensis, the Ilrasilian otter, is 

Uli, with a yellow spot belint the chin ; the 

I U flat, uaked, and reaches only to the feeL 

'* about the size of 3 middling doff, but 

n 40 lbs. to 100 lbs ; the head and 

I rc««mb1e tbo*e ut a cat ; the eyes are 

I, rciuud, and black ; the feet bavc five toes 

, with tJiarp claws. They inliahit Btasil, 

1, and the lircrs of South America ; U>e 

CtieaooEsh, crabs, &t.,anci are very ficTM, 

It DiBy be tamed when young. 

SL. Intn Guianensis, the small Guiana otter, 

^ :h A« hind feet webbed, the toes of the fore 

it mieoonected, and a Ion; tap«r naked nail, 

haln!* Cayenne, and prnbaMy other parts of 

'~\ America. It is only about sereu inches 






the rump; Hie tail h 



•a ; the upper parti of the n^ and body ate 

ked with large brownish-black spots, exactly 

onding OD both jiiles, and llie ioterrajs 

■ yellowisb-gny color ; all the undermns 

m Mdy and head, and ^e foie pans 01 the 

re white ; there is a white tpot orer 

the ear* are large and round ; juid 

is garnished with long whisken. 

1 nyv, (here are three Tariellei of otteit in 

M i 1 it, Dl^k, which weigli* from 40 to 

French. 3d, Ycllawish, weighing 30 or 

3d, Hie small grayish kind above de»- 

ed, which only weighs 3 or 4 lbs. The other 

~~! not described, but they a]>pear in nn- 

troops, are very fieccc and dangaroud, 

I defend themselves against do^ bitiog very 

•Oy : they litter in holes which they dig on 

Mnlt of rivers ; and are often lamed and 



tou^l np in houses. 
'"JTlutia lutreula, the lesser otter, has very 
toad haiiy feet, and a white moulh ; and sel- 
te eiceeda a fool in length. The body is of a 
tpny ind dusky color mixed together ; the fur 
kting two series of hairs, of whidi the diort are 
dlottish ud the long black. These animals 
iahit Poland, Finland, Russia, and Siberia; 
nquant marshy places, and prey on liiih and 
itjgt. They are caught with dc^i and traps, 
Bd are excessively feiid ; but the fur is very w 
table, being esteemetl next in beauty 10 that of 
hcMhIe. 

_^M. lulrii, the sea oiler, having hairy fe« 
nd » hairy tail. Fmm nose to tail it is about 
'IhlM feet long, awl ihe lail is a1>oul liurlccn 



inches; the body and thelimbiareb)ack,eiCGpl 
the fore part of the head, which is while or gray ; 
the largest individual weighii from TO to 00 lbs. ; 
the fur is very thick, long, black, and. glossy, 
sometiiaes varying to silvery, nilh a soft down 
beneath. The sea otler inhabits tbe north-west 
coesis of America, and Eastern Asia, and the in- 
termediate islands. It lives mosily in the sea, 
and swims with great facility; frequenting shal- 
lows which abound in sea-weedi, and feeding on 
lobsters, fish, sepic or cuttle-fi&h, and shell-fish. 
It is a harmless animal; very afleclionale to its 
young, jptomuch that it will pine to death at tlie 
loss of them, and die on tbe very spot where they 
have been taken from it. Before tlie young can 
swim, the dams carry them in their p4Wt, lying 
10 the water on their backs : they sifim often nn 
their back, their sides, and even in a perpendi- 
cular posture; are very sportive; embrace, and 
kiss each other : diey brecil but once a-ycar, and 
have but one young at a time, suckle it for « 
year, asid bring it on ihore. They are dull- 
si^'lited, but quick scented ; and run very swiftly 
ou bnd. Th^ore huuled for di$ii 9kmi,«hi<]f) 
are of great value ; being sold to the ChincM 
lor seieaty or eighty rubles a-piece : 'each akin 
weighs SJlbs. The young arereekoned very de- 
licate meat, scarcely to be distinguished frooi ti 
sucking lamb. Their cry is nearly similar to 
that ot a young dog, somstitnes iiiierrupted tw 
another cry similar to that of the snki, or fox-lail- 
ed monkey. Tliey may be nouriihod with the 
dour of manioc diluted in water. 

M. lulra piscatoria, the common otter, bai 
naked feet, and the tail is about half the length 
of the body. It is in general about two feet 
long, from the tip of tlie nore to ih« base of the 
tail. The fur is of a deep brown color, with 
two small white spots on each side of the nose, 
and one beneath the chin. Thisanirael iuhabiU 
F.utope, North Atnerica, and Asia as far as Per- 
sia. Il frequents rivers, lakes, and fish ponds; 
and preys oolish,fi^]gs,and fresh water cnuiaoe- 
oua animals, being exceedingly destructive 10 fish 
ponds. They procreate in February, uid the fe- 
male brings forth three or four young ones in 
May; the male calls the female by a soft mur- 
muring noise. The otter shows great ngncity 
in fonnini! its habitation : it burrows under 
ground on the banks of a river or lake ; It al- 
ways oukcs the entrance of its hole under water; 
working upwards to the surface of tlie earth, and 
forming, before it ifacbe^ the top, aevetal holei, 
that, in case of high Hoods, it may have a retreat: 
for, though amphibious, no animal loves more 
to lie dry : it makea n minute oritice for the ad- 
mission of air ; and,.lhe more effectually to COD' 
ceal its retreat, makes even this oif'hole in some 
diick bush . Tbe otter is capable «f being tained : 
he will follow his maiiter like a dog, and even 
fish for him, and return with his prey. Tliougfa 
he docs not cast his hair, his skin is browi>er,aDd 
sells dearer in winter than in summer, and 
.oak«« a veiv fine Ciu. His llesli has a very dis- 
agreeable fishy taslp. Hi* retreats exhale a 
noaioujudor from the remains of putrid Gdies; 
and his own lii>dy bos a bad smelL Tbe dost 
choce the otter spontanemuly, and easily catch 
hkRi wivn al a disUnce froin (he Mjler or &oto 
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his hole. But, when lelzed, he defbnds himself, inches. It resemhles the polecat, but bn t 

bites the dogs cruelly, sometimes with such force narrower head, a more lengthened bodj, i 

as to break their leg-bones, and neyer quits his longer tail, and shorter hair, except ^n the is 

hold but with life. The beavers, however, pur- and tail. They inhabit Poland, especiallj Vd> 

sue the otters, and will not allow them to live bynia ; the deserts of Russia between the V^ 

on the same banks. and Tanais ; the mountains of Caucasus, GeQi> 

M. niartes, the pine martin, lias the body of a gia, and Bukharia. They are very roncxMi^ 

dark or blackish chestnut color, the breast and and prey on marmots, rats, mice, jerboas, fairi^ 

throat yellow. They inhabit the north of £u- and other small animals. Thej procrott ii 

rope, Asia, and America; are more rarely found spring, and after eight weeks the female, wlkk 

in Britain, France, Germany, and Hungary; has eight teats, brings forth from fonr to a||t 

/and as &r as Tonquin in China. Thev live in young ones. They live in holes, mostly in te 

large woods and forests, keeping in the day time which have been made bj other animals, ui 

the hollows of trees, occupying squirrels' nests, are exceedingly fetid. 

especially for their yourg, and go about only by M. Sibirica, the Siberian weasel, called Ub> 

night. Thjay prey on squirrels, mice, rats, and nok by the Russians, is of a deep yellow; !■ 

small birds; eat berries, ripe fhiit, and honey ; the soles of the feet very haiiy ; is twelve iaAa 

and in winter go in quest of pigeons and poultry, long, and the tail six ; the laice is blade, sad the 

They procreate in February ; and the female, fiir long and loose. They reside in ^btn, m 

after nine jnonths, brings forth seven or eight forests, between the Altaic Mountains, sad fk 

young ones. The head of this species is shorter, Amur and lake Baikal, 

and the legs are somewhat longer, than those of M. vulgaris, the common weasel, fidinev 

the common martin ; but the fur is &r superior fitchet, or whitret, has the upper parts of ii 

in fineness, and is a great article in commerce : body of a pale reddish-brown, tne lower wl^ 

those about Mount Caucasus, with an orange This species inhabits the temperate and Bofkei 

throat, are esteemed by furriers. parts of Europe, Asia, and America, sad as ir 

M. melina, the yellow weasel, has the back to the southward as the northern pionBea of 

and belly of a pale cinereous yellow ; the face, Persia, and are found even in Barbary. Is the 

crown, legs, and tail black. It is eighteen northern parts of Russia and Sweden, pBliea- 

inches long from nose to rump ; the tail is also larly in West Bothnia, they become wUle is 

eighteen inches and has long hair ; the head is winter like the ermine ; but are easfly &to- 

ilat, ears rounded, nose blunt, eyes dusky co- guishable, being a great deal smaller; tkeMf 

lored, cheeks and chin white, and the throat a and head not exceeding seven inches loii|, ad 

rich yellow. the tail two and a half. They are veiy destne- 

M. putoria, the pole-cat, is of a dirty-yellow tive to birds, poultry, and young rahits; and is 

color, with white muzzle and ears. He inhabits great devourers of eggs. They do not etttker 

most parts of Europe, and the temperate cli- prey on the place, but, after killing it by ok 

mates of Asiatic Russia ; and has a great re- nite near the head, carry it off to their yoQi|. 

semblance to the martin in temperament, man- They prey also on moles, and are sondiBB 

ners, disposition and figure. He approaches caught in mole traps. They are reoaifaS)^ 

houses, mounts the roofs, takes up his abode in active, and run np the side of walls with ink 

hay-lofts, bams, and unfrequented places, from ease, that scarce any place is secure froo tibn, 

which he issues at night only in quest of prey, the body being so small, that almost any bok ii 

He burrows under ground, forming a shallow pervious to it. This species frequeotoat-ltoBse^ 

retreat about two yards long, terminating under barns, and granaries, which they clear from mioe 

the roots of some large tree. He makes greater and rats, being much greater enemies to Aem 

havoc among fowls than the martin, cutting off than even cats. But in summer theyntm from 

their heads, and carrying them off one by one to houses, especially into low gpround% tbaot mills, 

his magazine. If he cannot carry them off along rivulets, concealing theoseffes amoof 

entire, on account of the smallness of the entry brush-wood, to surprise birds ; and often take 

to his hole, he eats the brains and takes only up their abode in old willows, where the female 

the heads along with him. He is likewise very brings forth her young. She prepares for iha 

fond of honey, attacks the hives in winter, and a bed of straw, leaves, and other heiha^ »I 

forces the bees to abandon them. The females litters in spring, bringing from six to c^' 

come in season in the spring, and bring forth more at a time. The young are borabliad,te 

three, four, or five. In the deserts of Asiatic soon acquire sight and strength. Their bow 

Russia, polecats are'sometimes found, especially consists of unequal and precipitant leaps; ai 

in winter, of a white color ; they are also found when they want to mount a tree or seize aVal 

beyond lake Baikal with white or yellowish they make a sudden bound, by which tbcy wt 

rumps, bounded with black. They are exceed- at once elevated several feet high. They taw » 

ingly fetid, like the martin and sable, giving out disagreeable odor, which is stronger in soBtiW 

from the anus a most offensive vapor when than in winter ; and, when pursued or inilitili 

frightened. The male is mostly of a yellowish their smell is felt at a considerable dtstitf^ 

tinge, having a whitish muzzle, while that of the They move always with caution and 8ileDce,ad 

female is a yellowish dirty white. never cry but when hurt. Their cry is it^ 

M. Sarmatica, tlie Sarmatian weasel, is of a rough, and ver^ expressive of resentment As 

brownish-black color, spotted and striped irregu- their own odor is offensive, they seem not to be 

larly with obscure yellow, and is about fourteen sensible of a bad smell in other bodies. M- 

mches long, exclusive of the tail, which is six Buffon informs as, that a peasant in his na^ 




faourtiood took three new^litlered weaieb oul at 
le careiise of » wolf that had been hunj iip on 
tree by the hind feel. The wolf was tlmojt 
Rtitely piilrelied, and thi; female weasel had 
lade a neax of leaves and herbage for hei young 
Ib the thorax of this pauii carease. The weasel 
lay be perfectly lamed, and rendered ai caresi- 
tg and frolicsome as a dog; or squirrel. The 
lelhod of laming them is to slrolie them oFtaa 
Dd gently over tlie l»ck ; and lo threaten and 
ran to heal Ihem when they bite. In the do- 
lestic stale their oHor ii never oSensire but 
rhen irriuied. They ate fed with milk, boiled 
'^ih, and water. 

M. libetliaa, the sable, hu a great resem- 
_.ancelo the martin, from whieh it differs in 
Iwriag 1 longer head, Ioniser ears, surrounded 
I^ a yellow maripn, longer and more elegant 
far, the feel more thickly clothed with hair, and 
tba tail shorter than the bind le^s when extend- 
ed, while that of the martin il much longer. 
The color of the hair i* cinereous at the bottom, 
md black at the tips ; the ebin it cinereous, 
limes while, yellowish, or spoiled ; the 
Mouth is garnished with long whiskers ; and the 
Ibei are large with white claws. It inhabits the 
iwiih parts of Asia and America, Siberia, 
Kamiiciiaika, und thf: Kurile Islands, and for- 
nerly in Lapland | being found in Asia as low 
u 68°, and in America even to 40° N. lat. The 
nhlet frequent the banks of riven and the 
thickest parts of the woods ; avoiding the rays 
of the tun, which moq chaage the color of their 
hair. They live in holes of the earth, or beneath 
the roots of tree* ; sometimes they form ne«ts 
in the trees, and skip with great agilily froni 
one lo the other ; \iiej are very lively, and very 
active and restless during the night. Dr. 
Onielin tells us that, »flet eating, they generally 
■leep halfao hour or an hour, when they may 
be piuhed, shaken, and even pricked, without 
awaking. A lame one kept by him rose upon 
its hind legs on the sight ot a cat, lo prepare for 
frambal. In (he woods ihey are much infesled 
by wild cats. In wmmer lliey prey on ermines, 
vessels, uiid squirrels, hut especially on hares ; 
;|n winter on birds; in autumn on whortleberries, 
.•nnbernes, and the berne) of the service tree; 
^ul their skint are then at the worst; thai diet 
otating their skint to iich, and to rub off their 
ftir againM the trees. They bring forth in 
Uareh or April ; and have from three lo live at 
■ time, which they suckle for four or five weeks. 
In spnng, after shedding the coat, the fur is 
•oroelimea of a lawny cast, and sometimet of 
<• snowy whiieoest. The blackest are reputed 
Ibebsst; and somelirie* tell, even in Siberia, 
feom £l to i'lO sterling each. See S^ble. 

M. libellina nigra, the black sable, hat the 
'back, belly, legs, and tail black; the sides brown, 
and Ihe tail very bushy. Il it four feet two 
inches long from note to nimp; the tail isteven- 
tern inchet ; i)ie feet very broad and hairy all 
aver. Il has six small fore teeth in each jaw ; 
• MX large lutkii; four grmders on each side in 
*the upper Jaw, and six ou each side on the 
■lower, it inhabiti New York and Peuntyl- 



Mu!^Tr,R-Rl 

To assemble in array, ormilitaty show; lo bring 
together; form an army : a muster is a collection 
ofiegislered forces; ora review of such forces: 'to 
pass muster,' to be allowed to be borne upon 
Ihe miuier-roll of a regiment: muster-book and 
muster-roll are records or registers of military 
forces; musier-niasler, one who luperiniendi the 
muster, ils eqoipmenls, &c. 

Tho priocipal scnbe of llie hojl mailmi Ihe peo- 
ple. 2 Kin^i. 

The captain, half of whose sotdlers are dead, and 
Ibe other quarter never murlertd nor seen, demaadt 
paymenl of hii whole iccouDl. Sptnur. 

Ye publish the mutin of your own banili, and 
ptoclauD ibem U> amount to thousands. lltokit. 

A noble gentleman, then nuuiimutUr. wu ip- 
poiated ambassadoc unto the Turkish empitror. 

f noflci'i Hiilmy. 

Why does my blood thus muiUr lo my heart, 
So dispossessing all my other parts 
Of necessary fitness > Slialiip. Utatarr for Mcaiurt. 
Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that 

Thou art Iheace baoisbed, we would muMtr all 

PraD3 twelve to seventj. Shaluptan. CtrioUant. 

Shadow will serve for Summer : prick kirn : for we 

have a number of ihidaws lo Gil up the muilerhmik. 

Id. Henrv IV. 

JfuMmmuifn carry the ablut men in their pockets. 

All the names 
Of thy CDnfedentlcs loo, be no less great 
In b'ell than here : thai when we would repeal 
L>ut strength in mwltr, we may name you all. 



How 



naayin 






lever dteam of going upon 



Ihe Chris 
fill up the 

service f uicny "j rutif. 

God is represented to us ai the general of an army, 

drawing forth and ordering his cieaturetas a general 

■ammonelh to a rendeivoui, muittrrik and emMttleth 

All the wise sayings and advices, which philoso- 
pben could muUr np to ihis purpose, have pnired 
loeffflclual to Ihe commnn people. Tiiiaaini. 

Reviewed his maiund race, and took the tale. 

Urfidn. 

A daw tricked himself up with all the gay leallicrs 
he could nuiHr. L'Eilnaig: 

Uouble dealers may pan muiln- for a while ; but 
all porliei wash tbeii bands of them in the conclu- 



might iHu 
Indians. 



might have 'ihree hundred and < 
1 family, without being beir la Adi 
Ifr ihem up, and lead them oul againi 



ighlce: 



wrong measures, aad makes false 
'which sounds a nlieat instead of a charge, 
and a charge instead of a rulreat. South. 

Such excutes will nol past nujitr with God, who 

will allow no man's idleness to be the measure of 

possible or impouuble. 

Havii 



of, Ihecl 



1 causes of Ihe 
ilund HUlfg. 
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They reach the dettined place, 
And muster there, and round the centre swann. 
And draw together. Blackmore's Crtaiian. 

One tragick sentence, if I dare deride. 
Which Betterton's grave action dignified ; 
Or well-mouthed Booth with emphasis proclaims, 
Though but perhaps a mtMt«r>roM of names. Pope. 

llie army of the sciences hath been of late, with a 
world of martial discipline, drawn into its close 
order, so that a view or a muoer may be taken of it 
with abundance of expedition. For this snzX bless- 
ing we are wholly indebted to systems and abstracts, 
in which the modem fathers of learning, like prudent 
usurers, spent their sweat for the ease of us their child- 
ren. Swift, 
Ye muiterir^ thunders from above. 

Your willing victim see ! 
But spare, and pardon my fause love, 
His wrangs to heaven and me ! Bums, 

Muster is a review of troops under arms to 
see if they be complete and in good order; to 
take an account of their numbers, the condition 
they are in, viewing their arms and accoutre- 
ments, &c. 

MUSTYGANNIM, a town of the province ot 
Tlemsan, in eastern Algiers, occupying in part 
the site of the ancient Cartienna;. The name is 
said by Dr. Shaw to be derived from the good 
quality of the mutton in the neighbourhood. It 
ranks second to Tlemsan« and is defended by 
three castles, two of whidh guard the harbour ; 
but the strongest is built on one of a number of 
eminences behind the city, and forms its secu- 
rity against the Arabs. Long. 0^ 30' £., lat. 
ae** 6' N. 

MUTABLE, o^'. -J Fr. nmtabilite; Lat. 

Mutadil'ity, n. 5. tmtUabilis, Changea- 

Mu'tableness, n. s. i bleness ; inconstancy ; 

Muta'tion. ./fickleness: mutableness 

is synonymous with mutability: mutation is^ 
change ; alteration. 

Whan Luna full of mutabvt^tg 
As Emperes the dyademe hath wome 
Of our pole artyke, smylynge halfe in ascome 
At our foly, and our vnstedfastnesse 
The time whan Mars to warre hym dyd drcs. 

Skeltm, 
The mutability of that end, for which they are 
made, maketh them also changeable. Hooker. 

Ambitions, covctings, change of prides, disdain, 
Nice longings, slanders, fnut(iJ)Hittf. Shaktpeare, 
For the ntutable rank-scented many, 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter. 

Id, Coriokmus. 
His honour. 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one baid thing to worse. Shaktpeare. 

The vicissitude or miUatioiis in the superior globe 
are no fit matter for this present argument. 

Bacons Essays. 
To make plants grow out of the sun or open air is 
a great mutation in nature, and may induce a change 
iu the seed. Bacon, 

My fancy was the air, most free. 
And full of rnvtahility. 
Big with chimeras. Suckling, 

I saw thee mutabUe 
Of fancy, feared lest one day thou would'st leave me. 

Milton. 
Plato confesses that the lieavens and the frame of 
tlie worhl are corporeal, and therefore subject to 
mutatUity. UliUing/L^t. 



Of thlnffs of the most ticiilBiiftal aad 
tore, ateic&ntal in their prodvctKm, and 
their continuance, yet God's f ir e sc iea o e is 
in Urn as the meoKMy is or can be in ns. 

Soutk's 

MUTE, adj, & n. s. ) Fr. muet; LaLwi^ 
Mutely. \ Greek, isw^oq. Siioi; 

dumb; without voice: a mute is, one speeei 
less ; a letter which cannot be founded vidtttf 
a vowel ; a kind of funeral page : motdj or «. 
lently, ¥rithout speech or noi^e. 

Say she be snmUp and will not speak a md. 
Then I'll commend her volubility. 
Either our history shall with full month 
Speak freely of our acts ; or else our grave. 
Like Turkish muUg shall have a tonguekss 

k 
All sat amte 
Pondering the danger with de^ thoogbtt. 



All the heavenly choir stood 
And silence was in heaven, id^ Pi 

Driving dumb Silence from the pcutil 
Whers he had muteijf sat two hoars 



lie that never hears a word qiokeo, lo 

if he remains speechless : as one must ds, d 

an infant should be bred up amongst mMte^ailHt 
no teaching. iUr, 

Grammarians note the easy pnmondttatfa 
mute l)efore a liquid, which doth not th et do KM a- 
sarily make the preceding vowel lone. E 

Why did he reason in my soul unphM, 
And speech, the' effect of reason t totfe ■* 
My speech is lost ; my reason to the bran. 

Dnim. 
Mute solemn sorrow, free from haak lae, 
Such as the majesty of grief destroys. R 

The whole perplexed ignoble crowdl, 
3Iute to my questions, in my pcaiaei loadL 
Echoed the word. Ma 

O ! be it lawful now 
To tread the hallowed circle of your covtt^ 
And with mute wonder and delighted a«e 
Approach your burning confines. 

BarlMsuldcnthgSArSeHm. 

To MiTTE, V. n. Fr. mtttir. To dunj is 
birds. 

Mine eyes being open, the spenows 
dung into mine eyes. 

1 could not fright the 
Or the least bird from mmUngmm^ 

• The bird not able to digest the _ 
converted muting ariseth this plant. 

Mute, Standing. A prisooer b fuitoHHi 
mute when, being arraigoed for tieison or UHf, 
he either 1, makes no answer at all; orl,» 
swers foreign to the purpose, or widi sichi* 
ter as is not allowable, and will ml ■!■ 
otherwise : or 3, upon having pleidai i< 
guilty, refuses to put hiusdf upon the aamtif- 
If he says nothing, the court ought to iap^ 
a jury to try whether he stands obilimUij tf> 
or whether he be dumb ex visitatioiis Da. I 
the lat^r appear to be the case, the jndgEitfAe 
court (who are to be of counsel for the pnav* 
and to see that he hath law and justice) diA 
proceed to the trial, and examine all poisbsi 
lie pleaded not guilty. But whether jedgant 
of deatli can be given against such a pdntfT; 
who hath never pleaded^ and can say nodiingiD 
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■reit of judgment, is a point yel undeleimined. 
• In one class of cases mule-standing «a$ equi- 
valent V> convictian. Il appears that for the 
HghMt, as well as tlielaiteslcriinclaiowii to the 
In*, the prisoner received lliu same judgment 
Md execuliOD when □bsiuuitel]' mut«, as if Le 
' Mill, tried and convii'ieii, Damely, in high tiea- 
no on the one hand, and in petit larceny and all 
IwdemeaDOTi on the other. In another cl^ 
Ae puuiihinent of peine forte et dure was in- 
flicted. The reason far iJii* distinciion in the 
piactiMof arraiirnnientondiffemit (ebuica dints 
■ot appear, fbniier than it may be conjectured 
J.. ....^. _«■_. .._ .1. puQi^njent did not 

lei, and in high iren- 
it chose to adopt the most 
s of iveDc;ing its nronas. lie 
9, however, as it may, ii seemt thai, upon ap- 
' pnli or indictments for oOier felonies than petit 
< biccny, the prisoner wai not by tiie ancient law 
' kwked apoD as convicted, so as to receive judi;- 
amt (br felony, bat fur his obstinacy received 
tte tarrible sentence of penance, ot peine (proho- 
Vtf * cotnipted abbreviation of pnsone} forte et 
wre. 

,' * Ai a sample of the judicial tortures which 
^■re hifliCied upon accused peraani in timet. 

te 



1 the govei 



', long pan, we may quote the particulars 



, if the 



lt» 
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stood mute, that he 
■hntild be nnunded lo the prison from whence 
'Ic came, and put into n low dark chamber, and 
•. Ilwte be laid on his tuck, on the burc floor, 
iBtkad, snleK where decency forbids; that there 
'ta placed upon his body as KteU a weight 
'tfiTHuheMiild buf.and more; thnt he have 
*:tt snsleeaace, save only on the lirst day three 
jpniiiJi of the wont brend ; and on tlie second 
nhy ihiee diaughlj of standing wator, that should 
F|l»iMaie«t to the priiou door ( and in lliia situ- 
Men this should bs altenulely his dnily diet, 
iti ti« died. Il appeu) ihiit the prisoner might 
~~uibl; subsist for fatly days uoder this Ibcet- 

I puntshnient. and th« practice ot lotting tim 
ih weiglila. or, as it was usually called. pre»- 
If him to dmth, was gradually intraduoed, 
ieg intended lu a tpeciet of mercy lu the di^ 
4]geat, hf deli*eiiD|; him thii toonci frum 
IHMut 

II appenn, from lotof of llw ancient aulhoii- 
B QU Ibis lubjecl. ilul ill i>i« e^vcuiiou of llie 

fflMlence, the prisoner wis ordered to lie without 

~^f litter or other thing under him, and that one 

a should be diswn to one quarter of the room 

■ ootd, and the other to another, and thai 

I feet should be used in the same manner. 

II also that a hole was made for the 

1, to diat it should not touch the earth. The 

V given him was to be the wont next llie 

I < Before this sentence was pronounceil, the 
' not only Irma admoiiitio, but also 
a few houR, and the svnteacu wa« 
itinclly redd to him that hi mifrht know 
duigei ; Mid after oU, if he continued oIhii- 
I, aiul hit offvnce was clencysble, liv liad the 
Flit of b» clergy allowed, even tliongh ha was 
Tlubboni to pray it. Such wu the barbarous 
Mtw fif ihs hw on this subject unlit the early 
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part of the last reign. The sentence, however, 
had not in recent times been carried into exe- 
cution. By the 12 Geo. III. c. 20, it wu 
enacted tlial every person arraigned for felony 
or piracy, and standing mute, or nut answer- 
ing directly to the offence, should be con- 
Ticted of the same ; and the same judgment anil 
etccution (with all theit consequences in every 
respect) was thereupon awarded, as if llie pvrson 
had lieen con-ricied by verdict or confession 

of the crime. Two iasiances occurred . 

poising this statute of persons who lefuiicit 
to plead, and who were in consequence ron- 
demned and esecuted, one at the Oldiloiley for 
murder, in 17TS, the other for burglary at the 
summer ai9ii«a at Wells in 1792. 

But now, by the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. aS,iftlie 
accused refuse to plead, or stand mute, the court 
may direCT the proper officer to enter a plea of 
not guilty on his behalf; which has the same 
effect as if he had actually pleaded. Thus, 
at li'ngch, the law accords with the principles of 
reason and humanity. 

To advise a prisoner to aland mute is a high 
mispririon, a contempt of Ilie king's court, and 
punishable by fine and impiisonment. 

MUTILATE,!?, o. J Fr. mi/iifr; lal. nm- 

MtiiiL>'TtDN,n.i. flUo. To maim; deprive 
of some essential part cr limb. 

The subject bath been oppressed by linss, impn- 
ununeob, inHlilii<i»u, pillonei, and tanisbnieiiti. 



the blind begFtiing uj 




». 
u that the place is ma- 



SHaiue/Url. 
liquily Uere i* 



their niieratioos. 

S^ltiiLr^ai juiily cmnplsii 
liiiitid. ■ 

AiDoog the mullialtd pcoti of ki 
nana wtl«« dagnwuts an u biauliini u uiau ih 
Sappbn. A4ilmm. 

Arislotls'i wvdu won cgimptod. from Strabo's 
account of tliair baving heen iHlilaM and consuined 
with mt-iitgre. Btlm. 

MUTILLA, io tookigy, a genut of iniects 
belonging to the order hymenoplera. The most 
rGmaikablc species is, 

M. occidentalis, lli'; velvet ant, an inliab'itant 
of Noitli America. It has six legs, with sliutt 
crooked anleuoa:; the abdomen large, with n 
black list crossing the tower part of it, and ano- 
iher black spot at the joining of the thorax; ei- 
ceplin^ which the whole body and head resem- 
ble ciimson velvet. The trunk or slietl of (he 
body i> of such a strong and bard contexture, 
that though trad upon by men and cattle they 
receive no harm. They have a long sling in 
their tails, which causes inflammatioo and great 
pain foT lalf an hour to those who are siung by 
them ; which usually happens lo negroes and 
oihett that go barefuotcd. They are mostly seen 
running very nimbly on undy toads in Uie hot- 
test auRimor weather, and always tingls. See 
Eb roit'OLoei', 

MUTINA. in ancienl geography, «nobtetfily 
of Gallic Ciipadana, ma3e a Homou colony lu 
the game year with I'amia, )ilii:ited beiwnn the 
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nvera Oabetlus and Scultenna, on the Via JEmi- 
lia. Here D. Brutus, being besieged by Antony, 
was reliered by the consuls Hirtius and Pansa. 
The Greeks called it Mutine ; except Polybius, 
in whom it is Motine ; and in Ptolemy Mutina. 
It is now called Modena. * 

MUTINE, n. #. 

Mutineer', 

Mu'tINOUS, flf^*. 

Mi/tinously, adv, 
Mu'tinousness, n. s. & v. n. 
Muti'ny, n. 5. 



Fr. mutifif of 
Lat. mutio. A 
ringleader of in- 
surrection (ob- 
solete): a muti- 
neer is the mo- 



dem word: mutinous is, seditious; turbulent; 
moTing to insurrection: mutiny, sedition; in- 
surrection: to mutiny, to rise against lawful 
authority ; make or join in insurrection. 

The spirit of my father begins to mutiny against 
this servitude. Shakspeare. At You Like It. 

V th' war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they shewed 
Most valour, spoke not for them. Id. Uoriolanta. 

A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, was to 
govern a people in nature mutinously proud and 
always before used to hard govemours. Sidnejf, 

The king fled to a strong castle, where he was ga- 
thering forces to suppress this mutiny. Id. 

In my heart there was a kind of fighting. 
That would not let me sleep ; methought I lay 
Worse than the wnttines in the bilboes. 

ShaAiptan, 
It tauntingly replied 
To the discontented members, the mtUinout parts, 
That envied his receipt. Id. Onidanus. 

The war of the duke of Urbin, head of the Spanish 
mmtineen, was unjust. Bacon. 

The laws of England should be administered, and 
the mutinous severely suppressed. Hayward. 

What do these mutineers say \ Oh that we had died 
by the hand of the Lord ! Bp. HaU, 

Less than if this frame 
Of heaven were falling, and these elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 
The stedfast earth. Milton* s Paradise Lost, 

Lend me your guards, that, if persuasion fail. 
Force may against the mutinotu prevail. Waller. 

The people mutiny^ the fort is mine. 
And all the soldiers to my will incline. Id, 
Soldiers grow pernicious to their roaster who be- 
comes their servant, and is in danger of their 
muttntef, as much as any government of seditious. 

Temj^, 
Set wide the mufti's garden-gate. 
For there our mutineers appoint to meet. Dryden. 

My ears are deaf with this impatient crowd ; 
Their wants are now grown mutinous and loud. 

Id. 
Men imprudently often, seditiously and muti- 
nously sometimes, employ their zeal for persons. 

Sprat's Sermons, 
When Cesar's army mutinied, and grew trouble- 
some, no argument could appease them. South. 

They have cashiered several of their followers as 
mutineers, who have contradicted them in political 
conversations. Addison. 

Mutiny. Any officer or soldier who shall 
presume to use traiterous or disrespectful words 
against the sacred person of his majesty, or any 
of the royal family, is guilty of mutiny. Any 
officer or soldier who shall behave himself with 
contempt or disrespect to>\aras the general or other 
commander in chief of our forces, or shall speak 



woms tending to (btAx hurt or dislionoi,ligi|^ 

of mutiny. Any officer or soldier who ii| 
begin, excite, cause, or join in any mubai^ 
sedition, in the troop, company, or regimata 
which he briongs, or in any other troop or oa» 
pany in our senricey or oo any party, post, ^ 
tachment, or guard, on any pretence whatsoever 
is guilty of mutiny. Any officer or soldier wba 
being present at any mutiny or sedition, does v 
use his utmost endeayours to suppress the sa^ 
or coming to the knowledge of any matioj,c 
intended mutiny, does not without delay p^ 
information to his (x>mmandiDg officer, is gi^ 
of mutiny. Any officer or soldier who shaL 
strike his superior officer, or draw, or offe a 
draw, or shall lift up any weapon, or 6Sa mf 
riolence against him, being in the execotioo^ 
his office, on any pretence whatsoever, or ^ 
disobey any lawful command of his si^ew- 
officer, is guilty of mutiny. 

MUTIUS (Caius), sumained Codns, ad 
afterwards Scsvola, was one of theillastM 
Roman family of the Mutii, and rendered ks 
name famous in the war between PoracBBsiBg 
of Tuscany, and the Romans. That priic^ le. 
solving to restore the £amily of TarquialL, vat 
to besiege Rome A. A. C. 50T. MutivsmoM 
to sacrifice himself for the safety of hiseoaby; 
and, boldly entering the enemy's caiiip,UU 
Porsenna's secretary, whom be took far Paaa- 
na himself. Being seized, and brought bd» 
Porsenna, he told him boldly that dOdffUf 
men like himself had sworn to kill him; tet 
since this hand has missed thee, contiaaed k,'t 
must be punished ; then, putting his right bid 
on the burning coals, he let it bum with sod i 
constancy as astonished the b^iolden. TWkai, 
amazed at the intrepidity of this yonng Bmh, 
ordered that he should have his freedon and r- 
turn to Rome, and soon after concluded a peMt 
with the Romans. From this action Mntioso^ 
tained the surname of Scaevola, or left-haaded, 
which was continued in his family. 

MuTius ScJEvoLA (Quintus), sumaoNd tke 
Augur, was an excellent civilian, ai^ batnard 
Cicero in the laws. He was made fntor io 
Asia; was afterwards consul, and peibnoed 
very important services for the repoblK. 

MuTius ScjEvoLA (Quintus), wAa eicd- 
len* civilian who was preetor in Asia, tribime of 
the people, and at length consul, A.A.C 95. 
He governed Asia with such prudenttandecpnn 
that his example was proposed to die gofenos 
who were sent into the provinces. Cicen m 
that he was the most eloquent orator oC aKde 
civilians, and the most able civilian of :£ it 
orators. He was assassinated in the teak 
of Vesta during the wars of Marius and hfi, 
A, A, i^. 82. 

MOTTEOUDU, a town of the Mysore, noi 
of India. The vicinity abounds with soda;a^ 
the town is celebrated for the manu&ctQR ^ 
glass bracelets, which are worn by female ^ 
over India. Long. 76° 25' E., lat. 13° dff K. 

MUTTER, V. «., w. a. & n. «. > Lat ■stie, 

Mut'TERER. f of muha', Gr. 

fty^oc. To murmur; grumble; complaiD iiai- 
ticulately; to utter with imperfect articabtka* 
it is used as a substantive by Milton for dt 
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vnmnur or obKure aouruts nude : a mutUKr 

■, K grumbler. 

Ycnu lipi hate spoken lies, joui tonnie bulb 
Wfwrni pemneiKis. /uioA lii. 2. 

Wh>[ would you aik iiic, Ihit I wonld deny. 
Or lUnd » Mulrfn'ti; on ? SImhpare. Olhtlla. 

A kind of men, so loose of loul. 
That in Ibeii iltep will muiirr tbeii aflaln. 

Tliey may Ire^piu^, Kod do >i Ihey please ; no 

Hum. ' Burin.. 

A hatiiful pianling tongae, 
Thll blows op jeiloiutes. and beighleni fean. 
By miiiirrtiig noii'nous whispen in men's ean. 

Cntch. 
Skj towered, and mulUriiig thunder some ud 

Wept, II compleling of the mortal lin 
Otigioal ! Millim'i Pandi— Lea. 

Without hii rod reversed. 

And backward •nutteri ofduieteriDg power, 

We ciDiiat bee the lidy. UiUm. 

Jetui.ui puCoRoing his cures and other mirKuloits 
Wnrki. did oeter use any profane, silly, phaolastic 
enemoniei ; any mulUnng of barbarous names or 
iaugnficint phnies. Jtnmw. 

Hold Britons, at a brsTe bear-garden Fiay. 
An roDicdi and clallcring sticks cry, play, play, 

pUy: 
Ifaa lime four filtht foreigner »i!l staie. 
And latilMr lo himself, ka. geDS bailiare ! 
And it it well he vnUlm, well far him ; 
Our bntcheis else would teas him iimb from limb. 



AJduan't SpMater. 
I started, muncrinf, blocked! coofi 
And heaved on high my waukit loof. 
To tweai by a' yon starry roof. 

Or some raah aith, 

That I, henceforth, would be rhyme-proof 

Till my last brealh. 

Bvrni. 

MUTTON, n. i. ) Fr. -.miton. The flesh 

Mvi'TON-FifiT. i of sheep: mutton-fist, a 

targe and red lisi. 

Here's loo small a posture for luch store of cnl- 

The flesh of niifliini ii heller lasled when the 
Aeep feed upon wild thyme and wholesome herbs. 
Baam'l Kalural HUtory. 
Within ■ few days were brought out of the coun- 
nj Iwo thousand niulloni. HayuarJ'i Ijittaid VI. 
Will he who saw the soldier's mudm/ii. 
And saw ibee mauled, appear within Ihe list 
' Ta witness truth ? Drydtn-'i /uivnal. 

The fal of roasled mullan or beef, falling ou ihe 
' Vrds, will basie them. 

Smffi DiTKihiii la iht Cimi. 
When thus a nutinn, iutelier Ihan the rest, 
A ram. the ewe* and wethen sad addressed — 
■ Friends ! we have lived too long. 1 never heard 
Sonndi such as these, so woitliy lo be feared. 

I MUTUAL, orf(. -J ¥t. lautuel; Ut. rnu- 
Mv'TlTAi.i.r, ado. ylualii. Aclini; in turn or 
MoTVkL'iTT, n. t. ) in correipondence ; reci- 

^'^tocsl: mutuality is reciprocatioD, 

Note a wild and wanton herd. 

fVMdnng mad bounds, bellowing and neigbiog loud, 

IWllMy peitbance bul hear « liumpel Mond, 



Like labour with Ihe rt 



B the' oliiet it 



Did see. and bear, devue. instruct, walk. !«!. 
Aod nuiunfly participale. Id. t'oriolnnui, 

Villanoui thougliis, Hoderigo! when these mi>- 
tualiiira so marshal Itie way, hard at hand comes the 
incorpDrale conclusion. Id. OiMU: 

The pauions and desires, like Ihe Iwo twists of a 
rope, muiuaflu mix one with ihe other, and Iwine 
Ineilricably rouod Ihe heart ; producin); good, if 
moderately indulged ; bul ceitun deslTUCIion, if suf- 
fered to become iaordinale. Burim. 

The longue and pen muliuJ'v assist one anollier, 
writing what we speak, and spelling whalwe write. 

They muiwiUif leach, sod are taught, thai leuon 
of vain, confidence and security. 

Attirbaiy'i Stntunu. 
May 1 the sacred pleasures know 

A friend with whom I muiualli/ may share 
Giadoess and aaguith. PhUipt. 

To them but earth-bora life they did dispeuse. 
To ui, for fnuEHBl aid, celestial seuse. 
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Trite bliu, if man may reach it, is composed 
Of heiTti in union muiimllii disclosed ; 
'And, farewell else all hope of pure delight. 
Those hearts should be leclaimed, renewed, upright. 

[leOcB let the mean learn conlenlment, and the 
grenl bumililv ; and hence let all iBarn charity, 
meekness, aod muluol forbearance. Biiiliii. 

MUTUALES, ot MtTUiLEs, sn inJependent 
sect of Sumnile Mahometans, in Syria, llicy 
ate governed by iheir own sheiks and emira,ana 
have rendered Ihemselies formidable lo the 
Turks by theic cavalry. Balbec ii ailualed in 
Ihe country ihey occupy between Libanus uid 
Antilibanus. 

MUZUFlItABAD (the Place of \ictor)), a 
dolrict and Iowd of Afghaunislaun. The district 
is mountainous, but tolerably well watered by 
the Jhylum, and other streams ; but ihere are said 
to be no bridges over the river, except ihose of 
boaU and inflated sheep^skins. The town is the 
fMlderce if a Mabomeian chief. 

MUZ'ZLE, n. »., v. a. & v. n. Arm. anttui ; 
hei%. motKl : Ft. muuau ; lai. imaiok. 'Quasi 
mouth-seal,' aayi Mmsheu: but unluckily fur 
the etymology it meanl also an unaealed mouth. 
The mouth of any thing ot penon; used con- 
temptuously of man ; a fastening or lock for the 
mouth : to muiite is, lo fondle with Ihe mouth ; 
fiulen or hind up the mouth ; and hence to le- 
gtrain ; also, to bring Ihe moulh near. 

But. ever and anon laming her nwulf toward rne. 
the threw such a prospect upon me, as might well 
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Tbe fifth Harry from curbed licenee plucks the mountunous parts of Great Britun. Thb 

Th« mtinle of restraint ; and the wild dog shell is noted for producing quantitiet of pcvL 

Shall fiesh his tooUi on every innocent. There have been regular iisbeiica for this pie- 

SMtpemt. douB article in several of our rivars. fiiiten 

This butcher's cur is venom-mouihed^ I 1,^^^ y^^^ fo„^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^. Tliey are 

Have not the power to i««^ hun; therefore best ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^ fish, analogous to the stone in 

^^'^'^^^'"^^?'d;gger«^ «. the hunum body On being ^ueexedUi^ 

Lest it should bite ite master, and so prove, ?J«<J ^^ pearl, and often cast it spontaneously 

As omamente often do, too dangerous. Id. ^ 1° the sand. The Conway was noted for them 

As it so did smotherthe profession, andmuMic the in the days of Camden. It is said that Sir 

mouth, so it doth often stifie faith itself, and quell Richard Wynne of Gwyder, chamberlain to Ca- 

the heart, men Cearing to harbour in their very tharine, queen to Charles II., presented her ott- 

thouffhts, points dangerous and discoun t enanced by jesty with a pearl found in a muscle in this riierf 

worldly power. Barrow, which is skill in the regal crown. ThejacecalM 

Greyhounds, snowy fair, by the Welsh cregin diluw, or deluge sheUs» 

And tall as stags, ran loose, and couned around his as if left Aere by the flood. The lit of Cwn- 

w*i- ^1?"^ ' f iwu • *k ^u A berland also produced them. The fiunous ci^ 

With golden mm^Us aU their mouths wero M^ cumnavigator^^Sir John Hawkins had a pstait 

The bear the boar and every savage name ^^' fishing in that river. He had observed pcvh 

WUd in effict, though in appearance tome, ' plentifiil in the Straits of Magellan, and fiattered 

Lay waste thy woods, destroy thy blissful bower, himself with being ennched by procuring them 

And, muiukd though they seem, the mutes devour, within his own bland. In the seveDteenth oeo- 

Id, tury several of great size were got in the riva 

The bear mwadet, and smells to him, puts his nose of Tyrone and Donegal in Ireland. One tktf 

to his mouth and to his ears, and at last leaves him. weighed thirty-six carats was valued at £U^ 

L^Ettrat^e. though, being foul, its value was mndi ^* ' * ' 



The nurse was then tmatlitig and coaxing of the ^^j. Other single pearls were sold from £4 lOt. 

**!jj- . , , ... , , . "• to £lO. The last was sold a second time to lady 

Through the town with riow andsokmn air, Glenlealy, who put it into a nedklace, and i^ 

Led bv the nostril, walks the mu:£led bear. Gay. - , ^^* - .y ^ .v j ^u .^ ^ i 

Huygens has prived. that a buUet, continuing b ^^^ ^^ ^^"^ '^ ^^^ ^« d"<*«s <f Onml 

the v^ocity with which it leaves the «u«l« ofthe Suetonius reports that Cawar w^ induc^ to 

cannon, wouU require twenty-five years to pass from undertake his Bntish expedition for the meoi 

us to the sun. Cheyne. our pearls ; and that they were so large tint it 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, stir the was necessary to use the hand to try the weida 

fire with the tongs ; if the tongs be not at hand, use of a single one. Pennant supposes that 9k 

the muxzle of the bellows. Swift, crystalline balls called mineral pearl were taken 

MY, pronoun posKuitfe. Belonging to mc. for them. Csesar, we are told, brouriit home 

See Mine. My is used before a substantive, a buckler made with British pearl, whidi he dedi- 

and mine, properly, before a vowel. My is used cated to, and hung up in, the temple of Vewu 

when the substantive follows, and mine when it Genitrix ; a proper ofl(Bring to the goddess of 

goes before : as, this is my book ; this book is beauty, who was believed to have sprung from 

mine. ^^ s^^* Pliny says that a red small kind was 

Her feet she on m, neck doth place. %>enser. ^""^ ^^"""^ ^^ Thraciaii Bosphoros in t Adl 

I conclude my reply vrith the woids of a Christian ^^^^ ^ya ; but does not give it any Btik to 

poet. BramhalL ascertain the species. This fish will bear rboibI 

If my soul had free election remarkably well; and it is said that in %omt 

To dispose of her affection. Waller, places they form reservoirs for the purpose of 

I shall present rngf reader with a journal. keeping it, and taking out the pearl, which, in a 

Addison, certain period of time, will be again renewed. 

MY A, in zoolopiy, the gaper, a genus belong- From observations on the growth of these shells 

ing to the order of vermes testacea, the chanac- and the number of their annular lamins or 

ters of which are these : it has a bivalve shell scales, it is supposed the fish will attain a vmj 

ffapinff at one end ; tlie hinge, for tbe most part, great age ; fifty or sixty years are imagiiied to 

furnished with a thick, strong, and broad tooth, be a moderate computation. See Pkabl. 
not inserted into the opposite valve. Its animal 3. M. pictorum has an oval brittle shidI»viA 

is an ascidia. The most remarkable species are a single longitudinal tooth like a lamina in cm 

these : — shell, and two in the other; the length is a fidk 

1. M. declivis, the sloping mya, has a brittle above two inches, the breadth one. It inhiliiii 

half-transparent shell, with a hinge slightly pro- rivers. The sheUs are used to put water-colvs 

minent near the opening, and sloping down- in; whence the name. Otters feed on tbisinl 

wards. It inhabits the rivers of Europe. It is the other fresh-water shell-fisb. 
frequently about the Hebrides ; the fish are eaten MYAGRUM, gold of pleasure, in botaijrt 

there by the gentry. genus of the siliculosa order, and tetiadyaiBta ' 

'2. M. margaritifera, the pearl muscle, has a class of plants ; natural order thir^-niioh, fib- 
very tliick, coarse, opaque shell, often much de- quoss : silicula terminated by. an <^oiig il]fle; 
corticated; oblong, bending in ward on one side, or the cell generally monospermous. Thefe Me 
arcuated ; black on the outside ; usual length from five species ; but the qnly remarkable one is, 
five to six inches, breadth two and a quarter. It M. sativum, which grows naturally in con 
inhabits great rivers, especially those which water fields in the south of France and Itsdy, and ia 
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same parts or Drilaii.. It is a,a annual plant, 
Willi an upright atalk a foot and i half high, 

I (ending Iwo uc lour aide branches, which grow 
vrecl; the flowen grow in loo3« spikes at the 
end of the branches, standing upon short foot- 
sulks an inch long ; these are succeeded by oval 

I capsules, which are bordered and crovrned at the 
Inn with the style of the flower, having two cells 

! filled with red seeds. This is cultirated in Ger- 
many for the uke of the expressed oil of the 
seeds, which the inhabitants use for medicinal, 
culinary, and economical purposes. The seeds 
are a Finonie food with geese. Horses, goats, 
sheep, and cows, eat the plant 

MYCALE, a promontory of Asia, opposite 
Samos, celebrated fur a battle which wns fought 
there between the Greeks and Persians ahaui 
the year of Rome 2Tb, The Persians were about 
100,000 men, who had just returned from the 
unsuccessful expedition of Xeties in Greece, 
They had drawn their ships (o the shore, and 
fortilied themselves strongly, as if determined to 
■upporc a siege.- They suffered the Greeks lo 
disembark from llieir fleet without molestation, 
and were soon obliged to give way before the 
cool and retolute intrepidity of an inferior num- 
ber of men. The Greeks, under Leotychides, 
king of Sparta, obtained a complete victory, 
•lau jhteredsome thousands of the enemy, burned 
their camp, and sailed back to Samos with an 
immense booty, in which were seventy chests of 
money. 

MYCENAE, in ancient geography, a town of 
Argolis, in Peloponnesus. Hie kingdom of the 
Aigiies was divided into two portions by Acri- 
liiis and his brother Prcelus. Argos and My- 
cen«! were their capitals. These, as belonging 
to the same Euniiy, and distant only about fifty 
ttadia, or six miles and a quarter, from each 
other, had one tutelarjr deity, Juno, and were 
jointly proprietors of her temple, the Her»um, 
which was near Myceno?! ft was here that 
Agamemnon reigned. Me enlarged bis domi- 
nions bv his valor ; and possessed, besides My- 
renn, the region about Corinth and Sicyon, and 
that called afterwards Achxa. On his return 
^m Troy he was slain vrilh his companions, at 
a banquet, by his adulterous wife Clylemnestra, 
and her paramour ;£gi]thus. Mycenx then de- 
clined ; and under the Heraclidie was made 
■ubjecl to Argos. The Myccnasini, sending 
eighty men, partook with the Lacedemonians in 
the glory acquired at Thermopylx. The jealousy 
of the Argires produced the destruction of their 
city, which was abandoned afier a siege, and 
bid wute in the firsl year of the seventy-eighth 
Olympiad, or 466 year* before Christ Some 
part of the wall remained in the second century, 
with a Kate, on which were lions, a fountain, the 

, fiihtenaneous edifices where Alreus and his 
•ont had deposited their treasures; and, among 
other sepulchral monuments, one nf ARamtmnon, 
and one of his fellow-soldiers and sulferers. For 
the modem jiate of the ruins of the acropolis, 
he., see Gkxece, vol. X. p. 628. 

I MYCITHUS, regent of Rhegium. On the 

death of Anaxilaus he was entrusted with the 

care of his children and the government of the 

kingdom, which he conducted with great popu- 

VoL. XV, 



lariljr and iidetity ; and restored the kingdom to 
the princes when they grew up. 

BIYCONOS, or Myconos, in ancient geogra- 
phy, one of the Cyclades, near Delos, under 
which the giants and Centaurs slain by Hercules 
are feigned 'to lie buried. Hence the proverb. 
Omnia sub Myconum congerere, i, e. every thing 
lies under Id yconus, applied to an injudicious 
or unnatural liirrago. The island was poor, and 
the inhabitants very avaricious; wheuce Archi- 
lothiis reproached Pericles, that he came to a 
feast like a Mjconian ; thai is, without previous 
invitation. It is now called Mycone, 

MYGTEItIA, the jabiru, in ornithology, a 
genuB of birds belonging lo the order of grallc. 
The bill is long, bending upwards, and acute; 
the nostrils are small and linear ; there is no 
tongue 1 and the feet have four toes. There are 
two species :— 

1. M, Americana, the American jahini, Is 
about Ihe size of a turkey. The bill is long, 
(tout, and of a black color: the whole plumage 
is while, except the head, and about two-ihirds 
of the neck, which are bare of feathers, and of 
a blackish color ; the remainder is also bare, and 
of a fine red ; on the hind head are a few gray- 
ish feathers ; the legs are strong, of a great 
length, and covered with black scales ; wings 
and tail even at the end. This species is found 
in all the savannas of Cayenne, Guiana, and 
other parts of South America, They are mign- 
lory and gregarious. The female makes its nest 
in great trees, which grow on the borders ; lays 
two eggs, and brin^ up the young in the nest 
till they can descend lo the ground. The color 
of the young bird is gray; in the second year 
it changes to rose color; and in Ihe third to 
pure white. They are very wild and voracious, 
and devour fish in great quamiiies. The flesh 
of the young birds is said to be good, but tliat of 
the old is hard and oily, 

3, M. Asiatics, the Indian jabiru, is of a large 
siie. The bill is dusky, almost straight above, 
and gibbous near Ihe forehead; Ihe under man- 
dible swelled beneath ; and from the base of die 
bill there pas.>es through and beyond the eye a 
black streak , The general color of the plumage 
is white; the lower naif of the back, the prime 
quills, and the tail, are black ; the te«s a pale 
red. This specie* inhabits Ihe East Indies, and 
feeds on snails. 

MYIAGRUS Deps, in heathen mythology, a 
name given sometimes lo Jupiter, and sometimes 
to Hercules, for driving away the vasl numbers 
of flies which infested the sacnRces on certain 
public occasions. The word is usually spcl 
Myagnis ; but this must be an error, as ihis 
word does not express the fly-destroyer, but the 
mouse destroyer; and we have it sufficiently 
testified by the ancients that flies were the only 
creatures against whom this deity was invoked. 
Pliny calls Ihis deity Myiodes, and says that the 
flies which used to pester the Olympic rites went 
away in whole clouds on lacrilicing a bull to 
this (rod. We find in AthenEUS also that this 
sacrificing to the god of flies at the Olympic 
games was a constant custom. Some distinguish 
these two deities, and lell us that Myiodes used 
to viait the nations in vengeance, with a vail 
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multitude of flies ; and that, on paving him tht loma altan, dedicated to Hecfttomnnt, bsn 

due honors of a sacrifice, they all went away been discoTered. Of all the ancient tempki 

i^in. At the Olympic games Jupiter was wor- which formerly ornamented this city one onlj 

shipped under the name of Apomyos, or Myia- escaped the power of tihie, the blind seal of tb 

grus Deus. This happened only once in many early Christians, and the barbarous superstitiat 

years; but the Elians worshipped him continu- of the Mahometans. This monument was dedi. 

ally under this name, to deprecate the vengeance cated to Augustus and the divinity of Rome, 

of heaven, which usually sent an army of flies When Pococke visited the place it was petiiEct 

and other insects about the end of summer, that and entire ; but at present no traces of it ntasa 

infested the country with pestilence. except a few fragments, which have been eo- 

MYLASA, or Mylassa, in ancient geography, ployed to construct a Turkish oiosque. 
a noble city of Caria in Asia Minor, situated MYLNE (Robert), the builder of Blackfrias 
about nine miles from the Sinus Ceramicus. It bridge, London, was the son of an architat. 
was the capital of Ilecatomaus, king of Caria, who was a magistrate of £dinburgh, where he 
the father of Mausolus. Pliny speaks of Menan- was bom in 1743. After receiving an excellM 
der, king of Caria, and says that the Rhodians education he was sent to Rome, and while is 
preserved, with the greatest care, his portrait, that capital gained the 6rst prize in the arcbi- 
painted by Apelles ; but it was not in honor of tectural class, and was chosen a diember of tie 
this Menander that a Corinthian pillar was academy of St Luke, and of the academies cf 
erected at Mylasa, which still exists, and on Florence and Bologna. Returning home, bees- 
which is to be seen the following inscription : tablished himself in London, and among oikr 
* The people erected this pillar in honor of Me- undertakings commenced Blackfrian bruige ii 
nander, the son of Uliades, and grandson of 1760, and completed it in ten years in ab^ 
Euthydemus, the benefactor of his country, and creditable manner. It was the first work of 
whose ancestors rendered it great services also.' this kind in Britain, in wiiich elliptictf aicbef 
Euthydemus, the grandfather of this Menander, wtre substituted for semicircles. Mjlae aiw 
lived in the time of Julius Caesar and Augustus, obtained the appointment of surveyor ef St 
Caria was taken by Mithridates, and afterwards Paul's cathedral. His death took place it 181L 
by Labienus, whose father had been one of Cae- MYMUNSING, a large district of Be^ 
sar's cenerals. Hybrias, whose eloquence and situated principally between 24^ and tS' d 
valor deservedly entitled him to a distinguished N. lat., and mtersected by the river Bulb- 
rank among his countrymen, in vain encouraged mapooira, into which flow on both sidei i»> 
them to defend it when it was besieged by the numerable streams. It is frequently iouodaiei 
latter. He himself was obliged to yield to ne- during the rainy season, and produces ionMBS 
cessity, and to take refu^e at Rhodes: but crops of coarse rice. Some parts of the distiid 
scarcely had the conqueror quitted the city when are overrun with wood. The populatioD eoa* 
Hybrias returned, and restored liberty to his sists of nearly equal numbers of iliodooi id 
country. He also destroyed the power of an am- Mahometans. The chief town is Bygonbtij. 
bitious citizen, whose riches und talents had MYNSICHT (Hadrian ), physician to dke 
rendered him a necessary evil. Euthydemus, duke of Mecklenburg and several other Genn 
often banished, and as often recalled, always too princes, was distinguished for his knowledge of 
powerful in a state, the independence of which chemistry, at the beginning of the sevemeoil 
he threatened, saw his ambition checked by the century. He published a work, entitled AnMs* 
zeal and activity of Hybrias. The Romans left tarium Medico-Chymicum, which basoodojoK 
to Mylasa that liberty of which it rendered itself various editions ; but his description of serien! 
so worthy by the great efforts it made to pre- medicines and their virtues is not alwifi to be 
serve it. Pliny calls it Mylasa libera. Strabo depended upon. He discovered the i^ de iio- 
informs us that it was one of the most magnifi- bus, or Arcanum. 

cent cities of antiquity, and one of those the MYOL'OGY, ». t. Fr. nmokgk. The de- 
temples, porticoes, and other public moitu ments of scription and doctrine of the mwdei 
which were highly admired. A quarry of white rj,^ ;«...^^ •« .n *k^ ^- . 
mrblein theWbourhood fJJnish'Ll it wUh whlij^'^j^ro'^^:.'"^-"-''" *'** 
abundance of materials for erecting these edi- "^ Cheune's PhUemnkkd r itu ilp 
fices. The Mylasians had two temples dedicated mcw^m^i ^ 
to Jupiter, one situated in the city, which was MYOMANCY, a kind of divination, otwt 
named Osogo, and another on a mountain, sixty thod of foretelling future events by nwusi 
leagues distant. The latter was dedicated to mice. Some authors hold myomancy to be 
Jupiter Stratiiis, Jupiter the warrior. His statue, of the most ancient kinds of divination; ai 
which was very ancient, inspired great venera- think it is on this account that Isaiah, Ixri. IT. 
tion; people came from all quarters to implore reckons mice among the abominable thiaptf 
his protection ; and for the greater accommoda- die idolaters. But, besides that it is not cejett 
tion of his votaries a paved way was constructed, thai the Hebrew word naaVt *»sed by the p»- 
which reached from Mylasa to this venerable phet, signifies a mouse, it is evident it is not Ae 
fabric. Round the town are now seen ranges of divination by that animal, be it what it wiLtte 
broken columns, the remnants of porticoes, now is spoken of, but the eating it. 
with rubbish bounding the vineyards. A large MYOSOTIS, scorpion-grass, a genus of dbe 
portion of the plain is covered with scattered monogynia order, and pentandria class of plmi; 
tragments, and with piers of ordinary aqueducts ; natural order forty-first, asperifoliae : cos. nher 
besides inscriptions, mostly mined and illegible, shaped, quinquefid, ana emamnated; ^ 



thrMt thul up by imali archn; th« niMt n- 
nuuknble iipecies is, 

M. icoipioklca, the mouse-eat. This ii a na- 
tire of Bniain, ^wiog naturally lii' dr; fields, 
■nd on the margmi of spring aiu] rilll. It has 
naked seed), and ihe pointi of the leaves cal- 
lous. It varies considerably m different siiua- 
tiaiis. In dry places the plant and flowers are 
■nailer; in moist ones both are lai^er, and 
•uinelimes hairy. The blossoms vary from a 
full blue to a very pale one, and sometimes a 
jrellow ; and appear in a long spirally t«i>led 
■pike. When it prows in tbe water, and its 
laite and smell is thereby rendered less observa- 
ble, sheep will sometimes eat it; but it is gene- 
Tally fiual to them. Cows, hones, swine, and 
goats, refuse it. 

MYOSUKUS, moDse-lail, in botany, a genus 
of the polygynia order, and penlandria class of 
plants; and in Ibe natural method ranking 
tinder the twenty-siith order, multisiliqux : c<l. 
pentaphyllous, the leaves cohering at the base ; 
there are five lubulated nectaria resembling pe- 
taU: SEEDS numerous. 

AIYUXUS, the dormouse, inioolo^,a|[enus 
of quadrupeds belonging lo the order of glires; 
fbrmerlv included by Lmnxus under the genus 
Hus, ^hete are two fore (eelh m each jaw; the 
upper ones c undated, the under compressed : the 
wh skers are long; the tail is haiiy and round, 
growing thicker towards the etiremity ; the fore 
•nd hind legs are of equal tenHth, and the fore 
ftet have four toes. There are four species : — 

I, M. dryai, the wood dormouse, is ofa led- 
I dish-brown or tawny gray color on the upper, 
and a dirty while on the under parts of the body; 
having a black line from ear to ear across the 
«yei. It differs from the garden dormouse only 
in color, and in having a shorter and more bushy 
tail, and in wanting the black spots near the 
Mrs. Dr. Gmelin, however, ranks them as dis- 

,2, M. glis, the hoary dormouse, is of a pale 
ftsb color on the upper parts of the body, and 
whitish on the under; and is about the siie of 
the common squirrel, but thicker in the body. 
It inhabits France, the south of Europe, and the 
south-west of Russia about the Volga. This 
knimaf, which is the iXiioc of Aristotle, pitdEdc 
of Oppian, and glis of Pliny, was held in great 
nteem among the Romans, as a tuiuiious deli- 
cacy^ they were fed in places called gliriaria, 
coDsiiucted for the purpose; and they are still 
cBien by the modern Italians. It forms a nest 
in the hollow of some It^, in which it sleeps 
•11 day : feeds in Ilie nighi on nuts, walnuts, the 
teedi of applet, tic,, and grows very Eat in au- 
lumn. About October they gather in troops; 
and, retiring into subterraneous burrows, remain 
torpid till near thp end of May. The female 
hat ten teals, six of which are siluated on the 
breast, and four on the belly ; and she brings 
forth from nine to twelve young ones at a litter. 
3, M. muscardinus, the common donnouse, 
is about the size of the domestic moose, but of 
■ plumper appearance ; the nose is more blunt ; 
the head, sides, belly, and tail, are of a lawny 
red color, the throat white. Dormice inhobil 
woods, or very thick hedges; forming their nesu 



squirrel. The consumption of their hoard, how- 
ever, during the rigor of (he season, is but 
small ; for tl^ey sleep most of the time, retiring 
into llieir holes : at the approach of winter they 
roll themselves up, and become torpid. Some- 
times iliey eiperience a short revival in a warm 
sunny day, when they take a little food, and re- 
lapse into their former state. These animals 
leldocD appear far from their retreats, or in any 
open place; whence they seem less common in 
Britain than they really ate. They make their 
nests of moss, grass, and dead leaves; and 
bring three or four youug at a time. 

4. M. nitela, the garden dormouse, is of a 
lawny color on tlie upper parts of the liody, and 
whitish ash tinged with yellow on the under; 
has a black circle round each eye, and a black 
spot behind each ear; and is five inches long, 
iH^sides the tail, which measures four. They in- 
habit the south parts of Europe and Russia, 
and live chiefly in gardens, though sometimes 
founi in houses. They are very destructive lo 
fruit, particularly peaches, which they prefer to 
every other kind. They also eat peas, apricots, 
and plums ; and, when soft fruits are not lo be 
had, they will eat almonds, filberts, nuls, and 
even leguminous plants. Of these lliey carry 
off great quantities into their retreats, which Ihey 
dig in the earth, and particularly in well culti- 
vated gardens ; for in old orchards they are 
oflen found in hollow trees, where they make 
beds of herbs, moss, and leaves ; eight or ten of 
them are often found in the tame place, b^ 
numbed, and rolled up in the midst of their 
provision of fruit and nuts. They copulate in 
spring, and bring forth in summer, five or in 
youuR, who grow very quickly, but are not fer- 
tile till the next year. Their flesh it not eatable, 
having the sama disagreeable odor with the do- 

MYHEPSUS (Nicolas), was a phvaician of 
Alexandria, who collected into a kinil of phar- 
macopuia all the compound mediuiiies men- 
tioned in the works of the Greek and Arabian 
writers. His work was completed before the 
beginning of the fourteenth century ; and, though 
written in barbarous Creek, continued for a 
toDg time to be the rale of pharmaceutical pre- 
paralions in Europe. A translation of It into 
Latin by Leonard Fusch is entitled Opus Medi- 
camentorum,inScclionesxlviii. digeslum. There 
are many editions ; the hest is that of Uerman 
Beverus, Nuremberg, 1G5B, Bvo. 

M y RIAD. n. t. Or. jiipioc. Ten thouMnd ; 
any great number. 

or all those «•; 

Are there legions of devils who an coniinully 

designing and working our min 1 llieie are al»» 

muriaift of good ingrhi who an more chterfg] and 

ofEcioui to do us good. riUoiis*. 

Safe lili the goddess id har dark retreat ; 

Around her, muriaiU of idcns wait. 

And endloa shipra. Pnrr. 
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With helmet heads tnd dragon-scales adorned, M. communis, the gale, Datdb myrtle^ t 

The migb^ mwriads, now securely scorned, tweet willow, grows naturally upon hoo a 

Would mock the majesty of man's high hirth, many places both of Scotland and fe" g*« A 1 

Despise his bulwarks, and unpeople earth. Cawper. j^^^ about four feet high, with many ihi^ 

True, thou art brave !— o*er all the busy laod, stalks, which divide into several brancheii gs. 

In patriot ranks embattled myriads stand ; nished with stiff spear-shaped leaves of a 1^ 

Thy foes hehold with impotent amaie, yellowbh greeo, smooth, and a little sawed g 

And drop the lifted weapon as they gaze '. their points. The female flowers or catkin aa 

Canning, produced from the sides of the branches, gio». 

MYRICA, gale, or sweet willow, in botany, mg upon separate plants from the male, vUa 

a genus of the tetrandria order, and dicecia class are succeeded by clusters of small berrie% oa 

of plants : natural order fifth, amentaces. The having a single seed. It flowers in Jily, mi 

scale of both the male and female catkin is in ripens in autumn. When transplanted im 

the form of a crescent : cor. none ; but two shrubberies, the moistest parts must be as^gni 

styles, and a monospermous berry. There are to it. The leaves, flowers, and seeds, «^^plai^ 

several species : — have a strong fragrant smell, and a bitter Ml 

M. cerifera, wax-bearing myrica, or candle- They are used for destroying mcXttM and orine 

berry myrtle, a native of North America. It is ous insects; internally, in iniiisioiii, ai a i»> 

a small tree about ten or twelve feet high, with machic and vermifuge ; and as a sobitiMi li 

crooked stems branching forth near the ground hops for preserving malt liquors, vluch i» 

irregularly. The leaves grow irregularly on render more inebriating ; it is and thai is 

them all round ; sometimes by pairs, sometimes quality is destroyed by boiling. BoA is 

alternately, but generally at unequal distances, species may be propagated by seeds or hfai 

They are of a lanceolated figure; and some are 1. The seeds of the candlebeny nyitfeav »> 



.serrated at the top, while others have their edges ceive from abroad; those of the Bweflpliikw 

wholly entire. They stand* on very short foot- the bogs where they grow in England sviniBi 

stalks; having their upper surface smooth, and The best way is to sow them in bbra rf«i 

of a shining green color, and the under of a from a rich pasture, well broken and fbt tkt 

more dusky hue. The branches of the old plant should be sown about half an iodi dHp; mif 

shed their leaves in autumn; but the young when the hot weather comes on, set in As Mt 

plants raised from seeds retain them the greatest They often renuun until the second year Usi 

part of the winter. There are both msde and they come up, especially those leedi te cmi 

lemale trees of this species ; the flowers are from abroad. If die boxes are iet in 

small, of a whitish color, and make no figure ; and the plants come up, they w91 

neither does the fruit, which is a small, dry, other trouble the first summer thaa 

blue berry, though produced in clusters, make clean from weeds; in winter th^ sboaUbe» 

any show : it is from the leaves this tree receives moved to a warm hedge or wall, afterelhrfaif 

its beauty and value ; for these being braised, enjoy the benefit of Uie son. In Ihe (MJosin 

with the bark of the young shoots, emit the spring thev will come up in plenty, bis It 

most refreshing and delightful fragrance, ex- ginning of May they should lesimie Mr shs<j 

ceeded by no myrtle, or any other aromatic shrab. situation ; and in summer tl^y wfll 



There is a variety of this species: viz. M. ce- other trouble than weeding and wateriagii^ 

rifera Carolinensis. It is of lower growth, weather. In winter they shoold be.mMna 

with shorter but broader leaves, and of equal fra^ into a well-sheltered place ; and this mj keis- 

grance ; and grows in Carolina, where the in- peated two years ; when in spring fliey iMhf 

habitants collect fron its berries a vrax of which be taken out of the boxes, and pliDlrf ii At 

they make candles ; whence it is called candle- nursery at about a foot asunder. 1 A^^^ 

berry tree. It delights in a moist soil.— The be also easily propagated by bycn; far te 

wax is procured in the following manner :— In operation, being performed On tlit ynig wood 

November and December, when the berries are in the auttmin, will occasion theaio AwAfnood 

ripe, a man with his family will remove from roots by the autumn following ; aaj of i^ikk 

home to some island or sand-bank near the sea, will be good plants, fit for any plMC %. Thai 

where these trees most abound, taking with" them plants may hkewise be increasid by SMko^ 

kettles to boil the berries in. He builds a hut which many of them often throw out ia as 

with palmeto leaves for the shelter of himself plenty ; so that these being taken oat ie 

and family during his residence there, which is strongest and best rooted may be finally setoa; 

commonly four or five weeks. The man cuts whilst the weaker and those with less loataa 

down the trees, while the children strip off the be planted in the ourserj'. 
berries into a pot ; and, having put vrater to them, M. trifoliata, the trifoliate myrica, with tas* 

they boil them till the oil floats, which is then leaves, toothed on the edges ; is a native s( ie 

skimmed off into another vessel. This is re- Cape of Good Hope. 

peated till no more oil appears. When cold, MYRIOPHYLLUM, in botany, water wA- 

this hardens to the consistence of wax, and is of foil, a genus of the poly and ria order, in the m- 

a dirty green color. Then they boil it again, noecia class of plants ; natural order fiftees^ 

and clarify it in brass kettles; which gives it a inundats: ma]lc cal. tetraphyllous : oolook; 

transparent greenness. These candles burn a the stamina eight : female cal. tetraphylfani; 

long time, and yield a grateful smell. They the pistils four ; and four naked seeds. 
usually add a fourth part of tallow, which makes M YRISTICA, the nutmeg tree^ in botany, a 

them bum clearer. genus of plants belonging to the class diock 
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Mtdorderfyngennia: m*le c«t, manoptiylloui, 
Stfong, and psrled into three lacinii of an oval 
ihftpe, ind ending In a poiat ; cok. none. In 
the middle of the nwptacle rises a column of 
|| dM height of Ihe calyx ; lo the upper part of 
' Which llie anlherz are attached. They vaiy in 
I' number from three lo twelve or (hirncn : feu ale 
CtL. and COR. as in the male, on a distiDct tree, 
The germen of an oral ihape; the tlyle :ihort, 
, with a bi&d ttigrna, the lacinii of which are 
il onl and spreading. — The fruit is of that sort 
.1 mIM dnipa. Il is fleshy, roundish, lometiines 
II wrilocular, lomelimet bivalved, and bunts when 
itift at the side. The seed it enveloped with a 
.'Wihy and fatty membTaneous wbitance, which 
divides Ihe filaments: this, in one of the ipe- 
^dn, is the mace of the shops. The seed or 
II aalmeg is round or oial shaped, unilocular, and 
ii.«Dbtains a small kernel, Taiiegated on the sur- 
l' feee by the Rbres running in the (arm of a screw. 
I M. fiitDO, the wild nutmeg : (his povis in To- 
'|Mqi>,and rises to Ihe height of an apple-tiee; 
!' kas oblong, lanceolaled, downy leaves, and 
: Iwliy (hiil : the nutmeg of which is aromatic, 
ibnlwhen given inwardly is narcotic, and oc- 
.luions dronkenness, delirium, and madness, for 

t M. moKhala, the nutmeg-lree, attains the 
iMsbt of thirty feet, producing Qumerous 
(bmnchci which nse together in sloties, and are 
tflwcred with bark, winch on the trunk is a rad- 
Aah brown, but that on the young branches it 
<f a bright green color: the leaves are nearly 
ittiplical, pointed, undulated, obliquely nerved, 
|M ibe upper side of a brigbt green, on the 
^■nder whitish, and stand allemilely upon foot' 
iMdk* ; the flowen are small, and hang upon 
i| Ander pedunclei, proccediog from the axills 
'ol the leaves : they are both mile and female 
Ijapon wparaie trees. The nutmeg has been 
ijioppoied to be the comacum of Theophraslut, 
;tal there seems little foundation forthisopinbn, 
'■or can itwithmore probability be thought to be 
illw ehtytobalanoa of Galen. Our first know- 
,,lldg«of It was evidently derived from the Ata- 
Irivu; by Avicenna it was called jiausiban, or 
^ntiband, which iigniRes nut of Banda. Rum- 
'^ins both figured and described this tree ; but 
flke figure given by him ii so imperfect, and the 
dnctiption to confused, that Linncut, who gave 
it (he generic name myrislica, was unable lo as- 
l^n its proper chsraclcn. Sonnetat't account 
Mlhe mutcadier it sullmoreerroneous; and Ihe 
I^Danget Linnvus, misled by this author, places 
i^Be myrislica in the class polyindrii, and de- 
JKribei die corolla as consisting of five petals, 
pkanberg, who examined the flower of the nul- 
|lMC, places it in tlie class monncia; and ac- 
rawding to his descnplion, the male flower has 
ihm one filament, surrounded iit the upper part 
«T*; and a^ the filaments are short 
ileniter, and Ihe inthers united, this mii- 
might easily arise. M. de la Marck in- 
I tit, thai lie received several branches of 
inyrittica both in flowers and fiuii, from the 
of France, where a nulmetc tree, which was 
luced by M. Poivn in ITTO, is now very 
ind ci'ndpaally producing flowers and 
From these bnoches, which were scni 



from M. Cere, director of the king's garden in 
that island, M. de la Marck has described and 
figured this and other species of the inyrittica 
with tolerable accuracy. The kernels, called 
nutmegs, are well knovrn, and have been long 
used both far cnlinaiy and medical purposes 
Diililled with water, they yield a large quanliiy 
of essential oil, resembling in flavor the ipice 
itself; after the disiiilatinn, an insipid sebaceous 
matter is found swimming on the water ; the dr- 
coclion inspis^ted- gives an eitracl of an 
unctuous, very lightly billerish lastt, and with 
little or no asinngency. Rectified spirit extracts 
the whole vinue of nutmegs by infiision, and 
elevates very lillle of it in distilUtion ; hence Ihe 
spinluout extract possesses the flavor of the 
spice Iti an eminent degree. Nutmegs, when 
healed, yield lo the press a considerable quantity 
of limpid yellow oil, which on cooling concretes 
into a sebaceous consistence. In the shops we 
meet with ihree sorts of unctuous substances, call- 
ed oil of mace, (hough really expressed from the 
nutmeg. The liest is brought from ihe East 
Indies in slone Jats ; ihis is of a thick consistence, 
of the colurof mace, and has an agreeable fragrant 
smell : llie second sort which is paler colored 
and much inferior in quality, comes from Hol- 
land in solid masses, generally flat, and of a 
S(|uare figure: the third, which is the wottl of 
all, and usually called common oil of mace, is an 
artificial composition of sevum, palm oil, and the 
like, ftsvored wilh a little genuine oil of nutmeg. 
Whea ihe fruit is ripe, the oaiivet ascend the 
trees, and gather it by pulling (he branches lo 
them with lorif hooks. Some are employed m 
opening them immediately, and in taking ofl'the 
green shell or first nnd, which is laid loguther 
in a heap in the woods, where in time it putre- 
fies. A> soun as the pnlre^lion has taken pUcn, 
there spring up a kind of mushrooms, called bi>- 
leli mos^hatyni, of a blackish color, and much 
valued by tiie natives, who consider them as de- 
licate eating. When llie nuts are stripped of 
iheir fiisi rind tliey are carried home, and Ihe 
mace is carefully taken off with a small knife. 
The mace, which is of a beautiful red, but after- 
wards assumes a darkbh or reddish color, it laid 
ta dry in the sun tor the space of a day, and is 
Ihen removed to a place less exposed lo his rays, 
where it remains for eight days, that it may tof^n 
a little. They aterwards moisten it with tea- 
water, 10 pitvent it from drying Ic 
from losing its oil. They are careful, however, 
not to employ too much water, lest it should be- 
come putnd, and be devoured by ibe worms. It 
is last of all put into small bags and squeeud 
very close. The nuts, which are slill covered 
wiiii iheir ligneous shell, are for three days ex- 
posed to the sun, and aderwards dried before a 
fire till they emit a toond when shaken ; they 
then beat tiiem with small sticks lo remove Ihnr 
shell, which Hies off in pieces. These nuis are 
distributed into three parcels ; the firrt runiarni 
the largest and most beantifiil, which ate destined 
lo be brought lo Europe ; the second contains 
such at are reserved for ^e use of the inhabi- 
tants ; and the third contains tlie smallest which 
are not i^uite ripe. These arc burnt ; and part 
of the lesi is employed for procuring oil by 
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pressure. A pound of them commoDly f^?es MYRM£COPHAGA» the ant-bear, m » 

3 oz. of oily which has the consistence of tallow, lory ; a genus of quadrupeds, belonging to i^ 

and has entirely the taste of nutmeg. Both the order of bruta : there are no teeth in the uMk; 

nut and mace, when distilled, afford an essential, the tongue is long and cylindrical ; the bead » 

transparent, and volatile oil, of an excellent fla- minates in a long snout or muzzle ; and tkebo^ 

?or. The nutmegs which have been thus selected is covered with pretty long hair. There uc a 

would soon corrupt if they were not pickled with species, viz. 

lime water made from calcined shell-ftsh, which M. Capensis, the Cape ant-bear, has fiwrdm 

they dilute with salt water till it attain the con- on the fore paws; a long snout, laige peads 

sistence of fluid pap. Into this mixture they earsf ; and a tail which is shorter than the bodj, 

plunge the nutmegs, contained in small baskets, and taper at the point. It inhabits the conBtfrt 

two or three times, till they are completely co- the Cape of Good Hope. This species is Bod 

▼ered over with the liquor. They are afterwards larger than any other species ; Kolhein ooapva 

laid in a heap, where they heat, and lose their it to the size of a hog, and asserts that it fns^ 

superfluous moisture by evaporation. When 100 lbs. It burrows in the ground, sleeps to{ 

they have sweated sufficiently, they are then pro- the day, and only goes abroad at n^t 
perly prepared, and flt for a sea voyage. In the M. didactyla, the little ant-bear, has a oait 

island of^Banda the fruit of the nutmeg tree is nose bending a little down; ears small, andU 

preserved entire in the following manner: when in the fur; two hooked claws on the fixe ^ 

It is almost ripe, but previous to its opening, it the exterior being much the largest; four oi ike 

is boiled in water and pierced with a needle, hind feet ; the head, body, limb^ aad app«pK 

They next lay it in water to soak for ten days, and sides of the tail, covered with long soft sb 

till it has lost its sour and sharp taste. They then hair, or rather wool, of a yellowisb-bn>«s akt; 

boil it gently in a syrup of sugar, to which, if from the nose to the tail it measoia ma 

they wish it to be hard, a little lime is added, inches and a half^ the tail eight and sblfie 

This operation is repeated for eight days, and last four inches of which on the unds wkm 

each time the syrup is renewed. The fruit when nak^. It is thick at the base, and t^mt^ i 

thus preserved is put for the last time into a point It inhabits Guinea, climbs treais^ 

pretty thick syrup, and is kept in earthen pots of a species of ants which build their neiliiM{ 

closely shut These nuts are likewise pickled the branches, and has a prehensile poser ni 

with brine or vinegar ; and, when they intend to its tail. 

eat them, they first steep them in fresh water, and M. jubata, the great ant-bear, has a bM|:Ai- 

afterwards boil them in syrup of sugar. Nut- der nose, small black eyes ; short nmoi cm; i 

megs preserved entire are presented as de- slender tongue, two feet and a half loo^ vbel 

serts, and the inhabitants of India sometimes lies double in the mouth ; the legs slender: in 

eat them when they drink tea. Some use nothing toes on the fore feet, five on the hind; tktu 

but tl^e pulp ; others chew the mace ; but they middle claws'on the fore feet veiy lar^ atm^ 

generally throw away the kernel, which is really and hooked ; the hair on the upper put of i 

the nutmeg. Many who perform sea-voyages to body is half a foot long, black mixed widi fnf ; 

the north chew this fruit every morning. The the fore legs are whitish, marked abote ike fict 

medicinal qualities of nutmeg are esteemed aro- with a black spot ; the tail is clothed wok mj 

roatic, anodyne, stomachic, and restringent ; and coarse black hair a foot long : the lesgtb km 

it has been much used in diarrhoeas and dysen- the nose to the tail about four leet; tbetifltio 

teries. To many people the aromatic flavor of feet and a half. This animal infadsb Smk 

nutmeg is very agreeable ; they however should America, and the kingdom of Congo ie Mkl 

be cautious not to use it in large quantities, as it It covers itself with its tail when asbep t»i io 

is apt to affect the head, and even to manifest a guard against rain. Its flesh is esta bf (fceaa- 

hypnotic power, in such a degree as to prove dan- tives of 'America. At a distance it hv the i^ 

gerous. The officinal preparations of nutmeg pearance of a fox, and therefore sosk twdkn 

are a spirit and essential oil, and the nutmeg in have called it the American fox. Bebstfra^ 

substance roasted, to render it more astringent, sufficient to defend himself fromalai^ ^« ^ 

Both the spice itself and its essential oil enter even from the jaquor or BrasiliaacsL ^"ha 

several compositions, as the confectio aromatica, attacked, he at first fights on end,aiid,hkeik 

spiritus ammonias comp., &c. Mace possesses bear, annoys his enemy with the dam of hi 

qualities similar to those of the nutmeg, but is fore feet, which are very terrible weapou. & 

less astringent, and its oil is supposed to be then lies down on his back, and uses all ttelv 

more volatile and acrid. Nutmeg trees grow feet, in which situation he is almost iDTiodUt; 

in several islands in the Eastern Ocean. The and continues the combat to the last eitieal^ 

wood-pigeon of the Moluccas is a great planter Even when he kills his enemy, he quits hia i^ 

of these trees. The Dutch long monopoFised the for a long time after. 

^r^e- M. jubata sima is a variety whkh het 

M. sebifera (the virola sebifera of Aublet), a shorter muzzle and shorter legs than the aiB<(^ 

tree frequent in Guiana, rising to forty or even to and less distance between the eye and or. t^ 

sixty feet high ; on wounding the trunk. of which hair on the sides of the body is two inches ail 

a thick, acrid, red juice runs out. Aublet says half long, and as hard as that of a wild bov ; ne 

nothing of the nutmeg's being aromatic ; he only color a mixed deep brown and dirty white. T^ 

observes, that a yellow fat is obtained from length of the body and head is three feet dr^o 

them, which serves many economical and me- inches. It inhabits Guinea. 
dical purposes, and that the natives mak« candles M. pentadactyla, the five-toed ani-eaer, lai 

^'^ *^* fi^e toes on the fore paws^and a long flat toy 



tail. The head U thick, ihc upper jaw u\A inoul nutliing but ihe open eiiended forceps appeumj 

V*CfT long i the hair long, lawnf, and iliiped above it. MiicKief OTerukei erery insect that 

wiu black or du*ky ; the body ii ihirteen inches happens la (all into that hole. The niyniKleo, 

hmf, and tenhii;!); the tail ipven. who is apprized of it by the grains oF sand rotl- 

M. letrailaciyli, the middle ant-bear, has four in; down la the boiiom, oterwh^lmt him with a 

Umi on the fare feet, and live on the hind, with shower of dusi, vhich it ejecti with itshorntilbeD 

■ tail naked at the eiitemiiy; the length from dnv^ the insect to Ihe boilom oF the hole, where 

■ th« note 10 the Uil is one foot seven inches, and itseiiei him with it« forceps, and tucks its vitals. 

1 lbs tail ten inches, ll inhabits South America. It does not even tpare oiher mynneleont, who in 

M. IndJCiylt, Ihe Umaudu suaca, or tama' their mations to and fro chance to fall inio it. 

iwir, lias tliree lots on the foT« feet, five on the ^Vhen the larva is come to its full i;rowth, it dig* 

hind feel.and long hair on the uil, This auimal no more holes: it moves backwards and for- 

i» about Four feci long, and the head and snout wards, tracing irreEuiar furrows on the sand, and 

about lil'leen inches : it is a native of the East at length spins llself a cod, shaped like a ball, 

ludiKS, and feeds on ants, be., in the same tuan- Ihe outer part of which it formed of the sand in 

neras the didiciylu. All lliete species have many which U lived, and the inward is lined with flna 

properties in common with each other, both in whili; silk. Within this cod it turns lo a chry- 

theii structure and manner. They all feed upon salis, which is curved into a semicircle, and 

anis, and plunae their tongues into honey and wherein may be distinguished all the parts of ths 

other liquid or riscid fub>iaoces. They readily perfect insect that is to issue from iL It is more 

Sick up ctumbs of bread, or small morsels of oblong than the larva, but much shocter than the 

rth, Tliey are easily tamed, and can subsist perfect insect. After a certain period the chry- 



1)1 lime without food. They i 
that a man may easily overtake them in an opnn 
field. Their Hesh, though its taste be >ery di»- 
' agreeable, it eaten by the savaRes. 

MYilMKl.RO, the ant-lion, in iooIorj, a 
genus of insects of the neuropiera order. There 
are numerous species, of which the most remark- 
able is, 

M. fomiearlua, the anl-eaier. The perfect in- 
sect IS oblonKi and of a brown color. Its head 
il broad, with two large eyes on the sides, and 
two antenna; beneath. Tile neck is rather long, 
cvtiiidrical, and narrower than the heid. The 
inurix seems composed of two parts; onean- 
lenor, whence arise the up|ier wings ; and the 
oilier poderior which gives birth lo the under quiiy.apeoph 
ones. The abdomen is of an oblong form, and who accompa 

coniuls of eiuht segments ; the winis are dia- ■ They received their name from .\Iyrmidoi 
phanoui. adorned with a net work of black of Jupiter and Eurymedusa, who married one of 
fibres, cliarged with several blackish -brown spots, the dauRhiers of ^Kolus, son of Helen. Hi* son 
This inseci, in its larva stale, is very fond of Aciar married ^ina the dauithier of Asopus. 
anis, which it hunts after, whence its name. The He gave his name to his suhjecli, who dwelt 
larva proceed from the egas, which the perfect neat tlie riser Psoeus in Thessaly. According 
insect had deposited in very fine dry sand, in a !" some, the Myrmidons received their name 
place sheltered from ram, either within a cleft of from their havmit arisen from ants or pitmitel, 
a Will or of the Rround, oi at the loot of a wall upon a prayer put up for thai purpose by king 
Itenerally esposed lo ihesoulh sun. Therathey JEacus to Jupiier.after hit kingdom had been 
art hatched, and make their usual abode. Their disp«)pled by a sEcere pestilence. According 
color is gray, and their body, which is covered W Sirabo, thej received il from their industry, 
with small pruiubetances, i* of an oval form, because they imitated the diligence of Ihe ant*, 
Tlie posterior etlremily terminates in a point, and like Ihem were Indefatigable, and were cot>< 
and is of uw to sink down into the mind ; (or it linunlly emplnyed in cultivating the earth. 
only walks reirugreisivcly. though furnished with MYRMILl.OPJES, a species of gladi' 
MK feet. Before the head is placed a denlated Rome, who fought amin't the Hntr- 



, lough, turns to a winged ii 
sect, and break* through Ihe cod in order to take 
Iti llight. The perfect insect is very scarce, hut 

is sometimes met with in uiuly places, and near 
rivulels. See Entomoloct. 

MYIVMIDOM, n.1. Cr. tfvt^nlim. Asol- 
(tier : any lude ruflian: to named from the sol- 
dura of Achilles. 

The niiu a( tho people will not endure to ha 
governed by Clodiui and Cuhn, at the bead of 
ilndr Hvrniii/om, Ihoiigh these be ever so nume- 
rous, and cooiposed of their own repreSBntalivta. 

Sirift. 

MYRMIIKINES, or Mybhioons, in anli- 
Ibe south borders of Thessaly 
Achilles to Ihe Trojan war. 



forceps, sharp and hollow wiihin, with which ihe 
creature calches and sucks flies and other insects, 
but etpeclally anis. Tins forceps server as a 
mouth or rostrum, as well ax for an ofTeniive 
weapon. The animal'^ retrograde march not 
allowing it lo run after the insects on which il is 
to feed, it nsea a stratagem. It dives down into 
the sand, and, turning ai.-oul it m a circle, hol- 
lows out concentric ftirrows, gradually deeper 
and deeper, casting at a distance 



Their 



(Old, hi^ad-piece, and shield, 
the top of the head-piece they wore a lish em- 
bossed, called Mopjiupoc, whence their name it 
supposed lo be derived. The Itetiarii, in their 
engagements, made use of a net, in which they 
endeavoured lo enlnnjile their adversarie*. and 
sung during the fiihl, Non le pelo,pi*cem tielo: 
quid me fugis, Galle! I aim nol at thee, but I 
aim at thy fish ; why dost thou shun me, O 
" " The Myrmillones were called Galli, 



Ihe ssniJ it UkM f<«m that place. Thus il digs ■ because they wore Gallic armour. They » 
a hole in shape like a funnel, at the bottom of also named Secuioies. They were suppreueil 
which It lake* it* station, concealed in the sand, by Caligula. 
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MYROB'ALAN, n. s. Lat. myrobalanut,' A The ayrrk tiveet bleeding in the bitter 

fruit, 

"in. L f L ^i. ^ r i^ 4. r I diopt in a little boner of roiei, with a fc« dtM 

1-hemynA.fa. hath p»u of contrary ntta^; for rftf^of»wn*. WiMma^'.sJ^ 

It >. sweet, and yet astringent. Ba<»». ^^^ j, a^^etaUe product of the gm^ 

The myroba^anx are a dried fruit, of which we have kind, seat to us in loose granules from the size ^i 

five kinds : thejr are fleshy, generally with a stone pepper-corn to that of a walnut, of a reddish-bran 

and kernel, having the pulpy part more or less of an colour with more or less of an admixture of jcUm: 

austere acrid taste : they are the production of five its taste is bitter and acrid with a peculiar aieiiaad 

different trees growing in the East Indies, where flavour, but very nauseous : its smell is stiei^ ha 

they are eaten preserv^. Hill, not disagreeable ; it is brought from Ethiopia, hi 

Myrobalans, from ^wpoy, ointment, and ^ *f« ^^'"^^ produces it is wholly unknown. 0. 

PaXavoQ, an acorn, are a kin^ of medicinal fruit ^^^ » *« ^«7 drug known by the ancent. ^ 

brought from the Indies, of which there are five ® ^® ^^^' 

kinds. 1. The citrine of a yellowish-red color, ^Mj rrh is a gummy, resmoas, concrete j«e, 

hard, oblong, and the size of an olive. 2. The ?»>twned from an onental tree. It comes ton 

black, or Indian my robalan, of the bigness of an »« globes or drops, of wious colon and mtp^ 

acorn, wrinkled, and without a stone. 3. Che- J^^f?' 7^^ best sort is somewhat ^am^ 

bulic myrobalans, which are of the size of a date, fn*ble, m soine degree unctuous tothe to«i; 

pointed at the end, and of a yellowish-brown. «ts jreddish yellow color u often stieiked i«» 

r Emblic, which are round, rough, the size of a 5»"y ^^^ ^^'^^ semicircular or uregrita-- 

gall, and of a dark brown. 5. Balleric, which There aresomettmesfound among it haid-- 

are hard, round, of the size of an ordinary prune, P*®**** ?' * P*^® yellowish color, — 

less angular than the rest, and yellow. They are gum-arabic, ^ no taste or smeU ; 

all slightly purgative and astringent masses of bdellmra, darker colored, mo«j« 

MYROXYLON, in botany, a genus of the internally softer than tiie mjnb, an d dJwy 

monogynia order, and decandria class of plants: *^°* *^ ^^ *° *™^ ™ 5"^'J55? 

GAL. campanulated ; superior petol larger than ^ unctuous gummy resin, of a mod^ 

the rest; gerai U longer than thecoiolU ; legum. ^i^^^f »;^"^^^ ^^fTl^JJ^w!^^ 

monospermous. There is but one species, Tii. "^ ^«7 ^"'?^^« ^^«» obviously di feert hft 

M. Peruiferum, a native of Peru, and the from those of bdelliuni and myrrh; sodMi 

warmer parte of America. This shrub yields the »»«^«'^» as Cartheoser obsenrcs, hard coyt 

balsam if Peru, which is extracted from it by daric-colored tears, les unctuous thMimM 

coction in water. This balsam, as brought to us, ^ offensive smell, and a most ongralefiil b» 

is nearly of the consistence of thin honey, of "ess, so as, when kept for some tune a tte 

a reddish-brown color, inclining to black, an !??r*L!! P~!?^l 7."^^^?^^ 



agreeable aromatic smell, and very hot biting J?)** l*"^« ?^ ihemjB dissolved by ihenhii. 

taste. Distilled with water, it yields a small Great care is therefore requisite in the cbMOtf 

quantity of a fragrant essential oil of a reddish i*^" ^J^^: 7^^ *I??®"^ r'^JSr ~^ 

color, and in a strong fire, without addition, ^f^? Ethiopia or AbyMinia. They moMi 

a yellowish red'oil. Balsam of Peru is a very ^^^'' "^?^ delicious win^with it; and it •» 

warm aromatic medicine, considerably hotter pr^ented as a very valurf)le peribme Idsv 

and more acrid than copaiva. Its principal Lo«i ^^ile he lay m the maiwiBr. It wii As 

eflfects are to warm the habit, to stren^hen the ^?°^ •J?° which was mingled wiA Amw 

nervous system, and attenuate viscid humors. e»!«° *»'™ ^ ^P^"^ *^ **" passion, to dndn hi 

Hence iu use in some kinds of asthmas, gonorr- E?°*' *"^ produce a stupor. See Mark v^ A 

hceas, dysenteries, suppressions of the uterine iJ^ P" mentioned on tBe same <>«««lf * 

discharges, and other disorders proceeding from Matthew is probably the same ynA m*; k 

a debility of the solids, or a sluggishness and *"y *^"S ^»««^ ^ usually distingn ulrfiyfte 

inactivity of the juices. It is also employed ex- "*™« ^V^"' u Hebrews were a wKaflrt 

temally, for cleansing and healing wounds and ^ P^J ^^<>?? that were executed someM^ 

ulcers, and sometimes against palsies and rheu- <^n^nght. But our Lord refused tt «»« » 

matic pains. There is another sort of balsam of »^^» ^»"» ^^^ISc ^!!^^^ ^^^^ *" * 

Peru of a white color, and considerably more ^^\ *'^"^": The difficulty ^Huch jm 

fragrant than the former. This is very rarely ^™ ^« *f "^^"8: drtferenw betwat A* iw 

brou-ht to us. It is said to be the produce evangelists, by some u solved by nyn&tteft. 

of the same plant which jrields the common Matthew, vmtmg in Synac, made use cl 4i 

or black balsam, and to exude from incisions ^ord HO, which signifies jnyrrfay bittefiKH, « 

made in the trunk, while the former is obtained gall J ^^^ the Greek translator has taken it fe 

by boiling. There is also a third kind, commonly *^ID» gall. Others will have it thai oar Saffis^ 

called the red or dry. This is supposed to drink was mingled with myixh, as a siuyrfji n 

obtain a different statefrom the white, merely in drug; but suppose that the aoldier%oiitof a» 

consequence of tlie treatment to which it is sub- ton craelty, innised gall; which WW to MM 

jected after it is got from the tree. It is al&ost why, when be had tasted, ha «" ft »^'* •^^Ji^i^ 

as fragrant as Uie balsam of Gilead, held in The fneieiili *~*^aDei' 

so high esteem among the eastern nations. It is o 

very rarely used in Britain, and seldom or MVff ^' 
to be met with in our shops. 

MYRRH, n. s. Arab, moor; . Fr. sg| 
Lat. myrrha. A gum. 



■KUi mkI promotes the fluid tecietions in gene- 
■■L ileatx it pra*es serviceable in languid 
HMc*, discasei Brising from iimple inactivity, 
Mfeow fenMle disonlets which proceed from a 
MoMf mucoui, slug^iih indisposilioD of the hu' 
•awn, luppmsioiu of the uterine discharges, 
rCMhectic disorden, and where the lunjn and 
[Ararai are oppieued by viscid phlegm. Myrrh 

fit likewise supposed in a peculiar manner to 
ntiit puircfaction in all parts of the body ; and 
I in this li^t slniids recom mended in malignant, 



I «ruptlon. [n the pietent practice myrrh is lest 
I. employed than formerly. Kedilied spirit ex- 
[tnct* the Sne aromalic flavor and bittemest 
I of this drug, and does not elerale any thing of 
t cither in evaporation ; the ^mmy substance left 
I'bjr this menstruum hat a disagreeable laste,wilh 
i«carce1y any of the peculiar flavor of the myrrh; 

I.this part dissolves iu water, eicepi some impu- 
■liliet vrhich remain. In distillation with water, 
I * consideiahle quantity of » ponderous eisential 
I oil arises, resembling in flavor iheori^nal dnig. 
I.Uytrh is the basis of an utlicinal tincture. It 
{..•oteis the pilule ex aloe et myrrhS, the pilule 
I ttgummi, and pilule stomach icx, and some other 
I fbnnuls. But, for obtaining its full elfecu, 
I'll mutl be given in doses of half a drachm 
I ot upwards ; xnd il is thought to be advantage- 
, nusly united wilh a proportion of niite, cream 
of tartar, or some other refrigerant sail. 

MriiRtt, Sticti, was procured by incision, 
and was received in vessels closely ^ut. Large 
. pieces someiimes preseot eitemally, or coniaia 
^_« kind of oily juica, to which likewise the 
aiodemi give the name of ilacle. To prevent 
this juice from hardening, or at most in a very 
tamall degree, il ii niflicieDt lo exclude it from 
I tiM contact of the ail immedialely after its issu' 
^JDg from the tree; and by these means its 



ain and erro- 
_. s conjectuin and speculations have been 
fcined by Pliny, Theophrastus. Dioscorides, 
■nd other ancient writers, respecting this myrrh ; 

iW well as by Bruce and other modern authors. 
8ul the most orobable opinion seems to be, that 
Jh was the produce of Abyssmia, and that its dif- 
jfbrent qualities denended on the age and sound- 
, ness of the trees, the season of ihe year, and the 
temmralun of the air, when the incisions were 
Saile in it. 

L MYR'UHINE, odj. LaL myn-liinus. Made 
Mf the myrthine stone. 
V IIOH diey qusffiogold. 

I Cryitil aod utftri.m cuni unbotMid with gems 
K And studs a( peail. UUIn'i Pandm lUgained. 

I UvauiKK, otiUiiaiiiiiE. SeeMuHKtttNt. 

f MYRSIN£. lu botany, African boi-lree, a 

'a otderi and pentandna 



MYJITHER. or MvaTBM-TEDviL. Ste 

MeHTHYB TvDVltL. 

MYHTIS, a Greek woman who distiogtlisfaed 
herself by her poetical talents. She flourished 
about 500 years before the Christian era. and 
instructed the celebrated Corinna in Ihe rules of 
vetsilication. Pindar himself, as some report, 
was alao one of her pupils. 

MYKTLE, n. 1. Gr. ^uproc: Fr. nyr(e; 
Lat myrlui. A fragrant tree rncred lo Venus. 
There *nll I make ihee beds of roses. 
With 1 tiiousaDd fianaul posies ; 
A cap of flowers, and a ginllc 
Imbroidered all wilh leaves o{ mg/nlf. 

I WIS of liie as petty to his cads, 
As is the rnora dew od Ihe m^lk leaf 
To his grand ki. Id. AMenn ami CieapalTa. 

DeniDcritus would have Conconl like a fair viigin, 
holding in one hand a pomegranate, in Ihe other a 
bundle of njirlle.- for such u the Datura af these 
trees, that if they be planted, though i good space 
one From the other, they will tneel, and with twiaiug 
one embiace the other. Praekam. 

Sor can the muu the gallant Siduey poM 

The plume of war 1 with early laurels crowned. 

The lover^s myrtle and the poet's bay. Thimupn. 

I'he flowei of the nyrdt roniisti of levenl leaves 
disposed in a circular order, which eipand in form 
of a me ; upon ibe top of the fool-stalk is the ovary, 
which has a short starlike cup. divided il Ihe lop 
into live parts, and eipanded i the ovary becomes an 
oblong nmbilicaled fruil. divided into three celli, 
which aie full of kidney -shaped seeds. M'tUtr. 

Il ia not 10 be considereil as the efliiuon of real 
passion \ for passion runs not after remole allusions 
aad obscure opinions. Pasiion plucks no bcriies 
from the myrlia aod ivy. Jetauaa. 

My«tle, in botany. See Mtrtits. 

MYRTOOM M*as,apartofthe/E.geanSea. 
t^ing between Eubaa, Peloponnesus, nnd At- 
lica. It received ihis name from Myrlo, a wo- 
man, or from the island Myrtos, or'froro Myr- 
lilus, the son of Mercury, who was drowned 
there, Sic. Strabo extends the Mare Myrtoum 
between Crete, Argia, and Attica. Paosanias, 
beginning it at Etibna. joins it at Helena, a 
desert island, with tlie flL.ge3n Sea. Ptolemy car- 
ries it ID the coast of Caria. Pliny says, that the 
Cyclades aod Sporades are bounded on the west 
by the Myrtoan coast of Allica. 

MYRTUS, in botany, the myrtle, a genus of 
the moDogynia order, and icosandria class of 
plants; natural order nineieenth, hesperiden: 
ciL. quinquefld, superior; there are live petals : 
Bcnnv dispermous or irispermous. There are 
many species ; the most remarkable are these ; — 

1. M. communis, the common myrtle-tree, 
rises with a shrubby, upright, firm stem, branch- 
ing numerously all around into a close full head, 
rising eight or ten feel high ; very closely gar- 
nished with oval, lanceolate, eniiie, mostly oppo- 
site leaves, from half an inch to an inch and a 
half long, and one broad, on short fbot-sialkg ; 
and numerous, small, pale flowers from the aiiU 
las, singly on each f^t-stalk, having diphyllous 
involncrums; each flower socceeded by a small, 
oval, dark purple berry. The most raateriid 
are btoad-leav«i Roman myrtle, with 



Specie! two ; oval, shining, green li 



„, „ , n inch atid a half 

long and one broad; and whloh ii remarkably 
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floriferous. Gold striped broad-leaTed Roman for moTing to the proper placet of tMta, «. 
myrtle. Broad-leaved Dutch myrtle, with cording to their nature; tne myrtns e«MaM 
spear-shaped, sharp pointed, dark green leaves, and varieties to the green-hoose in winter; U 
an inch long, ana About three-fourtlis broad, other delicate kinds to the stove, to renas d 
Double flowered Dutch myrtle. Broad-leaved the year ; therefore let all the sorts be pooii 
Jews myrtle, having the leaves placed by threes in light rich earth ; and, as they admia ■ 
at each joint ; by which particular circumstance growth, shift them into larger pots, naiaii^ 
this species is in universal estimation among the the myrtles as other green-house shruhi» ai 
Jews in their religious ceremonies, particularly the stove kinds as other woody eiotics of tiip 
in decorating their tabernacles. Orange-leaved stove. The leaves and flowess of the goobois^ 
Spanish myrtle, with oval spear-shaped leaves, right myrtle have an astringent quality, sad at 
an inch and a half long or more, and one broad, used for cleansing the skin, fixing the teeth vha 
in clusters round the branches, and resemble the loosened by the scurvy, and ^rengthesing ifee 
shape and color of orange tree leaves. Gold- 6bres. From the flowers and young tofsi 
striped leaved orange myrtle. Common upright drawn a distilled water that is detersive, utm- 
Italian myrtle, with its branches and leaves gent, cosmetic, and used in gargles. A 4nc. 
growing more erect, the leaves oval, lanceo- tion of tlie flowers and leaves is applied is fi^ 
late-shaped, acute pointed, and nearly an inch mentations. The berries have a binding ida. 
long and half an inch broad. Silver-striped sive quality ; and the chemical oil obtaiasi km 
upright Italian onyrtle. White-berried upright them is excellent for the hair, and osri ■ 
Italian myrtle. Portugal acute-leaved myitle, pomatums and most other external be 
with spear-shaped, oval, acute-pointed leaves, the face and skin. As an internal 
about an inch long. Box-leaved myrtle, with these berries have little or oo merit 
weak branches, small, oval, obtuse, lucid green, 2. M. pimenta, pimento, Jamaica Timr,«r 
closely placed leaves. Striped box-leaved myrtle, allspicetree, grows above thirty feet iala^ad 
Rosemary-leaved myrtle, naving erect branches, two in circumference; the branches aarAels^ 
small, narrow, lanceolate, acute-pointed, shin- are much divided and thickly beset viA )mm, 
ing, green, very fragrant leaves. Silver-striped which by their continual verdure alwaji^M^e 
rosemary-leaved myrtle. Thyme-leaved myrtle, tree a beautiful appearance ; the bttk ii vej 
with very small cloately-placed leaves. Nutmeg- smooth externally, and of a gray eolsr; He 
myrtle, with erect branches and leaves ; the leaves vary in shape and in site, bat sr en- 
leaves oval, acute-pointed, and finely scented monly about four inches long, veined, poisri, 
like a nutmeg. Broad-leaved nutmeg myrtle, elliptical, and of a deep shining green eokir; tie 
Silver-striped leaved ditto. Cristated or cock's- flowers are produced in bunches or psikk^ 
comb myrtle, frequently called bird's nest and stand upon suhdiTiding or trichotoasa 
myrtle, having narrow, sharp-pointed leaves, stalks, which usually terminate the bmeba; 
cristated at intervals. These are all beautiful the calyx is cut into four roundish segiDeMs;ik 
evergreen shrubs of extraordinary fragrance ; petals are also four, white, small, reics, sal, 
exotics originally of the southern parts of and placed opposite to each other betaees At 
Europe, and of Asia and Africa, and conse- segments of the calyx ; the filaments are iMBe- 
quently in this country requiring shelter of a oils, longer than the petals, spfeadiof^ of a 
green-house in winter; all of which, though greenish-white color, and rise fiom the csljx ad 
rather of the small-leaved kind, have their foliage upper part of the germen ; the anthaa « 
closely placed, remain all the year, and are very roundisn, and of a pale yellow color; the itjk 
floriferous in summer; and, when there is a col- is smooth, simple, and erect; the stigns ii oIk 
lection of the diflierent sorts, they aflbrd an tuse; the germen becomes a round soceBfett 
agreeable source of variety with each other, berry, containing two kidney-ehspetf dattish 
They therefore claim universal esteem as princi- seeds. This tree is a native of JTev Spain 
pal green-house plants, especially as they are all and the West India Islands. la Jaonica it 
so easily raised from cuttings, and of such easy grows very plentifully ; and in Jane, July, icd 
culture as to be attainable in every garden where August, puts forth its flowers, wincb, with ererf 
there is any sort of green-house, or garden-frames part of the tree, breathe an aioonftic fngranot 
furnished with glasses for protecting them in The berries, when ripe, are of a daik porpie 
winter from frost ; but some of the broad-leaved color, and full of a sweet pulp, which the birds 
sorts are so hardy as to succeed in the full devour greedily, and, muting the seeds, sfb- 
ground, against a south wall and other warm wards propagate these trees in all parts of (^ 
exposures, all the year, by only allowing them woods. It is (thought that the seeds paabif 
shelter of mats occasionally in severe frosty through them m this manner undergo sooie fa- 
weather ; so that a few of these may also be ex- mentation, which fits them better for vtgetitiB; 
hibited in a warm situation in the shrubbery, than those gathered immediately from the tne. 
All the varieties of the myrtus communis flower The pimento is a most beautiful odoriferoescie- 
here in July and August; the broad-leaved green, and exhibits a fine variety in the stove a ail 
Roman kind in particular is often covered with seasons. It flowers with great beauty and lin- 
flowers, which in some are succeeded here by riance. It should be potted in rich light oiik, 
berries ripening in winter. The flowers of most and remain always in the stove. It was fintii* 
of the sorts are small, but numerous ; and are all traduced and cultivated in this country by Mr. 
formed each of five oval petals and many sta- Philip Miller in 1739. Pimento berries vm 
nina. As all these plants require protection in chiefly imported into Britain from Jamaio; 
this country, they must be kept always in pots, whence the name Jamaica pepper. It is thj 
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called all-«pice, ftom iu lute iiu! Aitot being 
luppoMd lo leiemble ihote of many diflereiit 
■pi(!«i raixed. \Vli«n Oie Iwrties arrive at their 
full growth, but before they begin lo ripen, they 
an picked from the branchei, atid exposrd lu 
the lun for sevpral days, till they are lufiicieDtly 
dried ; tliia opetatton is to be conducted with 
great care, obtecving that on tlie lint and second 
day's expoiure Ihey require to be turned very 
oltcn, and always lo be preserTcd from rain and 
e*enini( dviti. After (his procets is completed, 
Htaich is known by the color and lallliHE of the 
•eeds in the berriea, tVy an pul "P ■<> ^P or 
hogsheads ibr the markeL This spice, which 
*ra* at ArtI btounhi over for dietetic uses, has 
been long employed in the shop as b succeda- 
neum to the more costly oriental aiomalirs; it is 
modenlely warm, of an agreeable flavor, some- 
what Kiemblini! that of a mixture of clotes, cio- 
nanion, and niilmrgi. Distilled with water it 
yields an elegant essential oil, so ponderoui ai In 
•ink ID the water, in taste moderately pun^nl, 
IQ nnell and Haror approaching to oil of cloves, 
or rather a mixture of doTcl and nutmeg. To 
rectified ipiril it imparts, by maoeraiion or di- 
gMlion, tlie whole of its nrtue ; in distillation it 
girei over teiy litde to this menstruum, nearly 
•11 ill >c(ii% tnaiter tetnaining concentrated in 
the iiiipitsaled extract. Pimento can scarcely 
be coniidered as a medicine; it is, however, an 
■grreible arotnaiic, and on this account is not 
unfrequenily employed with different dmps, re- 
quiring such a v;raltful adjunct. Both the phar- 
macnpteias direct an aqueous and spirituous dis- 
tillation to be made from these berries, and the 
Edinburgh College orders also the oleum essen* 
tiale piperis Jamaicensii, See Piuento. 

MYSELI', n. .. My and self. An empba- 
bcal leflecttie word added to I ; as I inyielf do 
il, thai 11, not I by proxy. 

Ai bii hott, 

I ihould iciinal his raunherer thut the door. 

Not bev the koife mi,,rlf. Shatifiiart. StucMh. 

Kf^lf ihtll numat tho rontrum ia his farour. 
And tiy to gain hit pardoa. . AMiim. 

The; have mitaed another pain, against which 
J slwulil have been it i luu lo il«read munlf. 

But junl as he began to tell. 
The luld kirk-hammer itrak the bell 
Smmi vree iheil hour iTonl the twal, 

Which raised us bulh : 
J look (he way that pleatMl mvitl. 

And sae did Death. 

Bvm. 
HYSIA, a country of Asia Minor, generally 
4iTided into Major and Minor. 

MrsiA MiJOK had Alolia on Ihe south, the 
JE^eati Sea on Ihe west, and Phrygia on the 
north and east. It* chief cities were Cyaicum, 
Ltmpsacus. Set. 

Hysii MiNoa was bounded on the north and 
I by the Propontis and Btlbynia, and Phry- 
fia on die north and south borders. 

MYSIANS, die inhabitants of Mysia. They 
were once very warlike, but they greatly degene- 
nled, and the words Mysorum uliiinug were em- 
pbalJcaHy used to stgnily a person of no merit. 
The MKUnts generally hired them lo alleod tbeir 
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funerals as mourners. They were once goTen»> 
ed by monarchs, and were supposed to be de- 
scended from the 

Mysians of Europe, a nation who inhabited 
thai part of Thnce which was situated between 
Mount llxmus and the Danube, 

MYSLENiCB, » district of Western or Au»> 
Irian Poland bounded by Cncow on the north, 
Silesia on (he west, and Hungary south, it 
contains 1330 square miles, and about 160,000 
inhabitants. Beside* the Vistula, it is wiieted 
by the lets rivers Sola, Skawa, and Raba. Tha 
auil is very feiiile, but by no means well culti- 

MYSOL, oneot the lint of the Itapua Islands 
west of New Guinea, and in pan diipendeni on 
the IVIoluccas. - It is also called Mixoal, and it 
fifteen leagues eastorCeram,and fourteen leagues 
long east and weil ; it has the good harbour of 
Ef be, formed byabttle island on the south, Pulo 
Popo and Geby are islands of some site nordi- 
wesL of Mysol, and in the GiUolo passage. Bird* 
of paradise frequent this island, and are caught 
by Ihe Mahomelao setllen on Ihe coast with 
bird litne. The black loorg, a scarce oriental 
bird, IB also found here. 

MVSON, a native of Sparta, one of the seven 
wise menofUreece, WhenAuacharsiscunsult- 
ed the oracle of Apollo, to know which was the 
wisest man in Greece, he received fur answer, ha 
who is now ploughing his £elds. This wai 
IVlyion. 

MYSORE, or Miisooh, is a large province 
of the south of India, situated chiefly between 
1 1° and 15° N. lal., and now surrounded by the 
British terrilories, of the Madras presidency ; 
while the existing raiah is also dependent on 
British protection. This province consists of 
high ubie land generally 3000 feet above the 
level of the tea, front which rise a number of 
hills, containing Ihe sources of the Cavery, 
Toombuddra, Vedewati, ^adri, Peiiar, &c. The 
climate » temperate arnl healthy ; and Ihe rainy 
season more moderate, while much longer, than 
on either of ihe sea cuaits: during other se^ 
sons of the year the province is fiequenily re.- 
freshed by showers. Its soil is rich in all toe 
grains and vegetable* of India, and many of the 
fruit* of Europe flourish here; the cultiiatioa 
being much aided by judicious irrigation. The 
inha£ilants are Uindoos. The animal ptoduca 
consisu in horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, all of 
them of small sue. The Mysore is divided into 
die three dislricU of Patna, Nagata, and Chatra- 
kal ; each managed by an amildar, or officer of 
justice, police, and levenue. 

The ancestor of the present restored family la 
said lo have been a principal herdsman, who 
emigrated with his followen and their llocks from 
the province ofOujerat. The lirsl person known 
in history lo have dislinguislied himself wu 
nanted \'ijcya. He married the heiress of the 
Wadiar, or chief of the town of Catoogully and 
It* dependencies, and succeeded bis (atber-in-law. 
His successors for a period of some length are 
not known; but in the year 1507 Cham Raj I. 
toolc possession of the fiovemmeot, acknowledg- 
ing himself a subject of the Maha llajah of Ad- 
nagoondy, a docendanl of the ancient Hindoo 



monstclii of Btjanagur. Tim Raj succeeded id 
1548, and annexed olhet districts to his gorem- 
□lenL His successor from 1371 to 157S was 
Heere Cham Raj, who was succeeded by his 
cousin Raj Wadejar. This chief annened to his 
own prorince thai of the inj&h of Chick raipntiin, 
and look in 1610 possession of the city aod for- 
tress of Seringapaiam, This evert ij considered 
as the era of ihe Mysore lovereignty. 

He aficT wards subdued several neighbouring 
Wadejars, and imprisoned Ihem atSeringapacam. 
He was succeeded in 1617 by his grandson 
ChamKaj IL, who added considerably to the My- 

: territory, and died 



and pagodas which still go by his name. His 
successors were Dud Deo Raj who died in 1672, 
and Chick Deo Raj who di»] in 1704, lisring 
completed the subjugation of Ihe landholders, and 
made a number of prudent regulations which 
still exist Among other accessions he acquired 
by purchase (be town and fortress of Bangstore, 
and sent an embassy lo the Mogul ernperor 
Aurungiebe, who granted him permission 10 sit 
on an ivory throne, still in existence and used on 
the late installation of Tippoo Saib's successor. 
Canty Raj, son of the last sovereign, though bom 
deaf and dumb, mounted the throne in 1704. It 
was in this leign that the great influence of the 
Dulwoy or prime minister commenced, nhich 
rendered the rajah ever afterwards a mere page- 
ant. After a nominal reigti often years this rajah 
i>as succeeded by Dud Kishen Raj, v>ho died, 
after ao inglorious rei^n, in 1731. He was suc- 
ceeded by Cham Raj III., who was deposed and 
imprisoned in the year 1734. On this event, the 
ministers of Mysore chose a boy of live yean 
old, of another branch of the royal family, nam- 
ed Chick Kishen Raj, to be their nominal chief. 
The public businisis was entirely managed in the 
offices of, 1st, The Dulwoy or commnitder-in- 
chief i adly, Ihe Serr Adikar, or comptroller of 
the revenue ; and 3dly, the Pnrdhan or privy 
counsellor. Under ihe command of Nunjeraje 
Dulwoy, a large Mysorean army marched to the 
assistance of die British, and their ally the Na- 
3ob Mohammed Aly, in 1753 ; but as ihe bribe 
held out tor his assistance (the cension of Ihe br- 
tress of Trichinopoly) was not complied wiih, 
he toon became our enemy, and for nearly two 
years laid siege lo Trichinopoly. Mysore was 
now invaded by the Mahmtlas, and from this 
period may be dated the decline of the old power 
of Mysore, or rather the downfall of die Hindoo 
dynasty, and the rise of Hyder Alj and his suc- 

The great-jrandfather and Krandfalher of this 
pnnce were religious persons, who emigrated 
from the Punjab and settled in the vicinity ofthe 
tomb of Geeso Dorai, a famous saint. His fa- 
ther vas named Futieh Aly, -and, having entered 
the army as a private soldier, he tone by degrees 
to the rank of Naick, or commander of a regi- 
nienl. He was killed in an engugemeni about 
the year 1729. The widow, accompanied by her 
two sons Shabaz Saheb, and Hyder, boys, look 
refuge with her brother Ibrahim, who command-' 
ed a Binall body of |)eoiis or infantry, in Ihe ser- 



vice of the Bangalore government; and, ua 
elder brother Shabaz having aUaioed a sulficieM 
age, his uucid procured for him a reconmendft; 
tion to an officer of rank in Seringapaiam. Heit 
he gradually rose lo ihe command of 200 cavalra 
and 1000 infantry. Hyder, profiling by Uie goM 
fortune of his brother, does nol however appev 
(o bare distinguished himself till Ihe vear 1740^ ' 
when, during the siege of Deonhallj, lie altn«h 
ed the attention of ihe Dulwoy Nunjeraje; ami 
was promoted on the capitulation of the place H 
Ihe command of its garrison. Permiisioii vm 
also granted him to augment the number ot 
troops. During a war between Ihe Nizam Nasi 
Jung, and Muiuflir Jung, in Ihe year 17^ 
Hyder commanded part of the Mysore tnrapaj 
he was again employed at the siege of Trichino- 
poly ; and during the battle of the 17lh of k> 
gust 1794, between the British and French, wut 
their allies, Hyder attacked and seiied a laigt 
pan of the baggage ofthe British. 

In 1758 a mutiny having brokeo out amongri 
the troops of his sovereign at Seringapaiam, H|> 
der Aly was ordered lo march thither; and, hav- 
ing succeeded in quelling the revolt and disband- 
ing the army, the fortress and adjainiog dulncl 
of Bangalore were given him as a personal eitait. 
In the following year he was invetted wttli iht 
command of all the troops employed against iht 
Mohratlas, and returned in triumph lo Sencgt- 
patam. His reception at court by the yooD| 
rajah and his ministers was most gracious ; and 
he was distinguished by the title of Behaodet (Um 
champion), which he ever afler retamed. In the 
monUi of May, 1760, Hyder was induced by^ 
iniri'i^es of the French to deiach lo their utiit- 
ance almost Ihe whole of the regular anny then 
at Senngapaiam ; and now whilst he CDntinued M 
reside at b short distance from the city, with a 
guard of only 100 horse, and a faallalion of ■» 
fiinlry, the mother of ihe rajah, a woman of con- 
siderable talent, weary of his tyranny, entered into 
a secret treaty with the Mahrallos to depose hia 
from his command. The force of the chief she 
selected for her con6dence was encamped on the 
frontiers, and he agreed lo send, on an appointed 
day, 6000 chosen horse to her assistance; but 
owing to an unfon^seen procrastination, and a 
precipitate attack from the foot, on the canton- 
ment of Hyder, he effected his escape with his 
cavalry lo Bangalore, Thiswai in August 17S0, 
Immediately he sent off lo recal the army fiom 
the Carnalic, under the command of hii brother- 
in-law Mukhtlum Sahib ; and despatched arden 
lo other detachments of his troops to join faim 
without loss of lime. What was of grealer coo- 
sequence, he was soon also joined by !t>0 Fremi 
European cavalry, and 100 infantry, with tcma 
light artillery. With these forces h« defeated 
the Mysore troops in several engagementt, and 
in May 1761 obtained possession of the penon 
of the rajah. Possessing now all the real poflxt 
of a sovereign, Hyder by means of prcMnts and 
inlriifue procuri'd from the Nizam of Ihe DeklMt 
a grant of the zemindary of Mysore, with ■ pa- 
tent constituting him a heft tiaiary, or omd- 
mander of 7000 horse in the imperial *ervie^ 
and Ihe title of Nabob Hyder Aly Khan Beban- 
der. In 1763 he conquered Bednooi, Soonitl^ 
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and Canani; aod in the thtci* Bucceeding vean 

Calicut and Mahbai. lu 17e« the rajoli died ; 
and though hii ton was advanced nomiiiBlly to 
'the throne, ai well aiAioao, from whom the ex- 
■atiiig ia;ah is descended, Hjrder in reality ex- 
wciud from this period the whok soverei^iy of 
liysore, and conductfd (hai serial of able efibns 
■tcainsl the British, aod his other enemies, already 
deiaited in our article Inoia. 

MTtone, or Mtisooa, a considerable town of 
the loulh of India, capital of the province bear- 
ing this name, is sintated about nine miles from 
Scnngapatam, on the lop of a high hill. It vras 
formerly called Pooiagurry ; but, in the middle 
«r the liiteenih century, was much improved by 
cue of the njahs, and its name changed to Ma- 
hnh Ajaoor, shortened to Maisoor. In 1593 it 
■wu taken by the wvereign of Bejaporeand held 
for a jhort period. Soon after this the seat of 

Kvemment wai Inuuferred to Seringa patam ; 
I the fotttesa bere wa« itill kept in repair. In 
1759 the expelled Dulwoy NaDJeiapc got pot- 



seasiQD of Mysore, and retained it far tbre* 
months, in detpiie of the efforts of Ilyder AIj. 
In tTSr Tippoo $ult*n ordered the furt and 
town to he levelled with the ground, and the 
materials to be used in etwiing another fortr«s« 
on a neighbouring height. The town was in con- 
sequence destroyed, and the inhabitants com- 
pelled to emigrate; but the new situation called 
Nuierbar having been found destitute of water, 
and the events of tlie war of 1799 having caused 
a new revolution, the materials which had been 
removed were brought back, and employed in 
rebuilding the palace of the .young njth, The 
town, now the seat of government, is about a 
mile m length, and continues to increase yearly. . 
It is well supplied with water and iirovisions, 
and is considered a comparatively healthy place. 
I^xing. 76° 52' £., lat. 13° Ifi' N. 

MYSTAGOGUE, n. ». Cr. ^i-voyuy<c; 
Lat mystagogtu. One who interprets divine 
myateriei; or one who keeps and exhibit* 
chur«h rdiu. 
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MYSTEUY.B.i. T Fr. «>«««; Lat. 
M»«»'«l»iii. "ryittriiim ; Greek 

Hvan'aiovs, adj. I uv^qpiov, a secnl. 

Mtsr^RioDSLT, adv. r Strictly, that which 

Mrara'aiouSKESS "-'■ i» partly revealed - 
MyVtrkixi, 0. a. J and partly secret; 

•ometbing profound beyond comprelieDsion i an 
enigma; any thing artfiilly made diffieult; a 
trade or calling, so called, as VVarburton thinks, 
-from Fr. mrilifr : a myileriant was one who pre- 
sided over the ancient mystenen : to myiterise it, 
to explain mysteries or enigmas ; the other words 
follow the Kntei of mystery. 

Aad that which is the oobleil fujtrimt, 
llnagi Id nptoach and conuuoa iDfainy. 

Tbiy can judge as fitly of hi> wotib, 
Ai 1 can of thou mpleria which beiven 
Will net hare earth tp know. 

SliaJupeare, Cimfltaniti. 
Ta ibjr^reat comfort in this myiUrj of ill upiniuD), 
hne'i iDB twin brotbu of thy letter. 

Id. Hirrv fViv,, ef WiiulUT. 
h 



Holy BijtiI<'V'i [must be studied] with tliii rautiao. 
thai the mind lot its inadule t<e diluted to the am. 
plitude of the myitrria, and not the wyilinn be 
atiaiteoed and giti into tbe aairo* compau at the 
mind. nunin. 

Upon holy days, let the matter of yaui meditatiani 
tie iccordinf^ in the mvittrv of the day ; and, to your 
ordinary dnoliont of every day, add Ihs prayer 
which IS fined to the »#i«ry. Taylw. 

Oar duty of preparation ronlalaed io this one 
von), try oi etamine, being alter tbe manner or 
MViimfi, ■jawnsiMjy and KCratly described, then 
is raawn la believe that ibem i> in it very oiuch 
ditty. li. Iftrlliy CflnnMicani. 

. Myp-iipaMiSi to gather together iulo an uniun 
■11 liose Kvenl portiooi of truUi, and difluring au- 



le old dirk nyitrruui clouds i 



To Satan, first in sin, his doom applied, 
lliaugh in ■nvMerinw terms. 

Mi/i™-. FarBrfiM L,»t. 
Each stair myiicrinu'y was meanl, 

VitlPK. 

Uyilenting tlieir ensigai, they make the particular 
ones of the twelve Irilies acvommiidable unto the 
twolre ii^nn of the todiack. 

Brmnu'i Vaigar Ertmin. 

There often Tall out » many tbiogi to be done on 
the sudden, iliat louw of them must of neceuiiy b« 
neglwrted for diat whole year, which is the greatest 



detiimeDt I 



this 



EHlyn'i KalenJar, 



Time princes who were diatiaguided for mi/ttt- 
riMi ikill in gDremment, foulid, by the event, Ihal 
they had ill coniulted dieir own quiel. or tbe hapju- 
ness of Iheir people. Smijl. 

If Cod should f leate to teveal unto us this great 
myiiiTy of the Trinity, or some other myi'i^ in our 
holy religion, we ihoold not be able la uadentand 
them, unlnst he would bestow on us some new beul- 
tiei of the min ' 



* ^per secresy is 
Urn) ii tbe only 






MrsTEttv is derived from the Gcpek fiii*i||iiav, 

and in its modern acce|italion imports someihing 
abav« human intelligence, something awfully 
obscure and enigmatical ; any thing artfully 
made difficult ; the secret of any butine*a or 
profession. The word is often used by the foun- 
der i>f the Cbrisiiiui religion, and more frequently 
by his apostles, especially Si. Paul. In these 
cases it generally signifies those docinnes ol 
Christianit] which the Jews, prior to the advent 
of the Messiah, either conid not or did not un- 
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denUnd. Tli« Ttinitjr in Unity, anJ the Cniiy 
in Tnnily ; ihe incarnaiion of Uie Son of God ; 
the union of two natures in one and Ihe same 
peraon, be, we generally call mysleries, because 
they are above huni»n comprehension. Bnl our 
intenlioo in this article is lo lay before our 
readers an account of those aropf^Tn, or secret 
rites of the pai(an superstition, which were care- 
fully concealed fcam tlie knowledge of the tuI- 
gar, and which are univeraally denominated 
mystcne*. 

Ttie word MueiijHoi' is eTidenily deduced from 
Mii?i)p ', but the origin of this last term is not aJ- 
tOEellier ao obiriaui. The etymologies of it ex- 
hibited by Iha learned arevanout; lomeof them 
alMurd, The mysteries were imported into 
Greece from (he E^st. In those re^ons, then, 
we ought to look for the etymology of the word 
Miliar, or mistur (Heb. nno,) signifiesany place 
or thing hiddenOT concealed. Mistur is there- 
fore, probably, the root of the word Jtvfiif, 

The avarice and ambition of the pagan piiesis 
doubtless gave birth lo the institution of myste- 
ries. The ministers of that superstition alleged 
that »me articles of their ritual were too pro- 
found to be undei^Iood by Ihe vulgar; i>lnecs 
loo sacred lo he communicated to men in a 
situation subordinate or contemptible. Things 
sacred and venerable, Ihey alleged, would coo- 
trjcl a tainland pollution by an intercourse with 
untniored «iols. These were the ostensible mo- 
tives for making ihal odious distinction between 
the popular religion, and that contained in the 
■acred and mysterious ritual. Of all the legis- 
lators of antiquity, the Cretan alone was prtjdent 
enough to see Ihe absurdity of ihis, and to adopt 
a more liberal plan. Diodorus the Sicilia.n in- 
forms us, that the mysteries of Eleusis, Samo- 
thracia, &c., which were elsewhere buried in 
profound darkness, were among the Cretans 
taught publicly, and communicated to all the 
people. Minos, however, was a successful 1e- 
ftislator, and his pretended intercourse with 
Jupiter Ida'ua extended his influence and esia- 
liLshed his authority. He was therefore' not 
under the necessity of calling in the mysteries 
to his assistance. 

Mysteries were the nffsprina of Egyptian 
prietlcrafl. They were insuiuted with a view to 
Aggrandise that order of men, lo extend their 
influence, and lo enlarge their revenues. To 
accomplish these objects Ihey applied every en- 
gine (0 besot Ihe multitude with superstition and 
enthusiasm. They taught thai themselves were 
Ihe dinintiuished fiiioriies of heaven, and that 
celestial doctrines had been revealed to them, 
too holy 10 be communicated to ihe profane vul- 
gar, and too sublime lo be comprehended by 
them. Aftnthe mysteries were instituted, and had 
acquiredaliighreputation,legiBlatois,niagistTates, 
judites, and mon irchs, joined in the imposture, 
with the same views. Priests and princes were 
actuated by the same ipiril. The combiDatian 
was equally advantaeeoui lo Loth. 

The celebrated Mosheiin ii of opinion, that 
the mysteriea were entirely commemorative :; that 
they were instituted to preserve the remembrance 
«f betMi and great meii> who had been deiRed 



in consideration of their martial exploits, tiwhl 
inventions, public virtues, and the benefits cotl- 
ferred on their contemporaries. In oppositioa 
lo this singular opinion, it may be iu^;M, tliii 
the method of preserving Ihe memory of graal 
and illustriuua men, generally adopted, was ihe 
establighing festivals, celebrating games, offering 
sacnficei, singini{ hymns, dancing, Ilc. We 
can discover no secret mysienes inflituteil for 
thai purpose, at least in Iheir original intentiofl. 
Tlie mysteries were performed in secret: they 
were intended lo be communicated only to i 
few ; of course, had they been insutuled to un- 
morlalise the memory of heroes and great men, 
the authors would have acted the most foolnJi 
and inconsistent part imaginable. Inslead tl 
transmitting the fame of iheir heroes with ecUl 
to posterity, Ihey would llius have consigned it 
to eternal oblivion. 

The mysteries were therefote the offspring of 
bigotry and priestcraft ; they originated (i 
E^pt, Ihe native land of idolatry, la AU 
country the priesthood ruled predonunant. The 
kings were engrafted into iheir body before thej 
could ascend the throne. 'Tliey were powcMeil,* 
says Diodorus, ' of a ihird part of all the land 
of Egypt. All the oiientaU, but especially the 
Egyptians, delighted in mysterious and all^ori- 
cal doctrines. Every maxim of morality, evwj 
tenet of theology, everv dogma of philoMphy, 
was wrapt up in a veil of allegory and mystioMU 
This propensity conspired with avarice and aat- 
bitioD 10 dispose them to a dark and royilerioiis 
sysiem of religion.' ' Tlie Egyptians,' up 
Plutarch, 'were a gloomy race of men; they 
delighted io darkness nnd salilude. TlicirHeiM 
riles were generally celebrated with meiancholf 
ain, weeping, and iamentaiioD. TitU glooDj 
bias must have stimulated them to a coD^cnal 
mode of woiship." 

The riles of Osiria were perfonned with loat 
shrieks and lamentations when he was put into 
the coffin ; and with the most extravagant mitih 
when he was raised from the dead, or aoppoted 
to be found again. Their hymns were alwaj* 
composed in melancholy affecting strains: arid 
consisted of lamentations for the loss of Osin), 
the mystic 6ighl of Bacchus, the windennc of 
his, and the sufferings of the gods. Tlie C>- 
naaniles, who were a kindred tribe of the 
Mixraim or Egyptians, imitated them in their 
sacred rites. At Byblus, Berytus, Sidoo, and 
Tyre, they used mournful dirges for tiie death of 
Adonis ot Tammuz, who was the same with iht 
Egyptian Osirii, i. e. the sun. The Egyptiut 
then instituted a mode of worship c o M e nil l 
with their nalutal gloomy dispositioo. Tni re- 
cess of the sun towards the southern hemisphtn 
was the death of Osiris ; the wandering of Uli 
in search of her husband and brother, allegoti- 
cally imported the longings of the eanh for ihl 
return of the fructifying influences of the (otaF 
heat. When thai luminary relumed lowvib' 
the summer solstice, and grain, treei,fniits, betta^ 
and flowers, adorned the (ace of nature, aoalbv 
festival was celehnited of a different coinpleiiaa. 
All Egypt was dissolved in the most eilravtgagt 
mirth and jollity. During the celebration tt 
those festivals, the priests tomied alleirorical r^ 
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pmeniatioM o( the lun and the eanli, Thej 
Jiersonilipd both, and allegorised their inotioni, 
I wpecli, reUtJoni, accesws, reccne!, tic., into 
I SdVenlurts, peregrin aliens, sul!^ring;3, contests, 
,< Wttlei, Tictories, dereau, tec. Thne, in lime, 
I, and became i 



( Boarce were oeniea ine conquest! of Dlonysias 
I'St Bacchus, to beautifully eihibited hy N'onnius 
^'in hii Uionysiacs; Ibe vanderiags nf lo, aAei- 
1 witdi adorned by yF.schylus, Stc 
I' Whether (lie Egyptians deified mortal men in 
f "(he earliest a{;es has been much controrerted. 
I Jablonski endeavours to prove the negaiire. 
Flularch lells ut that ha, Oiiris, Uorus, Anu- 
I Ki, and Typhon, were once mortal penons, who 
I vere exalted into demoni after their dealh. 
I Diodonu, in his history of Isis and Osiris, Pan, 
l Eermet, tec., represents then) ai human per- 
il Moaigei; and sayi that the E^ptiani imagined 
that after their decease they Iran tin igraled into 
ftan. From these authorities we may believe 
that the Egyptians deified those who had dis- 
tineuished themselves by prowess, wisdom, ails, 
I and inventions. This was a constant pruclice 
I ■mong the Greeks. The exploitsoflhose heroes 
' liad been disguised by allegorical traditions. 
They had been magnified beyond all dimensions, 
! to astonish and intimidate the vulgar, and to 

Elli^ their propensity towaids the marvellous. 
I these secreii were developed in the mysteries. 
|l The catechumens were informed of eveiy par- 
ticular relating to the birth, the life, the exploits, 
;■ the adventures, misfotiunes.and decease, of those 
■ leroic personages. The magicians ofEgypl were 
abundantly qualified for en hibiting angels in tna- 
I chines. The toult of virtuous men, who had not 
tieen eminent enough to merit the honor of deifi- 
" tttian,were shown in all the perfection of Elysian 
:< felicity 1 and the souls of tyrants, and of the chil- 
; drenofTyphon (the evil spirit of the Egyptians), 
' Kere shown inTartaras, suffering all the enlremes 
of inlemat punishment. From these exhibitions 
Ifae mysiajcogues took occasion to read their pu- 
pil* suitable lectures on the happy tendency of a 
virtutHu conduct, and the misery consei)uent 
Upon a contrary course. They set before them 
tmmoital rvnown, deilicalion. and etysium, on 
the one hand, and eternal infamy and misetr on 
the other. Tliis may be deemed the chief ad- 
TinlAge accruing from this institution. 

The catechumens were also laui;ht many se- 
„ «ret» of physiology. This Phaniulus every where 
^ Kffirma, especially in his last book De Nat. Deor., 
1^ towards the end. Plutaich, too, says that most 
\ of the Egyptian tables were allegorical dniails of 
' physical opemions. Eusebius acquaints us 
I (hat the physiology, not only of the Greeks, but 
I Ukewite that of the barbarians, was nothing but 
! m science of nature, a concealed and dark theology, 
I involved in fable, whose hidden mysteries were 
\ m veiled over with allegories, that the ignorant 
I Billion were as little capable of comprehending 
t irhal was said, as what was suppressed in lilence, 
. Dionysius of tlalicamassus says that the (able* 
I of the Greeks detail the operations of nature by 
.allegories. Proclus makes the same observation. 
. The Egyptinns, says he, taught the latent opera- 
tions nf nature by fables. These physiological 



secrets were expounded to the initiated ; and 
that the Egyptian priests were deeply skilled in 
physiological science cannot be disputed. But 
the vulgar were excluded from all those secrets 
which were reserved for the nobility and sacer- 
dotal tribes. 

The original subjects of these insiitutioiti 
were the articles ipecitied above : but, in process 
of lime, numerous new rites, ceremonies, usages, 
and even doctrines, were supennduced, which 
were utterly unknown toihe original hierophants. 
Their subjects were at first simple and easy to 
be comprehended; in time they became com- 
plex, intricate, and unintelligible. To celebrate 
those mysteries widi the greater secrecy, their 
temples were so constructed as to favor the arti- 
fice or the priests. The &nes, in which they 
performed their riles and ceremonies, were sulh. 
terraneous apartments, constructed in such a 
manner ihat everv thing that appeared in them 
breathed an air o/ solemn secrecy. Their wall» 
were covered with hieroglyphic paintings and 
sculpture, and the altar was situated in the centre 
of the apartment. Modem travellers have dis- 
covered vestiges of them; and Shaw, Pococke, 
Belioni, and others, describe those dark abodes. 
In those subtetianeous mansions, which the 
priests had planned with the most consummale 
skill, tiie kings, princes, and great men of the 
state, encountered the dangers and hardships 
contrived to prove their prudence, fortitude, 
patience, abstinence, &c- These were appointed 
to try their merit; snd by these the hierophants 
decided whether they were duly qualified. Upon 
such iKrcBsions those magical tricks were rx- 
hibiied. for which tlie magicians of Egypt were 
so much celebrated. The strange and terrifying 
sights, the alternate successions of light and 
darkness, the hideous spectres, the rrigiitful 
bowlings re-echoed by these infernal domes, the 
scenes of Tartarus and Elysium, exhibited alter- 
nately and in quick succession, must have made 
a deep and lasting impression on the mind of the 
affrighted votary. 

From the scenes exhibited in the Egyptian 
mytlenes, especially those of Isis and Osiris, the 
Greeks seem to have copied their ideas of the in- 
fernal regions, and the subterraneous mansions 
of departed souls. Many colonies of Egyptians 
setiled in Greece. From these the aotlm, or 
early bards of Greece, learned them imperfectly. 
Of course we find Homer's account of the infer- 
nal regions, and of the slate of departed souls, 
lame and incoherent. Succeeding bards ob- 
tained more distinct iDfotTaaiiun. Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Plato, &c., paved the way for 
Virgil, who borrowed his ideas fram all of them. 
These, under his hand, in the sixth JEneid, grew 
into a system beautiful, regular, uniform, and 
consistent. The materials were created to his 
hand ; be had only to collect, polish, arrange, 
and connect them. 

Every god and goddess of Egypt respectively 
had their mysteries; but, as those of Isis and 
OsiHs were the most celebrated, they became 
principal objects of pursuit, as well as of imita- 
tion, lo the neighbouring nations. These were 
earned into Persia by Zoroaslres, or Zerduthi, 
and consecrated to Mithns. Orpheus imported 
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them into Thrace; Cadmug brought ihem into 
Bixotia, where Ihejr were sacred to Bacchui. 
InachuB esUbliihed them at Argos in honor of 
Judo; CynJnis io Cyprus, where they were dedi- 
cated 10 Venui. In Fbrygia they were lacrcdto 
Cybele, the mother of the gods. This progiEss 
of the mysteries is rendered the mare probiible, 
when we consider that a great part of Greece 
waj planted with colonies from Egypt, Pliaenicia, 
Palestine, &c. Orpheus, it not an Egyptian, 
was at least of oriental extraction, l-nachux, 
Cadmos, and Melampuj, are umveraally allowed 
to have been Egyptians. Erechtheus, in whcse 
reign the Eleusinian mysteries were established, 
was an Egyptian by birth, or sprung from Egyp- 
tian ancestors. Tlie Egyptians, then, in lliose 
early ages, did not view the Greeks in the light 
of aliens, but as a people nearly related, either 
fo themselves, or their brethren the Plidnicians. 
Although eiery particular deity had his own 

etculiar mysierioui sacred rii(<>, yet Mithras, 
airis, and Ceres, were deemed the most august, 
ud were uniiersally worshipped. 

Mithras, or, according* to 'the Persian, Mihr, 
wa* one of the great gods of the Asiatics. His 
wonhip was for many ages contined to Persia. 
AAenntrds it was propagated so far and wide, 
that some have imagined ihey have discovered 
vatigei of it even in Gaul. , Mihr, according to 
Dr. Hyde, signifies love, and likewise tliesun, 
II is by others reckoned a cognate of the Hebrew 
word muihir, excellence. Mithras was the aim 
among the Persians ; and in honor of that lumi- 
nary this institution was established. Mithras, 
according to Plutarch, was the middle god be- 
tween Orgmai and Ahriman, die two supreme 
divinities of Persia. But the fact is, that the 
solar planet waa the visible emblem of Oromai, 
tlie good genius of the Persian tribes, and the 
same with the Osiris of the Egyptians. The 
grand festival of Mithras was celebrated six days, 
in the middle of the month Mihr, which began 
September 30lh, and ended October 30th. 

Zoroaster worshipped Mithras, or the sun, in 
■ certain natural cave, which he formed into a 
temple, where Mithras was represented as pre- 
siding over the lower world with all the pomp 
of royat magniBceoce. In it were ibe symbols 
of Mithras and of the world, philosophically 
and mathematically exhibited. Mithras was 
sometimes represented as mounted on a bull, 
which be kills wiih a iwotd. On some bass re- 
lief Still existing, be appears as a young man 
with his tiauL turned upward, clothed with a 
thorttupic and breeGhes,aller the Persian fashion, 
or with a small cloak. Over the cave were seen 
the chariots of the sun and moon, and divers 
constellations. In one of those caves th« cere^ 
monies of initiation were performed ; but, before 
the candidate could be admitted, he was forced 
to undeigo a course of probationary eiercises, 
so numerous, and so rigorous, tiiat few had cou- 
rage and fortitude ID go through them. He was 
obliged to live a life of virtue and abstinence for 
seven years previous to his iniliaiian. Some 
months before it, he was obliged to suhmii to an 
austere ^t of fifty days. He was to relire seve- 
ral days to a deep and dark dunceon, where he 
was sucoessively exposed to all the 




fifteen times. In the o 
lationary exereises the candidate <" 
reduced to a skeleton; and some actually p«rd 
in the attempt. t^ 

Upon the eve of the initiation, tbt *>pil4 
braced on his armour, to encounter giinlxtM 
savage monsters. In those spacious subl 
raoeous mansions a mock hunting was ekhihil 
The priests, and all the subordinate officM^ 
transformed into lions, tygen, leopard*, b) — 
wolves, &c., assailed him with loud howli 
roaring, and yelling, and every instance of fe 
fury. In these mock combats the hero wu e 
in danger of being really worried, and 



itiaied, he killed one of the priests 4p 
attacked him in the form of a wild beuL TtV 
Persians worshipped Milhra? by aperpetmlUi; 
hence the votary was obliged to undeirat* Gal 
trial, by passing seven times through toe noN 
fire, and each time plunging liimielf in cold wiln 
Some have iDade these probationary peaueti 
amount to eighty; others only to eight. Tta 
candidate, having undergone all these tottoriof 
trrals with fortitude, was declared a proper n' 
ject for initiation. But, before his admisan 
he was to bind himself by (he most horrible oil_ 
and imprecations, never to divulge an artidlrf 
all that should be communicated to him. 

What atroppiTa or ineffable secrets were i 
parted to the initiated it is impossible lodilco* 
But we may rest assured, that the traditions H 
ceming the origin of the universe; the aoaiif 
attributes, perfections, and opetalioos, of On- 
ma^des; the balefiil influences orAhriman; a* 
the benign effects of the goverornent «f Milhia 
were unfolded and inculcated. The pbeootan 
of nature, discovered by the magi, were also a 
hibited ; and the aoplication of their eBecISi IB 
astonish and delude the -vulgar, were tughL 
\'irtue was warmly recommended, and liti 
represented in the must frightful colors. ThcM 
initiations are mentioned by Lampridius, Jus(it% 
and Tertullian. The last of these spnks of • 
kind of baptism, which washed from ine souls ■( 
the initiated all die stains tbey had pttviouAF 
contracted ; and mentions a paiticolar min 



I paiticolar i 
them. There w" 

presented to the initiated a crown suspended oa 
the point of a sword ; but they were taught la 
say, Mithras is my crown ; to intimate that ib^ 
looked upon the service of that deity U their 
chief honor. 

After the Telette, or rites which confer p«fcc- 
tion, were finished, the pupil was braupit ou' 
of the cave or temple, and with great solemiiy 
)>rocUimed a Lion of Mithras ; a title whick !»■ 
ported strength and intrepid courage in ibtitt- 
vice of the deity. Tliey were now conseenKd 
to the god, and were supposed to be under hit 
immediate protection ; which animated ihem id 
the mo»l daring enterprises. The worship nf 
Mithras was inrroduceJ into the Roman empire 
towards the end of the republic, where it tniilt 
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very npid progtesa. Wlieu ClitulianUr lifyaii 
9d iDak« i ngure in the empire, (he cliampiutis 
for {ugoiiljm proposed the nonhipof llm power 
•f btueiolence, 10 counleibalance that wonhip 
nhidi ibe Chnsiiana paid to Jeius Christ, the 
true Sun of righirauiness. But this mode was 
■oon ftbolished, tugelher trith ihe other nies of 
piii[anism. The Penijin grandees aRected names 
compounded wilh Mithras : hence Mithridates, 
MithtolunaneB, kv. Hence, loo, the precious 
■tone called Milhridal, which by Ihe reflection 
of the lun spukleJ wiih a •ariely of colors. 
(SoUnus, c. X.) There it likewise a certain pearl, 
of many differem colors, whicli they call Mithras. 
It is found among the mounlains near the Ited 
Sea ; and, when exposed to Ilit sun, it sparklei 
wiih a »atieij of dye*. We likewise fimJ a king 
of Egypt of that name who reigni^l at Helio- 
polit; who, in confequeiice of a dream, erected 
an inmenM obelisk to the Sun, near thai city. 
The votaries of Mithnu pretended that he was 
^Tung from a f>ck, and that therefore Ihe place 
likere ihe (nyaierious ceremonies were commu- 
tticaud to the iniliated was always a care. Many 
leuoni lia'e beeu assij^ned for Ihe origin of this 



•lability, the dominion of Milhras, in the opinion 
c< his votaries, nas firm as a cock, and stable as 
the everlasting hills.' Mr. Biyant.in his Analysis 
of Mythology, discusses this point with deep re- 

D'Anquelil briefly delineates the fuuctions 
flf this deity. ' The peculiar function! of Mi- 
ihiu are to fighl continually against Ahriman 
snd the impure army of evil genii, whose con- 
JIani emplaymenl is to scatter lenor and deso- 
Uiioo over the universe; to protect ihe frame of 
naldie from the demons and their productions. 
For this purpose lie is furnished wiib 1000 ears 
and 1000 eyes, and traverses ihe apace between 
betven and earth, bis bands armed with a club 
or mace. Milhras gives lo ibe earth liiihi; to 
men, com, pastures, and children ; maintains 
harmony upon etirlb, watches over the law,' &c. 

The onginal Dionysius or Bacchus was the 
Oiins of the Egyptians, or the Sun. The Greek 
name of that deity is plainly oriental, being 
compounded of ii, briglil: atid nasia or naia, 
in the £olic dialect man. a prince. Herodotus 
tells ui, Ihat Osirii is Dionysius in the Greek 
languafv : MartianusCapellus expresses the same 
idea. The lame (.Islris has much embarrassed 
critics and eiymologisli. The learned Jablonski 
has taken much pains Id inveiiigate the eiymo- 
logv of it. If 11 is granted ihal the Hebrew 
snd Egyptian tongues ate cognale dialects, it is 
the Choshvr or Oshir of the former, which im- 
ports, to make rich. The term Qsins wasapplied 
both to the sun and to the Nile ; both nhlcn bv 
their influence contributed respectively lo enticn 
and fertilise the land of Egypt. Job, or lo, was 
the name of the moon. 

In the earliest periods of Ibe Egyptian mo- 
narchv there appeared (wo iUnstnous penon- 
•ees. Uiiril and Isis, the chlldmi of Cronus; 
and ibey were married, according to (he custom 
of Ihe Egyptians. As the brother and husband 
had ummed the name of the Sun ; so the sisier 
Vfli . XV 



and consort touk that of Isis, that is, the woman, 
a name which (lie F^ptians applied both to the 
moon snd to the earth. Osins hating left liii ■ 
regent, wilh Hermes as her prime' minister, and 
Hercules as general of ber armies, quitted Efjpt 
wilh a numerous body of troops, attended by 
companies of fauns, salyn (men and women la 
these habits], singing women, musicians, &c., 
and traversed all Asia lo Ibe eastern ocean. He 
then lelnmed homeward through the upper Asia, 
Thrace, Ponlui, Asia Minor, Syvia, and Pales- 
tine. Wherever he marched, he conferred num- 
berins benefiu on Ihe savage inhabitants. He 
taught them buibaudly, gardening, botany, &c.i 
instructed them in the culture of the vine ; and, 
where vines could not be produced, he taught 
them to produce fermenled liquor from bailey. 
He built many cities, planted numerous colonies, 
insliluted wholesome laws, established religioui 
rites, and left priests to teach the obsertance of 
them. In sbon, he left every where lasting 
monuments of his generosity and beneficence. 
M'here he found the people docile and aubmis- 
aive, he treated them willi kindness and huma- 
nity : if any showed themselves obtlinate, he 
compelled them to submit to his imtiiutious by 
force of arms. 

Most persons have considered this expedition 
as fabulous. At (he end of three years be re- 
lumcd to Egypt, where his brother Typlion bod 
beea forming a conspiracy against his life. Ue 
invited Osiris, wilh some other persons, to an 
entertainment. When ilie repast was finished 
he produced a beauiiful coffer, highly finlitied, 
and adorned with studs of gold; promising to 
beslow it on the person whom it should 111 best. 
Osini made the experiment. The conspirator* 
nailed down the cover upon him, and Ibrew the 
coffer into Ihe river. This coffer, now the coffin 
of Osiris, was wafted by the winds and waves to 
the neighbourhood of Dyblus, a city of Pho- 
nicia, where it was cast on shore, at the foot of t. 
tamarind tree. Isis, in the mean time, discon- 
solate, Bllended by Anubis, ransacked every 
quarter in search of Osiris. At length, beioK 
informed thai his body was lodged neat Byblut, 
she repaired lo thai city, was introduced In the 
aue«n, and after various adventures tecovered 
the corpse of her husband, which she carried 
back to Egypt: but Typhon found her on Ibe ' 
batiks of ihe Nile; and, naviot- robbed her of ber 
charge, cut (he body into fourteen parts, and 
scattered Ihcm up and down. Once more, Isii 
»el nut in quest of those parts, all of which, ona' 
excepted, she found, and interred each in (ha 
place where she found them; and hence (he 
mary tonibs of Osiris in that country. Tiiew 
lumbs were denominated taposint by IM nattvei 
Many other hibulous adventures were ascribcti 
loihese two personages. SeeDiod.Sic, Btyant'i 
Analysis of Ancient Uylbotogy, and M. Cour de 
Gebelin. 

To commemorate these adventures, tlie my»- - 
leries of Isis and Osiris were inslituted ; and 
from them those of Bacchus and Ceres, among 
the Greeks, were derived. Of the Egyptian »*■ 
lemnity, we have an exact epitoioe m one of th« 
lallieri of the church. 'They deplore annuallyi 
wilh deep taiaentationi and shaved heads, ll.t ' 
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catastrophe of Osiris, over a buried statue of the Theban Bacchus was a monster of d^tucb- 

that monarch. Thej beat their breasts, mangle ery ; whereas the Egyptian is represented as t 

their arms, tear open the scars of their former person of an opposite character. Of coarse the 

wounds; that by annual lamentations the catas- mysteries of the former were attended with the 

trophe of his miserable death may be rerived in most shocking abominations. These mysteriet 

their minds. After a certain number of days, were first celebrated at Thebes the capital of 

they pretend that they have found the remains of B(eotia, under the auspices of the family of 

his mangled body; their sorrows are lulled Cadmus. From this country they made their way 

asleep, and they break out into immoderate joy/ into Greece, and all the neighbouring parts oJF 

Osiris and Isis were probably sovereigns of Europe. 

Egypt at a very early period ; they had conferred When the day appointed for the celebsatioa of 

many benefits on their subjects, who, from gra- the orgia approacned, the priests issued a pro* 

titude, paid them divine honors after their de- clamation, enjoining all the initiated to equip 

cease ; in time they, were confounded with the themselves according to the ritual. The votaries 

sun and the moon ; and their adventures magni- were to dress themselves in coats of deer skins, 

fied beyond all credibility, interlarded with fables, to loose the fillets of their hair, to cover their 

and allegorised in the mysteries. legs with the same stuff with their coats, and to 

The same mode of worship was established arm themselves with thyrsi. The Bacchuialiani^ 

at Byblus, and in after ages at Tyre^ The Miz-> especially the Thracians, used often to quarrel 

raim and Chanaanim were nearly connected by and commit murder in their dranken revels. A 

blood, and their religiousceremonies were derived law was therefore enacted, that the votaries, in- 

from the same source. Among the Phoenicians stead of real spears, should arm themselves with 

this deity obtained the names of Adonis and wooden weapons. The statue of the deity, whidi 

Bacchus. The former is rather an epithet, sig- was covered with vine or ivy.leaves,was elevated 

niiyiog my lord, than a name : the latter, from on the shoulders of the priests. The cavalcade 

bahah, to weep, is evidently an allusion to the then proceeded in the following order : — ^Firsl^ 

weeping with which the rites were performed, hymns were chanted in honor of Bacchus. Ho- 

We now proceed to the mysteries of Osiris, as race, in his dithyrambic odes, has pointsd out 

they were celebrated among the Greeks and the subjects of these Bacchanalian songs, in the 

Thracians, under the name of Sie Orgia of Diony- hymns attributed to Orpheus we find seveial 

sius or Bacchus. addressed to this deity, under different titles. 

Orpheus, the celebrated Thracian philosopher, The first division of the votaries preceded, oaf- 
had travelled into Egypt in quest of knowledge ; vying a pitcher of wine, with a bunoh of the 
and from that country, he imported the Bacchan- vine. Then followed the he-goat ; an animal 
alian rites. Some affirm that those rites were odious to Bacchus, because he ravages the vines, 
imported from Egypt or Phoenicia by Cadmus The chanting hymns, the sacrificing the be-goit, 
himself, a native of the former country, who and the revels, games, and divemons, gate 
spent sometime in the latter, before he emigrated birth to the dramatic poetry of the Greeks; as 
to Boeotia. Semele, the daughter Of Cadmus, the persons habited as fauns, syhrans, and sityn^ 
and the mother of the Grecian Bacchus, was furnished the name of another species of poetiy. 
struck with lightning at the very instant of his Then appeared the mysterious coffer, containiiif 
birth. The child was denominated Bacchus tbe secret symbols of the deity. These were the 
from the sorrow this accident occasioned in the phallus, some grains of sesama, heads of poppiei^ 
family. Cadmus sent his infant grandson to his pomegranates, dry stems, cakes baked of the 
relations in Phoenicia or Egypt. There he was meal of different kinds of corn, salt, carded 
instructed in the mysteries of Isis and Osiris, wool, roib of honey, and cheese ; a dkild, a ser- 
and in all the magical tricks of the Egyptian pent, and a fan. Clemens Alexandrinns men- 
priests. Thus accomplished, he returned to tions also the dye, the ball, the top, the wheel, 
Thebes with the traditional retinue of the ori- the apples, the looking-glass, and the fleece, 
ginal deity, and claimed divine honors. This The articles first mentioned were of Egyptian 
claim was not admitted without opposition; original; the last were superinduced by the 
Pentheus, another grandson of Cadmus, was Greeks, in allusion to his being murdeted and 
torn to pieces by the frantic Bacchanalians upon torn in pieces when he was a child by the mS- 
Mouot titheron, because he attempted to inter* chinations of Juno, who prevailed with the 
rupt them in celebrating the orgia. Titans to commit the horrid deed. These last 

The Greeks attributed all the actions of the were memorials of his boyish play-things ; fiv, 

Egyptian hero to their new Bacchus. To him says Matemus, * the Cretans, in celebrating the 

they ascribed all the adventures and exploits of rites of the child Bacchus, acted every thing that 

the oriental archetype. Consequently in the . the dying boy either said, or did, or suffered.' 

orgia every tiling was collected) that Jhad been ' They likewise,' says he, * tore a live bull in 

imported relating to Osiris; and to that &rrago pieces with their teeth to commemorate the dis- 

was joined all that the Grecian rhapsodists membering of the bov.' But Porphyry sap, 

thought fit to invent Hence the religious cere- * that in the island (of Chios they sacrificed a 

monies of the Greeks became a medley of in- man to Bacchus, and mangled and tore him 

consistencies. The adventures of the Theban limb from limb.' 

pretender were grafted upon those of the Egyp- On the day set apart for this solemnity, men 

tian archetjrpe, and out of this combination was and women, crowned with ivy, their hair di- 

formed a tissue of adventures disgraceful to shevelled, and their bodies almost naked, ran 

knman natos^, absurd, and inconsistent. Indeed about the streets, roaring aloud Evohe Bacchel 
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inlaimi«U vtitU itioe ajid eaElmiiasDi, ditfiseil 
like- Salyn, Fauns, and Silenusei, iii postutei 
and ttbiudes the most disgustingly indecent. 
N«il fiillowed a comDiny mouoted upon asses, 
atlemled by Fauns, Bacchanals, Thjades, Mi- 
mallonides, Naiads, Titynj hc^ nlio, made the 
■diacaut places echo to their fiaalic howlings. 
After diis tumultuous herd were earned the 
statues of vicloiy, and altars in form of vine* 
sets crowned with i»j, smoking with incense. 
Then appeared leiernl chariots loaded with 
thjTsi, arm), garlands, ca^kst pitchen, vases, 
tripods, &c. The chariots were followed by 
youni; Tirgins of Tank, who carried the baskets 
and little boies which contained the mystenous 
article*. These, from \iuiU office, were called 
ciilophorc. The phallophon followed with a 
<Aorus of itophallophori habited like Fauns, 
counterfeit I riK drunkiirf peraons, and singiog in 
honor of Bacchus. The procession was closed 
by a troop of Bacchanal iuns crowned with ivy, 
interwoven with branches of yew, and with 
■erpents. Sometimes at these scandalous fesli- 
vals, naked women whipped themtelves, and 
(ot« their skins in a barbarous manner. The 
ptoceuion lerminated ou Mount Ciiheron, when 
il let out from Theb«s ; and in other places, ia 
some dislanl unfrequented desert, where the 
votaries practised every species of debauchery 
with tecreiy and impunity- Urpbeus saw the 
degeneracy of these ceremonies ; aud in en- 
deavouring to reform tiiem lost his life. Pen- 
thetu inllered in the tike attempt, being lom ia 

Eieces by the Bacchanalians, among whom were 
is own mother and aunts. For ^itther infor- 
lUUion On this subject, we refer the ttnikr to 
Diod. Sic. Apollod. BibI F.uripid. Bacchx. 
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which, among the ancieot Greeks and Romant, 
were treatajl with a superior deq;re« of awe and 
venetalion. These wer^ instituted in honor of 
Ceres, the goddess of com ; who, according to 
the mpst auihentic accounts, was the Isis of the 
Egyptians. The mystcriu of Osiris and Isis 
were originally initiluled in honor of llie suu 
■rvd mooD, and afterwards con»ecuied to an 
* Egyptian prince and princess, who had been 
dei&ed l» that peojile. We linow of no more 
•xacl and brilliant description of the ceremonies 
t>f that joddesi, in the most polished ages of the 
Egyptian superstition, than what we meet with 
in the witty and florid Apuleius (lib. xi.), to 
wluch we refer our curious leaders. By wlial 
means, and upon wiml occasion, lho«e ntjilerics 
were introduced inio Aiiica, and etlablished at 
Eleusis, Diodorus Siculus illustrates : ' Erec- 
tbens,' says he, ' a prince of Egyptian exirac- 
tian, once reigned, at Athens. A scorching 
drought, durinfc his reign, prevailed over all the 
world, except Egypt; which, from the humidity 
of its sod, was not affected by that calamity. 
The fruits of the earth were burnt up ; .iiul 
nuiltinidei of people perished; Erectheus im- 
■ ' a vast quantity of grain from Egypt lo 
The people, relieved by his munifi- 



cence, unanimously elected him king, and lie 
taught tbem the mysteries of Ceres at Eleusis. 
In those times the goddess is said to bave ap- 
|>eared at Athens, tliree times; because corn 
nas tlirice imported into Attica.' Here then we 
hate the whole mysleiy of the arrival of Ceres 
in Attica, and the institution of her mysteries 
at Eleusis unveiled. The whole is evidently an 
ollei^ry. 

TMptolemus, another ^yplian,was appointed 
1^ F.rectheus to export this superfluous store. 
That hero, according lo Pherecydes, was the son 
of Oceanus and Tellus, or (lie sea and the earth ; 
because his parents were not known, and be- 
cause he came to Eleusis by sea. The ship in 
which he sailed was decor:ited with the Rgure of 
ai winged draEoa; therefore, he wm said to be 
wafted tt^tou^ the air in a chariot drawn by 
dragons. Wherever Triplolemus disposed of 
his com, thither were extended the wanderings 
of Ceres, Together with the grain imported 
from Egypt, Erectheis, or Triptolemus, or both, 
transported into Attica a uumber of priests and 
priestesses ; who spread their rites over utmost 
qU Asia and great part of Europe. The Creek 
and Roman idoUiry originated from them. .The 
worship of Isis was introduced into every coun- 
try where Triptolemus sold his grain, Hencii 
the wandering of Ceres in search of }\tx daugh- 
ter Proserpine. The disappearing of the fruili 
of the eartn, of which Proserpine is (he emblem, 
is the allegorical rape of that goddess, by Pluto, 
aovereign of the infernal regions. The wimdei- 
■ngs of Isis in search of Osirijt futnislied die 
model for the perigtinatioos of Cenrs. 

Ceres, the Roman name of the gisddess of 
corn, was unknown lo the Greeks, They 
always denominated hei ilqfii|ri(>, De meter 
(whence Demetrius), or Dnmalei, which is 
rather an epithet than a proper name; formed of 
ihe Chaldaic particle da, th^ and maier, moihet. 
Cectops I., king of Attica, had established ihe 
worship of liie Saitic Alliena, or Mmerva, in 
that region, and consecrated his capital to that 
deity. Erectheus introduced the warship of 
Isis or Damaier. The subjects of Cecrops wet* 
a colony of Sailes, and read ilj embraced the 
worship of Minerva ; but the Abortgioes, being 
accustomed to a maritime life, were more id- 
<!liDed to consecrate their city to Neptune. Ce- 
erops by a siraiagem secured the preference to 
Minerva. Erectheus, to give eqiuJ imparlance 
to his patroness, instituted the Eleusmian mys- 

The archpriesteis, who personated the newly 
imported deity, was entertained by one Celeiis, 
king or viceroy of Ihe district of Eleusis. Upon 
hei arrival, a farce was acted not very luittble to 
the character of a goddess. The lodeceucjes 
attending Ihe first appearance of the goddes). or 
the Egyptian dame who assumed her character, 
were copied from similar unhallowed modes of 



an allegorical signification in Egypt; and among 
the most ancient Greeks the same spirit wm 
diflused by the otieatal colrmistx ; but allcrwards 
they abandoned the allegorical style, and lost 
every idea of their religious, moial. or physical 



intetp relation ; while tlie shameful 
between Ceres and Banbu, or Jambe, was re- 
tained in the mvsleriei. See AppoUodorvs and 
CUnunt AkiandrittUi. At the lime that Ceres 
ftrdved in Allies, Bacchna likewise made hia 
appearance in thatcountry. He nu entertained 
by one Icaru9 ; whom, as a reward for his 
liospitaliif, he instructed in the art of cultivating 
the vine, and making wine. Tliui both agricul- 
ture and the art of managing the vintage were 
introduced into Athens about the same time. 
Ceres was a priestess of Isii ; Bacchus was a 
priest of Osiris. The arrival of tliese two per- 
sonages from Egypt, with a number of inferior 
priests in tiieii train, produced a revolution in 
Athens, with respect to life, mauners, and reli- 
gion. The sacred rites of l9i9,or the Kleusinian 
raysleries, date their instilution from Ibis period. 
When this company arrived at Eleusblhey -were 
entertained by the most respectable persons in 
that district. Theit names, according In Clem. 
Alenand., were Banbo, Dyiaulis, Triptolenus, 
Eumalpus, and Eubulus. From Eumolpus 
descended a race oE priests called Eumolpi- 
da', who 6gured at Athens many ages after. 
Triptolemus was an ox-herd, Eumolpus a shep- 
herd, and Eubulus a swine-berd. These were 
the iirst apostles of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Erectheus, or Pandion, countenanced the semi- 
nary, and built a small temple for its accommo- 
dation in Eleusis, a city of Attica, a few miles 
west of Athens, and capital of one of the twelve 
districts into which that territory was divided, 
l*his was the scene of those renowned mysteries, 
which for nearly 2000 years were itie pride of 
Atheo!. 

The mysteries were divided into the grealtr 
and IfiKT. The latter were celebrated at Agra, 
a small town on ilie Ilyssus ; the former were 
celebrated in the month Boedromion ; the latter 
in (hat of Anthesterion, All the lesser ceremo- 
nies, described under the article Elecs:nm, 
being duly performed, the candidate was cnrried 
into the hall appointed for initiation. There he 
was taught the first elements of those arcana 
which were afterwards more fully revealed in the 
more augujt mysteries of Eleusis. The pupils at 
Agm were called Myslx, or probalioneis; ibose 
of Eleusis were denomipnied Epoplic, import- 
ing that they saw as they were spen. The leaser 
mysteries were divided into several stages, and 
candidates were admitted to them according to 
their quality and capacity respectively. Those 
who were initiated in the lowest were obliged to 
wait live years before they were admitted to the 
greater. Those who had partaken of the second 
kind underwent a noviciate of three years; those 
who had been admitted to the third, only of two 
years; and those who had gone throngh the 
fourth were admitted to the grpater at the end of 
one year; which was the shortest period of pro- 
bation a candidate could legally under^. As 
lo the greater mysteries, oriirinally none but the 
natives of Attica were admitted lo them. In 
time, however, the pale was extended so far and 
wide as to comprehend all who spoke the Greek 
langiiage ; bat all foreigners were debarred. 
Hercules, Bacchus, Castor, Pollux, /Esculapius, 
Mid [lippocrates were iniliated in an eilraordi- 



nary manner, from a regard le their high charae- 
ler. All barbarians, too, were excluded ; yM 
Anacliarsii the Scythian was indolged that pri- 
vilege, in consequence of his reputation tat 
science. All persons guilly of tnatnlauehter, 
all magicians, enchanters, all impious and pro- 
lane persons, were expressly prohibited the 
beneiit of this pagan saciamenl. At last, how- 
ever, the gate became wider, and pedple of all 
□aiioos, provided their character was lair, wen 
admitted. The Atheniaoi at last initiated nen 
their in&nU, that they might be under the pn>> 
taction of the goddess. 

On ihe evening of ihe 15lh day of Boedro- 
mion the initiations commenced ; for all the , 
most solemn rites of paganism were performed 
during the night ; they were mdeed genetally 
wnrks of darkness. On this day there was ■ ' 
solemn cavalcade of Athenian matnnis tuna 
Athens to Eleusis, in carriages drawn by omi. 
In this procession the lodies used to tally one ' 
another in pretly loose terms, in imilati<m of 
the Isiac processhin described by Herodotnt. ( 
The most remarkable object in this procession 
was the Mundus Cereris, contained in a stnalt 
coffer or basket. This was carried by Atheniio 
matrons. In this cofler were lodged the comb 
of Ceres, her mirror, a. serpentine figure, lOtat 
wheal and barley, the pudenda of the two lexea, 
i(C. The procession ended at the lemple, where 
this sacred charge was deposited with the greatest i 
solemnity. We have no complete descripiion 
of the temple of Eleusis. That of ill ruin), bf 
Dr. Chandler, is inserted under Elicsis. 
Slrabo informs us that the mystic sanctuary wu 
as large as a theatre. In the port^h of this Un- i 
pie Ihe candidates were crowned with garkandt 
of flowers, which they called bymera, ot the 
desirable. They were dressed in new g«niien& 
which they continued to wear till they wer» ' 
quite worn out. They washed their hands tni 
laver filled vrilh holy water, as a symbol of 
purity. Before Ihe doors were locked, one of tb« 
ofhceis of Ihe temple proclaimed with ■ loud 
voice a stem mandate, enjoining all the utiitti- 
tiated to keep at a distance from the temple, and 
denouncing the most terrible menace* if any 
should dare lo pry into the holy mysteries. Any 
person who ventured into the sanctuary, eren 
through ignorance, was put to death witliout 

The chief minister of these far-famed myi- 
teries was the hieropbant. lie was styled kinr, 
enjoyed that dignity during life, was always >n 
Athenian, and presided in the solemnity. This 
personage, says Eusebius, represented the D#- 
miurgus, or Creator. ' Now in the mysteries of 
Eleusis,' lays he, ' the hierophanLis dressed ool 
in the figure of the demiurgus. The detniur- 
gus,' adds he, ' whom the Egyptians call Cnepli, 
is figured as a man of an azure color, ihwwd 
with black, holding in his right hand a sceptre, 
and in his left a gird e. and h»vri)g on bis Mad < 
a royal wing or feather wreathed round.* TTw 
next minister was the daduchus, or torch-bearer : 
who, according n Eusebius, was.attired like the 
sun, the visible lype of the supreme demtnrgas. 
The third was the person who ofGciatrd ai the 
altar. Ik wat hftbited like the moon. Hii 
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«»erj ihinj thai was lo be communicated lo tlie 
noTice). He probably represented Tliotli or 
Ueicury, the interpreter of the gods. There 
were alio lite epimelietK or curalon, ofwhom ibe 
king was one, wbo joiml;^ directed the whole 
ceremonial ; tad tea prieiti lo olTer the sacriiicea. 

We return to the myslK, or candidBtei for ini- 
lialton. Eusebius, CliJinens Alexaodrinus. and 
Ju»tin, mention a hymn compoied by Urpheui, 
wbicli was Sling by the myslagogue upon that 
(Micasion. That some sacred hymn was chanted 
i* highly probable ; but that il ma composed by 
Ulpheua appears problematical. Before the 
ceremony opened, a book was produced, which 
contained every thing relating lo die teletx. 
This was read over lo the mystc ; who were 
ordered to write out copies of il. Il was kept at 
£Uu)is in a sacted repository, called petroma, 
between two lar^ie stones. 

The initiations begin with a represenlalion of 
tbo wandetinits of (>res, and her lamentaiiont 
far her daughter. One o( the company having 
kindled 1 firebrand at the altar, and sprung to a 
place in llie lernple, waring the torch furiously, 
a second snatched It from him, roaring and 
waving it in the same frantic manner; then a 
third, afbatth, he., in the most rapid succession. 
Tliia was an imitation of Ceres, who perlusliated 
Ihe earth widi a flaming pine in her hand, which 
sbi had lifted at mount Etna. When the 
pageant of the goddess was supposed to arrive 
at Eleusi), a aolemn pause endued, and a few 
trifling questions were put lo the mystv. The 
tnundus Cereiis was then dtiplayed before the 
lnyil», and the mystagogue read a lecture on the 
allegorical import of these symbols, which was 
heard with the most solemn silence. Many tra- 
ditions were then communicated to the mystiB 
concerning the origin of the universe, he, as we 
luTn from Clemens Aleundrinus and Cicero. 
This cosmogony was that of the most ancient 
Egyptians, and of the orientals in general. It is 
henulifully eibibited m Plato's Timxus, and by 
Uvid in his Metamorphoses, lib. I, fab. 1 — 3. 
The next scene consisted of the exploits of the 
$oi», demigods, and heroes, who hud been 
■diinced lodivine honors. These wer? displayed 
a* passing before the mystic in pageants fabricated 
«n purpose. But, though thus ' there were gods 
m4iiy and lords many,' yet, accordmg to EuBe- 
bius, the unity of Ihe Supreme Being was main- 
tained and inculcated. This was the original 
doctrine of the hieropbanls of Egypt. It was 
mainiained by Thales and all the Ionian school, 
IS the doctrine of Pythagoras, who probably 



paid to the subordinate divinities. Tlie initiated 
were taught to look to the dii majorum gentium 
with awe and veneration, as beings endowed 
with ineffable power, wisdom, purity, goodness, 
Ac, Th«4e thry were eihorted to adori! ; to ofitr 



sacritices, prayers, tec. They were instructed to 
look up lo hero-gods and demi-gods, as beinp 
enalted to the high rank of governors of differtvt I 
parts ot nature, as the im:nedia|« guardians i>||l 
the human isce; in short, as god* near at hand* I 
ready upon nil occasions to confer ble«iings upoA I 
th« virtuous. As the two chief ends of thewl 
initiations were the exercise of heroic virtue* iftl 
men, and the practice of uniform piety by dt^fl 
candidates for immortal happiness, the hierOaV 
phanls had adopted a plan well accommodated nW 
these purposes. The virtuous conduct and ha 
roic exploits of Ihe demi-godswere minified b 
th« most pompous euloginms, and enforced wil 
suitable exhortations. The heroes and death- 1 
goiis themselves were displayed in pageants, or ■ 
vehicles of celestial light. Their honors, oAie<% 1 
and other appendages, wereeihlbited with all ttw'] 
splendor that the sacerdotal college were abit 
to devise. The sudden glare of mimic light, the 
melting music stealing upon the air, the artificial 
thunders reverberated from the roof and walls of 
the temple, the appearance of fire ar.d ethereal 
radiance, Ihe vehicles of flames, the effigies of 
heroes and demons adorned qith crowns of lau- 
rel, the fragrant odors and aromatic ^les which 
breathed from every quarter, all dexterously 
counterfeited by sacerdotal mechanism, in the 
dead of night, amidst a dismal gloom, whence 
the most bright effulgence instantaneously bunt 
upon the sight, must have filled the imagination 
ot the astonished votaries with pictures at once 
tremendous and transporting. 

But, as all the candidates for initiation might 
nr>t aspire to the tank of heroes and demi-goda, 
a more easy and more attainable mode of con- 
duct, to arrive at the place of happiness, re- 
q-uired to he opened. Private virtue* were in- 
culcated, and these, too, were to meet a proper 
reward. The conductors of the mysteries urged 
the doctrine of a future stale of rewards and 
punishments. The immortality of the soul was 
elucidated and inculcated, 'This doctrine was 
likewise imported fiom Egypt ; for Uerodotu* 
says (Lib. ii,) ' that the Egyptians were the lirsl 

Ecople who inaintained the immortality of the 
uman soul.' The Egyptian immortality, how- 
ever, according to him, was only the metempsy- 
chosis. This was not the system of the ancient 
Egyptians, nor indeed of the telelv. In these 
a mt^tern psychosis was admitted; but it wai 
carried forward to a very distant period, to wit, 
tu the grand Elgypiian period of 26,000 years. 
As the mystagogues well knevr that men are 
more powerfully affected by objects presented to 
Ihe eyes, than by the most engaging instructions 
conveyed by the ear, they made the emblems of 
Elysium and Tartarus pass in review before the 
eym of their novices. Thus the Elysian scenes, 
so nobly described by Ihe Roman poet, appeared 
in mimic splendor; while the gloom of Tarta- 
rus, the three-headed dog of hell, the furies 
Willi tresses of snakes, the tnbunali of Mino^ 
yEacus, and Rhadamanthus, he, were displayed 
in all their terrific state, Tantalus, Ixion, Sisy- 
phus, the daughters of Uanaus, &c,, were repre- 
sented in pageants before their eves. These ex- 
liibitions were accompanied wiili most hoirikl* 
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cries and howlings, thunders, lightning, and misaionaries, and retained after their signifia- 
other objects of terror. The worship of the gods tion was lost. This wis a common piactioe 
was strictly enjoined. The three laws ascribed among the Greeks. In the administration of 
to Triptolemus were strictly inculcated. J . To their religious ceremonies, they retained many 
honor their parents ; 2. To honor the gods with names of persons, places, things, customs. Ice, 
the first fruit of the earth ; 3. Not to treat brutes which haa been introduced by the Phoenieiaos 
with cruelty. Cicero makes the civilisation of and Egyptians, from whom- they borrowed their 
mankind one of the most beneficial effects of the system of idolatry. Those terms constituted the 
Eleusinian institutions. language of the gods, so often mentioned by 

The initiated then bound themselves by dread- Homer. The above words appear to be Syriac, 
ful oaths to observe and practise every precept and to si^ify, be vigilant, be innocent Nnmer« 
tendered to them in the course of the teletse ; and ous and important were the advantages supposed 
never to divulge one article of all that had been to redound to the initialed, from their being ad- 
heard or seen by them. In this they were so ex- mitted to partake of the mysteries, both in this 
ceedingly jealous, that .£schylus the tragedian life and Uiat which is to come. Euripides, m 
was in danger of capital punishment, for having his Bacche, act L^ &c., introduces the choru 
only alluded to one of the Eleusinian arcana in a extolling the happiness of those who had beea 
tragedy : and one of the articles of indictment acquainted with God', by participating in the 
against Diagoras the Melian was, his having holy mysteries, and whose minds had been en- 
spoken disrespectfully of the mysteries, and dis- lightened by the mystical Tites. The happy iii» 
suaded people from partaking of them. To im- fluenoes of the telete were supposed to admi> 
press these maxims the more deeply upon the nister consolation to the epopts in tbe hour of 
minds of the novices, * towards the end of the dissolution. Isocrates oonfirms this ; and Arif> 
celebration,' says Stobaeus, * the whole scene be- tides (de Myst Eleus.) tells us, * that the ioi- 
comes terrible; all is trembling, shuddering, and tiated were not only often rescued from many 
astonishment Many horrible spectres are seen, hardships in their life time, but at death enter- 
and strange cries and bowlings uttered.' Light tained hopes that they should be raised to a 
succeeds darkness ; and again the blackest dark- more happy condition.' After death, they were^ 
ness the most glaring light. Now appear open in the Elysian 6elds, to enjoy superior degrees 
plains, flowery meads, and waving groves ; where of felicity, to bask in eternal sua-shine, to quaff 
are seen danoes and choruses ; and various holy nectar, and feast upon ambrosia, &c. 
phantasies enchant the sight. Melodious notes The priests made their disciples believe that 
are heard from afar, with all the sublime sym- the souls of the uninitiated, when thej arrived 
phony of the sacred hymns. The pupil, now in the infernal regions, should roll in mire and 
completely perfect, is initiated, becomes free, re- dirt, and with very great difficulty arrive at dieir 
leased, and walks about with a crown on his destined mansion. Hence Plato introduces So- 
head, and is admitted to bear a part in the crates observing, 'that the sages who instituted the 
sacred rites.' Pletho, in the oracles of Zoioas- teletae had positively affirm^, that whatever soul 
tres, informs us, * that frightful and shocking ap- should arrive in the infernal mansions unhouselled 
paritions, in a variety of forms, used to be dis- and unannealed, should lie there immersed in 
played to the mysts in the course of their ini- mire and filth.' And as to a future state, says 
tiation :' and ' that thunder, lightning, and fire, Aristides, ' the initiated shall not roll in mire 
and every thing terrible which might be 'held and grope in darkness; a fate which awaits the 
symbolical of the divine presence, were intro- unholy and uninitiated.' When the Atheiuans 
duced.' Claudian, in his poem De Rapt^ Pro- advised Diogenes to get himself initiated, and 
serpinft, gives an elegant, though brief, descrip- enforced their arguments with the above coo- 
tion of these scenes. The sight of those ap- siderations, ' It will be pretty enough,' replied 
pearances was called Autopsia, or actual the philosopher,' ' to see Agesilaus and Epami- 
seeing : hence those rites were called epoptica. nondas wallowing in the mire, while the most 
The epoptae were actually initiated, and ^ere contemptible rascals who have been initialed are 
admitted into the sanctum sanctorum, and bore strutting in the islands of bliss.' When Antis- 
a part in the ceremonial ; whereas the mysts thenes was to be initiated in the Orphic myste- 
were obliged to take their station in the porch of ries, and the priest was boasting of the many 
the temple. The candidates for initiation bathed astonishing benefits which the initiated should 
themselves in holy water, and put on new clothes enjoy in a future state, ' Why,' says Antisthenei, 
of linen, which they continued to wear till they it is strange your reverence don't e'en hang 
were quite torn, and then they were consecrated yourself, to come at them the sooner.' After the 
to Ceres and Proserpine. From the ceremony of Macedonian conquests, the hierophants abated 
bathing they were called h^drani; and this was much of their original strictness. In the age of 
a kind of baptismal absolution. Cicero, Eleusis was a temple to which all nations 

The epopts having sustained all those fiery resorted. Almost all the great men of Rome 
trials, heard and seen every thing requisite, were initiated. The hierophants, however, re- 
taken upon them tbe vows and engagements of fused to admit Nero on account of the. profligacy 
Ceres and Proserpine, were now declared perfect of his character. Few others were rerased that 
men. They were crowned with laurel, and dis- honor. 

missed with two barbarous words, Kov^ ofiwai, This institution gradually degenerated, but 

konx ompax, of which perhaps the hierophants how much, and in what points, it is difficult to 

themselves did not comprehend the import, investigate. The fathers of the church are not 

They had been introduced by the first F^gyptian always to be trusted when they arraign the insti- 



tntions of Pa^uiiiin. Helanthius, Mnwcdet, 
Sotadn, bc.,wrou puipoiely on Ihii subject, biu 
lh«ir workl ire longsince loit. Among modem 
«nlhois Meunius and Warbution have Uliored 
moil succeufully in ihis lield. The Ibimer, in 
hit Liber SmguJarii, \ias collected every tiling 
that can be gleaned from antiquity relating to 
thete I nititulions, without, however, poititiDg ont 
their original, or elucidatins the eniTaiid impart 
of their esiablisfaiaent. Tha lattrr has drawn 
them into the Torlex of a sjalem which has in 
many instances led hua to a$ciib« to ibem a 
higher merit than they deserve. 

These myilerie* continued in high reputation 
to the a^ of St. Jerome. The emperor Valen- 
linian intended to have *uppi«s9ed them; hat 
ZoiiiDiu snys, he was direTted from liii design 
by the procou-^ul of Greece. At lengtli Theodo- 
Bius 1. prohibited the celebration of these and all 
the other lacta ofPa^nism. They had main- 
tained their ground nearly 2000 years; duimg 
which space the cclebraiion of them never had 
becD iaiemipled but once. When Alexander the 



Great mass«cred the Thebana, >nd raud their 
city, the Allieniaos were so much affected with 
this melancholy ereni, that they neglected Hat 
f^lebralion of that festival. 

There were many other mysleiioas inflitutioiu 
among tlte ancient Pagans, but the above wen < 
Uie most celebrated- The Samolhtacian my»- I 
leries, initituied in lionor of the Cabiri, wei« i 
likewise of coniide table celebrily.and were lu 
posed to confer the same bleiisiues with 1 
Eleusinian, but were nolof equal cefebrity. Ths 
Cabiri were Phanician and likewise Egyptiaa ' > 
deities. Bochatt has explained Iheirorigin, nuoi- 
ber, names, and aome parts of their worship. The 
Orphic roy9terii;s were likewise famous among 
the Thracians. Orpheus learned them in Egypt, 
and they were nearly the same with the Baccha- 
nalia of the Greeks. There were hkewisc tha 
mytteries of Jupiter Ideiis in great request among 
the Cretans, and those of Cybele celebrated in 
Phrygia. To enumerate and detail all these tvouhl 
require volumes. 



MrSTBRv is primarily used in speaking of 
cetttin truths revealed in Scripture, into the full 
nndentanding whereof human reason cannot pe- 
netrate. Such arc the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, &c. We have an epitome of the 
mysteries of faith, or the mysteriei of Christi- 
anity, in the symbols or cieedi compiled by the 
■poitle3,lhe council of Nice, and St. Athanasiui. 
See Creed. 

Mysiebt, in English antiquity, » aterm for- 
merly applied to our dramatic exhibitions. It 
i* well known, says Mr. Percy, in his Reliques 
of Ancient Englijh Poetry, that dramatic poetry 
in this and most otlier nations of Europe owes 

I its origin, or at least its revival, to those religious 
shews which in the dark ages were usually ex- 
hibited on the more solemn festivals. At those 
times Ihey were wonl to represent, in the 
I churches, the lives and miracles of the taints, or 
' 5omeof the moreimportanthistoHeiof Scripture. 
' And at the most mysleiious subjects were fre- 
quently cliosen, such as the incarnation, passion, 
' tind resurrection of Christ, &c., these exhibitions 
I aequirnl the name of mysteries. At Srsl they 
were probably a kind of dumb shows, inter- 
mingled with a few short speeches; at length 
they grew into a regular siries of connected dia- 
logues, formally divided into net* and scenes. 
Spccimetis of these, in their most improved state, 
may be seen in Dodsley's Old Plays, and inOa- 
bome't HaHeian Miscellauy. Aslheold myste- 
ries frequently required the representation of 
some allegorical personage, such as death, tin, 
charity, biih, and the like, by degrees the rude 
poets of those unlettered ages, towards the fif- 
teenth century, began to form complete dramatic 
pieces, consisting entirely of such personitica- 
tions. TheK they entitled moral play*, or mo- 
ralities. The mysteries were very inartificial, re- 
presenting the scripture stories singly, according 
' to the letter. But the morulilies lire not devoid 
of invention; they exhibit the outlines of the 
dramittic art, containing something of « fiible or 
plot, and even attctnptiogto delineate characters 



)-stu[e; ijtn 
involving s 
or occult meaning. ' 

Let God himself that made me, let not man that 

knows not himself, be my instroclor, coararning the 

mgtiicat way to heavea. Hoohrr. 

These two in Ihy sacred baHiiD hold, 

Till nyHiesUy joined but one they be. Dmmt. 

It ii Chriil'i body in the taciameat and out of it : 

but in the lacnmeot not the nalutal truth, hul iha 

spiritual and niiiliaii. 

Tflvlor'. Wtrth^ Ctmmvnicanl. 
Ye five other wanilering fires ! that mave 
In myttirli dance not Mtihoul Mug. rrsound 
His pr«ise, wlio out of darkneis callwl np tight. 

Jfilfro. 

It i> surely aaolher spiritual Zion. or nvnii^ 
rock, which it prophesied of, Atrrgu, 

Lett new lean disturb Itie happy stale. 
Know. 1 have searched the nvitKh roll* of fate. 

It ii plain from the Apocalypse, thai myttiad Bt- 

bykio is 10 be coniumed by fire. Buivti. 

TT. _.. ■- knots mak great abuse, 

Whin IhJ It 

By canltip wit, 
Is inilnnl made no worth s Inuse. 

Juit at the biL fiunu. 

The purple midnight veiled that moiIw meeting 
With her most stany cauopy, and sealiag 
Thyself by thioe adorer, what befell T Bynx. 

Mtsticxl implies something mysterious or 
allegorical. Some commentators on the sacred 
writings, besides a literal find also a mystical 
meanint 
Hther il 



and expressions in the commonuse of language; 
or tt is mediate, sublime, typical, and mystical. 
The literal sense they again divide into proper 
liteisl, which is contained in the words taken 
limply and properly; and raeuphorical literal, 
where the words are to be taken in a figurative 
and metaphorical sense. And lomeUmes they 
i:iiif the same word in Scripture in all the 
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■cnsei; Ihe wgrd Jerusalpm lileially ligniflej 
the cnpilal of Judea; allegoricall;, the ahurch 
ttilitanl; iropological!)', a belierer; and »n ago- 
gics lly heaven. 

MYSTICr, or MvsTics, a kind of religious 
■eel, distinguished by Iheir professing pure, sub- 
lime, and pertecl detntjon, with an entire dism- 
leresied lore of God, free f™m all selfisli consi- 
derations. The mystics, to excuse iheir faDSlic 
ecstacies and amorous extravagancies, allege tbal 
passive of St. Paul, ' The spirit malcetb intetce«- 
tion for us nith groanings which cannot be ut- 
tered.' Roio. viii. 36. Passive oontemplalion is 
that state of perfection to which the mystics all 
aspire. ThiK mystic science sprung up towards 
Ihe close oF the third century. The authors are 
not known; but Ihe principle proceeded from 
lite known doctrine of Ihe Platonic ^Fhool, wliich 
was also adopted by Origen and liis disciples, 
that the divine nature was diffused through all 
human souls, or Ihal the faculty of rearan, from 
which proceed the health and vigor of the m.ind, 
was an emanation from God into the soul, and 
comprehended in il Ihe principles and elements 
of all truth, human and divine. The mystics de- 
nied that men could by study excite this celeslial 
flame in their breaslsi and Iherefoce they disap- 
proved highly of the attenipis of those, who, by 
• dedoitions, absliaci theorems, and profound spe- 
culiilions, endeavoured to form distinct notions of 
imlh. They maintained that silence, tranquillity, 
repose, and solitude, accompanied with such acts 
OS lend to extenuate and exhaust the body, were 
the means by which the hidden and internal 
word was excited to produce its latent virtues, 
and lo instruct tliem in the knowledge of divine 
things. Those, say they, who behold with a 
noble contempt all human aflairs, who turn away 
their eyes from terrestrial vanities, and shut all 
the avenues of the outward senses against the 
contagious influences of a material world, must 
necessarily return to God, when the spirit is thus 
disengagwl from the imjiedimenls thai ptetented 
that happy union. And in this bleswd frame 
they not only enjoy inexpressible raptures from 
their communion with the Supreme Being, but 
also are invested with the inestimable privilege 
of contemplating trulh undisguised and uncor- 
rupled in its native purity, while olhett behold it 
in a vitiated ami delu:uve form. The number of 
the mystics increased in the fourth century, under 
the influence of the Grecian fanatic, who gave 
himself out for Dionysius the Aieopagite, and by 
pretending to higher degrees of perfection ihan 
other Christians, and practising greater austerity, 
their cause gained ground, especially iu the east- 
em provinces, in the fifth century, A copy of 
the pretended viorks of Dionyiius was sent by 
Balhus to Louis the Meek in 624, which kindled 
the flame ot mysticism in the western provinces, 
■nd filled the Latins with the most enthusiastic 
admirttlion of this new religion. In the twelfth 
century, the mystics, by searching (or mysteries 
■nd hidden meanings in the plainest expres- 
sions, forced the word of God iolo a confor- 
mity will) their visionary doclrinet, iheir enthu- 
siastic feelings, and the system of discipline which 
they had drawn from the excursions of their ir- 
rrtnjlar Fancies. In the thirteenth century they 
writ the molt furmidalilc anlagoniAls oF llic 
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schooltnen; and towards iheend of the fourteentk 
many of Ihem resided and propagated then tenet* 
in almosteverj part of Europe. They had in iha 
fifteenth century many persons of distinguisbed 
merit in their number; and in the sixteenth, 
previous to the Reformation, if any »parki of 
real piety subsisted under the prevailing toper- 
siition, they were only to be found among iha 
mystics. The principles of this sect were 
adopted hy the QriETi-iTS in the sevenieentli 
century, and, under different modifications, by 
the Quakers and Methouists, See ihejew- 

MYSTRUM, a liquid measure among Ihe an- 
cients, containing a fourth pari of the Cyadius, 
and weighing two drachms and a half of oil, or 
two drachms two scruples of water or wine. 

MYTKNS (Daniel), a native of the Uagne, , 
was an admired painter in ihe reigns of king 
James I. and Charles I. He had cenunly, Mr. • 
Walpule says, studied the works of Rub«m br- 
fore ins coming over. H is landscapes in the back ' 
grounds of his portraits are evidently intbt! ityl* 
of that school; and some of his works havebeeo 
taken For Vandyck's. At Hampton Court are 
several whole lengths of princes and princesses 
of the house of Brunswick, and the portrait tt - 
Charles Howard, earl of Notlingham ; at Ken- 
sington is Myiens's own head. At Kiio«Ie,al 
Drayton, and at St. James'*, are various portiaili 
by iMytens. The picture of Maiy, queen of 
Scots, ai St. James's, is a copy by Mytens. He 
remained in great reputation till the arrival of 
Vandyck, who being appointed Ihe king'* pti»- , 
cipal ptunter, Mytens asked the king's leave Id 
retire to hia own country; but the king, leainllie 
the cause of hi* dissatisfaction, treated him witb 
much kindness, and told him tlial he could End 
sufficient empbyment both for him and Vu- 
dyck. Mytens consented to stay, and even grew 
intimate witli his jrival, who painted hii head; . 
hut we find none of his works here after 1(30. 
Yet he lived many years afterward*. DoubraieD i 
quotes a register at the Hague, dated l6.SG,whir*' 
says Mytens painted pari of the ceiling of ll 
town-hall there; the subject is. Truth wriiing 
Hisloiy on the iMck of Fame. 

Mytens (Martin), a porfrait and )u*lorici] . 

Eainter, was bom atStockbolm in 1695. Wbeo 
e had practised for (ome years he went to Hot- 
land, and thence to London, where he practised 
miniature and enamel painting, and by his pe> 
formances in that way g^ned a sufficient maiv 
lenance. In 171T he vbited Paris, where h« 

Sainted portraits of Ifau duke of Orleans, Lonit > 
.v., and the czar Peler. In 1731 he arrivedit 
Vienna, and having painted the portraits of the 
emperor, the empress, and the most illnslriotH < 
persons at thai court, he proceeded to Italy in 
1723, Having visited Venice, and spent Wra 
years at Rome, be went to Florence, where iIm 
pand duke Gascon I., having engaged him (ot 
some time iu hi* service, made him conaidenble ' 
presents, and placed bis portrait among the hodt , 
of illustrious artists in his gallery. The kingnd 
queen of Sweden presented him witb a chun of , 
Kold and a medal each, after his return fron , 
Italy. At last he settled at Vienna, where beob* i 
tamed lame appointment* froui the court. Hf i 
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MYTHOL'OGV, n. i.-j Fr. mylkoloeic : Gr. 

Htthol'cicut, n.i. fXoroc- A. lyslem of 
lUtTHOL'ooiiE, V. 0. ybbulcius ilivit|ity or 
biftorf: used particularly of ihe various false 
reli^ons of the ancient world : rayihological is 
releting to a system or scheme of fiibulous reli- 
gion or history ; a raylhologist, he v.ho relates or 
«ipounds such a system: Iq mylbologite, to te- 
lalc or expound it. 

Even in the rety 6nt world were giants, as Moses 
IttEi 01. which, OS our injritiiJo^iiti add, did 



orientals hare distin^ithed themieWes by li 
boldness, (he inconsisteacy, and the exttan 
gance of their mythology. The genial warmlb of4 
Ihase happy climes, the fertility of the soil, whidi F 
afforded ever)' necessary, and often every luxury I 
oflife, without great lahorioui exertions; the Ikea J 



I. HatI 



aJI«Mtier nnMquunled with bit wtiiings. Crteeh. 

In eriginil a( the conceit wu piolMbly hiero* 
glyphickl. wbich after became miiihi^ufal. aad by 
inditioo stole into a total verity, which was bat par- 
tially troe id its covert wuu and morality. 

Bnrwtte\ VvIg^lT ErreuTt. 

It wai a cetebnted problem amaog the aacient 
mylhiAigiiU, What wis the strongest thing, what 
llw mt«l, and what the greatest T fiorrit. 

Iha nudest; of miiiliologv deserves to be cotn- 
■cnded ; the iceoei there arc laid at a distance ; it 
ii DOCS npoo a lime, in the dayi of yore, and in the 
land of Utopia. Btnitiy. 

MrtBOtocv, in its original import, sipiifiea 
any kind of fabulous doctrme ; in its more ap- 
propriated sense, it means those fabulous detaib 
corkceming the objects of worship, which were 
invent^ and propngaied by men who lived in 
the early ages of the world, and by them trani- 
niilted to tuccpeding (leoerations, either by writ- 
ten records orbyoraliradilion. The theology and 
mythology of the ancients are therefore almost 
the lame. 

With respect In fable, it ii a creature of the 
human imagination, and derives its birth from 
that love of norelly, which is cunfenial to the 
■oul of niaa. The appearances of nature which 
every day occur, objects, aclions, and events, which 
succeed each other, teem too hmiljaT and unin- 
lensling to gratify cunosiiy, or to excite admi- 
ration. But when the most common phenomena 
in nature or life at« new modelled by a warm 
ima^nalioti; when they are diversified, com- 
pounded, embellished, or arranged into forms 
which seldom or never occur in the ordinary 
course of things; novelty generates admiration, 
and thus proves a source of Itclian and &ble. 

Many circumstances contributed toextend ami 
establish the empire of fable. The legiilaior laid 
hold on thit bias of human nature, and employed 
£ible and fiction as the most eSectual means to 
civilise a rude world. Philosophers, theologisis, 
port), musicians, made u»e of thit vehicle to con- 
Ihe sav^e tribes. They 
iimple and unadorned, is not 
□s powerful enough to capti' 
an in his degenerate stale. Ihis 
irally led tliem to employ fie- 
uoo and illefEory. 

ThouEih almost every nation on the globe has 
fabricated ilt own nystem of mylhotofiy, the 



»ey their 
knew that truth, 
possessed of cha 
vate the heart of i 
consideration 



the skies smiling with uninterrupted serenity ; ._ 
contributed to inspire them with a glow of hnoy 1 
and vigor of imagination rarely met with in Isn | 
happy regions. Hence every object was swelled ] 
beyond III nalural dimensions. Nothing was A 
great or little in moderation, but every sentiment I 
was heightened with incredible hyperbole. 'ITib ' 
magnificent, the sublime, the vast, the enormoui, 
the marvellous, first sprung up. lod were brought 
to maturity in those native regions of fable ; aud 
were thence innsplanted into the western couik- 

As the allegorical lasle of the ei 
had sprung from tlieir propensity to fable, lio al- I 
legi>ry in process of lime contributed to multiply I 
fables and fiction almost infinitely- The latent f 
import of the allegorical doctrines being in a few j 
oge-s lost, what was originally a moral or theolo- 
gical tenet, assumed the air of a personal adveo- 
ture. The propensity towards persomfication, 
almost umvetsal among the orientals, was another I 
fruitful source of fiible and allegory. That ibi J 
people of the east were strongly inclined to per- I 
sonify inanimate objects and abitracl ideas, wilt I 
be readily granted, when it is considered, tint T 
in the forinauon of languai^ they have generally ] 
annexed sexes of names. Hence the distini ~ 
of Rrammaiical genders, which origiuat«d ii 
eastern parts of the world. 

The general use of hieroglyphics in the eait 1 
also contributed largely to extend the empire of 1 
mythology. As the import of the figures eat- l 
ployed was arbitrary, miatakes must have beta f 
often committed in ascertaining what they wen I 
intended to represent. When the development 
of these arbitrary signs was attended with uiv- 
coiDmon ditliculty, tbe expounders were obliged ' 
to have recourse to conjecture. The wise men I 
of the east delighted in obscure enigmatical seiH \ 
tences. Their dark sayings often occur in tba ] 
most ancient records. The sages of antiquity I 
used to vie with each other for the prii* of so- I 
perior wi9dom,by propounding riddles and mjK- T 
tenons questions, as subjects of investigation. 
As tbe import of those enigmatical proposition! 
wai often lost, nothing remained but fancy and 
conjecture, which always verged towards fabla. J 
This was another source of mythology. ' 

The paitan priests, especially in ^.gypt, were 
probably the first who reduced mythology to a I 
system. The sacerdotal tribe, among that peoplt, i 
were the grand depositaries of learning and rr 
ligion. They monopolised all the arU and sc 
eiic«s; and precluded the laity from all inleilee- | 
tual iioprovement. This was done to keep tbt , 
laity in lu^ection, and lo enhance their own io^ 1 
porlance. The language of r.thiopia became Ihdr 
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sacred dialect, and hieroglyphics their sacred cha- useful arts to Fohi, resemble the oflier natioai of 

racter. Egypt, of course^ became a kind of faary antiquiw. The Indians ascribe ererr inrentUMi 

land, where all was jugglery, magic, and en- to Budha, Vishnou, or Foe : the Fenians to 

chantment. The initiated alone were admitted Zoroaster; the Chaldeans to Oannes; the Egyp- 

to the knowledge of the occult mystical exhibi- tians to Thoth ; the Phoenicians to Melicertt ; 

lions, which constituted the essence of their re- the Greeks to the family of the Titans; and tlie 

ligion. Tlie Egyptians, and indeed all the an- Scandinavians to Odin, &c. 
cients, deemed the mysteries of religion too About A. A. C. 551 appeared the funma 

sacred to be communicated to the herd of man- Chinese philosopher Con-tu-tse, or Confados. 

kind, naked and unresenred. Egypt was the land Concerning the birth of this prince of philoso- 

of graven images ; allegory and mythology were phers, the Chinese have the following legend :— 

the veils which concealed religion from Uie vUl- His mother, walking in a solitary pliuce, was 

gar. impregnated by the vivifying influence of the 

. In (he earliest stage of society we cannot sup- heavens. The babe, thus produced, sp^ tod 

pose fable to have existed among men. Fables reasoned as soon as he was bom. Confadui, 

arealwaystalesof other times; but at this period however, wrought no miracles, performed no 

other times did not reach far enough backward romantic exploits, but lived an austere ascetic 

to afford those fruits of the imagination time to life, inculcated morality, and died, lemariable 

arrive at maturity. Fable requires a consider- only for superior wisdom, reiigioos, moral, and 

able space of time to acquire credibility, and to political. 

rise into reputation. The Chinese and Egyp- About A. D. 601 flourished the sectary Ijo- 

tians, the two most ancient nations whose annals Kiun. His mother carried him thirty yetis ia 

have reached our times, were unacquainted with her womb, and was at last deliyerra of faim 

fabulous details in the most early periods of under a plum-tree. This philosopher was the 

their monarchies. It has been shown' almost to Epicurus of the Chinese. His disciples, who 

a demonstration, by a variety of learned men, were denominated Tao-tse, i. e. heavenly doo- 

that both these people, during some centuries tors, were the first who corrupted therelqBMmof 

after the general deluge, retained and practised the Chinese. Their doctrine vra^ embcacid by 

the primitive Noachic religion, in which fable many of the emperors. One of these, caUn 

could find no place ; all was genuine unsophis- Youti, had lost a favorite mistress, whom be 

ticated truth. loved with the most extravagant passion. By 

As soon as the authentic tradition concerning the magical skill of one of these doctors he 

the creation was either lost or adulterated, fiction obtained an interview with his deceased mislren; 

began to prevail. The Egyptian Thoth, Thyoth, a circumstance which rivetted the whole twder 

or Mercurius Trismegistus, and Mochus the Phoe- in the affection of the deluded prince. This&hlc 

nician, undertook to account for the formation is a counterpart of that of Orpheus ai^ Euiy- 

and arrangement of the universe, upon prin- dice. 

ciples purely mechanical. Here fable began to The worship of the idol Foe was tnnsplaatcd 

usurp the place of historical truth. Accordingly from India into China about A. D. 65. The 

all the historians of antiquity, who have given a doctrine and worship of Foe made a most lamd 

general detail of the affairs of the world, have progress all over China, Japan, Siam, &c. The 

ushered in their narration with a fabulous cos- priests of Foe are called among the Siamese 

mogony. Here imagination ranged unconfined talapoins; by the Tartars lamas ; by tbeChioeie 

over the boundless extent of the primary chaos, ho-chang ; and by the people of Japan bonttf. 

To be convinced of this, we need only look An inci^ible number of £ables were invented 

into Sanchoniathon's Cosmogony, Euseb. Praep. and propagated by the disciples of Foe,conceni- 

Evang 1. 1, and Diodonis Sic. 1. 1. From this ing tneir master. If the earlier ages of the Chi- 

it follows that the first fables owed their birth to nese history are barren of mythological incideiiti> 

the erroneous opinions of the formation of the the later periods, after the introduction of the 

universe. worship of Foe, fUroish an inexhaustible store of 

The Chinese, according to their own ftibalous miracles, monsters, fiables, intrigues, exploiti) 

annals, which we have already examined in 6ur and adventures, of the most rillanous cosi- 

article China, were the first of the nations, plexion. Indeed, most of them are so absurd, 

Their records reach upwards many myriads ridiculous, impious, and profane, ^t our read- 

of years before the creation. Fohi is said to have ers will easily dispense with a detail, fron 

laid the foundation of the empire about 4000 which they could reap neither entertaiiuneDtoor 

years ago. This emperor, according to the Chi- instruction. 

nese, was conceived in a miraculous manner. The Hindoos, like the other nations of the esil, 

He was half a man and half a serpent. His in- for a long time retained the worship of tiie tise 

tellectual powers were truly hyperbolical. In God. At length, however, idolatry broke St 

one day he discovered fifty different species and, like an impetuous torrent, overwhelmed ike 

of poisonous herbs. He taught his countrymen country. The genuine history of the origin of 

the art of agriculture. He invented boats and the universe was either utteriy lost, or disgniied 

nets for fishing, the art of fabricating porcelain, under a variety of fictions. We are told that 

the management of silk-worms, the manufacto- Bramha, the supreme divinity of the Hindooi, 

ring of silk, &c. He composed that incomparable created four persons, whom he appointed to nle 

body of laws which are still the wonder of over all the inferior creatures. Afterwards ke 

the Chinese. This whole detail is &bulous;but joined his efficient power with Bishon and Ral- 

the Chinese, in ascribing the invention of all the der ; and by their united exeitons they prodiioed ten 
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neii, whoK ^neral appellation is Munm, that 
b, the inipired. According to nootlier mytlio- 
h)^, Brahma produced four other person!, one 
from his breast, one from his back, one from his 
Up, and ooe from liis heart. Another tradition 
Teipecting the origin of the four great tribes 
it mentioned under the article Gentoos; and 
accounts for the four caitet or septs into which 
the Hindoo nation has front time immemorial 
t>e<-» divided. 

The HindiMs hiie likewise some mythological 
«pmtoot which seem to relate to the genera! de- 
luije. They tell ut, that desiring the preserva- 
tion of herds end of brthmans, of genii and of 
Tiitnous men, of vedas of law, and of precious 
thin^, the Lord of the univeise njsumes many 
bodily shapes; but though he |>erTades, like the 
•it, a nriety of beings, yet he is himself un- 
*arieJ, since he has no quality in him subject to 
riiange. At the close of ihc lost calpa there was 
> general destruction, occasioned by (he sleep of 
Bishma, whence his creatutet in different worlds 
were drowned in a rasl ocean. Brahma being 
inclined to slumber after so many ages, the 
Strong demon Hayagri-va Hole the »edas which 
flowed from his lips. When Heri, the pteserrer 
vf the tiniverte, discovered thisdced of the prince 
ef Dainavas, he took the shape of a mioute fish 
called Sap-hari. After rarioui transformations, 
■nd an enormous increase of size in each of 
fbem, the Lord of the universe loving the right- 
eous man called Mana, or Stiaigavtata, who had 
■till adhered to him under all these various 
Ihapes; and, intending to preservehim from the 
M* of destruction caused by the depravity of the 
■ge, thuT told him how he was to act: — ■ In 
•even days from the present lime, thou tamer 
ofeneniesl the three worlds will be plunged in 
■n ocean of death; but in the midn of the 
destroying waves a large Tesiel, sent by me 
for thy use, shall stand before thee.' The re- 
maining part of the mythology so nearly resem' 
Ues the Mosaic history of Noah and the general 
deluge, thai it appears to haie been borrowed 
ftom it. To dry up the waters of the deluge, the 
power of the Deity descends in the form of 
« boar, the symbol of strength, to draw up and 
■upport on his tusks the whole earth, which had 
been sunk beneath the ocean. The same power 
U represented as a tortoise suflainins the globe, 
which had been convulsed hy the violent assaults 
of demons, while the gods churned the sea with 
the mountain Mandar, and forced it to disgorge 
the sacred things and animals, together with the 
water of liffe which it had swallowed- All these 
•lories itlate to the tame event, shadowed by a 
moral, a metaphysical, and an astronomical 
mllegory ; and all seem connected wiih the hicro- 
glyphicai Hulplures of the ancient Egyptians. 

The Hindoos divide the duration oi the world 
into fonr yiigs, or jogues, each consisting of 
a prodigious numher of years. 8ee Gestoos 
jma Joovcs. According to the mythology of 
'the Hindoos, the system of the world is subject 
'Xt> various dissolutions and resatcimtiotui. At 
the conclusion of the Collee Jogue, sny they, 
a grand revolution will take place, when the 
solar tyslein will be consumed by fire, and all 
' the elements reduced to their original constilu- 



enl atoms. Upon the back of these revolutions 
Brahma is sometimes represented as anew-bom 
infant, with his toe in bis mouth, floating on a 
camala, or water-flower, sometimes only on 
a leaf of that plant, on the surface of the vast 
abyss. At other times he it figured as coming 
forth of a windiag-shell ; and again as blowing 
up the mundane foam with a pipe at his mouth. 

The vulgar religion of the ancient Hindoos 
opens a large field of mylhological adventures. 
The Fo or Foe of the Chinese was imported 
from India. His followers relate, that he was 
born in a kingdom of India near the line, and 
that his fiiiher was of that country. His mother 
brought him forth by the left side, and etpired 
soon «fter her delivery. At the lime of her con- 
ception, she dreamed that she had swallowed a 
white elephant, a circumstance which has given 
birth to tlie veoetalion which the monoiehs 
of India have always shown (or a white elephant 
As soon OS he was bom he stood erect without 
assistance. He walked abroad at seven, and 
pointing with one hand to the heavens, and with 
the other to the earth, he cried out, 'In the 
heavens, and on the earth, there it no one but 
I who deserves to be honored.' At the age of 
thirty- he lelt himself filled with the divinity ; 
and now he was metamorphosed into Fo or 
Fagod. He now began to propagate his doc- 
trine, and prove his divine mission by miracles. 
The number of his disciples was immense ; and 
they soon spread his dogmas over all Indis, and 
even 1o the extremities of Asia. 

One of the principal doctrines which Fo and 
his disciples propagated was the metempsyeho- 
ais or transmigration of souls ; which has given 
rise lo the multitude of idols reverenced in every 
country wheie the worship of Fo is established. 
Quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and the vilest ani- 
mah, had temples erected for them ; because, 
say they, the soul of tlie god, in his numerous 
transmigialionj, may have at one time or othei 
inhabited their bodies. Both tntntmignitioa 
and the worship of animals seem, however, 
to have been imported from hgypi into India. 
The former was early establiriied among the 
Kgyptians. It was, indeed, the only idea they 
bad of die loul's immortality. The worship of 
animals seems lo have heen still more ancient. 
That colonies of Egyptians did actually pene- 
trate into India and settle there, many centuries 
before the nativity, is an undoubted fact. From 
the hieroglyphical tepreientations of the Egyp- 
tian deities seem to have originated those mon- 
strous idols, which from lime immemorial have 
been worshipped in India, China, Japan, Siam, 
and the remotest parts of Asiatic Tanary. See 
PoLVTnalSK. 

Foe is often called Dudha, Dudda, and Visb- 
nou. Vast numbers of tables were propagated 
by his disciples concerning him after his death. 
TTiey pretended that he was atill alive; that he 
had been already bom SOOO times, and that be 
had successirety appeared under the figure of 
an ape, a lion, a dragon, an * ' ~ 
he. These were called the in 
nou. At length he was confounded w 



worshipped as the guardi 
■omelimes appears as a princely pecsoDsge, 
issuinj; from the mouth of a &sh. At oilier time! 
Eie has a luoeite on his head, in n-hich are seen 
cities, mountains, towers, trees, and all that the 
world, conlams. Theie transformations were evi- 
dently derived frotn allegorical oc hierogtyphical 
emblems, and form an exact counterpiirt to the 
symbolical wonhjp of the Egyptians. The 
enormous mass of mythological iradjiions which 
have deluged the vast continent of India would 
fill many volumes, The preceding arucles afford 
a specimen, by which out readers may judge of 
tlie test. If thejwiih to gnlify then curiosity 
31 greaier length they may consult Thevenoi's 
and Hamilloo's Travels, Anquitil's Zendavesia, 
Halhed's Introduction to his translation of the 
Code of Genioo Laws, Col, Dow's History of 
Hindostau, and more particularly Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

The mythology of the Persians is, if possible, 
■till more extravagant than that of the Hindoos. 
It supposes the world to hate been repeatedly 
destroyed, and repeopled by creatures of different 
formation, who were successively annihilated or 
banished for their disobedience to the Supreme 
Being. The monstrous grifhn Sinergh t«lls the 
hero Caherman that she had already lived to see 
the earth seven limes filled with creatures, and 
seven times a perfect void ; that before the cre- 
ation of Adam this globe was inhabited by two 
races of beings, called Peri and Dives, whose 
characters formed a perfect contrast. The Peri 
are desciibed as beautiful and benevolent; the 
Uives as deformed, malevolent, and mischievous, 
differing from inf^mal demmii ojily in this, that 
they are not yet confined to hell. They are ever 
ranging ovec the world lo scatter discoid and 
misery among men. The Peri resemble the 
fairies of Europe ; and the Dives the giatits and 
magicians of the middle ages. The Peri and 
Diveswageincessant wars; and, when the Dives 



Theenchaotmenls, 
ibiled in both, 
common original. Perfatpsi 



ofUodii 
ations. Jtc, 
symptoms ol 

tales of the wars of the Peri and Dives 
from a vague tradition concerning good and 
angels; and probably the fable of tlie wan bet* 
the gods and giants, so famous in the mylbol 
of Greece and Home, was imported into itte 
mer counlry from the same quarter. For la 
particular account of the Persian mltfaology 
readers may consult Dr. Hyde De Uelii 

Pers, Medor. &Ct Dr, Herbelof 

6iC., &c. 

The mythology of the Chaldeans cotunMq 
at a period myriads of years prior lo the «a 
the Mosaic creation. Tlieir cosmogony, eilul 
ed by Berosus, priest of Belus, deeply veiMd 
the antiquities of his country, is a most eilm 
gant piece of mythology. It has been copied. 
Eusebius (Chron. I, i. p. 5), as well as by S) 
cellus, {rant Alexander Polyhislor. Aceoidl 
to this historinn. there were at Babylon wnB 
record), preserved with the greatest cAre, ca 
preheuding a period of fifteen myiiadt ofyMI 
Those writings likewise contametl a hislorfj 
the heavens, earlh, and sea, and of the ongtn 
mankind. ' lu the beginning,' says Benisl 
copying from Oannei, ' there was nothing 
darkness and an ahyss of water, wheitio 
most hideous beings produced from a ' 
principle. Men appeared with two winn 
with [WO and some with four faces. Th 
one body but two heads ; the one of a n 
other of a woman. Other human Ggute* 
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trees, to expose then lo the fury of every chilling 
blast. When the Peri are in danger of being 
overpowered by their foes they solicit the assist- 
ance of some mortal hero; which produces a 
series of mythological adventures, highly orna- 
mental to the straius of the Persian bards, and 
furnishing an inexhaustible fund of the most di- 
ve rsi had machinery. 

One of the most celebrated adventures in the 
mythology of Persia is Tahmuraa, one of their 
most ancieut monarchs. This prince performs a 
variety of exploits while he endeavours to recover 
the fairy Merjan. lie attacks the Dive Dem- 
rosh m his own cave ; where, having vanquished 
the demon, he finds vast piles of hoarded wealth, 
which he carries off with the fair captive. The 
battles, labors, and adventures of Roilan, another 
Persian worthy, are celebrated by the Persian 
bards with the same extravagance of hyperbole 
with which the labors of Hercules have been 
sung by the poets of Greece and Rome. The 
adventures of the Persian heroes breathe ill llie 
wildness of achicvL'ment recorded of the knighis 



furnished with the legs and horns of goal*. Sb^ 
had the f>>et of horses behind, but before wq 
fashioned like men, resembling hippocenlnuil 
The remaining part of tins mythology is nudll 
tbe same complexion; indeed so extnvagM 
that we suppose our readers will dispcnM «3 
the sequel. 'Of alllbeie,'says iheauthor, 'mB 

E served delineations in the temple of Bchasll 
byluD. The penon who was suppowd ■ 
preside over them was called Omorea. TUl 
word, in the Chaldean laoguape, is Hiab^ 
which the Greeks call eaXarea, but ii pi» 
peily imports the moon. Matiets being in Ikili 
situation, their god, says Eusebius, came aa 
cut die woman asunder i and out of one half if i 
her be formed the earth, and out of the oiktf 
the heavens ; and he destroyed the monstenofljkff 
abyss.' This whole mythology is ao l " 
hiatory copied from hieroglyphical r_ 
tioiis, the real purport of which could 
decypbered by the author. Such, in geneoi 
were the consequences of the hieroglyphic) 
style of writing. , 

Oannes, the great civiliiet and legisUtot i 
the Chaldeans, according lo Apollodorus, «lM 
copied from Berosus, was an amphibious inin 
of aheterogeneous appearance. lie wascndoM 
with reason, and a very uncommon acuteimit 

tans. His body resembled a fish. UndnllS 
ead of a fish he bad also another bead, «m1 fai 
below similar to those of a man, subjoiiied lolt 
tail of the fish. His voice and language w 
articulate, and perfectly intelligible, and ih 
was a fi^re of him extant in tbe days of Ben 
sus. He made his a[ipejraiicc in the Red SA 
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where it bonien upon Babylonia. Thi« iiion- 
ilraui being convened wiih men by day; but 
■■ nifht he plunged into (he sea, and remained 
to ihe water till aeii inorning. He iniirucied 
the Babylonians in the use of letters, and the 
knowledge of all the aru and sciencei. He 
taught ibein to build liousei, temple), and othei 
edifice], tie ^dve Ihem lawi ajid religioa, and 
taught thetn mathemalici, geometry, astronomy, 
&c- llelUdius is of opinion that thisitrautie per- 
tonage wai represented under Ihr. 6gure of a fish 
because he was clothed with the >kin of a seal. 
The idea of the monster compounded of the man 
and the lish has originated from some hierogly- 

Ehic of that foim; or, peihaps, from Cannes 
a*ini invented (ishingor navigation. Mr. Bry- 
ant thinks that Oinnes was actually Noah; who 
settled in Shinar or Chaldea after the delude, 
and who, in consequence of his connexion with 
that event, might be properly represented under 
the emblem of the man of the sea. See Deli-oe. 
The nativity of Venus, the goddess of beauty 
>nd lote, is another piece of mythology famous 
among the Babylonians and Auyrians. An egg'. 
My they, of a prodigious liie, dropl from heaven 
■mo the Euphrates. Some doves settled upon 
ihii ejcg after the fishes had rolled it to the bank. 
In a short time this eg; produced Venus, who 
•na* afterwards called Dea Syria, the Syrian 
pwldesi. From this tradition, says Hyginus, 
nigeoni and fishes became sacred to this god- 
dess among (he Syrians, who always abstained 
from eating them. Of this imaginary being we 
have ■ very exact and entertaining history in the 
ImtiM De De& Syiift, ascribed to Lucian. In 
this mythological tradition there seems an allu- 
Htm to the celebrated Mundane egg ; and a con- 
nexion between tbe sea and the moon. This 
Mine deity was the Alergatis of Aicalon, de- 
■cribed by Diodorus the Sicilian ; the one half 
of her body a woman, and the other a dsh. See 
Atehoitis. This was a hieroglyphic figure of 
the moon, importing the influence of that planet 
upon die sea and the sex. The oriental name 
•f this deity evideflily points to the moon; for 
it is compounded of two Hebrew words, vii. 
Adar, magniticent, and Gad, a troop ; wbicli im- 
port the mieen of the host of heaven. 

The fable of Semiramis ii nearly connected 
with the preceding. Diodorus Siculus has pre- 



confounded with the Babylonian princess of that 
nanw. That historian informs us that Semira- 
mis, in the Syrian dialect, signifies affild pigeon; 
but we apprehend that this term was a name of 
the moon, as it is compounded of (ho words of 
■n iropon applicable to that planet, vii. Sem, a 
•ign. and ramah, high. It wai a general prac- 
tice among the orientals to denominate their sa- 
cred animals &om that deity to which they were 
consecrated . Hence the moon being called 
Semiramis, and the pigeon being sacred to her 
divinity, the latter was called hy (he name of (he 
fcrmer. We refer our readers for fitrthet iofor- 
sntiDn on this subject to Diod. Sic. I. ii. ; Hy- 
«inu* Poet. Aatron. lib. 19T; PhanuutDt de 
Nat Deor. Ovid. Metam. I. iv. : Athen. in Apol. 
Ttetiw Chil ix. cap. aTS ; SeW. de Diis Syr. ii. 
p- 183. 



. vVe iliall now proceed to the mythology of 
the Arabians ; but the greatest part of it i» i^ 
burted in (lie abyss of ages. The Arabs have al- 
ways beeo enthusiastically addicted to poetry, 
of which lable is the essence. In the Koran we 
meet with frequent allusions to traditionary 
&K(es. These have been transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation by the bards and rbapsodislt 
for the enieriainnient of the people. In Arabia, 
From the earliest ages, it has always been one of 
their favorite amusements, to assemble in the 
serene evenings round their tents, or on tho 
platforms upon their houses, to amuse them- 
selves with traditionary narrations of the actions 
of their remote uncestoR. Oriental imagery em- 
bellished their romantic details. The glow of 
lancy, the love of the marvellous, the ptopeositj 
towards the hyperbolical, which cunsliluie the 
essence of oriental description, must ever have i 
drawn the relation aside into the regions of fic- 
tion. The religion of Mahomet beat down the 
original fabric of idolatry and mythology. Tlis 
Arabian fables, current in modem limes, are 
borrowed or imitated from Persian composi- 
tions : Persia being still the grand nursery of 
romance in tlie east. 

In Egypt we find idolatry, theology, and my- 
thol»gy, almost inseparably blended. The in- 
habitants of this region and its vicinity adhered 
for several centuries to the worship of the true 
God. At last, however, from an affected sensa 
of their own ignorance, impurity, imperfection, 
and unfitness to approach an infinitely perfect 
fi«ing, they began (o look for some beings more ' 
perfect than themselves, by whose mediation 
(hey might offer their prayers to the suprema 
Majesty of heaven. Tlie celestial luminaries, 
which they imagined weie animated bodies, were 
thought to partake of die divine nature : they 
were revered as the representatives of (he Lord 
of the universe ; they were visible, they were 
beneficent ; they dwelt nearer to the gods. These 
were, of course, employed as mediators between 
the supreme Divinity and his humble subjects; 
and a subordinate share of worsliip was assigned 
them. In time, however, that worship which 
was originally addressed to the supreme Creator, 
by the mediation of (he heavenly bodies, ulti- 
mately terminated on those illustrious creatures. 
To this circumstance we may ascribe the origin 
of that species of idolatry called Zabiism, or the 
worship of (he host of heaven, which overspread 
(be world early and almost universally. In 
Egypt this mode of worship was adopted in all 
its most absurd forms; and (lie most heteroge- 
neous mythology appeared in its tiain. llie 
mythology of tlie ancieut Egyptians was so va- 
rious and multiform, •» complicated and k> • 
mysterious, that it would require many volumes 
even to give a superficial account of its origin 
and progress. We shall, therefore, only mention 
some of the most interesting articles of this com- 
plicated system. 

The Egyptians confounded the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies with the reigns of their 
most early monarchs. Hence Ihe incredible 
number of years in the reigns of their eight su- 
wrioi rods, who, according to them, filled the 
Egyplila throne luccesjively in the most early 



penoiis of lime. To these, accoriLing lo Iheir 
lyitetn, tuoceoded lt*eUe demigoilB, trho like- 
wise reigned m amazing number of years. These 
imaginary rei^s were merely the panodical re- 
Tolwions of tlie heavenly bodies. Hence the fii- 
bulous antiquity o( that kingdom. The imaginary 
exploits and adrealtiies of these gods and de- 
migods (iirnished an ineihaustible fund of my- 
thological TomaocM. To the demi(;ods suc- 
ceeded tbe kings of the cynic cycle, petsaoagea 
equally chimerical with the former. After these 
princes came another race, denominated Nekyei, 
B title implying royal, splendid, glorious. These 
cycles figure high in the mythological aanab of 
Egypt, and hare furnished materials for a va- 
riety of teamed disquisitions. The wars and 
adventures of Osiris, Orus, Typhon, and other 
allegorical personages ; the wanderings of bis i 
the transformations of the gods into various 
animals; their birth, education, peregrinations, 
and exploits ; — compose a body of mythological 
fictions, so complicated, so ridiculous, and often 
30 absurd, that aH aiienipts to explain thera have 
hitherto proved unsuccessful. All those extra- 
vagant fables are the olTspring of hieroglyphical 
or allegorical emblems, devised by the priesta 
and sages of that nation, to conceal the myste- 
ries of Iheir religion from the inferior ranks. 
See Mysteuies. 

The worship of brutes and of certain vegeta- 
bles, universal among the Ej^ptians, was ano- 
ther exuberant source of mythological adventures. 
The Egyptian pries.ls, many of whom were 
profound philosophers, observed a kind of ana- 
logy betwern the qualities of certain animals 
and vegetables, and those of some of their sub- 
ordinate divinities, These they consecrated to 
the deities lo nhopi they were supposed to bear 
this analo)^, and in time ihey considered them 
as the visible emblems of those divinities. By 
these the vulgar addressed iheir archetypes ; and 
in time, forgetting the emblematical character of 
those brutes and vegetables, addressed their de- 
votion immediaiely lo them. After these aiumals 
were consecrated as the visible symbols of the 
deilieii, ihey began to use their figures lo repre- 
sent those deities. Hence Jupiter Ammcin was 
represented under the figure of a ram. Apis 
under that of a cow, Osiris of a bull. Pan of a 
goat, Thoth of an ibis, Bubaslis or Diana of a 
cat, lie. It was likewise a common practice to 
dignify those objects by th» names of those 
deities which ihey represented. Thus the vene- 
ration of the people was enhanced, and Ilie ardor 
of their devotion inflamed. From these sources 
are derived the hbuloui transftirmations of the 
gods, 80 generally celebrated in tlie Egyptian 
mythology, and from Egypt imported into 
Greece and Italy. 

Their Thoth, or Udercuriui Trismegistu^. was 
the inventor of this unhappy system, lie was 
esteemed the original author of letters, geometry, 
astronomy, music, architecture; of all tlie ele- 
gant and useful arts, and of all the branches of 
science and philosophy. He first discovered ilie 
analogy between the divine aSecliont, iufluencei, 
appearances, operations, and the corresponding 
properties, qualities, and instiooti of certain am- 
mau, and ihe propriety of dedicating particular 



vegetables to particular deities. Th« pnem, 
whose province it was to expound the mymns 
of that allegorical hieroglyph ical religion, grv 
dually lost all knowledge of the primary impoit 
of the symbolical characten. To supply ikii 
defect, and to veil their own igoorance, Ihn 
had recourse lo fable and fiction. Tbey beape) 
fable upon fable, till their religion betame u 
accumulated chaos of mylhological abaiitdiiie& 
Two of Ihe most learned and acute of Al 
ancient philoaophen attempted an explicauea 
of the Egyptian mythology, but both hu« 
failed; nor have modem crilics who have madl 
similar attempli had much better succest. 1*^ 
stead, therefore, of prosecuting this intiplic^ll 
subject, we refer those who wish for fultbei kh 
formatioD to Herodotus, lib. ii.; Diodoras SUar 
lus, lib. i. Flut. Isis and Osiris ; Jatublidrai dt 
Myau Egypt. Horapollo Hieroglyp. Enjt 
Macrob, Sat. cap. 23. Kircher"* 0«Up. Vok 
de Orig. et Ptog. IdoL Bryant's Analysis rf 
anc. Mylhol. M. Gebelin Monde prim.; aadM 
the learned Jablonsk's Panth. Egvptiortin. • 
The elements of Phanician* loyihology bn* 
been preseitedby Eusebiux in his PiKp. Eraa^ 
In the large extract, which that learocd fatha 
has copied from Philo-Biblius's tranilalioD <l 
Sanchoniatho's History of Phanicia, ue levciri 
articles of mythology, which throw consider 
ble light on several passages of the sacred hi* 
tocy ; and all of tbem are strictly connected mt 
tbe mythology of the Greeks and itooiai, 
They conlain a brief but entertaining detail <( 
the fabulous adventures of Unnut, Cionu*,Dt' 
gon, Thyoth, Mulh or Pluto, £phceshu oi V* 
can, .£sculapiiis, Nereui, Poscedoo orNeptuo^ 
&c. Astarle, or Venus Urania, maket a «»■ 
spicuoiis figure in the catalogues of Phmiicia 
deities; Pallas is planted on the temlory g| 
Attica 1 in a word, all Ihe branches of iht hr 
mily of the Titans, who ia after ages figured mil* 
rubric of the Greeks.are brought upon tberagik 
and their exploits briefly detailed. > 

By comparing |this fragaient with the ajiat 
logy of the Allanlidx, and that of die Cl 
preserved by Diodorustbe Sicilian (hb.*.)tnn( 
IS reason to conclude thai the family of the iW 
tans, the several branches of which seem to haaf 
been bodi the audiots and objecli of a gM^ 
pan of the Grecian idolatry, originally emignw 
from Phcsnicia, Almost all their name*, in W 
fabulous records of Greece, maybe eatilytnoA 
up lo a Phasnician original. We agree wiV 
Herodotus, that a considerable parlof tbe idokH 
try of Greece may have been bononed fnm M 
Egyptians; but it is highly probable thai tf 
idolatry of ihe Egyptians and thai of the Phnrfl 
cians were, in their original constitution, 
the same. Both systems wert " ' " 
worship of the host of heaven. 

The adventures of Jupiter, juoo 
Apollo, Diana, Mars, Minerva, Vi 
thus, Ceres, Proserpine, Pluto. NeptUMb 
the other descendants of the ambitious finoi 
the Titans, furnish Ihe greatest part of tbe 
thology of Greece. They left Phanici* i' 
the age of Moses ; they setUed in Crete, wl 
they made their way into Greece, wbicb 
tlien inhabited by savages. The UU and 
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f enlionj which they communicaiml la the na- 
tives; llie mysteriei of religion which they 
inculcatfil ; the lam, cuitoms, polily, and good 
order, which they established ; in short, theblei- 
■itigs of humanity and cirilisalion, which they 
wrtij where disseminaled, in pruceu of liroe in- 
■piied the unpolished iahabiiaQts with a kind of 

' M]i;ious admiration. Those ambitions mortals 
improved Ihia admiration into liifine homage. 
Th« greater paitof that worship, which hadb«en 
brmerly addreHed to the lumiuaries.of heaiea, 
vaj now transferTiitl to those illustciout peraoD- 
•ges. They claimed and obtained divine honors 
fiom tje deluded rabble of eulhusiaitic Greeks. 
Hence sprung an inexhaustible fund or the most 
JDCoosilleal hclioni. 

The foibles and frailties of the deified mortals 
were ttuunilted to posterity, incorporated with 
the poropoDS attributes of divinity. Uence the 
beierogeneous mixture of the mighty and the 
mean which chequers the cliaiacters of the gods 
and heroes of the Ihad and Odyssfy. The 
Grseiis adopted the oiienial fables; the import 
of which they did not understand. These they 
Kcommodiled to heroes and illustrious per- 
Knuges, who had figured in tliair own country 
in tiK eeriiest periods. The labors of Hercules 
•riginated in Egypt, and relate to the antiual 

' progress of the sun in Ilie zodiac; but the vain- 
lionous Greeks accommodated them to a hero 
M their own, the reputed son of Jupiter and 
Alcmcna. The expedition of Osiris they bor.< 
rowed from the Egyptians, and transferred to 
ibcir Bacchus, the ton ot Jupiter and Semete, 
the daughter of Cadmus. The Iransfbrraalion 
uid waiuleringa of lo seem evidently liaascribed 
Iram the Egyptian romance of the travels of 
Isis in quest of the body of Osiiis, or of the 
Phanicjaii Attartc, drawn from Sanchonialhon. 
lo or ItAi is in reality the Egyptian oame of the 
moot), and Astarte was tlie rume of the same 

Cnaowng the Phdnicians. See Ashiahotu. 
these fables are allegorical representations 
of the anomalies of that planet. The fable of 
' the conflagration occasioued by Phaeton is 
clearly of oriental eitraclion, and alludes to an 
ncrtsive drought, which anciently scorched 
Ethiopia nod the adjacent countries. The ad- 
ventures Oif Perseus are said to have happened 
ill the same regions, and are allegorical repre- 
•entations of the influence of the solar luminary; 
for the ariginal Perseus was the sun- The rape 
of Prcserpine and the wanderings of Ceres ; the 
Eliusinian mysteries; the orgia of Bacchus; the 
rites and worship of the Cabiri, were imported 
Uoai Egypt and Phonicia ; hut strangely garbled 
knd disfignrcd by the hierophanii of Greece. 
Tlie gigantonutchia, or war between the gods 
«iid the giants, and all the fabulous events of 
that war, form a counterpart to the battles of the 
Pen and Dives celebrated in the romantic 
uinals of Persia. 

A eoniidetable part of the mytholosy of the 
Creeks sprung from their ignorance of the ori- 
ental languages. They disdained to study the 
tangu^^es spoken by people whom, in their 
pride, they styled barbarians. This aversion to 
«very fbieign dialect was highly detnmenial lo 
theit progress in the sciences. The same neg- 



lect or aversion has proved an irreparable injury 
to the rapublicof letters in all ages. The Aoids, 
ot strolling bards, bid hold on these oriental le- 
gends, which they sophisticated with their own 
additions, to accommodate tbea> to the popular 
taste. These wonderful tales figured in their 
rhapsodical compositioas, and were greedily 
swallowed by the credulous vulgar. Those fic- 
tions were constantly augmented with Ircsh ma- 
teriali, till in time their original import was 
either forgotten or buried in impenetrable dark- 
ness. A multitude of these Hesiod has col- 
lecled into his Theogonia, or Generation of the 
gods, which unhappily became the religious 
creed of the illiterate part of the Greeks. 

The far-bmed oracle of Dodona was copied 
from that of Ammon of llebesin E^ypt: the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphos was an emnnalion 
from the same source. The celebrated Apollo 
Pythius of the Creeks vras no other thin Ob or 
Aub of the Egyptians, who denominated the ba- 
silisk or royal snake Ov Cai, because it was held 
sacred to the sun. Ob or Aub is still reumed 
in the Coptic dialect, and is one of the many 
names or epithets of that luminary. In short, 
the ground-work ot the Grccinm mytholi^ is to 
be traced in the easL Only a small part of it 
was fabricated in the country; and what wai 
imported pure and genuine was miserably 
sophisticated by the hands through which it 
passed, to acconamodatc it to the Grecian taile. 

The ItoniBn icyihology was borrowed from 
(he Greeks. That people had addicted tbem- 
setve* for many centuries to war and civil polity. 
Science and philosophy were either neglected 
or unknown. At lut they conquered Greece, 
the native land of science, and then ■ Grarcia 
mpta ferum victorem cepit arte, el intulit agresti 
Latio.' This being the case, their mythology 
was, upon the whole, a transcript (ram that of 
Greece. They had indeed previously gleaned a 
few liMiles from the Pelasgi and Hetnucatis. 

The mythology of the Celtic nations is in a 
great measure lost. There may ilill remain some 
vestiges of the Druidical superstitions in the re- 
motest paris*of the Highlands and islands of 
Scetliuid; and in the uncivilised places of Ire- 
land. These, we presume, would afford little 
entertainment, and less instruction. 

The mythology of the Norwegians, Danes, 
Swedes. Icelanders, &c., are uncommonly curioui 
and enterUiniDg. The Kdda and Voluspa con- 
tain a complete collection of bbles, which have 
not the imallest affinity with those of the Greeks 
and EUimans, The Edda was compiled in Ice- 
land in the thirteenth century. It is a kind of 
system of the Scandinavian mythology ; and 
has been reckoned a coraoientaiy on the Vo- 
luspa, which was the bible of the Northern 
nations. Gdin, Olhin, Wodeo or Wodan, wh 
the supreme divinity of those people. Ilii ex- 
ploits and adventures fumisn the br grtaiest 
part of their mythological creed. ThM hero is 
supposed to hate emigrated from the east ; but 
from what country or at what period is not known. 
His Bchievemeols are magnified beyond all cre- 
dibility. He is represented as the god of battles, 
and as slaughtering thousands at a blow. His pa- 
lace is called Valhalla; it is situaiKl in the cny 
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of Midgard, where, according to the fable, the of the uniTerse. Out of the mint of tlie hma 

ionls of heroes who had bravely fallen in battle world, according to the Voluspa, a new onelbiH 

enjoy supreme felicity. They spend the day in spring up, arrayed in all the oloom of celenai 

mimic hunting-matches, or imaginary coml^ts. beauty. Such is the doctrine ezhibittd in tkt 

At night they assemble in the palace of Valhalla, fiibulous Voluspa. 

where they feast on the most delicious viands. In America the only mythological countries 

dressed and served up by the Valkyris, virgins were Mexico and Peru, liie other parts of that 

adorned with celestial charms, and flushed with large continent were originally inhabited by 

the bloom of everlasting youth. They solace savages, most of them as remote from religioa 

themselves with drinking mead out of the skulls as ^m civilisation. The two vast empires of 

of enemies whom they killed in their days of Mexico and Peru had existed about 400 yeaii 

nature. Mead was the nectar of the Scandina- only before the Spanish invasion. In neither of 

vian heroes. them was the use of letters understood ; and of 

Sleipner, the eight-legged steed of Odin, is course the ancient opinions of the natives relating 

celebrated along with his master. Hela, the hell to the origin of the universe, the changes vrhicb 

of the Scandinavians, affords a variety of fables succeeded, and every other monament oC anti> 

equally shocking and heterogeneous. Lok, the quity, were obliterated and lost. Clavigero kai 

evil genius or devil of the northern people, indeed euumerated a vast canaille of sanguiniy 

nearly resembles the typhon of the Egyptians, gods worshipped by the Mexicans ; bnt produces 

Signa or Sinna is the consort of Lok ; from nothing either entertaining or interesting witk 

which name the English word s'm is derived, respect to their mythology. The inforroatiott la 

The giants Weymur, Ferbanter, Belupher, and be derived from any other quarter is little to be 

Hellunda, perform a variety of exploits, and are depended upon. It passes through the hands of 

exhibited m the most frightful attitudes. They bigoted missionaries or other ecclesiastics wbo 

perform the counterpart of the giants of the were so deeply tinctured with fanaticism, tint 

Greek and Roman mythologists. Without en- they viewed every action, every sentiment, eveiy 

larging on these ridiculous and uninteresting custom, every religious opinion and oeremooy 

ftibles, we shall give a brief account of the con- of those half-civilised people, through a bike 

tents of Voluspa, which is indeed the text of the medium. They often imagined they discovered 

Scandinavian mythology. * resemblances and analogies between the rites of 

The word Voluspa imports, the prophecy of those savages and the dogmas of Christiaoitj, 

Vola or Fola. This was perhaps a general name which no where existed but in their own heated 

for the prophetic ladies of the north, as Sybil imagination. 

was appropriated to women endowed with the like The only remarkable piece of mjrthology, ia 

faculty in the south. Certain it is, that the an- the annals of the Peruvians, is the pretendod ei- 

cients generally connected madness with the traction of Manco Capac, the first inca of Pen, 

prophetic faculty. Of this we have two cele- and of Mama Ocolla his consort. These tvo 

orated examples; the one in Lycophron*s Alex- illustrious personages appeared first on the baib 

andria, and the other in the Sybil of the Roman of the lake Titiaca. They were persons of a majes- 

poet. The word vola signifies mad or foolish ; tic stature, and clothed in decent garments. Tlicjr 

whence the English words fool, foolish, folly, declared themselves to be the children of the sm, 

Spa signifies to prophecy, and is still current in sent by their beneficent parent, who beheld witk 

Scotland in the word spee, which has the same pity the miseries of the numan race, to instract 

signification. The voluspa consists of between and to reclaim them. Thus we find these two 

200 and 300 lines. The prophetess, having im- legislators availed themselves of a pretence which 

posed silence on all intelligent beings, declares has often been employed in more civilised n- 

that she is about to reveal the works of the fa- gions to the very same purposes. The idohtiy 

ther of nature, the actions and operations of the of Peru was gentle and beneficent; that of Mexico 

pods, which no mortal ever knew before herself, gloomy and sanguinary. Hence we may see 

She then begins with a description of the chaos; that every mode of superstition, where a divine 

and then proceeds to the formation ofthe world, the revelation is not concerned, boirows its ooeih 

creation of the different species of its inhabitants, plexion from the characters of its profiesoort. 
giants, men, and dwarfs. She then explains the In this article, for which we are greatW ii- 

employments of the Juries or destinies, whom the debted to the late Dr. Doig of Stirling, we We 

northern people call nomies ; the functions of not much enlarged upon the mythology of the 

the deities, their most memorable adventures, Greeks and Romans; that subject being so ui- 

their disputes with Lok, and the vengeance that versally understood by the learned thai a woalp 

ensued. She at last concludes with a long and discussion of it would be superftnom ; molt 

animated tlescription of the final state of the especially as it is sufficiently noticed in this wotk, 

universe, and its dissolution by a general confla- under the respective names of the Bomeraos 

gT^tion* gods, demigods, and heroes, who were celebratid 

In this catastrophe, Odin, and all the rabble in the ancient Grecian and Roman mythokifKf. 

of the pagan divinities, are to be confounded in See Jupiter, Apollo, Hercules, MAi8,fcc<» 

the genend ruin, no more to appear on the stage in their alphabetical places. 
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HYn[.ENB or Leiboi, bd tilaod of the 
Creciau Archlpeli^co. cclfbraied as tlie biriti- 
pUce of S»ppho and Tdeocriius, Anon, Terpan- 
oer, 5m:. See Lesbos. ^Ve may add here thai 
the chi«f (own, named Meleliii or Caslra, is on 
Ilie aouth-rast, and 9Und« on a peninsula form- 
ing two ports. The noithemmoit is sheltered )iy 
a piei to the north, and receires imall Tessels, 
the south is only Gl for boats, and vessels o! 
burden are obliged lo anchor in the roods, en- 
tirely woosed 10 the north-east. The town is 
surrounded byadoublewall Hanked with towers, 
and has a citadel, formerly garrisoned with 500 



Port Yero, near the south-east point of the 
ialaiid, or liie Port of Olives, is one of the mojt 
■paciotts and »fe harbours of the Archipelago, 
and abounds mlh excellent oysters. Port L'u- 
tnni, on ^e soiilh-wesi, is also a large and tafe 
Toad, but little fr«|uenied. Port Sign (Antissa), 
■I thtfwest end, is an excellent harbour, sheltered 
by a little island (Nerio|>e). 

MYTILUS, the miissel, in ichthyology, a 
genus 6f animals, belongini; to the order of ver- 
niei teitacea. The animai is an ascidia; the 
•hell biralTe; often aUixed to some substance 
by a beard ; the hinge without a looth, marked 
ly a longitudinal line. Of these animals there 
are sixty species, some of them inhabitioa; the 
aeas, others the riven and pond*. Several of 
them are remarkable for the beauty of their in- 
ternal shell, and for the pearl* which are some- 
times found in them. 

1. M. analinas, the duck-mussel, has a shell 
*raore oblong and legs convex than the swan- 
-niuuel, is very brittle, and semitranspareni ; the 
space round the hinges like the swan; the length 
■boot five inches, breadth two. It is (bund in 
Europe in fresh walen. Both it and the swan 
«f« devoured by swans and duckl ; whence 
'their names; crows also feed on these muiiaels, 
'-■1 well a* on different other ihell-Gsh; and, 
"when the shell a too hard for tfaeir bills, they fly 
with it to a great height, drop the (hell on a 
rock, and pick out the meat when the shall is 
kactured by the fall. 

3. M. christa^lli, the cock's-coinb mussel, 
baa the shell folded or plaited as it were, ipiny, 
and both lips nigiied. It makes lis abode in the 
coral beda of the Indian Ocean. 

3. M. cygneus, the swan-muuel, with a thin 
brittle shell, very broad and convev, marked with 
concentric stria; attenuated t'lvinrds one end, 
dilated towards the other ; deanrticaied about the 
' binge; the color a dull green; the length six 
~ iochet, breadth three and a hulf. It is an inha- 
'bitaot of the European rivers, fret] uenting chiefly 
Aeir raoutbs. Fresh water mussels are not so 
good eatingasihe sea-mussel. The river muuel, 
according to Al. Poupart, swims in the water, 
■nd sometimes appears to flutter on its surhce, 
lut we believe ii more commonly creeps in the 
nud, where it remains almost always at rest. 
The pond-muisel is always larger than that 
" ' ich i* found in river* ; and it is a more soti- 
/ animal, In its motion it makes tracks in the 
fand and mud, and it penetrates into it two or 
three inches, and someiimei more. Pearls of 
considerable beauty are found in several river- 
VoL XV. 



mussels ; of this kind are the Scotch mussel^ 
those of Valogues m Lorrain, of St. Saviniet of 
Bavaria, and of the marshes near Augiburgh. 

4- M. edulis, the edible mussel, has a strong 
shell, slightly incuivaied on one side, and angu- 
lated on the oilier. The end near the hinge ii 
pointed, the other -funded. When the epide> 
mis is taken off, it is of a deep blue color. It ia 
found in immenie beds, both in deep water and 
above low-water mark. The Roest mussels in 
Britain are those called Ilambleton hookers^ 
from a village called Ilambleton. They are 
taken out of the sea, and placed in the river 
Wier, within reach of the tide, where (hey grow 
very fat. This species inhabits the European 
and Indian seas. Between tlie tropics it is 
irgest, and smallest within the polar circle. 



Between tlie tropii 
This species has, from its being lor the 



part ftstened to the rocks, beeo supposed by 
many wholly incuuahle of pro>:ressive motion; 
but diis M. Reaumur has shown to be an erroi 
neous opinion. It is a common practice in 
France, at sucli seasons of the year as do not af- 
ford :sun enough to make salt, to throw the com- 
mon sea-mussels, which the fishermen catch 
about the coasts, into the brine pits, lo render 
their Hesh more tender and delicate, as the rain, 
which blls at these seasons, makes the water of 
the pits much le^ lali than the sea-water. Tlie 
mussels are on this occasion thrown carelessly 
in, ill several different parts of the pits; jet, at 
whatever distances they have been thrown in, 
the ftshernien, when tbey go to lake them out, 
always find them in a cluster logethei ; and is 
there is no ci.rrent of water in these places, iior 
anyotlier power of motion nb ich can have brought 
the mussels together, it is evident thai ihey must 
voluntarily have marched from the places where 
they were at 6rsl, to have met thus together. This 
progrelsive motion is performed by means of 
what we call the tongue of the miissel, from iti 
shape; but, from it* use in this case, it appran ra- 
ther lo merit the name of a leg, or an arm, as by 
la)'ing hold of any distant substance, and then for- 
cibly contracting itself i^[ain, it draws along the 
whole body of the animal. The same part, wheit 
it has moved the animal to a proper place, serves 
also lo fit it tlicie, being the organ by winch it 
spins the threads which we call its beard, by which 
it IS held to a rock, or to another mussel. The 
motion of the mussel, by means of tliii part, is 
iu:«i the same with tliat of a man laid flat on hia 
belly, who would draw liimself along hy laying 
hold of any thing with one hand, and then dnw- 
iiig himself tn iL Mussels not only open and 
shut tbeir shells at uleasuit, but they respire 
water like fishes ; and some even, flutter about 
on ii9 suriace lo inhale air. If ihey lie in 
shallow places, a small circular motion is seen 
above the heel of the shell ; and a few moment* 
after, they ca^loitt (he waler by one single stroke 
at the oilier eud of the shell. The mouth is li- 
tuaied near the shaipangle of the animal, and is 
furnished with four tioating fringes in thesliap^of 
mustBchios, which perliaps answer the purpose 
of bp*. The barbs, which surround the edge of 
almost half ihe mussel, are a web of hollow libtes 
which st-rve as fins or organs of respiration, as 
vesMb for the citculalion of the fluids, and pro- 
3 A 
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bftbljr, u wedgu for opening ilieir ihella; for 
we observe two targe muscles oi tendons Ibr the 
purpose of shutting them; but we in vain look 
for llieir antagonists, or those which are destiii«l 
lo open them. When the mussel withes ta open 
itself, It relaxes the two musclra or leiidons, and 
swells Ihe ftinges, ivhieli act as wedges and sepa- 
' rate tlie shells. The animal shut! up itself by 
the conlroction of two thick fibrous muscles 
which are fined internally to each end of the 
shells; and these shetlsnie lined all around wilh 
a membrane or epidermis, which unites thcin so 
closely together when they are soaked in water, 
that not the smallest drop can escape from the 
mussel. Wheu mussels choose to more, ihey 
often contrive to raise themselves on the sharp 
edge of their shells, and drag themselves along 
m a kind of groove or furrow which (hey farm in 
the sand or mud, and which supports the shell 
on both sides. In ponds, these furrows are very 
observable. Mussels are well known to have a 
power of fasleuing themselves either lo stones, 
otto one another's ahell.t, in a very firm manner; 
but the method of doing this was not weLI un- 
derstood till M. Reaumur explained it. From 
ibe root of the tongue above mentioned, or that 

Satl of it which is fastened to the body of the 
sh, there are produced a great number of 
thteadi, which, when fixed toany solid substance, 
hold the mussel firmly in its place : these threads 
are usually from an inch lo two inches in length, 
and in thickness from that of a liair lo that of a 
hog's bristle. They issue out of the shell in that 
part where il naturally opens, and fix themselves 
to any thing that lies ia their way ; to stones, lo 
fragments of shells, or, which is the most com- 
mon case, lo the shells of other mussels; wlience 
it happens that there are usually such large i^uan- 
lilies of musseb found together. These threads 
are expanded on every tide, and are usually very 
numerous, ISQ having been found issuing from 
one shell : they serve the office of so many ca- 
bles : and, each pulling in lis proper direction, 
they keep the mussel fixed against any force 
that can be offered from whatever part it come. 
The filaments are welt known lo nil who eal 
mussels, who ever carefully fepanle them under 
the name of Ihe l<eard ; and M. Reaumur has 
found, ihat while the animal is living in the sea, 
if Ihey are all torn away by any accident, the 
creature has a power of substituting others in 
their room; he found, that if a quanlily of mus- 
sels were detached from one another, and put 
into a vessel of any kind, and in that pbjnged 
into the sea, they in a little time fastened them- 
selves both to the aides of the vessel and to one 
another's shelU ; the extremily of each thread 
seemed in this case lo serve in the manner of a 
hand to seiie upon nny thing that it would fix lo, 
and the other part, which was slenderer and 
smaller, lo do the office of conducting it. To 
know the mautier of the mussels performing this 
operation, M. Heaumur put some mussels into 
a vessel in his chamber, and covered them wilh 
' sea water; he there saw Ihat Ihey soon began to 
open iheir ilielU, and each put forth its arm or 
tongue, at the root of which these threads grow; 
they extended and shortened this pari several 
limes, and thrust, il out every way, often giving 



some time on the spot which they chose for iM 
purpose, and then drawing it back into the iInII 
with gteal quickness, it was easy to see that thqj 
were then fastened by one of these threads to the 
spot where it had before touched and renwiMi 
fixed for a few minutes; and in repeating thii 
workmanship Ihe threads are increased in nwBf 
her one at every time,aiid, beingfixedindtflt 
places, they sustain the fish at rest against 
common force. The several threads were fi 
to be very different from one another; the 
formed ones being ever whiter, more glossy, n( 
more transparent than the others ; nnd il app^^ 
ed on a close examination, that it wa* Dot dl^ 
office of the tongue to convey the old Thii ■■ 
one byone to the new places where they wefeiii' 
to be fixed, but that these in reality were nO^ 
liecome useless; and that every ili read wexjl 
now formed, is a new one made at this >inw^ 
and in fine, Ihat nature has given to sotne tA 
fishes, as well as to many land insects, a pow^ 
of spinning those threads for th^r neceisart'- 
uses; and that mussels and the like fish are utf^ 
derwater, what caterpillars and spideisareoa tW 
land. To be well assured of this, M. tUaatmr 
cut off Ihe beard or old threads of a mussel V 
close as he could, without injuring the part; ■■9' 
he found that those, whose beards or ola thnadl 
were cut off, fixed themselves as soon as Aostfi. 
which they were left, and spread their threads IK 
as great a distance every way. When the nun 
chanism of this manufacture was thus br undtlii* 
stood, it became n naluml desire to enqnire tait'' 
the natare of the pari by which it wa* perfbmw 
This tongue, or arm of the fish, whenever it hap>'. 
pens to be loosened, or fixed in a wrong plMJ* 
serves the animal lo drag its whole body, ra' 
and all along, and to perform its sevenl motiDit^ 
It fixes itself' lo some solid body; and 
strongly contracting its len^, the nhf' 
must necessarily follow il, and be pulled 
the place where it is fixed. This h 
however, that this part is rarely put to ; -itt 
employment being to spin the threads. Tb , 
this body is Hat, like a tongue, for Ihe greal 
part of its length, it is rounded or cyhndric ' 
the base or insertion, and is much — -" - 
than in any other part: there ate s 
l.ir ligaments fastened to it about the mot 
base, which hold il firmly against the middle 
ihe back of the shell ; of these ligiments 1' ~ 
are four which are particularly obserrable^ 
which serve to move the body in any " 
There runs all along tliis body a slil 
which pierces very deeply into its 
divides it as it were into two longiiaditial 
lions ; this is properly a canal, and along ( 
thrown the liquor which serves to (on 
threads; and it is in this canal or sUl dnt 
threads are moulded into their form. 
this appears only a small crack or slit, 
the two fleshy sections of Ihe pans alnm 
and cover il ; but il is rounded and deep wit 
and is sutroanded with citcular fibres. ' 
canal is carried tetfulatly on from tti« lip of 



iUba«e,where it becomes cjUndric; ilie 
rUnder in lliis part being no olhet than a close 
' > en pipe, in »hiclilhi» open canal lerminales. 
_ cylindrictubecontainsa round oblong body, 
bC die nature u( ilie tliieads, eiccpl that it b tnuch 
lu^r; uid (ram the extremity «( Uii» all tlie 
' vnads are produced, Ihii serTtng »s a great ca- 
tte to which all the other hule cordaget di<^pera- 
4d (o«wds dilTerenl parts aic fixed. The tube 
pipe in which tliis large thread is lodged 
ttu the reserroir at the liquor of which the 
Ifber threads are (onnedi all its internal surface 
Ming furnished with glauds for its secretion. 
The mussel, like many other sea fishes, abounds 
'in this liquor; and if at my time one touch with 
It finger the base of tliis spinning or^an, one 
dnwi away with it a viscous liquor in farm of 
Mveral threads, like those of the caterpillar, spi- 
ifbr, and the other spiimtng laud animaU, The 
Aread» fix themselves with equal ease to the 
nosi smooth and glossy, as to rougher bodies; 
■tf the muMeU are kept in glass jars of sea water, 
(be; u lirmly lasteu themselves to the glass ns 
Ijtsny other body. Mussels, be they eier so 
Miing, tiave this property of spinning ; and hy 
r||d* tbey fasten themseWes in vast numbers to 
Wjr thing which tliey find in the sea. M. 
Stturour has seen them, wh^n as small as millet- 
Mcds, spin plentifully, though their threads, pro- 
.portioned to their own weight, are much finer 
Imad smaller than those of larger mussels. It is 
l^ the spring that mussels lay their eggs ; there 
riinng none found in them but in winter. M. 
fibanenhoek, in several mussels which he dissecl- 
Lfd, discovered numbers of eggs, or embryo nin»- 
hnb, in the ovonum, appearing as plainly ai if 
he bad seen them by the naked eye, and all ly- 
,iu wiih their sharp ends fastened to the siring 
.•tTetseU by which they receive nourishmenL 
■9bt minute eggs or embryos are by the parent 
'yhced in due order, and in a very close airange- 
iie outside of the shell, where, by 
gluey matter, they adhere very fast, 
loally increase in siie and strength, 
',tin, becoming perfect mussels, they fall 09" and 
"*'" 'it themselves, leaving the boles where ihey 
ilaced behind them. Tins abundance the 
shells very plainly show, when examined 
ihf the microscope, and sometimes the number 19 
V-.„„ -- 3000 in one shell ; but it is not certain 
c have been all fixed there by the mus- 
wiibin ; for these fish usually lying in great 
:ar one another, the embryos of one 
._. often affixed to the shell of another. The 
'ftinged edge of the mussel, which Leuwenhoek 
iMlls the beard, has in every the minutest part of 
it such variety of motions as is inconceivable ; 
ttr, being composed of longish fibres, each fibre 
both sides a vast number of moving par- 
The mussel is infested by several ene- 
I its own element ; according to Reaumur 
. . - particular the prey of a small shell-fish of 
trochui kind. This animal attaches itself to the 



r, which il turns in a spiml direction, and 

£ which it sucks the substance of the mussel. 

nit are also subject to certain diseases, 

h hare been supposed to be the csuse of 



those bad effects which sometimes happen from 
eating them. These are stated by Dr. Muhring 
to be the moss and the scab. The tools of the 
moss being introduced into the shell, the water 
penetrates through the openings, and gradually 
disaolifes the mussel. Tlie scab is formed by a 
sort of tubercles which are produced by the dis- 
solutian of the shell. Certain small scabs, whicli 
are someliuies found inmusseU, likewise tend Ui 
make them unwholesome.— The eating of mus- 
sels has sometimes produced eiysipelatouj in- 
flammationt, cutaneous eruptions, insupportable 
itching all over the body, great restlessness and 
agitation ; and though these complaints are easily 
removed by oil, milk, and emetics, and have 
seldom or never proved mortal, yet they have an 
alarming aspect, and make the patient suffer 
grievously. Some authors preletid that these 
efiecls never take place but between the verual 
and autumnal equinox i and Dr. Beaunie, of 
Antwerp, in a memoir on this subject, seems in- 
clined to adopt this opinion; for he recommemlB 
abstinence from mussels during May, June, July, 
and August. The cause of these noxious efietts 
is, be says, altogether accidental. They are oc- 
casioned by a species of stella marina, a little sea 
insect pretty common about the mouth of ttie 
Scheldt, which somelimei lodges itself in the 
mussel in quest of food ; and whose spawn is 
so caustic and itifiammatory,thal, even whenap- 
plied ontwardly to the skin, il produces itchings 
and swellings that are painful in a high degree. 
Others impute the disorder in question to an lui- 
perceired commencement of putrefiiCtion in llu.- 
mujsel ; and there is no sort of putrefaction mote 
noxious and ofleusive than that of fish, lipun 
the whole, the eatable mussel, though arich food, 
is difiicull of digestion. In its best state il m 
noxious to some coiutitutioas ; and when ajTecl- 
ed hy disease is in some d^ree poisonous. Mus- 
sels are apt to do most harm when eaten raw. 
They ought always to be boiled with onions, 
well washed with viuegar, and seasoned with 
pepper ; and, even thus qualified, they should 
not be eaten to excess, or too frequently. 

M. lithophagus the stone-eater, has the shell 
cylindric, the extremiiiejboth ways being round- 
ed. It inhabits the Indian, European, and Me- 
diterranean Seas, penetrating and eating away 
marbles, corals, &c. The Indian shell is softer 
and nearly tough like leather, but the European 
is more bnttle. It works its way into the chalk- 
stone, by a kind of taw at its head. It is de- 
fended from all enemies by prickly scales. In 
Italy It II prited as a great delicacy, die- lostc 
resembling an oyster, but with a far superior fla- 
vor. It is mentioned in Smith's Tour. The co- 
lumns a! the temple of Jupiter Serapis, at Pux- 
loli, ar« petfbmtNl by this species. One of them 
was discovered in England in the centre of a 
chalk-slone, in August 1801, 

M. Matgantiferous, the peail-beoring mussel, 
has the shell compressed and flat, nearly orbicD- 
lar, the base transverse, and imbricated with 
dentated coats. It dwells in the ocean of either 
India. This is the mater perlarum of Ilumphiut, 
or mother-of-pearl shell. On the inside it is ei- 
quisiiely polished, and of Ihe whitenras and 
water of pearl itself It hns also the same luslte 
2Ai 
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on the oulside after [he eileinol tamins have 
been taken off by uquafatlis and the lapidary') 
mill. Mother-of-pearl is used in inlaid works, 
■nd in seteral toys, as sQuff-bo»es, &t,c. 

M. modiolus, the great muuel, with a strong 
ihell, blunted at the upper end, one side angu- 
lated near the middle, from thence dilating to- 
wards the end, which is rounded. It dw«lli in 
the Mediterranean, Indian, European, and Ame- 
rican seas; and its flesh, which is a deep orange 
color, is eatable. It is the greatest of the mus- 
sels known in Britain, being from six lo seven 
inches in length; it lies at great depths, often 
seiies the baits of ground lines, and is taken up 
with the hooks. 

violacea, the nolet mussel, has the shell 



considerably larE;er and more flattened, of a benu- 
liful violet color. Inhabits the Southern Ocean. 

MYTTOTUN, a coarse kind of food, used by 
the laboring people among the Greeks, and 
sometimes among the Romans. It was made of 
garlic, onions, eggs, cheese, oil, and vinegar, and 
reckoned very wholesome. 

MYUS, in ancient geagraphy,ane of the twelve 
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towns of Ionia; seated on the Mfeandet. al Of 
distance of thirty stadia from the tea. In Straboli 
time it was incorporated with the Milesitns, ok 
account of the paucity of its inhabitants, ftom i^' 
being formerly overwhelmed with water; far 
which reason the lonians consigned its lufiiwi 
and religious ceremonies lo the people of Uitt- 
lus. Artaxerxes allotted this town to Themist»> 
cles, to furnish his table with meal; Magoeafe. 
was 10 support him in bread, and Lampsau 



Thelo 
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slender body, carioated beneath; mouth >l lU 
extremity cirraied ; the two jaws pinnated; r^ 
adipose or rayteis An round the tail and und 
the belly. The only remarkable species is the 

M. glniinosa, about eight inches long. It i, 
habits the ocean ; enters the mouths of tish wM 
on the hooks of lines that remain a tide 
water, and totally devoiiis the whole, eiH|t 
skin and bones. The Scarborough fisbermct 
often take it in the inside of the flsh, on drswinf 
up their lines. Linnc attributes toil the propo^ 
of turning water into glue. 



N. 



N, as a letter, is the fourteenth in the Hebrew, 
and the thiitecnth in Greek, I^tin, English, and 
other modern alphabets. It is the tenth conso- 
nant and the third liquid. N is a nasal consonant. 
The abbd Dangean observes, that m the French 
the n is frequently a mere nasal vowel, without 
any thing of the consonant in it. He calls it the 
Sclavonic vowel. Tlie Hebrews call it nun, 
which signifies child, as being supposed the off- 
spring of m ; partly on account of the resem- 
blance of sound, and partly of the figure. Hence 
the Latins frequently convert the Greek v, at the 
end of a word, into m, as ^pfuuov, pharmacum, 
Ik. See M. In composition the Latins cliange 
H before p, b, and tn into m, and Irequentl;/ into 
I and r ,- as in in-ludo, illudo; in-rigo, irrigo, 
be; in which they agree with the Hebrews, 
who, in lieu of nun, frequently double the next 
consonanl; and the Creeks do the same. The 
Greeks also, before K, t^, y,v, changed the vinto 
T, in which they were followed by the aticient 
Komans; who, mrAngulus, wrote Aggulus; for 
snceps, agceps, &c. The Latins retrench the n 
from Greek nouns ending in uv ; as Arwv, Leo ; 
Aaativ, Draco; on the contrary, the Greeks 
add it to the Latin ones Koding in a; as, Ka- 
Tuir, Nipirt-, Calo, Nero. As a numeral, N was 
used among the ancients for 900; according lo 
Baronius, 

N. quoquB nongentos numero de^ignal haLendos. 
And when a lioe was struck over it (^}, it im- 
plied 9000. As an abbreviation, N. L, wasused 
among the ancient lawyers for nan liquel, i. e. 
the cause is not clear enough lo pass sentence 



leprosy, by washing in the Jordan, at the o 
mand of Elisha, a very interesting accounl is 
corded in i Kings r. The labbies have a ta 
tion, that it was Naaman who drew the bow ■!« 
venture, and killed Ahab. See 1 Kings u 

NAARDA, Ne*RD^ Ni,eRiii. or Kemakdu, 
in ancient geography, a town situated oo it 
conhnes of Mesopotamia and Babylonia; po]*' 
lous, and with a rich and extensive territoiy.ott 
easily to be attacked by an enemy, being siv- 
rounded on all sides by the Euphrates and stmt 
walla. Josephus. In the lower ajge ibe Jn>' 
had a celebrated school there. 

NAARDEN, or NAEROEN.a fortified sea-piM 
of the Netherlands, on ihe Zuyder Zee- It ■< 
chiefly secure from tlir facility with which iti , 
neighbourhood may be inundated, and its littl* . 
lion renders it of importance in the defenctlf^ 
Amsterdam. Population 1800. Eleven mto' 
£, S. E. of Amsterdam, and fourteen r 
Utrecht. 

NAAS, a borough and post town of Irtlsoi 
in Kildare, Leinsler. It is the county lawa,ifl 
alternately with Athy, the assizes town. It In 
Rve fairs, and was anciently the residence of tba 
kings of Leinster; the name sigailies the plaS' 
of elders, for here the states of that provinMM- 
sembled during the sixth, seventh, and N|1A' 
centuries, after the Naastelgban of Carmen bid 
been anathematised by the Christian clergy. Ot 
Ihe arrival of the English it was fortified ; may. 
castles were erected, the ruins of whieb Bf 
partly visible ; and parliaments were held th(n^< 
At the fbol of the mount or rath are the niins 10 
a house founded in 1484, for hermits off"* 
order of St. Augustin. Onlhe24lhoF May IT 
attacked by a large bodjofn' 
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wer« driTen into a oanow lane, where Ihey 
ined Tot a coniiderable time the lire of the 
jh militia and Sir W, W, Wynne'* fen- 
I, before they were re|>ulKd. They had 14D 
led, besidci many taken prisoners. The king's 
' !t two officen and thirty men, Ii is 
lies louth-weil of Dublin. 
NAB, i>. a. Dan. naapt; Swed n«fpa. To 
pectedly ; seize without wariung. A 
'ord icIdotD used but in law language. 

n Na<b, a river of Bavaria, formed of 
:ami of this name, the Bohemian Nah, 
the borders of that country ; the Ilaid 
latrand the Wald Nab. which has its source in 
Fichtelber; Mountains. I^e three streams 
!e ai tlie town of Au, and fall into the Da- 
Lbe below llatisbon. la the lower part it is 
.vitpble for boats. 

NABAL, a lowQ of Tunis, in the peninsula of 

At the distance of about a furlonc: 

im oftheancienl Neapolis. They are 

larked by a number of inscriptions upon large 

ITie modern town ii celebrated for its 

Klery. Thirty-two miles S. S. E. of Tunis. 

NiBAL, Heb. H^i, i. e. a fool, a rich Israelite 

Carmel, whose churlishness had nearly pro- 

'oked David lo extirpate his whol; lamily, bad 

It Abigail's prudence pacified him. 

NABATENE, or Regio Nabatagorvh, ao- 

icording to Jerome, comprised all the country 

ing between the Euphmies and the Red Sea, 

\ thus contained Arabia Deierta, with a part 

Petra!4 ; so called from Nabaioih, the first 

born of Uhmael. Accordini; to Diodorui, it was 

Uttiated between Syria and Egypl- 

' NABIS, a lyrant of Sparta, who reigned about 

A-A.C. 304, and conirlved an inslrument of 

lorture in the form of a statue of a beautiful 

WOmin, whose rich dreii concealed a number of 

Inm spikes in her bo«om and arms. When any 

MM therefore opposed bis demands, he would say, 

> If I have nut talents enough to prevail with 

roo, perhaps my Ape^a may persuade you." The 

■utoiMon statue tlien appeared; which Nabis 

■Ving by the hand, led u|i to the person, who, 

Mnng embraced by it, was thus tortured into 

compliance. To render his tyranny lets unpo- 

Btilar, Nabis made an alliance with Flaminius 

RM) Roman general, and pursued with the most 

inveterate enmity the war against the Achvans. 

|Ve besiejced Gythium, and defeated Philopcemen 

Tin a naval battle. His triumph was short ; Phi- 

l^pitmen loon repaired his lottes. and Nabis was 

Ii defeated, and killed as he attempted lo fly, about 

LA.A. C. 194, 

r NABO, or NiBo, in mythology, a deity of 
[the Babylonians, who possessed the next rank to 
iBel, It is mentioned by Isaiah, ch. xlviii. 
Vossius supposes that Nabo was the mnon, and 
Bel the S'ln ; hut Grolius thinks that Nabo was 
■ome celebrated prophet of the country, the 
«iymi}loey of the na.ne tignifying, according lo 
Jerome, ' one thai presides over prophecy :' the 
,moon, however, was supposed by many ancient 
, nations to have great influence on prophetical 
Lpowers. 

I NABOB, properly Navib. the plural of Naib, 

1 ■ deputy. As lued in Bengal, it ii the same as 

Naiim. It is a title also given to the wives and 
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daughters of princes, as well as to the princes 
themselves. 

NABONASSARr the first king of the Chal- 
deans or Babylonians ; memorable fur the 
Jewish era which bears his name. See Cuao- 
NOLftcv. The Babylonians revolting from the 
Medes, who nad overthrown the Assyrian mo- 
narchy, founded a dominion under Nabona<isar, 
which was much increaspd under Nebuchad- 
neiiar. It is probablt that Ibis Nabonassar is 
that Baladan, father of Meroilach, who sent 
ambassadors to llezekiab ; 2 Kings xx. II ; 3 

NABUPOLASSAR, king o( Babylon; he 
joined with Asiayges llie Mede, to destroy the 
empire of Assyria; which having accomplished, 
iliey founded the two emuires of the Medes, 
under Astayges.andlbeCkudeaiis, under Nabo- 
polassar, 627 B. C. 

NABUTII, an Isiaelite, who, refusing to sell 
or exchange his patrimonial vineyard to Ahab, 
was, by the wickeil device of his ifuecn Jeiebel, 
falsely accused of treason and blasphemy, con- 
demned and enecuted ; and his property confis- 
cated. Tim iniquity drew down the divioe 
vengeance, in a most signal manner, on the 
whole royal house of Ahab. See Ahab. 

NACllEGO, a large lake of the province tit 
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and Manguy, and flows by a aanow cliannel 
into the Caliuapanas, in lat. S° S3' S. 

NACIlITSCIiEVAN, a well built town in 
the government of Ekaterinoslav, European 
Russia, situated on the Don. It was built in 
1780, with five villages in the neighbourhood, 
by a colony of Armenians from the Crimea, and 
is the see of one of their bishops. The town 
contains about 4000 inhabitants, and the wliols 
colony 14,000. They manufacture silks and 
cottons, dress leather, and are active in commer- 
cial pursuits. 

NACHU, or Naco. or Puerto de Cavallos, a 
settlement of Mexico, in the province of Hon- 
duras: 100 miles W. N. W. of Comayagua, and 
thirty north of Gracias a Dios. Long. tt9° 36' 
W., lat. IS'N. 

NACHUD, a small town of the north-east of 
Bohemia, on the Metau, twenty miles west of 
Glatz, in Silesia. Population 1400. 

NACKSIIIEVAN, Of Nucishievab, the an- 
cient Arlaxata, a place in Persian Armenia. It 
flourished till the reign of Abbas I., who re- 
moved the inhabitants bto tlie inlerint. It is 
now reduced to rums, containing not more than 
400 |)eop1e ; but here the prince of Persia often 
pitches his camp in the military operations 
against the Russians : eighty-five miles south- 
east of Erivan. 

NADENE, a district, town, and fortress of 
Ilindostan, taken from the Hindoos by sultan 
Mahoioud of Ghiine, in 1014. I'he distnct is 
mnuntaiDous, and if at present governed by a 
Hindoo prince, tributary lo the Seiks, and who, 
in the year I8U6, was plundered by >he rajah of 
Nepaul. The town stands in long. 75° AT E., 
lai. 310 49' N., on the easierti bank of the Beyah 
River. 

NA'DIR, H. «. Anb. anadir. The point 
under foot directly op]>oiitt <o the tenith. 
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1'he baneful itar. thil liad so long shod its Itlaat- 
ing InfluflDce id my nnith, (or oore midi; a revolu- 
tion to the ludirj and ■ Idnd Pnituleucc plicod me 
undet the patroDage of one of tltc nobiesl o! men, 
llie eari of Citeacaini. Bumi. 

NAEFELS, 11 (own of Switrerlnnd, iti ilie 
canton of Claris, on the Linth, defended by a 
cutle. Here b I38B 400 brave Sniaa repul- 
sed a numerous bo<Iy of Auslriftn*, under duke 
I-eopold. In memory of thiB action a chapel 
nas erccled on Ilie spot, irhich was rebuilt in 
the VEnr IT79 : four miles north of Claris. 

N/EKIA, (he goddess of funerals at Rome, 
Her temple vraa without the gates of the city. 
The songs which were sung at funerals were als- 
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N/E\'ILTS, a fiimous augur in the reign of 
Tarquin, who, to convince the king and ilie 
Romans of his preiernatuml power, cut a flint 
with a raior, and turned the ridicule of the po- 
pulace ID admiration. Tarquin renardeJ his 
merit by erectjnt; him a statue in the comitium, 
which waa extant in the age of Augustus. The 
raior and flint were buried near it undec »a 
altar, and it was usual among the Romans to 
make witnesses in civil causes swear neaT it. 
This miraculous event of cutting a flint willi a 
raior, though believeJ by some writers, is treated 
as fahulous by Cicero, who himself had been an 
au^r. 

N.Evnjs(Cneius), a celebrated poel of Cam- 
pania, who was bred a soldier ; but quitted arms 
for poetry, which he prosecuted with great dili- 
gence. He composed a history in verse, and a 
great number of comedies ; but it is said that 
his Rest performance of this kind so diapleasett 
Metellus, on account of the aatyrical strokes it 
contained, that he procured his banishment from 
the city; on which he retired to Utica, in Africa, 
where he died A. A. C. 303. Some rragmenis of 
his works are e slant. 

N:1^VUS, a mole on the skin, generally called 
nmvus malernns, or mother's mark. All preier- 
Tialural tumors on the skin, in the form of a wart 
or tubercle, are called excrescences ; by the 
Greeks they are called acrothymia ; and when 
they are born with a person tliey are called nsvi 
malemi, or marks from the mother. A large 
tumor depending from the skin is denominated 
sarcoma. These appear on any part of the 
body; some of them diSer not in their color 
fl^m the rest of the skin ; whilst others are red, 
black, &c. 

NAFF, a river of Ilindoslan which separates 
Bengal from Anocan. The banks of it are co- 
vered with wood, interspersed with a few vil- 
lages, whose inhabitants ate chiefly occupied in 
hunting, or catching wild elephants. The river 
is of considerable width and depth ; but its 
coarse has never been surveyed. 

NAG, n. e. Belg, mi^e ; Goth. Jifgn ; Teut, 
naek. A small horse; a horse in familiar lan- 
Uiiage; and, in the same soi 



SAahptarr. Aiaaii/ anA ClNfata. 

A man of quick aod active wit 
For drudgery is more un£l, 
Compareu to those of duller parti. 
Than ruuniDg-n^i to draw m cuts. 

Ba/lrr. 
A nungry lion would faio have been dealing wnii 
goad horseilcsh ; but Iho luig would be loo fleet. 

Thy no^ the leanest things alive, 
So nry hard thou lovot to drive. Piiw. 

NAGAMANGALAM, a Ebnress of the My- 
sore, India. Ithasagoodcitadelaad two Hindoo 
temples, together with public granaiim aod 
store-rooms. It is said to have been erected dW 
years ago, and was taken by the Mohnlta* i« 
the war of 1793. Long. 76' sr E., lat. 11* 
49- N, 

NAGORE, a considerable sea-port of tlw 
south Drlndnt,inTanjore. It carries on a good' 
trade with the Americans, Ceylon, and oiW 
parts of Asia. Long. 79" 55' E., lat. 10* 48' I!.- 

Nacore, a district of Hindostan, in Ajmeer. 
It is inhabited chiefly by Hindoos, and tribuli7 
to the rajah of Jyenagur. It is celebrated for a 
line breed of callle. 

Nacore, the capital of the above nieatlMed' 
district, and residence of its rajah, stands u 
ionx. 74° 15' E, lat. 27° N. 

NxGORE.or Naghore, a town of Bengal, for- 
merly the capital of Ilerbhoom, was pJundetet 
by the rajali of Orissa, in 1344. In the ricittitj 
is a hot spring of medicinal qualities. Lom> 
8^20' E., lal.a3°56'N. 

NACPOGR, CatiT*, or Little, a dinriet rf 
Buhar, Hindoslan, in the southern extremity o( 
the province, situated principally between 11* 
and 33° N. lat. It is bounded north by Ruk 
gur and Palamow; south by the independeot 
district of Gangpoor; on tlie east it has Ramgnt 
and Singhboom ; and on the west PaUmow M 
Jushpoor. The ancient Hindoo profince of 
Cundwaua also borders this district oa tbt 
southern, eastern, and western, quartets; k veir 
great proportion of the inhabitants are indeed 
of the old Hindoo castes. 

The surface of the country ishilly,aodeaveTel 
with jungle. Under the Moguls it wasafttmtict 
government, partially subdued and occupied bj' 
native zemindars, and still continues one of tM 
wildest and least cullivaied of the Qritiah tvb- 
pany'i districts. It has no available tuTigallM^ 
though, like other hilly districts, it contain* ■!>* 
sources of many streams. The soil i* in tow]' 
parts impregnated with iron; but it is not thoogU 
worth the working. The name Nagpoor inds- 
catet, according to Mr. Hamilton, that hi tkft. 
opinion of the natives the territory contaiM, 
diamonds. 

Nacpoor, or Nacapura, the Town of Siii.-'i 
pentj, a large town in the prorince of Gundvna,. j 
the capital of the territories of the NwpOO^ 
Mahraltas. Lat. 21° 9" N, long. 79° 43* £ r 
has been considered as tlie capital of Berw, botV 
this Li a mistake ; Berar it an adjoining praniwv, 
the capital of which is Eltichpoor. j 

This is a city of mode'Q creation, and, dtondr , 
extcnsivi^ and populous, >iul meanly baill: W 



ttrpeU are very oarrow ana filtby. Itogojee 
Bhoooslan (int lued ihe seat of goTemiDeut Kere 
by lurrouDding an insi^iQcaut village with a 
mnpiirl ; lUlI it caiiuot be cooiidered as a Torti- 
fied town, for it is incapable of reaisUng an 
tnemj far a single day. It stands on » bigb 
brtile plain, and bounited by hills of moderate 
height t^ tile north-west and south on the rivulet 
Nag Nuddy. The appearanCG of the country to 
the north u ttiat of a forest, nith villages and 
■mall towns icattered ovt;r it. Including the 
luburbs the |>opulation has been taken nt 80,000. 

The doniiaioni of the rajaJi, who resides here, 
comiirehcnd ^reat pan of tha ancient Hindoo 
province of Guodwana. In iheii entire dimeo- 
RODS they boniet on Beogal, t'l'" Northern Cir- 
OBTs, and the Nizam's territpriet > the Deccan; 
but a latge proportion of the mantty, never hav- 
* ing been subdued, pays no tribute, unless when 
compelled by on eneoiy. The districta more 
immediately under his control are those iu 
Ihe vicinity of this capital, i. e. Chooteesghur, 
Butiunpoor, and Chandah ; together with the 
■tronif lorlressei of Gawelghut and Nimallah, in 
Berar. 

' The Mahratta Ilajahs of Nagpoor being 
descended from the line »t Sarajee,' says Mr. 
Hamilton, ' pretend to a superiority oi 
Poonah &mily, although the ncsl 
Uagojee Bboonslali, a general in ine service oi 
tha Peishwa, and despatched by him ID effect 
the conquest of this country about the year 17-10. 
He vrai succeeded by his son Janojee, who died 
A.D. 1772. His successor, in IT 74, after many 
contests with the different members of his family, 
wat hi) nephew, Kagojee BhMnihh, tinder ibe 
regency of his father, Madhajee Bboonslah. 
The latter died many years ago, but the former 
tlill continues on the tlirooe. Tbe policy of this 
state has, in general, been to interfere as little as 
pouibte with the contest* of the Deighbouring 
poIentAtes, and for many years its internal dis- 
Mniiont furnished its sovereigns with suffinent 
occupation. TTieir lemlories being of gt""' ex- 
ISDl, wild, and desolate, presented mp^y obslar 
des, and few temptations to the cup""y of their 
neighbours; they consequently --emained for 



the rajab ; but every thing else south of the In- 
jafdy ilills, and west of tlie Wurda, to be ceded 
to the British and their allies. Un any dispute 
arising the Dntiib euga^ to mediate Impar- 
tially beineen the Miiom and the Rajah, and the 
latter agreed never to receive any European into 
his service wilhoul the consent of the British 
government. During tbe war possession bad 
been taken of the districts of Sumbhulpoor and 
Patna in the province of Gundwana ; but, in 
consequence of the amicable relations subsisting 
between the states, they were restored in 1806 ; 
and, in 1309, tbe rajah again experienced the 
benefit of the British alliance, by the powerful 
assistance afforded him against Ameer Khan and 
hi] horde of depredators. 

NAGYAG, a town of Transylvania, in the 
mountainous county of Hunyad, near Deva, re- 
markable for a mine of Tellurium, containing 
particles of gold and i ' 
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^Ipiial warfare, i 

-., ,_„the Nagpoor Rj'an «"» induced 

join Dowlat.Row Sindia ir' ^nfe-'racy against 
the British government. The signal defeats they 
sustained from genen.' Sir Arthur Wellesley, at 
Assaye and Argaum '<«>" compelled the former 
to sue most 0H*f"y f°' pea=s. "l''e'> "m 
granted on tbe '^ ^ December, 1B03, when a 
tieaty of pa>^ '"^ concludeil by general Wel- 
lesley on popart of the British government, and 
Jeswunt ^* Kamchundet un the part of Itago- 
jee OhMinslab ; by the conditions of which the 
l^ltr ceded the province of Cuttack, including 
iyj port and district of Balasore. By this treaty 
ae likewise ceded all tlie territory of which he 
(Collected the revenue in conjunction with tlie 
Nixam, and died his western fronliet at the 
Biver Wurda, &om whence it issues in the Injardy 
Hills, to its junction with the Godavery. Tlie 
hill) on which tlie forts of Gawelghur and Nei- 
Dallah stand, with a contiguous district tu thu 
umiunl of four lacks of rupees, tu icinain »iih 



about 160 fathoms. The atmnspbere is thought 
very healthy. 

Naryac;, a river of Hungaij, rising in the 
county of Marmarosch, on the borders of Po- 
land, and falling into the great river Theyss. 

NAGY-BANVA, or Neustiot, a town of 
north-east Hungary, the capital of one of the 
four large mining districts. It has a tutnt where 
gold, silver, and copper are coined, a gymna- 
sium, and a court of justice for cases connected 
with mining. There ate smeUing works in the 
neighbourhood, and some neb mines of gold 
and silver; but the chief part of the ore is re- 
fined at other places. The minerals aunuitlly 
produced at the different worts in the distnctare 
calculated at 9O00 or 10,000 lbs, of silver, from 
300 uj 300 lbs. of gold, ISO tons of copper, 
50" OT (iOO tons of lead, and 200 tons of iron. 
The workmen, in number from 10,000 to 12,000, 
and in geneial Wallachians. Population of the 
town -4600 : ninety-foiur miles east by north of 
Debreczin. 

NAGV.ENYED,orSlrassbutgh,theAnnaVia 
of the Romans, a considerable town of Tran- 
sylvania, situated in a valTey near the river 
Marosch, and ihe chief phicc of tbe countv of 
Lower We issenburg. It has a Calvinist college 
and Calvinist, Lutlieran, and Catholic churches. 
The chief employment of tlie inhabitants is 
agriculture, there being no manufacture except 
of turners' and joinen' wares. Theremains of a 
Itoman aqueduct are still to be seen. Inhabit- 
ants 6400 : liitecn miles north of CarUburg, 

NAC Y-KARULY, ■ laree town of the north- 
east of Hungary, has Catholic, Calvinist, and 
Greek churches ; also a gymnasium taught by 
Catholics, and some large annual fair*. It be- 
longs, chiefly to count Caroly, a nobleman, who 
has here a cattle with heaalifiil gardtnt. In the 
neighbourhood buflaloes are reared. Populatinn 
T6(X); forty mile* east by north of Debrectin. 

NACY-KOItESCH. a considerable town of 
the county of PmI, in the south-west of Hungary, 
and forty-Sve miles S. S. K. of the town of Pest, 
The chief employniMit «f the inhabitants (about 
13,000} IS in the cultivation of vineyardj, the 
s.ile of wiup, and tearing shwp. 
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lYAHN, a mountainous district of. Delhi, sephusassertsthathelivedin thetftne of Jocham, 

Hindostan, bounded on the east by the river king of Judah : in which case he may be svp- 

Jumna, and situated between the thirtieth and posed to have prophesied against Nineveh whet 

thirty-second degrees of northern latitude. This Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, carried captive 

country contains some extensive plains along the the natives of Galilee, and other parts, ahoat 

banks of the river; but, being open to the in- A.M. 3264. The Jews place him so late as the 

roads of the Seiks and Nepaulese, it is little reign of Manasseth. The most probable opinion 

cultivated. It is also ruled by several jealous i^, that, though Nahum miglit have lived in the 

independent chiefs. reigns of both these kings, yet he delivered these 

Nahn, the capital of the district of this name, prophecies in Judea in the reign of Hezekiah; 

is a place of strength, being built of stone, and for he appears to speak of the taking of No-Am- 

situated on the top of a mountain. Its chief mon, a city of Egypt, and of the insolent mes- 

pays tribute both to the Seiks and the rajah of sengers of Sennacherib, as of things past ; and 

Nepaul. Long. 77° '^ £., lat. 30° 41' N. he likewise describes the people of Judah as still 

NAHOR, the son rf Serug, and grandfather in their own country, and desirous of celebrating 

of Abraham, the ninth from Noah, was the short- their fi^tivals. He cannot therefore be supposed 

est lived of the patriarchs before Abraham, having to have prophesied before the fourteenth year of 

lived only 119 years. Hezekiah, smce the expedition of Sennacherib 

Nahor, the son of Tenth, grandson of the pre- against this prince was m the fourteenth year of 

ceding, and brother of Abraham. He resided at Hezekiah's reign; and therefore he probably 

Haran called also Nahor, in Mesopotamia, and prophesied between A. M. 3283, when Shalma- 

married Milcah, his niece, by whom he had neser carried Israel captive into Assyria, and 

eight sons : viz. 1. Huz or Uz, the progenitor of A. M. 3294, when Sennacherib was meditating 

the Uzites or Ausites, who inhabit the land of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Uz, on the west side of the Euphrates, where * At this period of perplexity and distress,* 

Job dwelt ; 2. Buz, the ancestor of the Buzites ; adds the above writer, * when the fate of Samaria 

3. Kemuel, the father of the Kemelites and of was present to the apprehensions of Judah; 

the Arameans or Syrians ; 4. Chesed, the father when her own cities had been taken by Sennache- 

of a tribe of Chaldeans ; 5. Hazo, the ancestor of rib, and Hezekiah had drained hb treasury, and 

the Huzeans, or Chosseans, in Cbusistan, in even despoiled the temple, in the vain hope of 

Persia ; 6. Pildash, whom Dr. Hyde makes the averting the fiiry of Sennacherib ; then was Na- 

ancestor of the Persians; 7. Jidlaph; and, 8. hum raised up in consolation to Judah, and to 

Bethuel, the father of Laban and Reoekah. Na- proclaim destruction ' to him that imagined eril 

hor had also other four sons by his concubine against the Lord/ At this time Sennacherib still 

Reumah. Gen. xi. ; xxii. 21 — 24. continued to send arrogant messages, and blas- 

NAHUELHUAPI, nahuel a tiger, and hu- phemous letters; threatening the destruction of 

aupi an island, a lake of Chili, formed by the Jerusalem, insulting Hezekiah, and deriding the 

waters which descend from the Chilian Bor- confidence of his people, who trusted in the 

dellas, and 100 miles in length. It enclosts an Lord. Already baa Isaiah been commissioned 

island called the Island of Tigers, and there li a to send an assurance of protection to Jerusalem; 

settlement on the north shore, in long. 70** 4(y and Nahum conspired with him to promise de- 

W., lat. 41° 22' 30' S. Vverance to Hezekiah from the Assyrian yoke; 

NAHUM, the seventh of# \he twelve minor and t© anticipate with prophetic exultation the 

prophets, was a native of Elkoshai, a little vil- appear^^ce of welcome messengeirs, that should 

lage of Galilee. The subject of his book is the bring gooiiidingrs^ and publish peace to Judah; 

destruction of Nineveh, which he describes in at who should <:elebrate her solemn feasts secure 

once a grand and pathetic manner: his style is from invasion, «» her enemy *was utterly cut off.' 

bold and figurative, and cannot be exceeded by * Nahum afterwvf^],^ \^ [^\^ two last chapters, 

the most perfect masters of oratory. This pro- proceeds to foretel ix^ future downfal of the As- 

phecy was verified at the siege of that city by Syrian empire ; rene\fr»^g those denunciations of 

Astyages, A. M. 3378, A. A. C. 622. . wrath which about ninef^yeara before Jonah had 

< The fire, spirit, and sublimity of Nahum,' utterred against Nineveh, >«hose repentance ina 

says Dr. Grey, * are unequalled. His scenes but of short duration ; and predicting, in the 

are painted with great variety and splendor, most descriptive manner, that^^na| destruction 

The exordium of his work, in which he describes which was effected probably by J^fabopolasser 

the attributes of God, is august ; and the prepa- and Cyaxares, A. M. 3362 ; but cer^Qiy ^y ^ 

rations for the attack, as well as the destruction Medes and Babylonians, whose by^federale 

of Nineveh, are represented with singular effect, forces assaulted the Assyrians unexpKctedlv* 

The art with which the immediate destruction of * while they were folden together as thoms^and 

the Assyrians under Sennacherib is intermingled while they were drunken as drunkards ;* w%<^ 

with the future rum of the empire affords a very 'the gates of the river were opened, the paUcw 

elegant specimen of the manner in which the dissolved,' and an * over-running flood* assisted 

prophets delight to introduce present and distant the con()uerors in their devastation ; who took an 

events under one point of view. The allegorical endless store of spoil of silver and of gold, making 

pictures in this book are remarkably beautiful. an utter end of the place of Nineveh : of that 

* Nahum is said to have been of the tribe of vast and populous city, whose walls were 100 

Simeon ; but, amidst a variety of opinions, it is feet high, and capable of admitting three chariots 

difficult to determine what precise time should abreast upon them, and fortified with 1500 

be assigned for the period of his existence. Jo- towers, in walls of 200 feet high. So totally, in- 
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iSecd, wu thlt ctt^duiroyed, lh*l, In the tecoiid 
century alter Cliri*t, not a vestige of it reniBincd 
A) amrlaiii the spot on which it stood. Its 
viluBiion has long been a mailer of uncertainty 
And dispute.' 

NAIAD RS, in mytholofcy, inferior deities who 
presided over riven, tprintcs, nails, and Toun- 
toiai. The Naiades generally inhabited the 
country, and resorted to the wonds or meadows 
near the siream o»ef which they presided. They 
■re represented ai young and beautiful vir^iaj, 
often ieanin; upon an iiru, from which flows a 
Mream of water. Jt^le ww the fairest of the 
. Naiades, according to Virgil, Their name is 
derived from himv, io flow. They were hild in 

iftreal veneration among the ancients ; and sacri- 
fice! of goats and lambs were offered to Ihem, 
with libalioQiof wine, honey, and oil; sometimes 
offerings of milk, fniil, and flowers. Their robes 
<if any, for Ibey are commonly naked) are of a 
[ greenish color, wilh lighter or datiter shade", and 
I so itaiisparent as to show the fineness of their 
} skin and shape. They have sometimes, on llie 
; ancienl gems, flving veils over their heads, like 
I die Aune or sylphs. 

NAIANT, in hemldry, a lerm used in blazon- 
inz fishes, when home in a horiiontal posture, 

NAIAS, in botany, » genus of the monandria 
I order, and diacia class of plants. The male 
\ CAL. is cylindrical and bilid; the coa. quad- 
riiid : there is no ftlamenl, nor is there any 
['female cti., or coi. ; there is one pistil, and 
^ the eapiiile is ovale and unilocular. Species 
L«nr, common lo the sea-coiuts of Europe; item 
[with triangular spines; leaves narrow, with spi- 
i-Tous leelh on each side; flowers axillary, soii- 
f ttrv- 

j NAIL,!!. 1. Sax. nejl; Goih. nog/; Swed. 
\ Dan, and Teut. nagcl. The horny substance 
i^liich defends the human fingers and toes; the 
Mon or claw of a bird or beait : hence, a mea- 
ttnre of length of two inches and a quarter (the 
wdisiance probably from the knuckle lo Ihe nail). 
t* On the nail,' Dr. Johnson says, readily; im- 
[nedialely; without delay. 'I once supposed 

!it from a counter studded with nails, but have 
«ince found in an old record, solvere super un- 
fnem. It therefore means into ihe hand.' 
■ My lulli c»n re»cb unw thine eyes. Skalaptart, 

Tba mnDCil sculptor m the' .tniliu (quara, 
i Can imilale in brass the uhIj and ban ; 
' Expert ia tiiBs. Drydtn. 

The MiJi of out fiogen give strenglh to these 



Tho iDad-sIone minH in tht shore of India, arl 
o placed in abuodance Bad vigour, that il proves an 
Ljvcnmre of hazard lo pus thou coauts in a ship 

To the cross he luili thy engmies. 
The law that is agaiam thee, andlhe lini 
Of all Diaolitod, wilh him are crucily'd. 

UiUen. 
A beechen pail 
Hnag by the handle oa i dnvea nail. DtfJtn. 
He clasped his band upon the WDUoded part ; 
The second thaft came swift and unupycd. 
And pierced his band and noilnl il to hit tide. 



Form 



. tbedi 



with tilvei 



Nor ttandith well jap 



J of good 

An equivocal word used for the nail of the hand 
r foot, and for an iron nail to fatten any thing. 



NaiLS, in building, he., are of several lo-li. 
1 . Back and bollom nails, which are made with 
flat shanks to hold fast and not opeo Ihe wood. 
•i. Clamp-naili, for fastening the clamps in 
buildings, Su:. 3. Clasp-nails, whose heads, 
clasping and slicking into the wood, render 
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jrfe-id the oumeroui nerves ami tendons thai are 

snder t)iern. Ray. 

We want our Riooey m Iht nail ; 

The banker's ruined il he pays. Sm/l'i Potmi. 

N*lt, B. I. ii. u. a. Sai. ojcjl. Perhaps from 

, the above. A pin or faslenin;, generally of 

metal; a stud or box: lo fiulen or stud wilh 

And be leide lo hen bnl I tee in hit hondis Ihe 
I Elchyng of the luilii, and putte my ^ngir into Ihe 
place of Ihe luilif, and pulmynhond inio hiss tide I 
'aehal nol bdeue. Widif. Jim. 20. 

I At on* ninl by strength drivet out anotiber ; 
y So the remembranca of my former love 
I It bjr a nawer object toon forgollen. Shabptatt. 



Clenc;h-nails, used by boat and batge builders, 
and proper for any boarded buildings ibal are to 
be taken down, because Ibey wdl drive willioul 
splitting the wood, and draw without breaking; 
of these there are many sorts. 5. Cloui-nails, 
used for nailing on clouts lo axle-trees. G. 
Deck-nails, for liutening of decks in ships, 
doubl ing of shipping, and floors laid with planks. 
T. Dug-nails, for fastening hinges on doors, he. 
8. Flat-point), much used in shipping, and are 
proper where there is occasion to draw and hold 
fast, and no conveniency of clenclung, 9. Jo- 
beni-tiail), for nailing thin plates of iron lo wood, 
as small hinges on cupboard -doors, he 10. 
Lead nails, for nailing leitd, leather, and can>as 
to hard wood. 11. Port-nails, for nailing hinges 
to ibe ports of (hips. 12. Pound-nails, which 
are faur-iquare, and are much used in Essex, 
Nntfulk, and Suffolk, and scarcely any where 
else, except for paling. 13. Ribbing- nails, 
principally used in ship-building, for fastening 
the ribs of ships in their places. 11. Rose-nails, 
which are drawn four-square in the shank, and 
commonly in u round lool, as all common two- 
penny nails are ; in some couQtrie* all ihe larger 
sort of nails are made of thl! shape. IS. Ro- 
tber-nails, which have a full hMd, and are 
chieHy used in fattening rolher-irons lo ships. 
10. Round-head nails, for fastening on hinges, 
tn for any olher use where a neat head is re- 
quired; these are of several sorla. IT. Scupper- 
nails, which have a broad head, and are used for 
fastening leather and canvas lo wood. IB. 
Sharp-nails, these have sharp points and flat 
shanks, and are much used, especially in ihe 
West Indies, for nailing soft wood. 10. Sheath- 
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in; nails, for fastening sliealhiog-boarda to sliips. 
SO. Square-rails, wh>ch are used for hiird woyd, 
anil cailing up wall-fruil. SI. Tacks, the small- 
est of wliich serve to faiten papei to wood ; the 
middling for wool-cards, be, and (lie larger for 
uphoUletera and pumpa. Nails are said to be 
tuughtfued, when loo brittle, by heating them in 
a firs-aliuvel, sad putting some lallow or grease 
amon); lliem. 

Sudi are sorne of the various descriptions of 
DaiU employed by mechanics in the different 
arts of lim, and, as new arts and new intentions 
arise from human ingenuity, other kinJi of vails 
will be tbnned, adapted to the several purposes 
for which there is a demand. Formerly the rail- 
maker's process was very lediou!, every nail 
being made by the hand, and each begun and 
finished by the same individual; it was after- 
wards discovered in this manufacture, as in many 
others, that, by a division of labor, and by assign- 
ing to different persons tlie pointing, heading, 
&c., 3 greater quantity of work was done by the 
same number of bands ; of course the processes 
were much simplified and eipedited, and the 
article could be sold on much lower terms. 

Within the last five-and-twetity years ingenious 
mechanics have not only improved the method 
of manubcturing nails, but have thought it 
worth their while to secure to themselves the 
exclusive right of their inventions by obtainiug 
the king's letters patent: of some of these we 
shall proceed to transcribe an account from the 
Circle of the Mechanical Arts: — 

In the year 17M Mr. Thomas Clifford, oT the 
eily of Bristol, obtained two patents for the ma- 
nufacture ofnaili of every kind. The principle 
on which hit first invention is founded was Ihat 
of making the nails in a die ; that is, by having a 
die or the impression of the nails to be cut into 
one or more pieces of iron, steel, or other metal ; 
and the iron of which the nails are to be formed 
is drawn or rolled into the proper form or thick- 
nets, and, by a force adapted to the purpose, 
pressed into a cavity or die, so as to form the 
nails, either complete or (0 nearly complete as that 
lliey can be finished with a very little labor. 
'Diis operation may be done in several ways, 
hut the one pBrtiuuIuly recommendeil by Mr. 
Clifford is hy rollers of iron or steel, and worked 
either by water, steam, wind, horses, &c. The 
two rollers are to be made of iron and cased 
with steel, each of the satne diameter, and the 
diameter proportioned lo the length and size of 
the nail intended to be made. Each roller should 
have one or more cog-wheels, the cogs of one 
roller to work into those of the other, so that 

lil is lo 

be cut with one roller, the other half in the other, 
so that the two impressiomi form a cavity or die 
of the exact form of the nail, extending the 
lengthways of' the nail on the circumference of 
the rollers; and as many impresiiotts of the same 
kind may be cut in the rollers, one at the end 
of the other, as will complete tlieir circumference, 
and continue the cavity all round the rollers: 
the point of one nail joining the head of the next, 
nr the two points and two hends joining each 
oilier. The rollers tnust in this, as iu oilier 
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cases, be made to work very trae, and close ts 
each other. 

The mode of operation is this: a rod of metal, 
iron for instance, rolled or drawn to a couve- 
nient siie, is to be heated, and, while hoi, tbt 
end of it is put between the rollers, inti> the 
cavity or die which fomu the impression of thi 
nail. The rollers, bein^ now put in motioi^ 
will draw the iron through, pressed iaio iht 
cavity or die which forms uie impression of ib« 
nail, the one joined to the other, which must he 
afterwards separated by means of iikstruiiuiili 
acting OS nippers, shears, chisels, &c. The roi- 
ten being made to work veiy close lo each oll»«i^ 
where thu edge of the nail is formed, »ill pi»- 
venl much of the metai from being pressed OBl 
on each side of the nail, and what is prenedoul 
may be cut off by instruments adapted to tbt 
purpose. Several pairs ol rollers may be mad* 
to work logeihEr,and each pair may have sevenl, 
rows of dies cut on Iliem, so as to form the ia- ' 
pression for several strings of nails; and a tod 
of iron, being put into each of them, will rtdt 
out as many strings of nails with one retolutioa 
of the rollers. A pair of rollers may also havs 
the greater part o(^ their <inrface cut with dies, 
and a Rat bar or piece of iron be made to jam 
between the rollers, so as to form sheet luuli ; 
the whole of them connected U one another by 
thin plates of iron, of which they are compose^. 
and this would require each uail to be cut out 
or separated from the sheet by proper initnk- 

Mr. Clifford's second invention coasisB, I. 
In drawing the iron, or other metal, into a 
tapering or wedge-like form, according to the 
length and thickness of the differe'it siies of 
nails Ir- he made. 2. The nails are to be col 
out of those wedge-like or tapering plate* by 
means ff a punch, the fece of which it made 
according to the siie, taper, and form of the rail 
to he cut out; as also, having a hollow bolster, 
the hollow or aperture of which mtist also 
be made of the size and f^rm of the nail, and 
consequently to fit and receive the punch abovfr- 
mentioned. The punch thni fitted to (ha bed, 
and sliding in the frame to keep it steady, will, 
by a blow or by pressure, cut or force a pan of 
the iaper plate into and through an apEttute of 
the bed filling to it, and by which Uie nail ii 
formed. This operation is, by the manubctiirea 
of buckles, buttons, he, generally called cuuing , 
out. 3. To form the heads of horse-nail^ 
called rose heads, and others of nearly a similar 
kind, after Ilie operations of drawing and cutting 
out, the nail is to be put into a heading too), 
which is also called a Led, which bed leceivo 
the nail, excepting a small portion, at the thick 
end of which ilie bead is formed by a punch at 
die. This die, by a blow or pressure, foniw tba 
Head as required ; and when the nails are made 
of hard iron, after they are cut in the wi^ de- 
scribed, the thick end is made liot beiore ihtf . 
are put into the bed or heading tool. Another. 
method adopted in the manufacture of nails is 
by cutting them out of iron plates of equai 
thickness, and afterwards to point theiD eJlW 
by a hammer or other pressure. 5. In m^inf . 
iiaiU liial are of a triangular Ibrm, the plati m 
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itr>[> of iron H ptencil or itamped into a dip, 
having imprenioDi cut to the form of such nails, 
aHer which lliey are cut out by a punch. 

At ktiout tlie same period in which the fore* 
going patent! «cre obtained Mr. William Fiucfi, 
of Wtramboume, in StalfoTdshire, inrenud nnn- 
iber QMlhod of making nails and ipiket by ma- 
cbin«iy, to be worked by steam, &c., tiy which 
all mauual labor was to b« snred. In his tpeci- 
licatjon hn deicribet hu power as consisting nf 
one main shaft, caused to revolve in either a 
horiiootal or perpendiculu ditection by means 
of a water-wheel, or a steam-engine. Such 
main shaft will put In motion, by means of cogs 
and pinion-wheel), other counler-shidis or bar- 
rels, on which are fixed arms, Sec., and on iheie 
are biromers tliat are worked in either a lift, or 
till manner. He also makes three dirisions of 
hands tn the manubcturing of headed-nailj, 
namely, on« man, woman, or child, to carry the 
healed rod lo the man, woman, or child, sia- 
lioned before ibe hammer, which person, by 
mere activity, will with one tiand not only form 
■he ttreft size nail, lint a fat greater number in 
the some given time : when the third person 
will, with the same kind of hnmmer, head and 
finish a number of the same shanks together, 
leavJDi; lliem truer made, and better for use, than 
the present mode. Alio, by a division of hands, 
will make such nails as requtre no tool or fnme 
to be beaded in ; namely, the one to cany the 
iron ftom the fire, and tlie other sUttioned before 
the hammer lo lini^h tliem. In enumerating the 
advantages and sa\'ings of this method, above the 
othtn then id uie, Mr. Finch myi ihni, by heat- 
ing many rods in one fire, there will be a saving 
of loal ! — by the more speedy molion of ma^ 
chine hammers, several nails will lie made by 
once healing the rod, whereas, by the old me- 
thod, only one is made: — again, the laotion 
being regular, independently of strength, a child 
will he able to maic the lacgest nail or spike. 
A fhnher benefit, il in said, will arise lo the laa- 
»>iflictut*r by this mode, vix. that he will have 
his business done at one place, or under one 
rnof, whereas, by tlie old method, the wmknien 
•ometimes li*e many miles asunder, and cannot 
be overlooked. Likewise, by this method, the 
limbs of ihose employed in the miinubctnry will 
be preserved to the end of life, but, in the old 
method, it frefjuebtly happened that nail -makers 
were lamed in a few years, and became burden- 
some to the parish. 

Another invention of this kind is that for which 
a patent was obtained, in 1808, by Messrs. 
Willmore and Tonk, and which may be thus 



Pictured, and applying it lo a common screw- 
press, mounted with proper cnllers, cui off from 
tlie end of ihe rod two pieeei at once, obliquely 
across the rod at one place, and directly acrma 
it in another. Two stnds or atont are set m, 
which are attached to the press, ana are moveable 
in tlie direction of the rod, for the purpose of 
ascerlsining the len^h of the nail ; and both 
«nds are adJustabU in the cross direction of llie 
rod, lo that the obliquity of the cut, according 
to ihr kind nf nail lo be made, ii thereby deter- 



mined, as well as Ibe length of the nail. Thii 
is called the lirst operation. 

The second operation is to anneal the piecei 
su cut off, if Ibe iron should nol be sufficiently 
malleable, which is done in the usual and well- 
known manner. The third operation is thai of 
heading, which, for clasp-head nails, consists of 
two parts, one for galhenng, and Ihe other for form- 
ing the head of Ihe nail. The first part of iliii 
operation is performed by putting a piece cut 
off the rod of iron, as before described, into a 
pair (if clams, leaving as much of Ihe thick end 
projecting aBove Ibe clams as is sullicient lo form 
ihe bead. These clams have steel bits lei into 
them wilh sharp edges, which press only against 
the Iwo opposile sides of ibe piece, and which 
have the effect of two chisels when ibe punch 
of the press is brought down upon tlie piece with 
considerable force, and mise or gather up iron 
on each side towards forming the head. The 
second pari of this operation is lo put the piece 
thus prepared into aootlier pair of clams, havinz 
btts formed to correspond to the under side of 
the head ; and the punch, having the impression 
of ibe upper side of tlie head engraved or sunk 
into it, IS brought lo press strongly upon lbs 
head in the clams, and thereby the clasp-head is 
properly formed. 

' For nails intended to have roae-heads, or 
any other kind of heads, except clasp-heads, lb« 
Grsl part of this operation is not absolutely ne- 
cessary, bul the bits, which for clasp-nails must 
have sharp edges, must for llie other kind of 
nails have blunt edges, lo prevent the under- 
cuiEing. Far the Kcotid part of ibis operation, 
the piece is put either inio a pair of clams, or 
into cbe tool commonly called a bore, and then 
pressed wiili punches, properly engraved ot sunk, 
according to the kind of head wanted. By the 
&nt operation, Ihe piece cut off the tod of iron 
is formed something bke a mortise-cbisci ; the 
fourth operation is to point it, which is done by 
putting ibe piece into a bed of steel, in which ia 
cut a nick or groove, having parallel sides, bul 
the bottom rising towards the end where the 
point of tbc nail is lo be formed. The punch 
IS shown in Ihe spccihcalian, and tlie end which 
presses upon the point of the nail is made la 
project farlber thau the other part, so as to meet 
the corresponding part cf tha bed when lbs 
punch il brought upon the nail. The groove or 
nick in the bed should be just wide enough lo 
receive the piece easily, but prevent il from 
twisting when the impression is made. The 
piece is put twice into Ihe nick; once wilh die 
chisel, the end lying horiionlal, and the next 
turned a quarter round, lo press Ihe chisel edge 
intoapointed form. If the nails, by ibe strong 
pressure which is oecesMuy in tliis operation, 
should becoout loo hard lo clench, they anneal 
them intheordinaiyw3y,wbicb(Daybe called the 
fiflh operation. The third, ftlunh, and ftfth 
operations above described are applied lo nails, 
or piecei cut off Gram sheet or tolled iron in ihe 
ordinan way; hot as they, in consequence of 
the liflh «pf ration, which is necessary to give 
them the quality of clmching, are apt to be too 
■oft to drive well, a sixth opemlion is applied, 
vit. tiacnching them, when rud hoi, in wawr or 
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other proper fluid, which gives them stiffness then had machines which perftmaed ^0% 

enough todrive without destroying the qualitv of and heading at ooe opcialioD, and wAi^i 

clenching. The figures attached to the specifica- rapidity, that one machine furnished vpnki 

tion show, 1. A pair of clams, with bits or dies 100 nails per minute. , *The importsDoe of ai 

let into them, which can be renewed from time machinery in Massachuaetto,' he says, 'aadflfi 

to time with more ease, and at less expensie, than that relates to rolling and 8littiiig-imlli,wa 

by the usual method. These bits are proper for which nail machinery is immediately cqomisI 

the first part of the third operation. 2. A pair requires that a particular account sMd k 

of bits, or dies, proper for making either rose- given of them. In old countries nails aiefa^ 

heads or flat-heads. 3. A pair of bits, or dies, here they are cut ; and it is curious ta tasik 

proper for the second part of the third operation progress of American genius through the nbn 

for clasp-head nails. 4. A view of the common steps of this invention. Twenty yean >S^9>a 

screw-press, in which is shown the' side-pin, or men, now unknown, and then in obscanty, h^ 

screw, by which the clams are firmly pressed by cutting slices out of old hoops, sod bfi 

together at the time the punch is pressed down common vice, griping these pieces, headed tla 

upon the nail. This pin, or screw, is generally with several strokes of the hammer: bypngB> 

worked by the foot, oy means of a lever con- sive improvements slitting-mills wereboil^ii 

nected with a treadle, while the hand applies its the shears and the heading-tools were poM, 

force to the handle of the fly ; but to the head yet much labor and expense were reqaisfefe 

of the main screw is fixed a portion of a pulley' make nails. In a little time Jacob Peikio%Jaa> 

(or a whole one), to which is attached a rope, than Ellis, and a few others, put into eseciiMii! 

chain, belt, or other connecting pliable material, thought of cuttinjg and of heading nails |by ns^ 

which flying round the edge ot another pulley but, being more intent upon their madmayAi 

fixed to the frame of the press, and standing ver- upon their pecuniary afiairs, they were aaihkii 

tically descends, and is attached to the moveable prosecute the business. At diflTerent tiBes oik 

end of the treadle ; and on this treadle is placed men have spent fortunes in improreBCSb; ai 

a weight, heavy enough to press the clams toge- it may be said with truth, that ibor tin 

ther with sufficient force. By means of the latter 1,000,000 of dollars have been expended; kit 

described machinery, which is the only part length these joint efforts are crowned vilk om- 

claimed by the patentees as their invention, the plete success, and we are now able to audb- 

operation of pressing is performed by the action ture at about one-third of the expcsH As 

ot the hand only, and is round very convenient.' wrought nails can be manufrctnred kt, wi 

We may mention, in connexion with this nails which are superior to them, for it ha 

iubject, an improvement in the manufacture of three-fourths of the purposes to which sail k 

hagging for packing of nails, adopted by Mr. applied, and for roost of those pnrpoiei,dMf«i 

Benjamin Haden, of Sedgley, in Staffordshire, full as good. The machines made ok tfkf 

He takes for his warp, hurds or tow, prepared in Odiome, those lately invented by JosaAn 

the usual way, such as are in common use in the Ellis, and a few others, present very fiae wf» 

manufacture of nail-bagging, but for his wefts or mens of American genius. To noithmi capB- 

woofs he takes old ropes, or junk, of any dimen- ters it^ well known, that in almost all iaslBa 

sions; and, after untwisting or dividing the it is unnecessary to bore a hole before diifiD|i 

threads or filaments, he winds it into bobbins or cut nail ; all that is requisite is, to pboe tkecs- 

quills, and then they become fit for the shuttle, ting edge of the nail across the gnia sf k 

when he weaves them with the common warp in wood ; it is also true, that cut naus wil Ui 

the common way. The materials just mentioned better in the wood. These qualities ue, ii 

are said to be peculiarly adapted to give strength some rough building works, worth tsestf pa 

and durability to the article, and are therefore cent, of the value of the article, wfaiek ii e^asl 

perfectly fit for the bagging of nails. The yam, to the whole expense of manu&ctnmf. for 

of which ropes are generally made, particularly sheathing and drawing, cut nails aie foil a 

king's ropes, is spun from the choicest hemp, good as wrought nails ; onl^ in one lespect m 

and strongly impregnated with tar. The threads the best wrought nails a little superior to cs 

taken from the middle of such ropes, not having nails, and that is where it is neoeswy ^ 

been exposed to the weather, or to friction, are should be clenched. The manufoctore of « 

as sounu and as strong as when originally used, nails was bom in our country, and has wilkiBil 

The tarry matter, with which the threads are im- bosom advanced through all the vacioes ttfs 

pregnated, renders them peculiarly advantageous of infancy to manhood ; and, no doabt,«e M 

in the manufacture of sacks that require great soon be able, by receiving proper encom^ 

strength, and substance, the weft being composed ment, to render them superior to wroogfat ^i 

of these threads, finely spun, which are good in every particular. The principal boniMi ^ 

and strong, tenacious, ana not liable to rent or rolling and slitting-mills is, rolling nai)-pli|B. 

perish with the wet, nor to burst in carriage, to they also serve to make nail rods, hoop on 
the great loss of those concerned. ' sheet iron, and sheet copper; in this Stale* 

The nail-makers of the United States have have not less then twelve. 

carried the invention of cutting nails by machi- These mills could roll and slit 7000 Iob < 

nery to great perfection : greater, as some have iron a-year : they now, it is presumed, nifl 9i 

thought, than has been exhibited in this country, slit each year about 3500 tons, 2400 kai^ 

The American secretary to the treasury, pub- which, probably, are cut up into "^\}* aad hai^ 

lished in 1810 some letters on the manufactures of such a quality, that they are good sabsiMto 

of that country, by vfhich it appears that they for hammered nsdls ; and, in fact, have ^f^ 
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lerenoe wiih nuwt people for the fbUowlQg lea- 
•otu, Tti. on account of the iharp comer and 
true taper with which cut nails are (otmed ; they 
iDBjbe driven into harder wood, withoul bend- 
ing or breaking, or hazard of splitting ihe wood, 
b; which ihe labor of boring is saved, the nail, 
one way, being of Ihe same breadth or thickness 
ftorn head to point. 

Nails, in anatomv. See Ahatoht. 

Nails, in Hebrew anliqaily, were made use 
of by the ancient Jews tot cancelling bonds : 
and the ceremony was performed by striking 
lliem through the writing. This seems lo be 
alluded to in Scripture, where God is said by 
our crucified Saviour lo have 'blotted out the 
band-wriiing of ordinances that was against us, 
snj to have taken It out of tbe way, naihng it to 
bis cross.' Col.il. 14. 

NAIN (Lewis Sebastian de), one of the most 
learned and judicious critics and historians 
France has produced. He was tbe son of a 
muter of the requests, and bom at Pans in 
1G3T. At ten yean old be went to school at 
Port Royal, and became one of tbe heal writers 
of that itutilulion. Sacy, his intimate friend, 
prevailed with him in 1676 to receive the priest- 
nood ; which hi« humility would not suffer him 
lo aspire to. Buianval, bishop of Beauvois, 
tabhec to have him for his successor; but Nain 
was regardless of dimities. Ue died in 1698, 
aged sixty-one. His principal works are, 1. 
Memoirs on the first Six Ages of the Church, IG 
Tols, 410. 2. The History of the Emperors, 
e vols. 410. These works are deduced from 
crigina) sources, and composed with the utmost 
fidelity. 

NiiK, an ancient city of the tribe of Issachar, 
in Galilee, at the foot of Mount Heimon, on the 
north. Near the gates of this city our Saviour 
railor«d to life the only son of a widow. At 
preaenl Nain is only a bamlet, inhabited by 
CliriitiiDS, Mahometans, and Jews. 

NAIUN, one of the smaller counties of Scot- 
land, formerly included in the province of Mo- 
ray, with the exception of the deiaehed portion, 
Ferintosh, now completely surrounded by Uoss- 
shire. It is bounded on the north by the Moray 
frith ; on the east and south by Morayshire ; 
and on the west by Inverness-shire. It is from 
sixteen lo eighteen miles io length, and about 
ten in its greatest breadth. Along the coast, 
from one to six miles in breadth, and the valley 
of the nver Nairn, is extremely well culiivated 
and productive ; but the rest of the county 
is Ueak and sterile. The river Nairn descends 
from the bills of In ve mess-shire, and, proceeding 
north-east, falls into the fritb at tbe county town. 
On its hanks are several picturesque old castles, 
and various handsome modem seats. Amongst 
the former are the castles of Kilravock and Caw- 
dor, both being surrounded hy extensive plati- 
tatiODi. In Ihe vicinity of Cawdor is the most 
northern forest of oak, and containing some 
of die iiiiesl and largest trees in the kingdom. 
The nter Findbom intersects the southern part 
of the county. From the Nairn eastward, the 
•oil is a light loam on a gravelly bottom. West- 
ward it approaches to clay. In the hilly district, 
crcMwd hy the Findbom, there i> but Utile 
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arable land. It being for tha most pari nxMn, 
well stored with grouse. The county i) coift- 
puted to contain 128,000 acres, of which theta 
are in natural wood about 4000, and under 
plantations upwards of 6000. lliere are several 
small lakes; no minerals of any imponance; 
but abundance of excellent freestone for build- 
ing ; and a great extent of excellent marl. 
Nairnshire conuius the royal burgh of Nairn, 
the cDuniy (own ; and two vilh^es, vii. Auld- 
earn aodCalder,of inferior note; but the former 
is memorable as the scene of Ihe victory obtained 
by Ihe celebrated marquis of Montrose in IG4S. 
Il is divided into four parishes, and sends a 
member lo parliament alternately with Cromarty. 
NaiRN, a royal borough and county town of 
Scodand, supposed to be the Tuiesis of Ptolemy, 
siluated at the mouth of the river. The harbour, 
whicli opened in the Murray Frith, is now 
chokud up with sand ; and the commerce of the 
town is inconsiderable. Il has a charter dated 
1.^89, by James VI., renewing one granted bj 
Alexander I., and confirmed by Charles II., 
vesling its government in a provost, three bail- 
ies, dean of guild, treasurer, and eleven council- 
lors. It had a casde, which was taken bv the 
Danes in the reign of Malcolm 1., and ihs 
keepers cruelly used. Its ruins are now covered 
b^ the sea. Il joios with Inverness, Forres, and 
Forlrose, in electing a member of parliament for 
these boroughs. 

NAISSANT, in heraldry, is applied to any 
animal issuing out of Ihe midst of some ordi- 
nary, and showing only bis head, shoulders, 
fore-feet, and legs, with the tip of his tail ; the 
rest of his body being hid in the shield, or some 
charge upon it ; in which it diSers from issuant, 
whicii denotes a living crealore arising out of 
the bottom of any ordinary or charge. 

HA'KED, adj. \ Sax.nacoe;Swed-iKK'a(,- 
Na'kcdlv, adi>. } ^'E- """^^ ■' '^''"- '>^^'- 
Na'keoness, n, i,3The eastern languagei 
have, according to Mr, Thomson, Turk, and 
Tart, ndgu; Hind, nigiJ. Widiout clothes or 
covering; bare; hence, unarmed; defenceless; 
unprepared; and (metaphorically) plain; evident; 
simple ; wanting the usual or necessary addi- 
tions : the adverb and substantive follow each of 

Spies, to He thenabanuiaf the land are ye come. 

Not that God dolh requuo nothing nato hipF^ness 
at the handi of men. saving only a nattil belief, far 
hope and charily ivB may not eiclode -. but that 
without belief all other Ihingi ire a* nolhing, and 
it il (he Rouod of th«e other ditine virtues. 

Hoohrr. 
Had I but aerved my Cod with half Iho led 
t Mrved my king, he would not ' 
Have left me ndW lo mine eneic 

Tha truth apjiean lo wiM on my mlB. 
Thai any putbhnd eye loay Gad it out. U. 

Vihj Kckeil thon to cover with cieoM 

That which appcare in proper naWnHi 1 Id. 

A philotopher being asked in what a wise mas 

differed Erom a fool 1 aasxereil , lend tbem both <uW 

te Ibme who know ihem nol. and yon shall perceive. 

Btni. 

So blinds Ihe ihaipeil counieli of the wise 

Tbii ovinhadowing Providenot od high. 



And dazilelfa all Ihcii cleaietl-iighled eyes, 
■" -' .1 how f.aW(» iliBj lio. 1*1111 

He fil/iae Uow Uiey stood 



ThM Ihey lea nol how f.aW(» iliaj lio. 
He pityiue Uow Uiey > 
Bcrois hhu, wM Id UK ur. 



Miuti 

aily. he cli 

Their iut«liuii with skinb of beai^li. MUion. 
Nor be Iheir outwanl onl;, irilh the skim 
Of Uuls i but inwud nohiliini, much tncre 
Upprobiioai 1 niih his robe of nghteousDeu 
AirayiDg, covered (rom his Fatlier's sight. /rf, 
■ hough levtiral single letters. n^Mrfl^ considered, 
•n found to be arlicuriiionB only ofspbil or breath. 
>nd not of breUh vocalized ; yel there is thai piii- 
peity mall lettsra of aptoen to he conjmneil in syl- 
lables. aoU4r. 
Ungrateful niea I 
Behold my bosom luikid lo your swords. 
And lei tho man that's injured strike the blow. 

I eoticat my gentle readers to sow on their tuckers 
again, and not to imitate the Haluitnai, but the inao- 
ceoce of their mother Eve. Jd. 

Thou to be strong must pot off orery dresi. 
Thy only armour is thy nJadaai. Pnar, 

NALDI (SebastiaDo), a lamous Italian btilTa 
singer in London, in the early part of this cen- 
tury. This particular branch of singing was 
considered his forte. Ue met his death in Paris 
in 1BI9, by the explosion of a steam kitchen ai>- 
paratus for cooking. 

NALL, n. i. Perhaps from nail. An &wl, 
anch as collannakers or shoemakers use. 

Whole bridle and saddle, nhitleather and naU. 
With collars and hiioess. Tmtr. 

NALOES, a half-ci»ilised people of Western 
Africa, inhabiting the banks of the Hio Nunei- 
They have made considerable progress in agri- 
culture, and cultivate rice, indigo, and cotton. 
They manubclute also a species of cotton cloth 
in much request in the interior. 

NAME,n.i.&ti. a.-\ Sax. nama; Goth. 
Nihe'less, rsdj. f nam.-Mxs.Goth.tiamu.- 
Niiic'LV, win. (Swedish namn; Belgic 
Nihg'sakc, r. t. y nam ;.Teut. name. Ap- 
pellation ; diacnminative title or term of descrip- 
tion ; hence, renown ; fame; celebrity; aulho- 
lityorpowerdelegated; imputation ;appearatice; 
person named ; to name, to discriminate by some 
appellation or title; specify; entitle; utter; men- 
"■ — : namely means, specifically ; patlieularly : 
' le that has the sane name with auo- 



— Sir Walter Herbert, > renowned soldier; 
And Itice ap ihomis with t valiail ere*. 
Ami mauy others of great hohv and worths 

In the ramt of the people. 
And in the pgvrer of ut the tribunes, ue 
Banish him. Id. Cariaimiu 

1 mention here a son of the king's whom Fhviit 
1 now tiHmr to you ; and with speed so pace 
To apeak of Perdita. SA. ' 

Did my father's godson seek your life \ 
He whom my father namnlJ your Edgar. 
\V hich of these sorrows is he lahject to 1 



Visit eminent persons of great wwh abretd ; 
tell how the life agieelh with the fame. Ana 

Eliiabeth of the continaal conspiiacies ag«inkt b<r 
life ; and. nimtly, that a man was lately talem wtn 
stood ready in a very suspicious manner la do (ha 
deed ; advised her to go less abroad weakly attended. 
But the cjui-en answered, that she had rather lie dead, 
than put in custody. f ' 

On the cold earth ties the'nnregirded king, 
A driest carcass, and a mmiltu tiling. 



Thus was the building left 
Bidicnlous, and the work Confusion tuMuA. 

Those whom the [aUes aamt of monstRHis nm. 
U. 

And highly wicked Burely most that pracljn ba, 
whareby we grow namrM ' ■" '"- " 

Nor does the dog-fish 
the dog of land, than that his co^omioa], or 



utc in the heavens. 
:dof 



Let my nent be named on them. 

Gtn. itviii. I 
Bring me him up whom I shall nBiu. 

His name was called Jeius. which was so mmwJ of i 
the angel before he was conceived. l.vlit it. ^l 

There is a friend which is only a friend in nami. 

EeeJui. I 

Accustom not thy month to swearing : neither use 
thyselflothenamiRjof iheHolvOne. Id. 

Thou haU had seven hnibauu ; neither wast thou 
namrd after any of then]. Tfh, lii. 8 

It can be to nature no iajuiy, that of her we say i 
the same which diligent beholders of her works have 
obsened ; noKtly, that ^a provideth for all living 
creatures nourishment which may suffice. fiosAir. 

What's in a nuw ? That which we call a rose, 
Bt any other nanu would imnll u sweet. 



Fnlgar Errmn. 

The milky way, 

ay namtUti Stan. WaStr. 
were in dai-ker fame thai dw«II, 
nobler poem shall adont. 



Th^ list with women each degeoenUe —r. 
Who dares not hanud life For future fame. M. 

Tbesa shall le towns of mighty fame. 
Thuugh now they lie obscure, and lands witlHHU 
niimt. li. 

When Ulysses with fallacious arts, 
Had forged a treason in my patron's nunif. 
My kinsman (ell. Id. XiaU. 

If every particular idea that we take in should 
have a disuoct mww, namet must be endless. 



Letar 



n tliey come from suspected, that ii 

The husband 
lids her confeu ; calls bei ten tlwu* 
I. vain bhe kneel.. 



Thj nliquci, Rowe, lo thii (ur ihrine «b tros 
And Bcred, place \ij Urydeii'i awful dual ; 
Beoeath ■ mile and nunulw nonE he liei. 

To wlikh Uiy Umh tholl guide euquuiug eyes. 



I call tb 



Such in 



ry of grealueu ill became 



injtgerri 
A tiamrlta dwellii _ 

BuUlua ii of great muat ; "hose anlliority u oi 
nucb valued unnngn the modEni laKyen, ai Fapi- 
Dun'i »■ aiDoDgsl the ancicDts. BoArr. 

Bj night, b; day, s-field, il hime, 
The thaushu o' tbee my btvast insane -, 
Aad aye 1 muie and ling thy Tuni<, 
1 only live to love ihee. Bunu. 

Njiwbs, Phoper, ate tboae nhich represeiii 
e indiiidual Ihing 
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ealeefned in the heroic ages. From the word 
polGittos, which lignilies war, have been Tonned 
Tlepolemus and Archeptolemus, the namei of 
two lieroea mentioned in the Iliid. The former 
signilies able lo support, and the Uiter able to 
direct the labors of war. From thoea, swiA, 
are derived, A1caihou«, Panlbaus, Perithoei, &c. 
From noui, minder intelligence, come Astynous, 
Afsinoe, Aulonoe, tie. From mede;, counsel, 
Agamedes, Eumedes, LycomedeSiThraiymedes; 
and from clios, glory, Amphicles, Agacies, Ip- 
hictec, Patroclus, Cleobnlus, &c. Hence IJam- 
deo takes it for ^ntcd, thai the names, in all 
nations and lan^pioges, ue signilicaliTe, and not 
simple sounds for mere diatinclion sake. Thus 
amoag the Turks, Abdalla signifies (kid's ter- 
vanl; Soliman, peaceable ; Mahomet, glorified, 
... ^ , , &c.; and the savages of Hispanioli, and througb- 

tinguisb it from all other things of the same spe- oot America, who, in their languages, name their 
oies; as Soctatet, which teoresents a certain children Glistering Light, Sun Bright, Fine 
philosopher. Proper names are either called Gold,&c. ; and they of Congo, by ttie names 
ChrisTian, as being pven al baptism; or sur- of precious siones, flowers, &c. Porphyrynoies 
names : Uie first Lmposed for distinction of per- that the barbarous names, as he calls them, wer« 
son), answering to the Roman prsnomen ; Ibe very emphatical, and very concise ; and accord- 
second for the dislinction of families, answer- ingtyi^^'Hs esteemed a duty to be figpuviviw, 
ing to the nomen of the Romans, and the pa- or sui nominis homines; as Seierus, Ftobus, 
ironymicum of Ihe Greeks. Originally every and Aiirelius,arecaIledsuinonlinis itnperatores. 
person had but one name; as among the Jews, It wat usual at giving names to wi^ the chil- 
Aloses, Joihuo, &c. ; among the Kgyptiani, Bu- dren might discharge iheir names : thus when 
(iris; among Ihe Cbaldees, Ninus; the Medes, Gun dim m, king of France, named Clotharius 
Aatyages; 'he Greeks, Diomedes; the Romans, at (he font, he said, Crescat puer, et hujni 
Romulus; the Gauls, Brennus; the Germans, sii nominis executor. The ancient Britons, 
Ariovistus; tlie Britons, Cassibelan ; the Saxons, Caniden says, generally took their names from 
Ilengisi, SiC. And ihus of other nations, except colors, because they painted themselves; which 
the savages of Mount Atlas, whom Pliny and names are now lost, unless they remain among , 
Marcellinus represent a> anonvme or nameless ; the Welsh. When Ihey were subdued by the ' 
though tliisis hardly credible. The Jews gave Rotaaus, they took Roman names, aomeof which 
the name at the circumcision, vii. eight days still vemain corrtipled : though the greatest part 
afterbirth; the Romans, to females the same became extinct upon t)ie admission oftbe Anglo- 
day, to males the ninth, at which time they held Saxons, who introduced the German names, ai 
a feast, called ' nominal ia. Since Christianity Cridd, Penda, Oswald, Edward, &c. — Tho 
bai obtained, most nations have followed the Danes too, brought with them their names; a* 
Jews, baplismg anil giving the name on the SWeyne, Harold, Canute, &c. The Normans, at 
eighth day after the birth ; except the atKienl the conquest, brought in other German names, 
English, who baptised and gave the name on as originally using the German tongue ; such a* 
the biith-day. Thefirstimpositionof names was Robert, William, Richard, Henry, Hugh, Itc, 
founded on different views, among different as the Greek names, Aspasius, Boelhiui, Sym- 
people; the most commonwas to mark the good machus, !tc., were introduced into Italy upou 
wishes of the parents, or to entitle the children the division of the empire. After the conquest, 
to the good fortune a happy name seemed to the English, who had ever been averse to foreiKO 
promise. Hence, Victor, Castor, Faustus, Sla- riames, as deeming Ihem unlucky, began to lake 
tonus, Probus, be. Accordingly, we find such Hebrew names; as Mailhew, David, Sampsoi^ 
names, by Cicero called bona nomina, and by fcc. The various names anciently or at presettl 
Tacitus fausta nomina, were first enrolled In the obtaining among us, from what language or peo- 
Romau n " --•••-- ..._... , . ■ ■ . . r-... . 



pie soever borrowed, are explained by Camdeti 
in his Remains. The popes uniformly changv 
their names at their exaltation to the pontificate; 
a custom first introduced by pope Seigiius, whose 
t. e. name till tlien, says Platina, was Swinesnoiil. , 
t )□ But Onuphrius refers it to John XU. or XILL 
and and gives us a reason for it, that it was done in 
ons, imitation of St. Peter and St. Paul, who were I 
accordiitg to dieir first called Simon and Saul. Among the ■■- 
names, g«nius, and fate. Thos Panormitan, ex dents, those deified by the heathen cousecraf 
bono nomme oritur bona prasumptlo ; and the tions had new naioes given them ; as Romulni 
common proverb, Boonm nomen bonum omen, was called Quirinus ; Melicertts, PortumniUi 
Ablie Darthelimi says, th«l the greater part of &c. New names were also given in adopliOM^ 
names found in Homer are marks of distinction, and sometimes by testament: thus L. £milius. 
They were given in honor of the qualities mo^t adopted by Scipio, took the name of Scipi" 



fint called 
the foundation of colonies, ke. — 
And, on the contrary. Livy calls Atrius Umbet, 
abominandi ominis nomen: and Plautus has a 
similar remark of a person named Lyco, i. e. 
greedy wolf; hence, Plato recommend! 
men to be careful in giving happy name: 
the Pythagoreans taught that the minds, 



Africanui; and Ihus Augustus, who at flnt was 
railed C. OctaTius Thutinus, being adopted by 
Caius Julius Cffisar, took tlie name of Caiui 
Jutiui Casnt Oclarianua. Names were alsu 
changed at enfranchise men tj inio new cities. 
Thus Lucumo, at his first being made free of 
Roma, look the name of Lucius Tarquinius; 
and tlaies, when made free, usually assumed 
their masters' names. Those caJled to the eques- 
trian order, if tbey had base names, were always 
net* named, nomtue ingenuonim veterunique 
Romanorum. And, among the primitive Chris- 
lians, it was the practice to change the names of 
the catechumens ; thus the renegado Lucianus, 
till his baptism, was called Lucius. About the 
middle of the fifteenth cenluty it was the fancy 
of the wits and learned men of the a^ paiticu- 
larly in Italy, to change their baptismal names 
for classical ones. Among the rest Platina the 
histoiian at Rome, who, not without a solemn 
ceremcnial, look ijie name of Callimachus in- 
■lead of Philip. Pope Paul IL, who reigned 
about that lime, was suspicious and illiterate. 
He had no idea that persons could wish to alter 
their names unless ihey had some bad design, 
and actually scrupled not to employ imprison- 
ment and other Tiotenl methods lo discover the 
fancied mystery. Plalina was most cruelly tor- 
lured on this frivnlous account; he had nothing 
to confess ; so the pope, after endeaTouring in 
vain to convict hiro of^ heresy, sedition, Stc, re- 
leased him after a long imprisonment. 

NAMPTWICH, or NiHTwtcH, a market town 
of Cheshire, situated on the Weerer, founeen 
miles south-east of Cheslsr, and 1641 from Lon- 
don. Il lies in the Vale Royal, and is one of the 
largest and best built towns in the county, the 
streets being very regular, and adorned with 
many gentlemen's houses. The inhabitants have 
three bin, and a large market on Saturday for 
corn and callle ; and, as it is a thoroughfare to 
Ireland, they have a good trade in cheese and 
fine white salt, which are made to the grealest 
petieclion ; and in shoes sent to London. It is 
governed by constables, who are guardians of 
the salt springs. It is divided into equal parts 
by the Weever, wliich is not navigable farther 
than Winsford bridge. The Chester canal ter- 
Tninatee in a handsome basin near this place. 
In this town were sevetBl religious foundations, 
now no mora. The church is a handsome build- 
ing in the form of a cross, with an octangular 
lower in the middle. Tliis town appears to have 
been one of the chief salt words of tlie Romans, 
and is, by Ravenna, called Salinii. The salt 
springs are thirty miles from the sea, and lie 
mostly on the banks of the river Weever. Large 
mines of rock salt were also discovered here in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, which, 
with their pillars and crystal roof, extend over 
several acres, afTording a very pleasing and 
picturesque appearance. 

KAMIIR, an important inland province of the 
Netherlands, bounded by the French frontier, 
and by the lleleic provinces of Halnault, South 
Brabant, and Liege. Its superficial extent is 
about 930 square miles, of which the surface is 
hUly, but not unfruitful, and the climate tempe- 
rate. It is watered by the Maese, the Sambre, 
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the Lesse, and the Homme ; and ttretches oa Ibt 
south into the forest of Ardennes, The agnoid* 
lural productions are com, potatoes, hofi, to- 
bacco, atid fruit; the minerals, iron, lead, somt 
copper, cc»l, and a fine marble. These fiimid 
manu&ctures of iron, copper, paper, leather, and 
woollens ; Biid the province sends two m«mben 
to the stales-general. It belong* to the si»b 
military division, under the jurisdiction tif iht ' 
high court of Liege. Before the French levol*- 

irparl 
about 90,000 of ih 
Austria, and the re 
\T9'i the whole was ovenun by the Freo^ 
and then conniiuted for twenty yean, with lh« 
addition of part of Luiemburi;, the depaitmei|l 
of the Sambre and Meute. The part fbtinnlr 
belonging to Austria was, in 1814, incorpaislal 
with the kinqdom of the Netherlaitds ; aiid aef . 
year, after the battle of Waterloo, and the futlw 
cessions by France, the French poriioa oua^ 
ded to it. Populatioo 115,000. It is diridgt 
inlo three districts. 

MiiHEH, a wel^built town of the Netherlands 
the capital of the fotegoiofl proi-ini 
between two eminences, at the conflux of tki 
Sambre and Macse. Its population. Mid d 
have ouce approached to :iO,000, does dm m 
present much exceed half that number. lliB 
bouses are in general of a blue stone, havint i4l 
and black veins ; and the streets wide and dtat- ' 
The town is defended by a citadel, built o 
summit of a high cragsy rock, and once ihi ^._ 
nearly impregnable. It contains a fine cathedl^ ' 
and a church of the Jesuits ; the former b«ili<| > ' 
Specimen of superior modem, and Ihe Uiiertf 
ancient architecture. From Ihe vicinity of mtai 
and coal mines, large manufactures of fire-aiai 
swonls, knives, and scissars, are conductM hm 
brjss founding, &c. Leather, paper, thread, lal 
tobacco, are also fabricated. 

Nainur has often changed its moitera. 1^' 
castle and town were besieged and taken bji d|> ' 
French under the duke of IJiiiemburEc, intOSfJ^ 
bombarded and retaken in 16!)3 by king WdUMK 
III., in the siehl of an army of 100,000 f ict ' 
and ihough lliere w,.re 60,000 men in gwnsgK 
Namur was ceded to ilie house of Auttna j* 
1T13, but taken hy the French in 1746; b«* 
restored by the treaty of Ai»-la-Chapelle. 
the Snd December, lT9a, it was Ukm by A 
French repnblicani, under general Valence; bi 
they were forced by the allies to evacuate it ill 
1T93. On die iQlh July 1794, however, gmeoli 
Beaulieu, finding it no longer tenable, leAilwi^' 
only 100 men, who surrendered it next day, <ril 
a great quantity of artillery and stores, to fl 
French : and it was annexed to France until i$ 
general arrangements of 1814. In June ISQ 
il was the scene of an obstinate conflict U~ ~ 
the Prussians and the French, under (. 
Grouchy, on his retreat from the battle of WiU 
loo. Population about 18.000. Tliirtjr mill 
south-west of Liege. Long. 4° 51' 7' E., toL Jf 
28' 30' N. 

NANCOWRY, one of the Nicobar Islands^ 
the bay of Brngal, _ Il forms, with two slbti| 
islands, a very capacious and secure bay. Ill 
best entrance is on the east, th« w ' ~ ' 
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hlj 100 fiithomg vriile, and ihe cuirenl, in liilc- 

Hk, letting tlinnigh it with gKat force. The 

Hi of the islands is fertile, and producer a great 

IfMitily of cocoa nuts. The inhabitants are a 

l*i1 Quiet race of Mahometans. Tbey raise 

Tuimber of poultry, which, with the fruits of 

le islands, they barter for cloth, cutlerj, tobacco, 

ye. Tlie Danes had once a small missionary 

KUement here; but it has been for some time 

tandoned. Lone- 03° 43* E., Jal. T" i7' N. 

' NANCY, a lar^je, rich, aiitl haudsonic town of 

ranee, the piincipal place of the prefecture of 

c tame name, in the depanmentof the Meurthe. 

niVal court is held here for the departments of 

ie Menrtiie, tlic Meuse, and the \'osges ; there 

re also a lower court of judicature, a board of 

ade and manukciures, a central agricultural 

Xieiy, an academy of sciences and belles lellres. 

tmircrsity academy, a royal forest school and 

ullegc, a free drawing school, and a faculty of 

udicinc, midwifery, and botany. It is a bishop- 

k and a post-town with 30,000 inhabitants. 

Tliis town stands in a charming situation, at 

Ik foot of the Vosges Mountains, and oa the 

orders of a Bne plain about a mile and a half 

UDm the left hank of the Meurthe. It is gene- 

■fly well-built, and is divided into the Old and 

he New lownj ; the latter is »ety magnificent, 

EDd most of it was erected by Stanislaus, the ex- 

Linj^ of Poland. The streets are broad and 

Mi Bight, with handsome houses; the public edi- 

Mces arc grand, the squares large, and adorned 

frith fioe fountains, and the walks delightful. 

RThe Place Royal especially is very beautiful ; 

mbe Hotel de \'ilte, one of the f neat buildiiles in 

■^nce, occupies one of its sides ; two of (he 

bhers are interiecled in the centre by two zreal 

Itreeti, that tenoiuale at opposite gales of tlie 

ily, btiill in the form of triumphal arches. Near 

, le walls is a mineral spring of some celebrity. 

Vancy was not built before the eleventh century ; 

irmerly it was fortified, and was taken in the 

tar 1475 by Cliarles ihe Rash, duke of Bur- 

andy, who was obliged to evacuate it ilie fol- 

iwing year; but, a little time after, thai prince 

nieged it again, and in 1477 lost his life under 

^ walls. In 1633 Louii XUt. and cardinal 

fticheUeti besieged and took it; and Louis XIV. 

iti 1661 demolislied all its fortifications, with the 



■de GtafEgny; the poet MoUevaut; Si. Lambert, 
B distinguished poet and philosopher ; lieutenant 
general Drouoi, and Piifct^coutt, the dramatist, 
««re bom in ibis town. 

The inhabitants carry on manu&ctures of em- 
broidery of all sorts, cloths, woollen stuffs, hats, 
bee, paper-hang iou, oils, candles, liqueurs, 
dietfiicals, iron and copper goods. There are 
alto nuneraus coll on-spinning faclories, dye- 
bouHS, Un-yards, and curriers' shops. The 
trade consists in the above articles, together 
with com, wine, brandy, &c. The public insli- 
tUlions atid buildings ate, Ihe library, containing 
93,000 volumes; Ihe museum, with iu valuable 
'«ollecTioiit ; Ihe cathedral ; the govemmenl- 
^use; the prefect's palace; the exchange; the 
imhiy-room; ihe cnurch of Bousecoun, which 
~ ins Ihc lombof Slanitlaus in white marble; 
Vol. XV. 
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the masterpiece ot Girardon; ilie old chateau nf 

the princes of Lorraine; the barracks; Ihe 
Bourbon race-ground ; the departmental nursi>ty ; 
and the botanical garden, containing more than 
4000 indigenous aod exotic plants. This town 
is forty-three miles south of Metz, 111 west of 
Strasburg, and 1^3 east of Paris. 

NANDAPltAYAGA, a place of pilgrin.age 
in Northern llindostan, the most nottnern of all 
the places of Hindoo worship, in the (irovince 
of Serinacur, situated at the confluence of the 
Alacananda with the Nsodacni, a small river 
which flows from the south 30" E. Lat. 30° 22' 
N., loog. TQ" 33' E. There was formerly a tem- 
ple on (he spot ; bul it has been suffered to go lo 
decay ; and nothing but a heap of loose stones 
now invites the adoration of the pilgrims. 

NANDEliE, a small province of tlie Deccan, 
Hindnstan, bounded on Ihe north by Berat, on 
ihe south by Hyderabad and Beeder, on the 
east by Gundwana, and on the west by Aurun- 
gabad. The soil is fertile and well watered, cai- 
pable of supporting a much greater population 
than it does at present; the whole number not 
exceeding half a million, of whom aboul one- 
tenth are Maliometaus. The province has long 
been subject to the Niiam's family. The princi- 
pal towns are Nandere, Candhar, Qalcundah, 
and Nirmuhl. 

N ANGASACKl, an important sea-poH of Ja- 

fan.on the western extremity of the island of Ximo. 
lere alone are Europeans permilied lo trule 
with Japan, and under severe restrictions. Tliey 
are confined to the island of Desima, only 600 
feet long and 120 broad, immediately adjoining 
to the town; and the Dutch are at present Ihe 
favored power. At low water this island is se- 
parated from the rest of Ihe town only by a 
ditch ; but at high water it assumes the full in- 



guarded and locked at night ; ihe olhpr, looking 
to the harbour, is open only wheti vessels ara 
taking in, or discharuing, their cargoes. The 
harbour is surrounded by mountainous shores, 
and is three miles broad by one in length, with 
depth for the largest ships over a muddy bot- 
tom ; Ihe nse of i>de is considerable. Tlie town 
is entirely open, the streets winding, with canala 
10 receive the waters that descend from iha 
mountains tliat rise all roimd the ciiy; each 
street has a gale at each end, which is shut at 
night, and is sixty fathoms long: the number of 
housesisabout 1000. Dutch Town, on the island 
Desima, is built lengthways, and contains soma 
large fire-proof store-houses. The otiier houset 
arc inean and have paper windows. 'Hiere is A 
large house for the Japanese interpreters, and 
another foe the Ottonas, an officer who report* all 
that passes here to the governor. The Dutch 
company pay tiAeen per cenl. and private iiadeia 
seventy-five pet cent, on all good* imported. No 
stiangen are allowed to reside in Nangasadii. 
Near Ibe shore are five large wooden houses, oc 
ratlier slieds, in which the imperial iunksi, <n 
men of war, are kepi unlil ready in be launched. 
The golmia, or prison, is coinpoiied cf 100 
sepanle huls of diflercnl sites and accommoda< 
liona. The best buildings arc the (latacps nf the 



two govenuirs, and IhoM of ulher princes and 
t;raii[lees; there are si>ty-twu temples built on 
eminence*. LonR. 130" W E., lai. 32° 48' H. 
' NANI (John Itapiist), a noble Venetian hia- 
torian, born in 1616. Hib (alher nas procurator 
of St. Mark, and ambatsador from Venice to 
Rome. Pope Urban Vtll. noticed the talents of 
yonn^ Nani. lie wai admitted into ilie college of 
jlenalors in 1641, and wai soon after noiaJDQlcd 
■inbiissador in France. He procured considemble 
iuccouTB forlhe war of Ctndia aaainst the Turks ; 
and became, ibei hii return to Venice, 9up«rin- 
lendant of the war office and of ttnances. He 
vas aftemards ambassador to the empire; in 
which station he rendered great service* to his 
country. He was again sent into France in 
1660 to solicit fresh succor* for Candia; and 
on his rettirn wa« appointed procurator of St. 
Mark, Hedied November 5ih,1678,agedsi3tty- 
three. The senate had appointed him to write 
the history of the republic ; which he executed 
tn the satisfaction of the Venetians, allhough the 
work was less admired by foreigners. In writing 
bis history of Venice he has given i general lii*- 
lory of his times, especially with respect to the 
aflairs of the French in Italy. This history, 
which ii contimied from 1613 lo ICTI, was 
prinl«dinVenice,in2vol».4lo,in 1662 and 1679. 
NANKA IsLiTiDs, three small islands of the 
^Eastern Seas, on the west coast of the island of 
Banca, supposed to beof recent formation. Iron 
ore and blood stone are found here ; and they 
produce wood and excellent water, for wliicn 
they are frequently visited. Bears, monkeys, and 
wild hogs are also found on them. Long. 105° 
4rE.,lal. 2°3rS. 

NANKANG, a cilyof China, of the first rank, 
in Kiangsee. In tbe interior, however, ii is very 
poor, and contains little beside shops for the 
> common necessaries of life. But its former im- 
portance it clear from the ranges of pyloos or 
Matues, richly sculptured, running along the 
streets; a pagodaofseven stories in good repair; 
and several halls of Confucius, distinguished by 
tablets bearing the names of departed worthies 
and idnls. Tbe city is situated on a branch of 
the Poyani; Lake, bearing the same name. On 
a mountain near is a magnificent cascade. Long. 
115° 39' E,, 111. 20''33'N. 

NANKEEN, awell-known cotton stuff, deriv- 
ing its name fmm the ancient capital of China. 
According to \'an Braam, il is manufactured in 
the south-east of the province of Kiang-nam upon 
the .sea shore. The color of nankeen is natural, 
the cotton down of which it is made being of the 
le tinge with the cloth. The color, as well as 
I Hiperior quality of this cotton, seems to be de- 
I rived from the soil ; for it is said thai the seeds 
I of the natikeen collon degeneiale in both parti- 
culars when transplanted lo unotlier province, 
t however little different in its climate. The cora- 
I nan opinion, that the color of the smlf is given 
bj a dye, occasioned an order from £urope, 
' aome years apo, to dye the pieces of nankeen of 
k deeper color than they had at that period ; and 
I the reason of their being tlien paler than formerly 
I b as follows; — "Shortly atier the Americans 
gan lo tradewilh China, the demand increased 
nearly double the quantify il wis p»»it)le lo 
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furnu'i. To supply this deficiency, the a 
Eiclureis mixed common while collon with iht 
brown ; this gave it a pale cast, which wm 
immediately remarked; and for Iliis lighter kind 
no purchaser could be found idl the other tnt 
exhausted. But tlie demand aflerwardi leaeninf 
the white cotton was no longer mixed wilh il, 
and the color returned to its former standard. 

NAN-KING, a city of China, capitel of tU 
province of Kiang-nan, is said lo have been for- 
merly one of the most beautiful and flourishing 
cities in the world. When the Chinese speak of 
its extent, ihey say, if two horsemen should go 
out by the same gate, and ride round it on 1^ 
speed, taking d i Sere nt directions, they would not 
meet before night. This account is evidently exa^ 
gerated ; but it is certain thai Nan-king suriiaM«4 
in extent of ground all tlie other cilies of China, 
and perhaps of the known world. The exterior 
wall encloses an irregular polygon, divided inia 
two parts, the inhabited and uninhabited. Frata 
ihe outer gale lo the inhabited part is adisiance of 
aboulsixmiles, entirely coverea with garden] and 
bamboo groves. InlhemostprosperoussiaieoftJit 
city, this port contained numerous villas of the 
Mandarins and other great men ; but bow it is 
chiefly occupied by peasants, cultivating garden 
grounds. 

Nan-king is situated three miles from ihe rivet 
Yaog-tsekiang, the largest in China, and «■* 
formerly the imperial city : hence the name tigni- 
fies the southern court; but, since the *ix giud 
tribunals have been tiansierred to Peking, it it 
called Kiang-ning in all the public acts and Cht- 
nese records, and has lost much of its ancient 
splendor. According lo the Chinne, it had for- 
merly a magnificent palace, no vestige of which 
is now to be seen ; an observatory at present 
neglected, temples, tombs of the emperors, and 
other superb monuments, of which nothing re- 
mains. A third of the city is deserted, but the 
rest is populous and busy, particularly in tbe 
tnonufaclure of silk, which is the staple, and a 
species of cotton cloth, of which great quaslitiei 
are impacted into Europe under the name of 
Nankeen. The paper and printing of this ciiy are 
still also superior; and it is the most literary of 
any of the Chinese cities. The streets arcnot so 
broad as those of Peking, but they are said lo he 
very beautiful, well paved, and bordered with 
rich shops. In this city resides one of the man- 
darins called Tsong-tou, who takes cognizance i/ 
all important affairs, not only of both thf govern- 
ments of the province, hut aUo of those of the ' 
province of Kiang-si. The Tartars have a no- 
merous garrison here, commanded by a general 
of Iheir own ; and occupy a quarter of the city 
separated from the rest by a plain wall. The 
gates are beautiful ; and some templet> amon; 
which il the famous porcelain tower, 300 fed 
high, divided into nine atones. See our arlick 
CuiKjt.vol.V., n. 600. It appeared to Mr. Ellii, 
in his late visit here, to be composed of a white 
tile, bearing the appearance of porcelain. Attlte 
top is a large ball, which ihe Chinese assert M 
be of solid gold. The structure beats tbe dale 
ofA.D, 1411. 

The breadth and depth of the Yang-tse-kiang 
formerly rt-ndered the port of Nan-king very 



. but at preicnt Ihe larger barlu, or 
Ctuneie junks, never enlet it. In April and 
Umy a great Dumber of excellenl fiili are caugbt 
Dear the (ily, which are sent to court, covered 
Witfa ice, and lianspnried in that manner by barks 
kept eniirel; on purpose. These boats are said 
to make such expedition, that they arrive at Pe- 
kin, a distance ot 600 milci, in eight or nine days. 
TIlis city, though the capital of the province, 
kas under its particular juriidiclion only eight 
aties of the third class. It is said to contain 
ifiOO,000 inhabiUnts. 

NANTES. Coiidivicnuro, an ancient, large. 
Hid handionie city and sea-port, and the chief 
^acG of a pTsfeclure of the latne name, in the 
ocpartmenl of the Lower Loire, France, a poti- 
Mwn and the see of a bishop, with 83,000 inha- 
lutant*. ll has an inferior court of Judicature 
nikder the lOyal court of Rennei, a board of 
ttade, a bank, an exchanE;e, an bydrographical 
acbo<^ of the litsl doss, a niarilime syndicate, a 
'Mjtl cotlBRe, a medical school, lectures on mid- 
'Bufery, an agricultural society, a society for ma- 
nne inmraoce, a custom-house, and foreign cin- 
mlalta; and is the principal post of the twelfth 
nilitary division. 

This cily is finely situated on tlie right bank 
«f Ihe Loire, at the point where ll receives the 
■tteams of the £dre and Ihe Si^vre Nanlaise, and 
' M one of the most important and most commer- 
*■-' cities in the kingdom, being neit to Bout- 
IX, the second port on the coast. It is geuErally 

-built, very airy, and remarkable for the uni- 

|| fcrmityof its public squares ; thejsleof Feydeau, 
1 the square and neighbourhood of Graslin, and 
|l' tbe royal square, may be compared with Ihe 
I finest parts of the capital. The quays especially 
•re very grand, and the view of the Loire very 
( ilriking, covered witli vessels of every descr-p- 
tioni the smding aspect of a line and extensive 
Muntry, rising in the form of an amphitheatre, 
tbe islands and meadows stretching along Ihe 
,1 bwiks of the rivet, and Ihe bridges, at the end of 
I which anotlier town, as it were, is seen in per- 
spective, will always he the admiration of 
) Mtangers. The pleaianlesi pari, however, is the 
tfaaj or port of the Fosse, shaded along the 
bank of the tiver with beauiiful elms, a mile and 
'« half long, and bordered with noble bouses 
•domed with balconies. No vessels above 300 
tons burden can enter this port; larger ships 
«top nt PaimbflBuf lo discharge part of their 
cargo, as the tide does not rise above Gve feet. 
At tlie end of Ihe course of St. Peter, on the 
likBnki of the Loire, riiM llie old castle of the 
I' dukes of Brillany, which coniribules by its pic- 
'tnresnue effect lo em hellish this spot. Here it 
'was thai Henry IV., in IS08, granted the famous 
-fldid of Nante), the revocation of which, by 
< Louis XIV. in 1685, was fatal to France, by oc- 
•Hioning the emigration of a tsreat number of 
aituls, and other nsefnl men, who carried their 
I faiduilry and their riches into foreign lands. 

The vicinity of the sea, which faciliuies its- 
Intercourse with foreign parts, and ihe naviga- 
;tion of the river which bron Ihe conveyance of 
isoods as far as Pans, aSbrd the greatest scope 
'Sk the trade of Nantes. This isconsiderabUi and 
AKiiists in corn, flour, biscuits, butler, dry vegc- 



table*, wool, leather (both common and morocco], 
building wood, agricultural instruments, Spanish 
and Portuguese wines, brandy, wine, sugar, tine 
liqueurs, Sec. It is a general magazine for pro- 
visions for ihe navy, supplying the ports of 
Brest, L'Orient, and Rochefon, and carries on a 
great export trade with the whole of Europe and 
the East and West Indies. Its manufactures, 
besides the articles already mentioned, consist 
of stockings, linens, handkerchiefs, prints, Han- 
nels, chemical productions, corks, brushes, 
paste-board, nails, iron-cables, flshing-neti, pipes, 
delf ware, wooden shoes, &c. Tliere is a fine 
rop«- manufactory ; also cotton-spinning mills, 
glass-bouses, brass-foundries, brandy distilleries 
vinegar breweries, sugar re fining-houses, lan- 
yards, curriers' shops, and white leather bctories ; 
cannon foundries, and dock-yards for large 'Ct- 
sels, even to lOOO tons. Of all the large town* 
in France this Is the cheapest to live in ; there i* 
abundance of all kinds of salt and Iresh water fish. 
The origin of Nantes may be traced to a venr 
early date. Before llie conquest of tbe Gauls it 
was the capital of the Namn^tes, and a very 
powerful city in supporting thnw nations tliat 
dared to opp«se the Hotnans. The inhabitants 
of Ibis place were leagued with those uf Vannes 
in a naval fight against Julius Casar ; tliey de- 
fended their country with the utmost cgurage, 
and were the last to submit to the yoke of the 
conoiieror. In 445 ii sustained a terrible siege 
by the Huns ; in 843 the Normans look it by 
assault, and massacred all the inhabitants ; (j«or- 
froy, count of Rennes, look it in 993 ; it was 
besieged, but without success, by the English in 
1 343 ; It was attacked by the earl of Bucking- 
ham in 1330, and delivered by Olivier de Clis- 
son; in 1467 it was besieged again by the 
troops of Charles VIII.; and after the death of 
Anne, the last duchess of Brittany, it was re- 
united to France about the year 15i33. On 
the asth of June, 1793, the whole of the Ven- 
dean army, amounting lo more than HO.OOO 
men, attempted to carry it by storm ; the patriot- 
ism of its citizens made up for the deflciency of 
their numbers, and, assisted only by a few bat- 
talions and squadrons ol troops of the line, they 
obliged the invading army lo retire. Since tha: 
time Nantes has been the theatre of the horrible 
e«eculions ordered by Carrier and his bloody 
associates; the Nant^, however, are a people 
renuwoed for their upriglitness, candor, genern- 
sity, hiimanity.and politeness, towards strangers; 
their manners are mild and less depraved than in 
other great towns of the kingdom. The town- 
hall, the prefect's palace, the exchange, sur- 
rounded witli Ionic columns, and having one of 
its fronts adorned with the statues of seveial 
eminent French mariners; the assembly room, 
and the cathedral are line buildings. Besides 
these there are the public library, the museum 
of pictures and antiquities, the cabinet of natural 
history, several beautiful walks and scenery on 
the hanks of the rivers, that remind Ihe traveller 
of some partsof Switzerland and Italy. Nantes 
is eighty-four rnilet south of Rennes, forty-eight 
- <nh of Bourbon Vendue, and 3B8 south-wesi 
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NANTt'FJL tRobert' the celebrated de- 



signcT acid eneiTRTeTlD l)>e cabinet of Louii XIV. 
itiis bum at Rhettns in 1G30. His father, a stiop- 
keeper, gave liii sou a liberal education ; who, 
haviitg a WsM for drawing, cultivated il with sut^h 
succMa, that he became the admiration of tlie 



lo Paris, where he made hia talents known by 
I itratag^oi. Seeing several abb^s at ihe door of 
, OD eating'-house, lie asked the mistress for an eo- 
I tleiiaxlic of Itbeimi, whose name he had forgot, 
1 but tliat she might easily know him by a picture 
of him, which he showed ; the ablwis crowding 
Touod, were so charmed willi il, that he offered to 
draw any of iheir pictures for asmallsum. Cua- 
lomera came ao tasx, thai he soon raised his 
price, and brought his family lo Paris, where hia 
> npulalion was quickly established. He look 
r inrtraits in crayons, which he sflerwarda cn- 
(pived for the academical theses i and in this 
I way he took the portrait of the king, and after- 
wards engraved it us lar^e as the life ; a thing 
* never before attempted. The king was so pleased 
' witii it, that he created the place of designer and 
' CTtgraver to the cabinet for him, with a pension 
of lOOOUvres. He died in 1679. His prints 
am Dim I to upwards of 140. 

NANTUCKET, an island of the United Slatea 
of North America in Masaachuaetts, is of a trian- 
f[ular form, about fifteen miles long, and eleven in 
extreme breadth, containing 29,380 acres. Theaoil 
is very productive in pasturage, though mostly 
nndy and lean. The cultivalioo is much neg- 
lected from the inhabitants being engaged in the 
' whaling busineaa. The island with several small 
ones near il forms a county, coniaining only 
le following town of the same name with the 
[ niand. Eight leagues south of Cspe Cod, and 
ten east of Martha's Vineyard. 
Wastucket, formerly called Sherburne, il 
{' tea-port town on the island of this riame, situated 
n the western side of a basin which lies in a bay 
n the north-west side of the island. The baj is 
, formed bytwoprojeelingpoints; the longest, ex- 
t lending from the east enJ in a north-west direc- 
I tion, is called Sandy Point, on which is erected 
a light-house of sione ; the other, forming the 
. westerly side of a bay, is called Eel Point. At 
the entrance of the basin there are two points, 
three-quarters of a mile apart, which nearly land- 
.ock the harbour, and tender it safe from ail 
winds. On Brant Point, at the right band of the 
aace, there ia a light-houae. 
he town contains two banks, two inaurance 
offices, a woollen manu^ctoiy, thirty spermaceti 
works employing a capital of 600,000 dollars, a 
reading room, and five houses of public woratiip, 
twofor Friends, two forCongregatianallsts, and one 
' for Methodists. The ground on which it ia built 
rises gradually from the shore. The slreela, eicept 
Ihemain street, are narrow and irregular. The num- 
ber of dwelling houses is stated at 730, and are 
almost wholly of wood. Very lilUe altention has 
been paid to exterior elegance, but much to in- 
Urior convenience and comfort. A fire-prflof 
banking-house ia now building in an elegant 
ilyle. There are upwaiiJi ot fifty private schools. 
Education is well attended to, and the iuha.bi- 
tants arc diatinguisht^d for intelligence, as well as 
for enlerpriie. 



The whaling business has been the principal 
employment of the inhabitants of this Iowa for 
more than a century, and they are accounted th« 
most expert and enterprising whalemen io ihtt 
world. They have now forty-five ships, whiefc 
average upwards of 300 tons in this fishery. Tbia 
town and part with its shipping sufler^d greatly 
during the late war with England, 

NiNTUCKET Sboal, 3 bsut above fifteen miles 
in length, and six in beadlh, to the south-east 
from the island of its name, 

Nantucket B*y, a bay of the United Stales; 
in New Jersey, on the east side of Delaware, and 
opposite Bombay Hook. 

NAP, or -J Sax. |.tiiEj.[ian ; Teut. 

NiPP.n.t.&w.a. frwpjen, to sleep. A short 

Nap'-taiini:,!!.!!, (sleep: lo steep or sluRi- 

Nap'pt, orf/. J bet; to be drovrsy: and^ 

hence to be carelessly secure : nap-taking a 
seizure on a sudden, or in auch a state : nappy if 
sleeping, or tending to produce sleep. 

And whiles die housbonde taned alle Ihu miipUtm 
and sleplea. WieUf. Matt. ixr. 

Ia ther no maa for praiere ne (or hire 

That wDl awaken Dm felaw behind ? 

A Ibefe him might ful lightly rahandbiad: 

See haw he iiappak. for cokei bones. 

A> he wold fallen from tiis hon atone*. 

Cliautrr. C*nl. Tabs. 

Mopaa sat Bwatlowing of sleep wilh open moiitb, 
ntaking auch a nniae si no body conid lay the steal- 
ing of a imji to her cliaige. Siditrj. 

Let your iMunty take a up, and I will mwake it 
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lis nap. 


They tooth 


mapping 


a hit bed 


So long as 
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A wolf look a dog Hovpiag at his inaster'i doer. 
U. 
When I my thresher beard. 
With nupptf beer I lo (lie bitra itpairoL G«b 

What is seriausly teluted by Hclmont. that foal 
linen, itopt in a vmael that hath whtal in it, wiU ■ 
Iweoty-one days time turn the wheat tau> aiiea; 
irithout conjuring, one may guess lo b»a be^ (b* 
pbiloSDphy and infomialion of loin* bouMwife, who 
bad ml IO carefully covered hei wheal, but thai lb* 
mice could come at it, and weie there taken ■wrpi'V 
juti when they had made an end of their good chtar, 
fitniby. 

NAi-.n.j. J Sax. tmo^t-a; Swed. Wid 

Nap'less.oijj, I Dan.nopp,nujipc. Qu.fromtbe 

above woril! Down; the down or grain of 

cloth raised by dressing; deecinesi; sof\oet>: 

napless, declilule of nap or down; bare. 

Amongst those leaves the made a butterfly 

With excel lent device and wondrous fliiht; 

The velvet imp, which on ki* wings dolk lie. 

The silken down, wiih which his back is dight. 
Sptaur. 

Were he to stand for consul, ne'er would ha 
Anptar in the' market place, nor on him put 
The noplcs! vesture of humility. SliaJuptn, 

Jack Cade the cloihier mesni to dress the comaim- 
weallh, and set a new nap upon it. Bkak^ia i* . 

I'laats, though they have no piickles, have a Und 
of dn'uy or velvet tind upon Ihi-ii leavci ; whkh 
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Ab '. when muxt needy poet uuk for aid. 
WIkd dust uid run at once hit coat invade; 
Bis oul; coBt.' wlmre dud confused ttith nia 
BoDgheaslbe nop, and leavo a mingled' itainV Siciji. 

NAPi£A, in botiiDy, Bgenuiof thepoljiandria 
order, and polyadelphia clus of plants ; natural 
ardet tliiiiy-aeventh, calumnifeni; c*l. lin^lai 
and cylipdric ; tbe nrilU coaliteU and inonosper- 
WQui. There are two species botlt vnih pereo- 
nial mots, composed of many thick fleshy Sbrea 
which strike deep inio the ground, and are con- 
nected It the top into large heads : the stalks 
urow (0 seveD oi eight feet bi|t''i producing white 
flowers, tubulous at bottom, bul spreading open 
at top, and dividing itilo five obtuse segments. 
Both these plants are natives of \'irginia and 
tuher parts of North America : from the bark of 
•ome of the Inditin kind) a sort of fine hemp 
might be procured, capable of being voven into 
t*ry sirwie cloth. They are easily propagaled by 
«ee<l which will thrive in Bay situation. 

NAPE,n,(. Sai.cnch>'<e>opiSwed, i»uep,' 
Goth. gntp. (Thus the Latins styled the same 
part luMinui.) The upper joint ot the neck. 

Turn your eyei lowardi the upei of your necks, 
and make bul an inleriar luncy or your good leltea. 

DoToitian dreamed, tbe night befanr he was slain, 
that a gulden bead was growing out of the mipe of 
his neck. Bticon. 

Take de flea by the uape of tbe neck and put a bit 
of powder in bit mouth and thai will kill de flea. 

Frtatlwtan. 

NA'PirrHA,n.i. LaLnaphlka. Siraborepre- 
senls it as a liquation of bitumen. It swims on 
the top of the water of wells and springs. That 
found about Babylon is in some springs whitish, 
though it be generally black, and diflt'ri little 
from petroleum. 

A'op*(ta is a very pure, clear, and thin mineral 
fluid, of a very pale yillow, with a cut of brown in 
it. It is toft uul oily to the touch, of ■ sharp and 
unpleaiing tule, and of a briik and penetrating imell 
of the bitumiaoDS kind. II iieitromely ready to (ike 
lite. HiWi Alulrrui JUtdiai. 

Napbth* is an inflamtnable substaoce of the 

litumiQou* kitid. See Cbewistbv. Large 

quantities are obtained from the city of Badku 

Persia. The earth in the neighbourhood of 



but what they denve from ihu substance. For: 
accDUDi by captain H. Cox of certain similar 
grounds near Kaagonn in the Buimbao empire. 

Block petroleum is formed with sand into small 
cukes and used as fiiel. Three of these ball* are 
sulEcientto heat an oien for baking bread, but 
the bread contracts a veiy disagreeable taste and 
odor. The lampa also are supplied with naph- 
tha, and the fires of the lower elassea. Tlie Per- 
sians carry away great quantities in their Tessels, 
bul they ate generally in such a bad condition, 
Ibat (be sea is often covered nith naphtha lo (he 
dislance of teveral leagues. In gloomy or 
ilormy weather, (he springs are in a state of (he 
grea(est ebullition, and the naphtha, which often 
ukes fite kpOQtaneousIy at the surface of the 
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earili, flows bummi; along (he surface of the^M, 
in quanlitiet, and to a distance quite incoDaei*- 
able. When tlie sky ii cl^ar, and the weather 
aerene, the ebullition of the springs does not ex- 
ceed two or Ihree feet. 

In consequence of boiling, tlie petroleum ac- 
quire*, by the evaporation of the more volatile 
naphtha, a degree of conaiiterce lliat obstrucia 
by degree* the orifice of the spriog, which then 
become* surrounded with Kmall heaps of maltha 
or earthy mineral pitch, a black substance, as hard 
and tenacious as pitch. When the resistance of 
this accumulation overcomes the force ot the 
spring, the naphtha tlndi some other opening. 
Springs which have not been long opened, have 
an embouchure from eight lo ten feet in dia- 
meter. The naphtha flows from these springs 
into various reservoirs by means ot small cuU. 
In Che first reservoir are left the water and Ihe 
grosser parts which accompany tlie naphtha from 
the spring. This coarser malice, which thas a 
■IroDg and penetrating odor, is used for fuel only 
by tbe poorest daises of Ihe Peraians and oihtr 
neighbouring nations. It is principally employed 
as a substitute for oiJ, or lor making the fire-ball* 
already mentioned. 

The whitest and the purest naphtha is obtained 
principally from the peninsula of Apcheron. It 
IS more fluid and more volatile than any other 
kind, but it is obtained only in small quantities. 
The Russians drink it as a cordial; and when 
taken internally it is thou^t to be useful in cases oi 
(he atone, in pains in the head and chest, and in 
vene-real affections and blennorhagia, maladies to 
which the Persians and Russians are very much 

Naphtha is also used eitenially for scorbutic 
spots, and in cases of gout, bruises, spraini of 
the tendons, and nervous spasms. It is also eto- 
ployed to remove spols or greaite from woollen 
and nlliei stulfi, but it is difficult lo destroy Iba 
disagreeable smell which it occasions. 

According to Mongei, there are three kinds of 
naplitha, tlie while, reddish, and green or deep- 
colnred ; and it is a true petrol or rock oil, of ' 
which the lightest and most inflammable iscaliad 
nauhlha. It isofan extremely fragrant and agiet- 
abie smell ; dissolves resins and balsams, but not 
guni-resina nor elastic gum. Itdissulvet inthee^ 
senlial Otis of thyme and lavender, but is insoluble 
in spirit of wine and ether. It is as inflammaUe 
as ether; and attracts gold from aqua legla. 
Haphiha, tayi Cronsledi. ii cnlleelcd from Ihe 
surtace of wells m Persia; but Kirwan says, it 
issues out of white, yellow, or black clays, in 
Persia and Media. The finest is brought froa 
a peninsula in the Caspian Sea, called by Kemp- 
fer okefra. It issues out througli the earth into 
cistpnu and wells purposely excavated for col- 
lecting it at Badku in Persia. Different kii^ 
of it are also found in Italy, in Modena, nttd 
Mount Ciaro, twelve leagues from Plaisance. Th« i 
[armalion of naphtha and petrdeom is by moil 
naturalists and chemists ascribed lu the Jeconi' 
position ot solid bitumens by the action of sub- 
terraneous fires; aaphiha being the liGhlest oil, 
which the flr« disengages Gni; wlial follows gra- 
dually acquiring (ha color and consistence of pe- 
trol. The |iettolea, united willi some canhy 
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lubnancM, or altered by acids, assume lli« ap- 
manuice of mineral pitch, pisiosphalmm, ice. 
This opinion ii supporled by the phenomena 

«tt«nding the diitillation d( ambei ; where the 
6»t liijuoc ihai nses Is a true naphtha; the-n a 

■petroleum of a brown color; and lailly, a black 

fibitaoce like jet, which, bein^ farther ui^ed by 
the fire, leaves a dryfrialile mailer, &c. All ihe 
different kinds of petrolea arc often found near 
the same spot; of which we have an instance of 
Mount Testin in Modena. Some are of opinion 
thai these mineral oils or bitumens are furmcd 
from the viirioiic acid, and various oilj substances 
found in the bowels of the earth. See PErso- 

NAPHTUIIIM, the fourth wo of Miiraim, 
and grandson of Ham. Gen x. 13. Calmet 
thinks his poiteHty peopled thai part of Eihinpm 
in Aliica between Syene and Meroe, of which 
Nepjta was Ihe capital; but the opinion of ilo- 
chari seems more tirohable, that they peopled 
Mannorica west of Egypt, and on Ihe aoulh 

st of the Mediterranean, where a temple was 
buill to the god Apluclius, a name nearly resem- 
bling Naphtuhim. Nor is it improbable Ihat 
Naphtubim may be the Nepiune of Ihe Greeks, 
trho was ori^nally a Libyan, and had his lem- 



: of the loearithms, 
eldest son of Sir Archibald Napier of Merehis- 
ton,and born in 1550. After goini; through Ihe 
ordinary courses of philosophy at Ihe university 
of St. Andrews, he made ihe tour of France, 
Italy, and Germany, Upon his return to his 
natire country his lalenis soon rendered him 
conspicuous, and might have raised him in the 
highest offices in the slate : but declining all ci- 

■>il employments, and Ihe hustle of the coun, he 
xetired to literary researches. He applied him- 
Klf chiefly to the study of mathematics, and of 
Uie Apocalypse, The result of his theolog-ical 
labors was a treatise entitled A plaine Discovery 
of the whole Revelation ofSainte Jnhn«etdonne 
in two treatises; sel foorth by John Napier L. 
of Marchestoun younger : whereuoto are annex- 
ed certaine oracles of Sibylla agreeing with Ihe 
Revelation andoiherportionesof Scripture, 1593. 

'The nork is dedicated 'to Ihe right excellent 
high and mik^hty prince James V.kingof Scottes;' 

'arid the aulhi)r exhorts him lo be ready for Ihe 
final judgments on the papal throne which he 

'■upptMed were about to commence. In ihe 
course of bis work he shows that as the Inst 
trumpet or vial began in 1541, and as it contoins 
345 years, it should extend lo A. D. 1786.—' Not 
that 1 mean,' says the noble aulhor, 'thai the 
vorld shall continue so long, because it is said 
that ' for Ihe elect's sake those days shall be 
•hortened,' bul that if the world wer to endure, 
that seventh age sliouid conlinew lo ihe yeitre of 
Christ 1706." He also fixed the day of judgment 
between 1698 and 1700 A. D. Surely this is a 
Bufficient specimen of the value of lojrarlthmic ta- 
lent and accuracy in interpreting prophecy. This 
work has however been printed abroad in several 

■ languages, parlieularly at Hochelle in 1693, evo., 
revi*ed by himself. Nothing, says lord Buchan, 



could be more agreeable to the Rocheller* or ta 
the Huguenots uf France, at this lime, than dR 



teal and erudition. Bul what principally ren- 
dered his name famous was his great and (w- 
tunate discovery of the logarithms in trigonome- 
tnetiy, fay which the ease and expedition m 
calculation have so wonderfully assisted ihe tn- 
ence of astronomy and the arts of practical geo- 
metry and navigation. That he had begun abool 
1^<I3 the train of enquiry which led him lo Au 
great achievement in arithmetic appears by a let- 
ter to Crugerus from Kepler in 1634 ; whernOt 
mentioning Ihe Canon Mihlicus, he writes tbm; 
Nihil autem supra Neperianam rationem etm 
pulo: eisi Scotus quidem literis ad TychoneiD, 
anno 1504, scriplis jam spem fecit Canonis Uliui 
mirifici ; which allusion agrees with the stoir 
mentioned by Wood in bis Athene Oxon, and 
explains it in a way perfectly consonant to the 
rights of Napier as the inventor. W^en NapiCT 
had communicated lo Mr. Henry Briggs, math^ 
matical professor in Gresham College, bis woo- 
derful canon for the logarithms, that leaned ^ 
professor set himself to apply the rules in his ' 
Imitatio Napeirea ; and in a letter lo archbishop 
Usher, in 1615, he writes thus: — 'Napier, 
baron of Merchistun, hath set my head and 
hands at work with his new and admirable lo- 
garithms. I hope lo see htm this summer, i 
please God ; for I never saw a book which 
pleased me better, and made me more wonder' 
Kepler dedicated his Ephemerides to Napier, in 
1617; and il appear9,frem loany passagra in hii 
letter, that he held Napier lo be the ereaiett man 
of his ^ in the department lo which he applied 
his abilities. The last literaiy exertion </ this 
eminent person was the publication of his Rhtb- 
dology and Promptuary in 1617, which he dedt- 
cated to the chancellor Seton ; and soon alUi 
died al Merchlston on the 3d of April, O.S, 
1617, in his sixty-eighth year, and Iweniy-third 
of his happy invention. The titles of his pul>> 
lished works are: — 1. A Plain Discovery i« die 
Revelation of St. John. 2. Mirifici iptius Ca- 
noiiis Construclio el Logarilhmorum, ad Nato- 
rales ipsorum Numeros Habiludines. 3. Ap- 
pendix de alifl atque pnestanliore Lo^arithreonim 
Specie Consliluendft, in quft scilicet unitas Lo- • 
garithmus est. 4. Khabdologiie, seu Nnmen- 
tiones per V'irgulas, libri duo. 5. ProposititnMS 
qua:dam emineniissimx, ad Triangula Spheriis 
Mint Facultale resolvenda. 6. Letter la An- 
thony Bacon (the original of which is in the 
archbishop's library at Lambeth), entitled Secret 
Inventions Proiitahle and Necessity in Uiesr 
Days for the Defence of this Island, and witli- 
standing Strangers Enemies lo God's Truth and 
Keligion; which the earl of Buchan has pub- 
lished in the Appendix lo his Account of Na- 
pier's Writings. This leller is dated June Sd, 
1596, about which time it appears the author bad 
■Pt himself to explore his logarithmic csdoil 
This eminent person was twice married. By hii 
first wife, who was a daitghler of Sir JametStir 
ling of Kair, he had one son, who succeeded ■' 
ihe esinle. By his second wife, a daughiw ot 
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.Sir Jame* Chiiholni of Cromlix, he had a numer- 

«enlcd by baron Napier, wherebj (lie muliipli- 
, calion and division of large numbeii ia much 
. bcililated, SuppotH the cniumoD lable of 
in alt) plication lo be made upon a ptate of tae- 
1ml, ivory, or pasteboard, oiid theo conceive 
llie several columni (^tandin^ downwards from 
the dii(ib on the head) to be cut asunder ; these 
■re called Napier'i rodi foe multiptication. But 
then there musl be a good number of each ; for 
as many limes ai any figure is in the multipli- 
cand, to many tod.i of thm tpeciei (i. e. wiih 
Ibat figure on the (op of it) must we have; 
though six rods of eaich species will be sufficient 
for any example in common affairs : there must 
be alio aa many rodi or cyphers. Tbe figures on 
every rod ore written in an order diSerent from 
that in tbe table. Thus the little square space 
fie division in which the several prodocis of 
every column are written, is divided into two 
^ parts by a line across from the upper angle on 
Am right 10 Ihe lower on the left; an'l, if the 

firoducl is a digit, it is set in the. lower division; 
f i[ has two places, the first is set in the lower, 
■nd the second in the upper division; but tbe 
tpacei on the lop ate not divided ; also there is 
a rod 'of digits, not divided, wliich is called the 
index rod, and of this we need but one single 
rod. See plate Misccllikit^ 5i:s. 1 and 2. 

1. First lay down the index rod; then on the 
right of It set a rod whose lop ii the figure in 
the highest place of die multiplicand: next to 
tbil again, set (he rod whose lop is the next figure 
of the mulliplicand ; Riid so on in order to ihs 
Brst figure. Tlien is your mulliplicand tabulated 
for all the nine digits; for in the same line of 
•quares standing against every figure of the in- 
den-rod, ynu hare Ihe product of that figure ; and 
therefore you have no more to do but lo transfer 
tbe producli and sum them. But in taking out 
I lliise products from ihe rods, Ihe order in wliich 
tlie figures stand obliges you to a very easy and 
small addition ; thus, begin to take out tbe figure 
of the lower part, or unit's place, of the fqnare of 
the first rod on the right ; add the figure in the 
upper part of this rod lu that in the luwer pan nf 
the next, and so on ; which may be done at fiist 
as yuu can took on them. To make this prac- 
tice u clear as possible lake the following exam- 
ple:— To multiply 476a by 385. Having set 
the rods together for the number 4768, as in fig. 
9, agftind 5 in ifae index [ find Ihis number, by 



adding, according lo Ihe rule . S3S40 

Against 6, this number 36144 

Against 3, ibis number U304 

Total product . . 1835080 
To make die use of the rods more regular and 
easy, tliey ate kept in a flat square Ih)!, whosa 
breadth is that of ten rods, and the length lliitt ' 
of one rod, as thick as to hold six (or as many u 
yoit please), Ihe capacity of the box being divid- 
ed imo leo cells, for the dilferent species of 
rods. When the rods are put up in the box 
(each species in its own cell, dislinguished by the 
first figure of ihe rod set before it on the bee of 
the box near the top), as much of every rod 
standi without the box as shows the first figura 
of that rod ; also upon one of tbe Sal sides with- 
out and near the edge, upon (he left hind, tlie 
indes-rod is fixed ; and along ibe foot there il a 
small ledge; so that the rods when applied are 
laid upon Ihis side, and supported by the ledge, 
which makes llie practice very easy ; but, in case 
the mulliplicaiid should have mure than nine 

E laces, that upper face of the box may be mada 
roader. Some make ihe rods with four difTer- 
eot faces, and figures on each for difTeienl pur- 
poses. Hiese are also sometimes used in division. 

NAPKIN, 7I.I. As Dr. Johnson says, from 
nap; which etymology is oddly favored by Vir- 
gil, ' Tonsisque ferunl mantilla vdlis:' but Mln- 
sheu, with more probability, ' From Fr. nappe , 
(dimin.) i.e. mappa, quasi parva mappa, a lillle 
table cloth.' A cloth used at table for wiping 
the hands or mouth. Bishop Uall finely tllut- 
trjles the word. 

J am glad 1 have found this najikn .- 

This was her &nt leDximbraace fiDm Ihe Moor. 
SiaktpfHrr. 

Thou men are not mim injuiions lo IhetntclfH, 
than ID the ditine benencence. who, in an Dpinios 
of grcaler tanclity, abridge Iheimelves of a tnodaials 
piriicipation of those comfarlabla helps Ciod hath 
allowed them ; and tit luUeDly al a libtral board 
with their hat pulled over their eyes ; not so much u 
remotiog their najibu froni their UeDchci ; unjustly 
sciupliag their conscience with 'Touch not, Msia 
not."^ ^. IM. 

The samt matter was voieo into a napkiH al Ldu- 
vain, which was cleansed by being burnt in the (ire. 

By art were wcaved napkiiu, ihirli, and coats, in- 
connumplible by fire. ISnmm'i I'ulgir Srre^rt. 

Siiliti'is II<;tiogahilu> had of cloth nf gold, but 
they were moil commonly of linen, or soft wool. 
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NAPLES, the conlinenial division of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, includes Ihe an- 
cient Apulia, Campania, Magna Grncia, and 
Snmnium. Kegarding Italy under Ihe figure of 
a bool, it loimi the foot and lower part of Ihe 
leg, or comprises ihe whole soulhem part of that 
peninsula, extending from E. long. 13° 16' lo 
18' 59", and N. lat. 37° 4G' lo 4!'" 53", and is 
bounded on ihe north-west by the states of Ibe 
Chsrcb ; uortb-easi by ibe Adriatic, and on the 



south and south-west by the Mediterranean. 
From Ibe papal territories lo Ihe southern ex- 
tremity of Cnlabria it is computed to measure 
about 360 miles, and its greatest brMdth is 130. 
In the adjacent leas it possesses ilie important 
dependent island of Sicily; and the sinatlet 
isles anil dependencies of Ponza, XcnloIia, 
Ischia, Procida, Nisida, Capri, Galli, LicoM.and 
Dino in the Mediterranean ; in the Ionian Sea, 
Calypso, Monle Snrdo, Si. Andreo, and Sinta 



Pelagia; and in llie Aiimiic, Trenisti and Pe- 
laaosa. Naples sompiffhiki exceeds ScolUtnd in 
Client, containing fully 30,000 squaie miles ; 
iti population is above 5,000,000 by the returns 
of 11JI9, divided into tlie following province-s : 



Provincei. 


Principal towns 


Inhabi. 


l.Napoli or Naples 


Naples 


330,000 


9. Terra di Lavoro 


Capua 


7,200 


3. TrincipWo Citta 


Salerno 


10.000 


4. Pfincipato Ultra 


Coma 


6,000 


fi. AbruEW Ultra I. 


Aquili 


i3,eoo 


e. Abrutio Ultra 11. 


Terrano 




7- Abruizo Cilra 


Chili 


12,300 


8. CapitaoU 




5,000 


9. Molise 


Bojano 


10,OIK) 


Jtt. Terra di Bati 


Bari 


18,000 


1 1. Terra d"Otranio 


Brindisi 


6,000 


J2. Baicilicata 


Aceren^a 




13. Calabria Citm 


Cozenia 


14,000 


U. Calabria Ultra I. 


Monle Leoni 


8,000 


15. Calabria Ultra U 


Reggio 


16,000 



), naing a 
Ci.. Velii 



Sicily contains in addition about 1,618,000 
, Null. 

t other parts of Italy, Naples is re- 
Biarkably mountainous, haijog toany beautiful 
1 pbins and extensive volleys, which its inimitable 
[ diuiate adorns widi luxuriant vegetation. The 
I Appennines traverse its whole extent. One of 
[ tbeir branciies extends to the coast, anil reaches 
I the Adriatic in the promontory of Gargano. 
I The main ridge also divides it iolo brancbes 
about the parallel of Mount Vesuvius, the one 
. ilretching towards the soulh-eastern peninsula, 
the other intersecting Calabria to the shores of 
'^- strait that separates it from Sicily. The 
A elevated summit of this chain is Grand 
g about 8800 feet above the level of 
lo is nearly 8300, and Sila ,5000 
height. VarioDS groups and detached 
I ■sountains rise in other parts of the country. 
I The VoUure, from which the wind Vulturnns 
le of these, and the celebrated 
I Vetuvius, standing on a space of nearly thirty 
^ miles in circumference. This is on the whole 
I l)ie most interesting object in this delightful 
I country; yet its appearance al a distance ia not 
I tljrilLing, except during an eruption, as its heijchl 
I is only about 3600 feet. But, awoke in its vol- 
i canie wrath, 'the throes ot -the mountain, Lhe 
[ lubterranean thunders, the thickening smoke, the 
juddy Barnes, the stony showcra ejected to a pro- 
digious height, amidst the corujcatioDs of native 
lightning, with the eruption of the lava, desceiid- 
' ig ID a horrid and copious stream of destrut- 
i>n,hiveexerci!ied (he powers of many writers,' 
id have been well said ' to exceed uie utmost 
i «nert!y of description." The southern part of 
this kingdom is subject to the destructive cala- 
mity ot earthfiuakes, which have buried whole 

The rivers, from the narrowness of the penin- 
■ula and the height anil position of the moun- 
teins, are all small. The principal arc the Ca- 
ngliano, the Voltumo, lhellnsieiita,Ihe I'escars, 



the Sangro, and tlie Ofanio, the ancient Aubdiu. 
The chief lakes are Celsno, the ancient Tridmo^ 
Agnano, Avemo, Licoto, Fusoro, Patrea, Letiw, 
and Fondi. Mauhes abound on various puts 
of the sea coast, and render some of the most 
fertile liacks until for human abodes. 

In point of climate Naples presents eveiy *v 
riely that seems congenial to Europ^ns. The 
Campagoa Felti, stretching on each side of the 
capital, is constantly genial, with a serene sky, 
and here the treasures of Ibe vegetable kiogdon 
are pouted forth in rich pro&ision. During the 
most sultry porta of the year, the air is cooled and 
refreshed by breezes from th« sea and mountains. 
In the mountainous districts the winters are nwre 
severe, and snow falls abundantly, though it «el- 
dom rests in the plains. In the vicinity of Ifaa 
marshes, the miasmata become the parenl of 
various diseases. Here, hawtver, the fruits of, 
the southern latitudes thrive, and tlie aloes and 
palm diversify the scenery. The weather isv«ry 
various in diBerenl parts of Naples: the provincet 
between the Appennines and theTyrrheniao Sea, 
are often drcndied witli rain, while those on the 
east of the same ridge do not experience a re- 
freihing shower. Towards the Adriatic, indeed, 
many arid tracts ore met with ; but Calabrik ii 
on the whole very fruitful, except in the woodi 
and marshes. 

Agriculture, as may be expected, is in a very 
low state here : although the whole cuuntrj' pre- 
sents a scene which would abundantly reward 
its efforts. But the scientificapplicatioD of drain- 
ing and manure, the division of labor, and ll>e 
proper appropriation of the soil, are almost 
wholly unknown. Even the barbarous irrigation of 
the East has not been attended to on these shores. 

Vines, olives, and grain, are often grown ou 
the same spot; elms and poplars are planted in 
rows, for the support of the vines, and the inter- 
mediate places sown with grain or pulie: the 
grain is either separated from the strav by the 
treading of cattle, or by a lar^e rough stone 
wliich is dragged over it, till the slieaves are 
broken, and the corn thrown out. Oxen ue 
universally used for the business of agriculture. 
Indian com, barley, and rye, are tlie most com- 
mon kinds of grain, and rice in the low grounds. 
Flax and hemp are generally seen ; and cottsn 
and tobacco are grown in some of the southern 
tracts. Indigo was also introduced, and in the 
reign of Murat succeeded. 

Chateauvieux's Letters on Italy contain the 
followinij description of the ralley-larmiug of 
Niiules, furnished by a Neapoliian metayer, , 
' The poorer metayers," he said, ' occupy only 
so much land as they can cultivate by their own 
families, that is to say, four or five acres. Qm 
condition is not a good one, since ne get for out 
trouble only a tliird of the produce, two-tbird* ' 
belonging to the owner, which we pay in kind 
into the hands of the steward. We have no , 
plonghs, and ilie whole is cultivated by the 
.spade. It is trtie that the soil, beb^ mixed itHh 
ashes, is easily stirred; and even out chil4icn 
assist us in this work, At times the mrmiUaiD, 
hence named Vesuvius, pours forth showera •? 
ashes, which spread over our fields and tertUl^e 
iliem. The trees,' he adds, ' which you sec on 



the vine, and givs 

gatfaet their leares : it ii the tut autumnal crop, 
and serves to feed oar callle in the winter. We 
cultivate, in aucceisiOD, melons, belween the 
n>w« of elms, which ve cany lo the city lo seJI ; 
after which we ion wheat. When the wheikt 
crop is laken off, we dig in the stubble, wliicli is 
done by our familiei, lo son beans or purple 
clover. During tix months our children go 
every oioming to cut a (juanlity of ii with the 
sickle, to feed the cows. We prefer the females 
of thebuflaloe,as theygive mosl milk. We have 
also goals, and sometimes anus, or a small horse, 
tn ^ to the city and carry our burdens ; but this 
arlvanlage belongs only lo Ihe richer metayers. 
We plant the maize Ihe fallowing spring, after 
clover or beans. We manure the land at this 
lime, because this plant ii to support our fiuni- 
liet ; this crop, therefore, intetesU us more llian 
■U the others, and ihe day in which it is har- 
vested is a day of festivity in our country. All 
the villagers assemble logelher, the young women 
dance, and thereatof us walk slowly, being liiden 
with our tools : arrived at our dwellings, each 
bmily goes into Its own ; but they are so near each 
other, ihal we can still coarerse logelber. We 
aften gather seven ears from one stalk of maize, 
and many of Uiem are three palms long. When 
the sun is high, the father of ihe family goes tnlo 
Ihe adjoining field to get tome melons, white 
the children gather fruit from the surrounding 
lig-treGi. The fruil is brought under an elm- 
iree, round which the whole family sits; after 
thii repait the work begins again, and does not 
cease until the close of day. Each family then 
vidu its neighbours, and tells of the rich crop tlie 
season has bestowed upon them. We have no 
sooner gotten in the maiia than the earth is again 
dug, 10 be sown once more with wheat; after 
this second crop we grow in the fields only ve- 
getables of different kinds. Our lands thus pro- 
duce wine and fruit, corn nnd vegetables, leaves 
and grass for ihe cattle. We have no reason to 
complain of iheir fenilily ; but our conditions 
are hard, liiile beiny left for our pains ; and, if 
the season is not propitious, the metayer has 
much lo complain of.' 

The cotton plant, in the neighbourhood ofVe- 
suvius, and in Sicily, is sown in March, in lines 
at three feet distance, and liie plants two fieet 
apart in the lines. Tne "larih is stirred by a one- 
hone plough, or by hoes, and carefully weeded. 
Am soon as the tloweTing season is over, about 
the middle of September, ihe ends of the shoots 
.ire nipped off, to determine the sap to the fruit. 
The capsules ore collected as they ripen ; a le- 
dious process, lasting two months : the cotton 
and the seeds are then separaled; an operation 
still more tedious. The most eiiensive cotton 
fanners are in the vale of Sorenlo. There the 
rotation, according to Mr. Loudon, is, I. maiie; 
2. wheat, followed by beans, which ripen the next 
March ; 3. cotton ; 4, wheat, followed by clover ; 
.S. melon), followed by French or common beans. 
Thus, In five years, are produced eighi crops. 
In ihis district, wherever water can be com- 
manded, it is distributed, as in Tuscany and 
Lombardy, among every kind of crop. The lo- 
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mato, or love apple (solanum lycopewicum, L.), 
so eatensively used in Italian cookery, forms also . 
an article of lield-culture near Pumpeii, aiul 
especially in Sicily, whence they are seut Iq 
Naples, Rome, and several towns on ilie M*- 
diterranean Sea. It is treated much in tlie same 
way IS the cotton plant. 

■ Tlie Neapolitan maremmes, near Salerno,' 
adds this writer, ' lo the evils of those of Komct 
add iliat of a wretched soil. They are pastured 
by a few herds of buSidoes and oxen ; the herds- 
inea of which have no other shelter during the 
night than reed huts; these desert tracts being 
without either houses or ruins.' The plough <rf 
this ancient Greek colony is thought to he the 
nearest to that of ancieol Greece. The manna, 
a concrete juice of the omus rolundifolia, fornut 
an article of cultivation in Calabria, 

Olives are abuiuiani, while oranges, lemons, 
citrous, melons, almonds, dales, figs, pomi-gra- 
iiaies, and other tropical fruits abouiid in the 
south. 

The domestic and wild animals arc those of 
molt other pans of Italy. Mules are employed 
chietiy in travelling, and the herds of bulTaloe* 
are ^uod chiefly on tlie marshy plains in the 
north-west, while common caltle and sheep are 
bred in most others. The crested porcupioe is 
peculiar to this part of Italy. 

The mineral productions of Naples have 
never been hilly explored. Rock sail, alum, 
vitriol, sulphur, crystal, and marble, are those 
best known : of the liist Cnlabna contains seve- 
ral hills; but govemiuent, having a monopoly 
of bay salt, does not permit them lo be wroughia 
Near Tarento are two salt lakes, covered with 
water in winter, but dried up in summer ; when 
a quantity of line white salt is deposited. 

Among the natural curiosiiie* of this country 
may be mentioned ihe Grotto del Cane, and the 
Solbtara: the first is a cave near Naples, from 
which a hot mephitic npor constantly issues, 
and It derives its name from the following expe* 
liment, usually made with dogs:— The anitniilf 
when brought near the mouth, manirests his un- 
easisiess by convulsive struggles, and soon be- 
comes apparently lifeless; but, being removed, 
lie recovers after a few minutes, and appease 
uninjured. These experiments, however, can- 
not be oflen repeated with the same dog without 
proving fotal, and a similar effect is produced 
on the human frame. The Solfalara is thue 
described by Mr. Euslace:— ' The appellation 
of Solfalara is a corruption of Sulphuura, and 
given to an oval plain, extending on an emi- 
nence, but surrounded on all sidesbyaneluvaied 
border resembling a rampart. l1ie shattered' 
hills Ihatform this campartare impregnated with 
sulphur, and heated by a subtertanean fini,' ^ 
They are destitute of *U verdore, and of all ap- 
pearance of TcgetatioD. The plain below is ■ 
Sle yellow surface of sulphureous mnil, ihrown 
e a vault over an abyss of fire. Its h 
almost icorches Ihe feet of those who pou over 
it, and the workings of Ihe furnace beneath aM 
bend distinctly tbroogh it. A siamn, or the 
rolling of a stone over it, rebellows in hollow 
munnun, weakening as they descend, till Ihey 
lose- tlicmsclves ia ibe vastitess of the abju 
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below. Sulphureous ei^)inU lions arise froin the 
Crevices ; and from an orifice at one of Ihe ex- 
tremilies a ihick vapor by day, and a pale tilue 
flame by night, bursts forth wilb a murmuring 
•ound and great impetuosity.' 

' In the aublimer phenomena of nature Na- 
ples is surpassed by no country. Here the 
earth frequently trembles, the volcano roars, the 
day is darkened with clouds of smoke, and the 
nii;hl is illuminaled by vivid flames, while tor- 
rents of fiery lata roll in destruction over regions 
clothed in all Ihe charms of nature. Cities faave 
been so engulfed by Ihe flood, Ihal all traces of 
their existence were for ages lost. Of this Her- 
culaneum and Pompp.ii are examples; and have 
become objects of tlie most interesting modern 
discoveries. The former is so deeply entombed 
indeed, and the substance with which it is 
corered is so complete a calx, as lo cause the 

trincipal researches lo be abandoned. But 
'ompeii being nearer Ihe surface, and the matter 
JDore easily removed, great part of it, since the 
exertions of Marat, have been brought lo the 
light of day. Hi a following la one account of 
tile «ork of disclosure, given by a getnletnan 
wlio lately visited it : — ' The houses in general 
mie very Ion, and the rooms are small, 1 should 
ihink not above ten feel high. Every bouse is 
provided with a well and cistern. Every thing 
■eems to be in proportion ; Ihe principal streets 
do not appear to exceed sixteen feet in width, 
with side pavements of about three feet; some 
of the subordinate streets are from six lo ten feet 
wide, with the side pavements in proportion ; 
these are occasionally high, and are reached by 
»leps. The columns of the barracks are about 
fifteen feel in height, they are made of luffa with 
itucco; one-lhird of the sliaii is smoothly plas- 
tered, UiB rest fluted to the capital. The walls 
of tlie houses are oden painted red, and some of 
tliem have borders and antique ornaments, 
masks, and imitations of marble, but in general 
poorly executed. 1 have observed, on the walls 
of an eating room, various kinds of food and 
game tolerably represented ; one woman's 
apartment was adorned with subjects relating lo 
love; and a man's with pictures of a martial 
charncler. Considering that the whole has been 
under ground upwards of seventeen centuries, 
it is certainly surprising that they should he as 
fresh as at the penod of ilicir burial. The whole 
extent of the city, not more than half of which 
is excavated, may be about four miles.' — Ifi/- 
liatni. But see our article Pohpeii. 

The Neapolitans are not a manufaclutiag peo- 
ple. The staple article is silk ; but nearly half 
Uie quantity made is exported raw. To this 
may be added a few cottons, muslins, some «m- 
broidery ; fire-arms, and porcelain (made in the 
capilal); and we have Ihe whole catalogue of 
their industry in these respects. The commerce 
partakes of the general languor of the inhabi- 
tants. Itj chief exports are oil, silk, wool, wine, 
cotton, corn, and fruits. About 40O0 cwt.of silk 
■te reckoned an export. The imports are su;gar, 
coffee, and other groceries ; woollens, linens, 
eottons, of East India and of British maiiufac- 
ture ; hardware, lead, tin clacks, watches, house- 
hold furniture, and large quantities of salt 



lish. Uf these, by far the largest ptoporixan il 
imported in British vessels. A cotamercid 
treaty, concluded in February 1816, placti 
British subjects on a similar footing ai to pri- 
vileges with the natives. But Frendi, Genoese^ 
Vetielian, and Trieste vessels frequent ibe Nea- 
politan ports. The fishery along the coait is by 
no means inconsiderable. On or near the lake 
Facino oysters have been bred from the time at 
the Komans. On the margin of the lakea house 
is constructed for those who take care of the 
oysters, and who sell them lo the dealers in titr- 
pies, or 10 ihose who come and eat them on the 
spot. ' Adjoining Ihe house is a covered enclo- 
sure, where the oysters are kept till wanted ; Bo4 
along the margin of the lake, and in most pans 
of it, are placed circles of reeds, with their nm- 
mits above the water. The spawn of the oycteit 
attaches itself to these reeds, and grows there UU 
of ail edible size : they are then removed to the 
reserve, and kept there till wanted. In reman 
iiig them ihe reeds are pulled up one by on^ 
examined, and the full-grown nyslers removed 
and put in baskets, while the small-sited and 
spawn are suflered to remain, and tlie reed is 
replaced as it was. The basket'* are Ihea placed 
in (he reserve and not emptied till sold. In two 
years from the spawn, Lasteyrie observes, ibc 
oyster is fully grown.' 

The Neapolitans retain some peculiar traces «f 
ancient, and not a few of oriental mannen. Like 
the ancient), they pass the greater part of Ihe- 
day in the open air; not indeed like Uiem, to 
discuss the affairs of the forum, or the debata 
of the senate (of these they lake no note), bid 
from the mere want of emotion, from an intole- 
rance of ennui, or to satisfy a vague and gaping 
curiosity. In tlie optn air, they drink, they eat ; 
and, if they work at all, il is in the open air. For 
this reason it is that the city of Naples has al- 
ways the aspect of being over.peopled. The 
principal street (Toledo) has the appearance^ 
especially towards the close of the day, of a pa- 

Eulat rising. It would seem as if a MasiuiiellA 
ad convened his mob of noisy and factious ci- 
tizens to overturn the stale. « 

In feature, taste, and manner, the Neapolitans 
have obviously an affinity with oriental onlioni. 
But there are other characteristics which are ea- 
clusively their own. Mean and proud ; taper- 
Etitiousand irreligious ; indolent and avaricious; 
phlegmatic and irritable; the stares of habit, 
but goaded with a feverish restlessness for any 
thing that is new: eager for change, but made 
for obedience; affecting independence, and yit 
idolaters and flailcrer) of wealth or gi*«lness. 
Al Naples (and only at Naples) is ii custonaiy 
to touch (he garment of a grandee with venera- 
tion, and then to kiss the hand that has been fao^ 
nored with the contact. They are nationally 
proud, not like other nations, of Iheir historical 
tame or actual grealness, but of die beauty of 
their climate, the fertility of their soil, and tba 
splendor of iheir capital. As to their govenK 
ment, they hardly understand the word. Tb^ 
seem never to have asked, whether it it momrk 
chical or republican. Such, however, we iIm 
unceasing contrasts of Iheir character, ihat, witk 
an utier insensibility on political subjects, theit 



•nr* finnlB bI Hie wora ■ tiucny ;' for in their 

Tocabnlary, libeny means Uie riirht of doini; an 
tbcy please, and of prin^ unmtraineil vent to 
theit appe^ilei. They are iherefore always ready 
to join Ihe first dpinafORue who crips out 
■ liberty.' Bui Ihe palitical idol of one day will 
be meanly abandoned on the next. They foam 
and efleriesce, and then lie down with their ac- 
cuilomcd apathy, and forget all that has passed. 
To-day they may be incited lo massacre their 
fellow-cillzens ; to-morrow the hlood-fever will 
■ubsidc, and they will be a< calm and indolent 
u before. Wiihoul Ihii key to the Neapolitan 
character, the sliort-lired reiolulions so frequent 
in theit history would be an ine.tplicable prob- 

Perhaps, however, suffioienl justice has never 
been rendered to the lowest classes here. Their 
nices lyjiig on the surAce, we are too apt lo o»ef- 
iaok their good qualities. Not that they are a 
motal nee of men : thc^ scarcely know what is 
meant by morale. But they have a wild and un- 
tutored sense of ri^ht. They «re by no menni 
Krionsly quarrelsome, their disputes evaporating 
in noise end clamor. In an inslant they change 
from intense anger to the calmest indifference. 
Whoever throws a superficial glance on the cha- 
racter of this people, would suppose them liable 
to every ejiceis of popular delirium. B>it the 
Neapolitan, the litre of every chan^ntc sensa- 
tion, is perpetually varying from himself. Like 
his own Vesuvius, he seems lo menace death and 
dniruclinn. In an instant he is placid and se- 
TPoe. poMing from haired to love as rapidly, and 
almost as unconaciouily, wi the infant passes 
from tetrs to gladness. Hence it is that faction 
has ever found temporary aliment amongst this 
«ccenlric people, though the projecu conceived 
in (lie inomeiits of heal and freniy are abandoned 
vrith an mconstancy lar surpassing all thai has 
ever been said or Ihought of the proverbial levity 
of the mullitude. The middling classes are upon 
the whole the most respectable. The palietH, 
one of the most thriving professions in Naples, 
the proleison at the university, the merchanls, 
and some portion, we wish we could say the 
lATger porlioD, of tlw ccclnstaslics, belong lo ihis 
respeciable division. Of the highest class, the 
roannen are variously shaded. As if to show 
how extremes meet in oelional characier, many 
of the nobility resemble in their raoml features 
the despised race of the Laiaroni. In Irulh.they 
are equally indolent and saperslitloui, and in 
many respects equally iRnoranl. Educated for 
the most part iD the cloister, or by incompetent 
preceptors, who hold in Ihe family an inferior 
tank, and actually receive a leu salary than the 
principal domestics, Ihe Neapolitan noble ar- 
rives at mature years wholly unripe in under- 
■landinK or judgment. Incompelent to the ad- 
ministration of his own alfairs, and entirely ab- 
sorbed in (^les and spectacles, he falls into Ihe 
hands of some needy lawyer, wiio fattens at his 
eipense. or surrenders himself to some insinual- 
inff abb^, who has sinleo into his confidence. 
His noble sposa, transferred from the gloom of a 
eonvenl to Ihe glitter of public life, without edu- 
mion at accompliihmenu, is driven to intrigue 
aiimete refuge ftom vocuiiy. Happily there 
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are excepiions lo tliit remark ; but all ntlmrti 
of popular character must be formed chiefly of 
iU more marked and prominent fealores. Upon 
ihc whole, indolence is the master vice of Na- 
ples. But the Neapolitans have in general much 
penetration ; a lively and fertile lancy; a dis- 
course sparkling with images. They catch al- 
most inslinctively the peculiarities and humeri 
of olhers. Irony is their prevailing figure of 
speech. The extravagant and hyperbolical flat- 
tery which they address to those with whom Ihey 
converse is frequently so much dissembled saure 
and latent epigram. 

The robbers throughout the Neapoliian territory 
are increased rather than diminished since Ihe war. 
Oflhe desperadoes, to whose oulr^es Ihc Iraveller 
through those parts is exposed, and who it ap- 
pears carry men away for the sakeof the ransom, 
as before observed, Mr. Matthews relates the fol- 
lowin-g anecdote ; — 'Two men were lately kid- 
napped from this neighbourhood, and taken up 
into the mountains. The friends of the one sent up 
neariy Ihe sum tbnl was demanded — the oilier 
had no friends to redeem him. The robbers tent 
the first man back without his ears; detaming 
them as a set off against the deficiency of the 
ransom ; and the other poor fellow was relumed 
in eight pieces!' It seems thai in the Italian 
governments justice has not an arm long and 
stroni; enough lo reach and suppress the>e horri- 
ble outrages. In ihe Neapolitan territory, through 
the whole line of road from Terracina to Capua, 
the danger from robbers is as great at in the Pun- 
tine Marshes, oolwilhstanding small parlies of 
soldiers are encamped Ihroughoul Ihe whole way 
al small intervals ; but Ihe wonder ceases wheu 
we are informed that the soldiera themselves, 
after dark, lay aside their military dress and act 
as bacidiiii, Happy Naples, lo receive a national 
revolution, and a new polity from the hands of 
those faithful reformersl Out own reformers 
were at one lime, perhaps, not a whit better; but 
happily they were no! in red coab. The whole 
way from Terracina to Naples, Mr. Mallhews re- 
presents as very pleasing. The landscape it 
every where enriched and adorned with hedges ' 
of laurustinu* ; while ihe olives and vines, the 
orange and lemon groves, covered with fruit, — 
the myrtle, Ihe iig, and Ihe palm tree give lo ihe 
scene an effect, al once soft, niellow, and lu»< 
iroui ; and yet, in the midst of ihe bounties and 
blesiings of Providence, we shall find thai man 
hascantrivedlo make his lot miserable, ifwe regard 
Ihe wretched conditionof Ihe mass of the inhabi- 
tants. Of ihis the bad govemmenl must douhl' 
Ipss take the principal share of the blame: but 
Mr. Matthews is quite right in attributing it in 
part to the very advantages ihemselves, which 
the country apparently enjoys ; in the midst of 
spontaneous increase, man languishes for want 
of stimulus to his industry, and is rarely great, 
respectable, or happy. 

There is great truih, however, in the spirited 
remarks of lady Morgan on this subject. ' It b 
B calumny against Providence, and a solecism in 
philosophy, lo assert that there are nations to 
marked by physical tendencies loevil, so Instinc- 
tively devoted lo particular vices, that Uiey !*• 
main uiiredeemaue by good laws, incorrigible 
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by wise inililutM I Almost all ciTJIiwd nitiooj 
fiave assumed a diflereDt monl phasU, according 
to Ihe direction gradually giveo to them by poli- 
tical imtiiutes. The lietoes of Thermopyla in 
one age, have, in anollier, been ihe slavei ofbar- 
tttriani; and a monk now governs, where a CieMc 
tiemhled to assume the slightest insignia of 
power I The true instrument of man's degcada- 
jion is his ignoniDce. Nature, which loo fre- 
quenlly permits bim to err, never teaches bim to 
be vile; arid the history of all countries bears 
out the philosophical observation of Dante, that 

Se *1 Iklondo laggiu ponesu menle, 
Al FandaiiHDtu che Natunpane. 
Scguendo lui, avrii buoni la gente. 

pBradiso, cinto ottava. 

' It has been Ihe f^hion to accuse the Neojio- 
lilans of an inherent viciousness, over which ei- 
letuul ciccunisiauces could hold no control ; but 
^e prejudice has only obtained currency in Eu- 
:_: ■_._ .L_. --,n[[yhai been the 



'aered aaiioat are aUaa^ 
foreign taaiter*, who 
injustice by nssuming 
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flftve of Spain ; foi 
tutijetls of ilander 

leak to sanction tht , , „ 

the worthlessnessof theirtictimi. The base anU 
bigoCiid descendants of Charles V., having mad- 
flened or degraded the Neapolitani by a dele- 
gated and odious government, nell suited to 
produce such an eBect, assigned the results of 
(heir own despotism to the idiosyncrasy of the 
people. The Neapolitans, however, thus accused 
of cowardice and incapacity, in former ages had 
assisted the Romans to drive Hannibal out of 
Italy, and had preserved their independence at 
au epoch when the rest of Italy had lost it. The 
. kingdom of Naples gave to ancient Rome, 
Sonius, Cicero, liorsce, Ovid, and Statius; and 
10 niodera Europe, Tasso, Sanniiato, and Sal- 
»ator Rosa. Naples, in the lower ages, was lbs 
^tum of the little learning then left ; and the 
greater part of tbe classics which have reached 
posterity was preserved hy the learned industry 
of the Benedictine monks of Mount Cassin and 
Olranio. The flame of science was rekindled in 
the schools of Salerno; the pandecis of Jus- 
tinian (the code of legitimacy) were found at 
AmalQ : and in the sixleenlb century its society, 
Recording lo Apostolo Zeno, was so literary, that 
the intellectual of all countries might have chosen 
Ibi their residence the favorite retreat of Virgil, 
of Seneca, of Livy, and of Claudian. But, 
aboveallather£uropeancounlries,il was the glory 
of Naples to have resisted the papal power from 
its first foundation, to have disputed the asserted 
piarogaiives of the see in all ages, and to have 
refused, invariably and successfully, the odinii- 
■ion of that worst and most powerful of all 
engines of tenor and degradation, — the Inqui- 

We may resume the literary history of this 
country ; but must here allow our fair guide to 
•xhibii her views of the general manner of the 

' That large proporlion of (he population of 
the kingdom of Naples,' says this writer, ' called 
'the people,' presents ilself more readily to the 
Mranger's observation, than the sameclass in any 
other civilised nation in the world. Their 



poverty scarcply leaves them a honM 10 dutiib 
in 1 and iheir climate renders a domicile raibei a 
luxury than a necessity. Tbe roof that skreeot 
.them from the inclemency of the nigbl is tha 
only roof they seek or know. The l.aziarou^ 
the refuse of the people, require not even tba; 
a bench, or a boat, pillows (heir slumber?, and 
the sky is theircanopy, except in those irannMit 
and violent gusts of bad weatber to whidi 
Naples is subject; when Ibe portico of a palace, 
or the colonnade of a church, affords thtm allth* 
temporary shelterthey require. The weathtt wa| 
occasionally very severe while we were atNapleaj 
and it frequently happened ihat on retumiog lai« 
from the opera, or from assemblies, we found the 
filthy portico of our old palace strewed witb 
I.aitaroDi. Some lay upon (he earth, olhert 
were flung over a cask, or gathered round a 
brasier of hoi embers, just sutticiendy bright t» 
glare upon their marked and grotesque features, 
Nolliing could be more courteous or cordial ibaa 
their manner ; they all jumped up to taaitit wbj 
for us, welcomed us home, wished us a good 
night's Kii; and one or two of them, who had 
got up some English phrases, apphed Iben It 
random, by way of being particularly polite, 
Une of the phrase* most current upoa Ibl 
Mola was, ' Want a boat. Sir.' 

' The daylight, which, according lo Uie pliilo- 
sophy of Comus, ' alone makes sin,' is not 
shunned hy (be lower Neapolitans under any 
pretence. In the full glare of its lustre, lo the 
full observance of the public eye, all the duties 
and all the offices of life are frankly and undi»- 
guisediy performed ; groups seated at tbe cor- 
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the Mare-chiano, on the Mola or the Largo, 
talking, laughing, menacing, or singing, are all 
domestically (though nol often seoti mentally) 
employed i wants are supplied or ulisliedi 
trades carried on; Tasso read aloud; and headi 
cleaned, or beards shaven, all equally pro bono 
publico.* A pulchinello and a ' padre pi«dic»> 
tore' (a preaching friar), in close coniaci, call on 
the sympathies of (he dissipated and the devout 
at the same moment; and share between then 
(be ever'laujhing, moving, praying mul(i(ude; 
who seek itensations in propoiuoo at they are 
denied ideas; and who, consigned uniBoles(n! 
to tlie influence of their vehement pasaioos by 
Ihe absence or feeble administration of the \ayit, 
are as destitute of moral principles as they arc 
lemoved from the causes out of which monl 

Eirinciples arise, propeny and education. The 
ilsity and. dishonesty attributed to the Neapoli- 
lani, and always exaggerated, are the inevitobll 
results of their social position. Their dislionest^ . 
which rarely rises to acts of violence, except 
during political commotion, and which i« gen»- 
rally accompanied by ingenuity and urged fay 
poverty, is die natural vice of a people \m' 
without one couscientious principle, by thtt' 
government whose laws have always been rtM 
slaves of power and privilege, and whose relt 
giou has a ready absolution, with lU slated pric^ 



fin vnrj bIo. IIonHty anil probity come niih 
pMpeny ; Ihoie who know the value of posses- 
sion respect it in others on n wlfish pTinciplo. 
Tb take what we mat, is an instinct; lo resist 
■fee lenipiation ofsalisTying that want upon prin- 
aple 19 ilie remit of knonledge anJ reflexion, 
guarded by opinion, aiKl by the cooiciou* ex- 
istence of jajt laws, equally protecting and 
beneliliiig every membet of the social eompact. 

'The great man of the population of the 

kingdom of Naples (including the Abruzii and 

Calabria) are Arabs in ilieir habits and princi- 

. pXes, and Creeks in their subtilty aud talents. 

' When Massena had occasion to send a coU' 

[t into Calabria, he wai obliged to gire him 

I eicorl of 160 men. There are scarcely any 

gblic roads or inns, a strong proof of iucivilisa- 
n. The better oiders are hospitable and mu- 
niGcefil, and live like Aiab chiefs. The preda- 
tOi} bands of this district, which RuSb found >d 
■Vaihble, are frequently 500 strong. Of their 
fttocity and notions of honor the following 
anecdote was relaicd to us ; — A party of these 
banditti, about a year before we heard the anec- 
dote, kidnapped a young Neapolitan, the heir of 
a wealthy family ; and sent word to his father 
tbax they required 10,000 ducau for his ratuom. 
**" c father sent them four, with an elpostulatory 
ler; they relumed the money and made no 
iner. The terrified father sent the whole lum, 
after some delay ; but it was returned to him 
Mntouched, with the horrible intimation that his 
was no more. A Neapolitan gentleman of 
nent taleni, who, for a considerable lime, 
a military command in Calabria under the 
Trench, auuied us that (he Calabrians were not 
ooty the finest race of people in Italy, but the most 
nisceptible of civilialioo and intellectual ini- 
proiemeot; the upper claasesare purely Greek in 
ibeir tasles and talents, and are distinguished for 
ibeir domestic affections and boundless hospi- 
tality. A Calabrian never betrays a confidence 
placed in him. Itoadi opened, manufactories 
and schools established, would rapidly redeem 
this people from their wild and lawless existence; 
but the government, when it levies and exlorti 
taxes for them, does nothing more ; and some of 
Its banditti are said to he in iu pay, and even lo 
be looked upon as efbcient allies in cases of 
emergency, lo let loose against subjects who sigh 
for Constitutions; their services onder Kuffo ate 
not forgollen. 

'Thev (the Neapolitans) are devoted to a reli- 
gion which iQsut«9 them their fesie popolari; 
ttiey are attached to a government which has 
liceowd their violence and indolence, and not 
only lanctiuned. but allied itselfwith their preda- 
tory bands. The banditti of Puglia, led on by the 
Vardarelii(twa brotherchiefs of predaiory cele- 
brity), made terms «iih the government, and 
were for a time received into its pay. These 
e the cnuics which rendered the revolution 
ditlasteful lo the'lower ordErs, and which, when 
they were forced lo lake a part in the contests 
between independence and despotism, inclined 
them towards the latter. All govemmenti are 
in the abstract alike to the outlaw ; but the 
fpTVcnimeni whidi most (avora disorder, inoial 
and political, will best suit the professional 



haiidi t of t)ie Ahruiii, or the brutal Lanaroae of 
Naples. 

'To the long enslaved, long debased, lower 
classes of ihe Neapolitan dominions, the molivei 
presented were not adeqiiate lo tl>e sacrifice de- 
manded. In their apprehension, political inde- 
pendence is but a metaphysical term I a pure 
abiltaction !— they know nothing of its theory or 
its practice, of its benefits or its results. Accus- 
tomed for ages to misrule, they feel its force only 
in its more immediate causes: and ihey sei/e 
not the chain of inductions which unites the 
conslituiional movement with their personal in- 
terest. Had they been given a Madonna lo de- 
fend, or any sensible image to mlly uniler, they 
might have been found more firm in ilie hour of 
danger; bul they were not prepared to tight for 
independence — a word of which the despotism 
of Spanish, Austrian, and Bourbon kings bad 
left them in perfect ignorance.' 

' The rtUgian of the lower orders in Naples is 
scarcely Catholicism. It is not a creed ; it is 
a trad i linn — descended rather from their Greek 
ancestors than imbibed from the Roman church, 
to which they have always opposed themselves. 
Of all Christian sects, the cDurch of Naples ia 
perhaps die most idolatrous, and at the same 
time the least intolerant. Il seeks not lo scru- 
tinise loo closely religious professions, or to 
investigate llie faith of those who main^in a 
decent exterior. Too secure for doubt, and too 
enjoying for activity, it will not hear of persecu- 
tioD ; and even iu bishops teach, thai the lint 
Christians were but enlightened reformers, who 
endeavoured, in the worst limes, to purify the 
corruption of society. The gross minds and 
ardent imaginations of the neglected and viva- 
cious people know nothing of the abstract 
dogiTkas of religion: Ihey require and possess a 
tangible creed— a something lo see and touch, 
to complain of, and lo adore. Tlie wild Cala- 
briao ireais his tutelar laini according lo his 
merits: he » prodigal of praises to his boDor 
and glory, or he tlinga him down the mountain, 
or knocks him olT his shrine, as he finds him 
propitious or othemiie. We were assured that 
saint Gologam (the patron of Calabria) had 
seldom his due complement of limbs and fea- 
tures ; but, when good harvests and fine weather 
brought him into lavor, his pardon was asked, 
his nose glued on, his tace fresh painted, and his 
sanctity replaced in all its honors. In the old 
part of Naples, where every thing remains as the 
Arragons and Anjous left it centuries back, the 
narrow gloomy lanesabound in idol-shops. Here 
are lo be purchased offerings for altars, sucli as 
Ihe votarisis of Flora and Pomona presented at 
their shrines, when Naples was a Greek colony 
--large bouquets of dowers, made of tin, fea- 
thers, or paper— fruils in wax — strings of noses, 
ears, eyes, and fingers — ' Salvatori' of all sites 
and aees, from the cradle lo Ihe sepulchre — 
> Madri dotorose,' or ' del confono' — and Mag- 
dalens in all their stages of penitence or beati- 
tude. In one of these shops we found a dirty bar 
carving a Madonna out of a block ; and an old 
man, his master, slicking glass eyes in the head 
of St- Januarius; meantime an old woipan stood 
haggling with the Padrona, who was seihug 



xainls as the mislressei of toy-shopi sell dolls. 
The pidus purchaser W39 long undecided, belweea 
a crucifii: and a St. Sebasnin struck through 
vith arrows; at last, she fixed on the former, 
wcapped il up in her pocket hundkerchier, and 
hobbliid off to Dail it up At her bediide, as an 
idol to receife all Ihoie iavocalions which fill 
up the time and satisfy the cupidity of a de- 



of ihe late eftort, id far from affording an acgu- 
ment fuvorabte to the views and crimes of io- 
lading despotism, ia an additional proof of the 
inhuiDui lelhshnesi of the invader. What b to 
be said of a government which reduces the p%it 
mnjorily of the people lo a slavish insensibility 
to national degradation, — to a perfect indiBer' 
ence to national honor— a government which 
renders tlie subject too ignomnt to comprehend 
the causes of his sufferings, and loo listless to 
■eek their removal!' 

Theonrienf Aiifory of this country falls under 
the articles Rome and Italy ; the present slate 
of it, as well as the rest of Italy, had its basis in 
Ihe conquests of Charlemagne. When he puian 
end to the kingdom of the Lombards, he obliged 
llie dukes of Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevenlo, to 
acknowledge him as king of Italy ; but allowed 
ihem to exercise the same power and lutharily 
which they bad enjoyed before his conquest. Of 
these three dukedoms Benevento was by far the 
most powerful and extensive: it comprehended 
■Imost all (he present kingdom of Naples ; that 

Krt of Calabria Ultra beyond the Savuto and 
to, a few maritime cities in Calabria Cilra, 
With the ciiy of Aeripoli and the promontory of 
Licosa; aod, lastly, the dukedoms of Gaeta, 
Maples, and Amalsl, which were very inconsider- 
able, and extended along (he shore only about 
100 miles, interrupted by the Gasialdaie, or 
county of Capua. This flouriihiog and exten- 
sive dukedom was at this time governed by Are- 
chis, who had married one of the daughters of 
Desideriui, the last king of the Lombards, and 
bad submitted and taken the oalh of allegiance 
to (he emperor Charles. But a few years after 
he renounced his allegiance to the Franks, and 
declared himself an independent sovereign. To 
strengthen himself against Pepin king of Italy, 
who resided at Ravenna, he enlarged and for- 
tified the cily of Benevento, and built Salerno on 
tjie sea-coast, surrounding it with a very strong 
and high wall. He engaged in several wars 
with the Greeks, whom he sometimes obliged to 
give him hostages; but, having invaded iheieiri- 
lories of llie pope, Charlemagne returned, to 
Italy. Arechis, unable to oppose such a formi- 
dable enemy, sent his eldest son, Itomuald, to 
Rome, with an offer of submission ; but, at the 
instigatioa of the pope, Charles refused the offer, 
and detained his son prisoner ; after which he 
ravaged the country, and made himself master of 
Capua. Other deputies, however, proved iDiire 
■uccecsful ; and, in TG7, a peace was concluded 
oa these conditions : That Arechis and the Be- 
neventani should renew their allegiance lo (he 
Franks; that be should pay a yearly tribute to 
Pepin, deliver up all his treasure, and give his 
iOQ Gnmoald and his daughter Adelgisa, nith 



twelve others, as hostages for his fidelity ; how* 
everAdelgisa was restored toherlatber. Charles 
had no sooner left Italy than Arechis Cargoi all 
his engagements, and began lo negociate wil^ 
Irene, i^mpress of Constantinople, for expellinc 
the Franks out of Italy. For himself, he detirta 
Ihe honor of patriciate, and the duk^oni of Na- 
ples; and, m return, promised to ackuowledge 
the Greek emperor as his tovereigo. He n- 
quired, however, to be supported by a Crtdi 
army ; and that his brother-in-law Adalgifui, 
sou to king Desiderius, should be sent over int» 
Italy to raise a party. These conditions were 
readily accepted, on condition that prince Ho- 
muald should be sent as a hostage ; but, befora 
the completion of (he terms, prince Romuall 
died, and soon after him his father- 
After the death of Arechis, the Beneventant 
sent a mos( submissive embassy (o Chorlemagnej 
in consequence of which Grimoald, (he late king's 
son, was allowed to assume the govemnaDl, af- 
ter he bad agreed to saveral conditions, of whicfc- 
two were, That he should oblige the Lombards 
to shave their beards; and that he should cause 
the walls of Salerno, Acerenia, and Conua, i» 
be demolished. — The new king for som^ tiro* 
continued faithful to his engagements, eiceplinj 
the last article. Vet having contracted an alli- 
ance with the Greek emperor, by nutrrying hii 
niece Waniia, in the fifth year of his reign a 
war broke out belweea him and Pepin, whid 
continued for twelve years ; after whidh a truce 
wa:i concluded. Grimoald survived (his pacit' 
cation Ihree years, and was succeeded b* lus 
treasurer Grimoald II., who submitted to Cliar- 
lemagne aflet the death uf Pepin ; and froin ib» 
time (he Beneventans were looked upon at tribu- 
taries of the western emperors. As yet, bowever, 
Naples did not own allegiance to the dukes of Be- 
nevento, but was held by the eastern emperoni 
and frequent wars look place between the Unit- 
ventans and Neapolitans. This was ihe use 
when Grimoald 11. ascended the throiie. Ha 
concli ded a peace with ihem, hut it was oTihoit 
continuance ; for Tlieodore governor of Napli^ 
having granted protection to Dauferiua, a noble 
Beneventan, who had been concerned in a con- . 
spiracy against bis prince, Grimoald marclied 
against Naples, and invested tt by sea and IhuL 
Theodore sdll refused (o deliver up llie trailori. 
and a general engagement ensued by land ami 
sea ; in which the Neapolitans were ikfieated 
with so great slaughter, (hat the sea was tiaiiwd 
with their blood for above seven days. Thw> 
dore then consented to deliver up Daiiferiu% 
with BOOO crowns for the expenses of the war: 
and Grimoald not only pardoned Dauferius, bill 
received him into favor; tjie traitor, however, 
was seized with remorse, and went on pilgrimsga 
to the Holy Land, carrying a large stone ill fail.' 
mouth, by way of penance, which be aevw Uot- 
out but at menls. In 631 Grimoald wasauuv 
dered by Radekhis, count uf Coosia, and Sie^i 
gaslald of Acerenia, the latter of whomsuccMd;> 
ed to the duchy of Benevento. Radclchis, beinf 
soon after seized with remorse, became a moakj> 
while Sico associated bis son Sicardo with liiia 
in the government, and soon after attacked the 
Neapolitans, and invested the city by sea and 



land. The walls irere furiously ballereil. anil, 
p«t of lliam being beat down, Sico prepared for 
a geueral assault. Stephen, ihen duke of Naples. 
preKiided lo lubmit ; bui intreiied Sico lo put 
off his eniry till the morning, and in the mean 
lime sent his mothei and his two children ua 
iHMlasei. Sico consented, but ne^l morning 
fbunil the breach built up, and the Neapolitans 
prepared (or their defence. Exasperated ai their 
perfidy, lie renewed his allacki with rigor, but 
without success ; the besiei^ defending them- 
seUes with the utmost obstinacy. At last tliey 
consented to a peace, on condition that the Nea- 
politans should pay aiv annual tribute to the 
princes of Benevc-nto, and consent lo (he tran&- 
purting of the body of St. Januarim from his 
church without the walls of Naples lo Beuevenlo. 
The^e terms being ratified, Sico returned to Be- 
nevenlo ; but soon after renewed the war, under 
pretence that the Neapolitans had neglected to 
pay the stipulated sum; and liostilities con- 
tinued Idl bts death, which happened in 833. 
Sico was succeeded in the govemmeni of Rene- 
»ento by his son Sicardo, who had married the 
daughter of Oauferius ; and bein^ influenced by 
Hoffrid, bis wife's brother, oppressed his subjects 
to such a degree that they conspired against hi* 
life. lie besieged Naples with a powerful army, 
and took possession of Acena and Alella. 
But Bonus, the Neapolitan duke, defended him- 
self ill vigorously, tlut the Beneventans were 
obliged lo retire, and evea lo abandon Acerra 
nnd Alella. At last Sicardo agreed to a peace 
for live years, on the inlercessiou of the emperor 
Lothaitf, in fl36, after the war had conlioued, 
with very little intermission, for sixteen years. 
Soon after this peace the Saracens landed at 
Itrindisi : and, having taken it, ravaged all the 
neighbouring country. Si catdo marched against 
iheni with a numerous anoy ; but the Saratwns 
having dug! threat number of ditches, which they 
slightly covered over, drew the Beneventans in 
among them, whereby they were repulsed with 
great loss. However, Sicardo, having reinforced 
hi* army, marched asain to attack them ; but 
the Saracens pillaged and burnt Brindiii, and 
retired with their booty and many captives lo 
Sicily. Sicardo then attacked Amalfi, levelled 
its walls, carried off it* wealth, and ilie body of 
its tutelar saint, Triphomen, and transported 
many nf its iohabilants to Saleeno. During tliese 
transBctions, Sicardo had tyrannised over his 
subjects in such a manner, that he became in- 
tolerable. His nobles were at last provoked to 
conspire against him; and, in 839, he was mur- 
der^ in hi* tent. 

On the death of Sicardo, Rad etch is, his secre- 
tary or treasurer, was unanimously elected prince 
of Benevento; but Siconolphus, the last king's 
brother, having regained his liberty, formed a 
freat party against ttie new prince. Radelchis 
opposed him with a formidable army ; and a 
most ruinous civil war ensued. Both parties by 
turns called in tlie Saracens, and these treacher- 
ous allies acted sometirues against the one and 
soiuelinws against the other ; or turned their arms 
against buth, as teemed most suitable lo their 
own interest. Thus the war continued villi the 
Htmosi animoiily for twelve years, during which 



time the principality via almost entirely niitted ; 
Lll at last the emperor Louis li. interposed, and 
obliged the competitors lo agree lo a partition of 
the principality. By this treaty Kadelclus pro- 
mised 10 acknowledge Siconolphus and hissuc~ 
cessors as Uwful princes of Salerno, which was. 
declared to contain Tarenlo, I.stiniano,Cassano, 
CiMseoia, Laino, Lucania. Consia, Monlella, 
Rota, Salerno, Samo, Ciraierium, Furculo, 
Capua, Feano, Sora, and the half of the gastiil- 
daie of Aeerenia, where it joins Litiano and 
Consia. The boundary betwixt Benevento and' 
Capua W03 hied at St. Angelu and Cenos ; AUi| 
Peregrini was made the boundary betwi ~ 
neventQ and Salemoi and Slufhlo belwixt 
venio and Consia. The monasteries of Moniei 
Cailino and St. Vincent were declared to be iin^ 
mediately under the protection of' the emperor J- 
both princes stipulated ihal no hoiiililies shouU.* 
be committed by either against the subjects of 
the other, and promised to join tlieir force* to 
drive out the Saracens. Soon after this pacifica- 
li'in, however, both lUdelcbis and Siconolphu* 
died ; the former appointing his son Radeclare 
to succeed him, and the latter leavin; an infant 
son, Sico, lo the care of his godfather Peter. The 
war with the Saracens proved very unsuccessful; 
neither the united etTorts of the princes, nor of 
the emperor Louis himself, being able lo expd 
the infidels ; and, in 854, Adelgise the second „ 
son of Radelchis, who had now succeeded, on the 
death of his brother Radelcar, lolhe principality t 
of Benevento, was obliged to pay them an an-' 
nual subsidy. Two years after, Lando, count of 
Capua, revolted from tha prince of Salerno, and 
could not be reduced. In the mean time, Sico, 
the lawful prince of Salerno, had been poisoned 
by count I^ndo, and the principality usurped by > 
Ademarius, the son of Peter above mentioned;!, 
but in 8(31 Ademarius was seized and imprison-, 
fd by Ganferius, the son of Dauferius formerly . 
meationed. This was occasioned by his cruelly 
and rapaciousness, which entirely alienated the 
heaits of his subjects from him, and encouraged 
Gaulerius (obccometheheadof the conspirators. 
The Saracens in tha mean time committed terri- 
ble ravages throughout the Beoeventan tetrilo- 
nes ; which at last obliged Adelgise to enter into 
an alliance with Gauferius, and both together 
sent an embassy to the emperor Louis, request- 
ing him to take them under his protection. 
About the same lime an embassy arrived from. 
Coaslanlinople, proposing ajunciion of the forces 
of the Eastern and Western empires against tbt, 
infidels ; upon which Lo^is gave orders for av 
semblmi; a formidable army. But in ttie mem 
time Adelgise made peace with the Saracen*; 
and even encouraged them in their incursion*. 
into the duchies of Capua and Naples, which 
they ravaged in a most barbarous manner. The 
Neapolitans, in conjunction with ihe duke of 
Spoleio and the count of Marsi, opposed them ; 
hut, being defeated, they conhnued their ravage* 
with redoubled fury, and reiired to Bari, their 
capital, wiih an immense booty. In 866 Louii 
arrived at Sora with his army; and, having 
macched to Capua, wa* there joined by Ijindulph, 
the bLshop and i^ount, with a body of Capuant; 
but I.andulph soon after penuading his country- 
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men lo deseii, Ixiuis marcned against that cily, 
wh^cti lie took after a siege of three months, and 
almost lolally destroyed. In the end of the year 
he was joioeil by GauferiQS, with his troops, 
hsring ordeced the eyes of Ademarius la be put 
out in his absence. Louis confirmed him in the 
principality, snd marched nith his army lo Be- 
nevenlo, where Adelgise received liim with {(reu 
respcci. Having reduced some places belong- 
ing to the Saracens, Louis invested Bari ; but as 
Ihe Saracens received continual supplies from 
iheif countrymen in Sicily, and besides were- 
protected by the Neapolitans, he could not re- 
duce the place till 871, though he had recei^ 
considerable assistance from his brother Lolha- 

(, and the Greek emperor had sent liim a 
, fleet of 200 sail. The expulsion of the Saracens 
vas completed the same yenr by the taking of 
Tarento; after which the emperpr returned with 
great glory to Benevento, resolving next tocarry 
tai arms into Sicily, and expel the iniideU bom 
thence also. Buthiaschemes of (artherconquest) 
were frustrated by a quarrel between him and 
Adelgise. The latter, pretending to hare l>eea 
iiuulted by the empress, mid oppressed by the 
. French, seized the emperor, and kept him pri- 

er for forty days. But a body of Saracens 
having arrived ftoni Africa, and laid sie);e to 
Salerno with an armyof 30,000 men, ravaginjr the 
neighbouring' country with the utmost batbtirity, 
Adelgise was so much nlanned that he set the 
emperor at liberty, after taking his oath that he 
would not revenge the insult, and that he would 
never return to Benevento. Louis, having Ilien 
joined his forces to thoseof the prince of Saierao, 
obliged the Saracens to raise the siege of Salerno; 
but, though they were prevented from (aling that 
ctly, they entirely desolated Calabria. In flT3 
hauii went to Benevento, and was reconciled to 
Adelgise, but soon after died ; and the Saracens 
continued their ravages to such a d^ee that the 
inhabitants of Bari delivered up theii city lo the 
Creeks. At the same lime the Saleraitans, Nea- 
politans, Cajeians, and Amalsiltins, having made 
peace with the Saiacens, were compelled to 
agree to their proposal of invading the letriloriei 
of the Roman pontiff. Hia holiness exerted 
' bimielf lo the utmost, both with spirituBl and 
temporal weapons, to defend his rigbt; but -was 
■t last obliged lo become tributary tothein6dels. 
In the mean lime all Italy was thrown into the 

gealest confusion by the death of Charles the 
tld, vvbo was poisoned at Pavia, as he was 
coming to the pope^s assistance. Sergius, duke 
or Naples, continued a£rm friend to the inliilels, 
notwithstanding the thunder of a papal excom- 
munication; buthappeningtofeli into the hands 
of his brother Athanasius, bishop of Naples, that 
prelate put out his eyes, and sent him prisoner 

Id B7e Adelgise was murdered by two of his 
nephewa ; one of whom, by name Caideris, 
seized the principality. About the snme time 
Landolph, bishop of Capua, dying, a civil -war 
en9i.ed amoni; his children. The princes of 
Salerno and Benevento, the duke of Spoleto, 
Mid Gregory, the Greek governor of Bari and 
Oiranlo, look difTerenl sides in the quarrel; the 
new bishop wu expelled, and tus brotlier, 
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though a layman, chosen, and even coiuecraled 
by the pope, who wrote to Gauferius, fotbiddiiig 
him to attack Capua under pain of excoDntuni- 
cation. Bui though Gauferi^s wai, in geneidf 
obedient lo ^e pope's commands, he proved n- 
fracloiy in this particular, and laid siege to C*j 
pua for two years successively. ThmtheCapun 
terrilories were reduced to the most miserable 
situation ; being obliged to mainuiiii al the som* 
time the armies of the prince of Benevento and 
the duke of Spoleto. The Saracens in ibe 
mean time strengthened tliemielves in Italy; 
and Athanasius entered into an alliaDce wilh 
them, and ravaged the terrilories of the pope, i* 
well as those of Benevento and Spoleto, plunder- 
ing all the churches, monasteries, towns, aiul 
villages, through which they passed. Meantime 
the prince of Salerno was obliged to giant ihem 
a settlement near his capital; the duke of Gaeta 
invited them to his assistance, being oppressed 
by the count of Capua ; and even the pope was 
obliged to make peace with them, and to grant 
iliem a settlement on the north side of C-arijj- 
liano, where they fortilied themselves, and con- 
tinued for more than forty years. To put a stofi 
to the confusion in Italy, the pope restored the 
bishop of Capua, but allow ed his brother to r^ 
side in the cily, and govern one half of the dio- 
cese; but,notwithslaudinglliispaTtition, ihecivil 
dissensions continued with the utmost violence, 
the nearest relations murdering or banisbingeach 
orher, according as the fortune of the one or the 
other prevailed, Athanasius, notwithstanding 
tlie pope's remonstrances, continued his alliance 
with the Saracens; in conjunction with whom 
he ravaged the territory of Benevenlo, and fo- 
mented the divisions in Capua, in hopes of being 
able to conquer it. At last the pope excomimi- 
nicated him, which attached him lo the Saracens 
more ihan ever; insomuch Ihat he inviied Sn- 
chaim, king of the Saracens in Sicily, to come 
over and command a great body of bis counirr- 
men who had settled at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius. Suchaim accepted the invitatioa, bat 
immediately turned his arms against Athanasius; 
allowing his troops to live at discretion in the 
territory of Naples, where they ravished the wo. 
men and plundered the inhabitants. These ca- 
lamities being, by the superstitious Neapolitans, 
imagined to be consequences of the eicomtDuni- 
catinn, they persuaded the prelate to renounc* 
all connexion with the infidels. Athanasius ■(>• 
cordiogly concluded an alliance with Guimann* 
prince of Salerno, whereby the Saracens wei* 
obliged lo quit the Neapolitan territorie*, and 
retire to Agropoli. Athanasius then directed 
his force against Capua, of which he madf 
himself master in 882. The Saracens, however, 
still continued their incaniotis, and desolated 
several provinces. These confusions contintied 
for a long time ; during which the Gre^ made 
themselves toasters of Benevento, in B99, mnd 
had well nigh become masters also of Salemo; 
but In 896 they were totally expelled by tli« 
bishop. In 91S the Saiacens received 
pleLe overthrow at Carigliano. But am _ 

soon arrived from Africa, and invested tb«ae»' 
coasts. A war also enmed between 
and the Greeks; which concluded i 
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